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^Breughel  marriages,  fports,  and  diverfions ;  though  he  fometimes 
performed  pieces  from  the  hidorical  parts  of  the  holy 
B.^tary.^  Scriptures.  At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  laft  illnefs  caufed  his  w’ife  to  gather 
together  all  his  immodeft  pieces  and  burn  them  before 
his  face.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  died. 
Of  the  works  of  old  Breughel/ the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  has,  Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  ;  and  a  country  feall.  The  emperor  has 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  maffacre  of  the  Innocents,  and 
the  converfion  of  St  Paul,  of  his  painting:  the  eleftor 
Palatine,  a  landfcape,  with  St  Philip  baptizing  Queen 
Candace’s  eunuch  ;  and  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  with  a  great  many  figures.  Old  Breughel  alfo, 
for  his  amufement,  is  faid  to  have  engraved  Tome  few 
plates  of  landfcapes  and  grotefque  fubjedls. 

Breughel,  Peter ^  the  younger,  was  the  fon  of  the 
above-mentioned  artifl,  and  named  HelliJlj  Breughel^ 
from  the  horrible  fubjcdls  he  delighted  to  reprefent. 
He  engraved  alfo,  according  to  M.  Heineken  5  but  his 
works  are  not  fpecified.  He  died  In  1642. 

Breughel,  Jokn^  commonly  called  Velvet  Breughel^ 
from  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  w^as  the  fon 
of  Peter  Breughel,  and  born  about  the  year  1575.  He 
firfl  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers  and  fruit,  in 
which  he  excelled  j  and  afterwards  had  great  fuccefs  in 
drawing  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  fea,  fet  off  with 
fmall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
his  fame  had  got  before  him  *,  and  where  his  fine  land- 
fcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures,  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfaftion.  If  a  good  judge¬ 
ment  may  be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  pidlures 
he  left  behind  him,  all  highly  finifhed,  he  mufi;  have 
been  exceedingly  induftrious.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  him¬ 
felf  with  embellifiiing  his  own  works  only,  but  was 
very  ufeful  in  this  refpeft  to  his  friends.  Even 
Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breughel’s  hand  in  the  land¬ 
fcape  part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  pidures,  fuch  as  his 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona^  the  fatyr  viewing  the  fleep- 
ing  nymph  j  and  the  terreftrial  paradife,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  his  mafter-piece.  He  died  in  1642. 
— Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  archbi- 
fhop’s  gallery  at  Milan  ;  particularly  a  hunting-piece 
with  a  vafi;  many  figures  j  a  landfcape  reprefenting  a 
defert,  with  the  picture  of  St  Hlerom  painted  by  Ce- 
rano,  alias  Gro  Baptifta  Crefpi.  In  the  Ambrofian  li¬ 
brary  are  20  pieces  of  this  mafterly  hand  ;  particularly 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  the  infide  of  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on  copper,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Gomorrha.  In  the  poffefiion  of  the  eledor  Pa¬ 
latine  at  Dufleldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea-lliore  \ 
a  country-dance  ;  a  fea-port,  with  a  great  many  fi¬ 
gures  ;  a  coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  and  animals ;  a  landfcape,  wdierein  Flora  is 
crowned  by  a  nymph  \  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs  ;  a  fmall  fea-landfcape,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
In  the  pofleflion  of  the  late  king  of  France,  a  woman 
playing  with  a  dog,  the  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius,  both  in  wood  :  Orpheus  in  hell,  8cc. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  the  Roman  church.  It  is  compofed  of  matins, 
lauds,  firft,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  com¬ 
pline  or  poft  communio. 

The  breviary  of  Rome  is  general,  and  may  be  ufed 
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in  all  places  \  but  on  the  model  of  this  various  others  Breviary 

have  been  built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each  II 
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order  or  religious.  > 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  almoft  all 
churches  and  moiiafteries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites  : 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  20  parts.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts  ^  the  one 
containing  the  office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  of 
the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds,  firft,  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline  5  that  is,  of 
feven  different  hours,  on  account  of  that  faying  of  Da¬ 
vid,  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixi  tihi, 

I'he  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient  ^ 
there  have  been  infeited  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full 
of  ridiculous  and  ill-attefted  ftories,  which  gave  occafiou 
to  feveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologn  \  by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIJ  I.  arid  Urban  VIII. ; 
and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  biffiops,  each  lopping 
off*  fome  extravagancies,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every 
body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  every  day  5  but 
by  degrees  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 
only,  who  are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  mortal  fin  and 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  to  recite  it  at  home,  when  they 
cannot  attend  in  public.  In  the  14th  century,  there 
was  particular  referve  granted  in  favour  of  bilhops,  who 
were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  to  pafs  three 
days  without  rehearfing  the  breviary. 

This  office  was  originally  called  ciirfus  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  the  breviarium  :  wdiich  latter  name  imports  that 
the  old  office  was  abridged  j  or  rather,  that  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  all  the  prayers. 

The  breviaries  now^  in  ufe  are  innumerable  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  confifts  principally  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  order  of  the  pfalms,  hymns,  paternofters,  ave- 
Maries,  creeds,  magnificates,  cantemus’s,  benedi61us’s, 
canticamus’s,  nunc  dimittis’s,  miferere’s,  hallelujah’s, 
gloria  patri’s,  Stc. 

Breviary,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  book  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  Auguftus,  containing  an  account  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  money. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftern  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  It  was  to  write  and  tranflate  briefs. — At 
Rome  thofe  are  ftyled  hr  aviators^  or  abbreviafors^  who 
didlate  and  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs. 

BREVIBUS,  A  ROTULis  liberandis,  a  writ  or 
command  to  a  fheriff  to  deliver  to  his  fucceflbr  the  coun¬ 
ty,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type 
or  letter  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  deno¬ 
minates  a  thing  brief  or  ffiort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  or  compofition  of  difcourfe.  Brevity  of  dif- 
courfe  is  by  fome  called  hr  achy  login  and  brevi/oquentia; 
fometimes  laconifmits,  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brevity  of  their  ftyle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  one  arifing  from  diynefs,  poverty,  and 
narrownefs  of  genius ;  the  other  from  judgment  and 
reflexion  5  which  latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is 
fo  elfential  to  a  tale,  a  fong,  and  an  epigram,  that 
without  it  they  necelfarily  languiffi  and  become  dull. 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks 
3  E  or 
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Jgrevium  or  conditions  of  eloquence  :  but  the  rules  they  pre- 
II  fcrlbe  for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  ftill 

Biewer,  ^  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little.  A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by  uftng  all  the  words 
which  are  neceftary,  and  none  but  thofe  which  are  ne- 
celTary.  Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a 
w’ord  which  has  the  force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  laft 
kind  which  Quintilian  admires  fo  much  in  Salluft  ^  and 
the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufed  fo 
much  obfcurity. 

BREVIUM  GUSTOS.  See  Gustos. 

BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Netherlands,  fttuated  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat. 
52° 

BREWER,  Anthony,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flou- 
riffied  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  wits  of  that 
time,  as  may  be  more  particularly  gathered  from  an  ele¬ 
gant  compliment  paid  to  him  in  a  poem  called  Ste/>s  to 
ParnaJJus^  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  call  the  mufes  to  his  afliftance,  and  is  even 
fet  on  an  equality  with  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  him- 
felf.  There  are,  however,  great  difputes  among  the 
feveral  writers,  as  to  the  number  of  his  w^orks.  Thofe 
which  have  been  aferibed  to  him  with  any  certainty 
are,  T.  I'he  country  girl,  ^a  comedy.  2.  The  love-ftek 
king,  a  comedy.  And,  3.  Lingua:  a  piece  in  regard 
to  which  Winftanley  records  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
innocent  caufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  difturbed  the  peace 
of  thefe  realms  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  this  play  was  acted  at  Cambridge, 
Oliver  Cromwell  (then  a  youth)  a6ted  a  part  in  it.  The 
fubftance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among  the  Senfes 
for  a  crown,  which  Lingua  had  laid  for  them  to  find. 
The  part  allotted  to  young  Cromwell  was  that  of 
7aBus  or  Touch  ^  who  having  obtained  the  contefted 
coronet,  makes  this  fpirited  declamation  : 

Rofes  and  bays,  pack  hence !  this  crown  and  robe 

My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invefts; 

How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !  fure  the  flave 

Meafur’d  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet.-— 

They  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  ! 

My  blood’s  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform’d 

Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a  king. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parafites 

Styling  me  Cafar,  or  Great  Alexander ^ 

Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and 
more  efpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeech,  that  it  w'as 
what  firft  fired  his  foul  wuth  ambition,  and  excited  him, 
from  the  polfeffion  of  an  imaginary  crown,  to  ftretch 
Ids  views  to  that  of  a  real  one  \  for  the  accomplifti- 
ment  of  which  he  was  content  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood. 

Brewer,  a  perfon  who  profeifes  the  art  of  brewing. 

There  are  companies  of  brewers  in  moft  capital  ci¬ 
ties  j  that  of  London  w’as  incorporated  in  1427  by 
Henry  VI.  and  that  of  Paris  is  ftill  older. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfils  of  a  brewer,  or  a  breiv- 
houfe,  are,  A  furnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving 
fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  fmoke  left  it  taint  the  li¬ 
quor*,  a  copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead  5  a  malk- 
vat  near  the  head;  a  cooler  near  the  mafk-vat;  and  a 


guile-vat  under  the  cooler:  adjoining  to  all  arc  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  receive  the  w*orts  and  liquors. 

BREirERS-IJaven,  a  good  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  the  iftand  of  Chiloe  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  South  fea.  The  Dutch  landed 
forces  here  in  1643,  defigning  to  get  polfeflion  of  fome 
part  of  Chili  ^  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  natives.  W.  Long.  82^.  S.  Lat. 
42^ 


Brewing* 


BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer 
from  Malt.  ^ 

I'hough  the  art  of  brewing  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  Ko  fettled 
chemiftry,  and  certainly  depends  upon  fixed  and  inva- theory  of 
riable  principles  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  that 
fcience,  thefe  principles  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
inveftigated.  For  w^ant  of  a  fettled  theory,  therefore, 
the  pradlice  of  this  art  is  found  to  be  precarious  j  and 
to  fucceed  unaccountably  with  fome,  and  mifgive  as 
unaccountably  with  others.  Some  few  hints,  however, 
have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  regular 
theory  of  brewing  ;  the  principal  of  wffiich  we  ftiall 
lay  before  our  readers.  ^ 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows:  A  quan- CQ^imon 
tltyof  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the  height  procefs  de* 
of  the  fleam  be  over;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a^dbed. 
quantity  of  malt  in  the  mafning  tub,  as  makes  it  of  a 
confiftence  ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up :  after 
Handing  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity 
of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before :  laftly, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  w  eak. 

—This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majking, — The 
W'hole  now  ftands  tw^o  or  three  hours,  more  or  lels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or  the  difference  of 
wxather,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  receiver;  and  the 
maftiing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  man- 
mer  as  for  the  firft,  only  the  wxter  muft  be  cooler  than 
before,  and  muft  not  ftand  above  half  the  time.  The 
two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  gently 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two  ; 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  ftrained  from  it 
into  the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeaft  is  ap- 
plied  ;  and  it  is  left  to  work  or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to 
tun  up.  For  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  maftiing  with  the 
W’ater  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  diferetion. 

For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  refulting  from  the 
two  firft  mafhings  muft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  the  third 
maftiing  of  frefti  malt.  ^  3 

From  confidering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity  BifTicuIties 
of  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  may  eafily 
fee  that  it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  cne.  The  fuccefs^*^* 
of  the  operation,  i.  e.  the  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  muft 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  on  that  of  the  w^ater  with  which  it  is  infufed  ; 
on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  the  infufion  ;  on  the 
length  of  time  the  infufion  is  continued ;  on  the  proper 
degree  of  boiling,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops 
employed;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  &c.: 
all  which,  as  already  obferved,  have  never  yet  been 

thoroughly  inveftigated  and  afeer^  Sir  Robert 

The  manner  of  making  malt  Sir  Robert  Murray  de- 
feribes  as  follows. — Take  good  barley  newdy  thraftied,  method  of 
&c.;  put  about  fix  Engliffi  quarters  in  a  ftone  trough  malt-ma- 

fullki^g- 
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Brewing,  full  of  water,  where  let  It  fteep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
bright  reddifh  colour  j  which  will  be  in  about  three 
days,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  moifture  or  drynefs, 
fmallnefs  or  bignefs,  of  the  grain,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  fummer, 
malt  never  makes  well  j  in  winter  it  requires  longer 
keeping  than  in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known 
when  it  Is  fteeped  enough  by  other  maiks  befides  the 
colour  of  the  watery  as  by  the  exceflive  fwelling  of  the 
grain  if  it  be  over-fteeped,  and  by  too  much  foftnefs  j 
being,  when  It  is  in  a  right  temper,  like  the  barley 
prepared  to  make  broth  of.  When  it  is  fufficiently 
fteeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps 
to  let  the  water  drain  from  It;  then,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  It  In  a  new 
heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the  cotriing 
heap,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ikill.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  forementioned  qualities  of  the  grain, 
&c.  before  it  come  to  the  right  temper  of  malt;  which 
that  it  may  do  equally.  Is  mainly  defired.  While  it  lies 
in  this  heap,  it  muft  be  carefully  looked  to  after  the 
firft  15  or  16  hours:  for  about  that  time  the  grains 
begin  to  put  forth  roots ;  which  when  they  have  equal¬ 
ly  and  fully  done,  the  malt  mull,  within  an  hour  after, 
be  turned  over  with  a  fcoop;  otherwdfe  the  grains  will 
begin  to  put  forth  the  blade  and  fpire  alfo,  which  muft 
by  all  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the  malt  do  not 
come  equally,  but  that  w’hich  lies  in  the  middle,  being 
warmeft,  come  the  fooneft  ;  the  whole  muft  be  turned, 
fo  that  w^hat  Vv^as  outmoft  may  be  Inmoft  ;  and  thus  it 
is  managed  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  foon  as  the  malt  is 
fufficiently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  fpread  It  to  a  depth 
not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches;  and  by  that  time  it  is 
all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  It  over  again  three  or 
four  times.  Afterw  ards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by 
degrees  ;  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  the  fpace  of  48 
hours  at  leaft.  This  frequent  turning  It  over,  cools, 
dries,  and  deadens  the  gr-ain;  wffiereby  it  becomes  mel¬ 
low,  melts  eafily  in  brewing,  and  feparates  entirely  from 
the  hufk.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high 
as  you  can ;  wdiere  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot  as  your 
hand  can  endure  it,  w’hich  ufually  happens  in  about  the 
fpace  of  30  hours.  This  perfects  the  fvveetnefs  and 
mellownefs  of  the  malt.  After  It  is  fufficiently  heat¬ 
ed,  throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again 
about  fix  or  eight  hours  after ;  and  then  lay  it  on  a 
kiln  wdth  a  hair-cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it ;  where, 
after  one  fire  wffiich  muft  laft  24  hours,  give  it  ano¬ 
ther  more  flow,  and  afterxvards,  if  need  be,  a  third  : 
for  if  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be 
well  ground,  neither  will  it  dilTolve  well  in  the  brew¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  ale  It  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit 
for  keeping. 

From  this  account  of  the  procefs  of  malting,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  befides  the  proper  management  in  whetting, 
turning,  See.  the  drying  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  ;  and  concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat 
5  to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  Mr  Combrune  has  re¬ 
experiments.  “  In  an  earthen  pan, 
diameter,  and  three  Inches  deep. 
on'thT'dry-  ^  much  of  the  paleft  malts,  very  unequally 

inofotmalt;  grown,  as  filled  it  on  a  level  to  the  brim.  This  I  pla- 
£jfay  on  ccd  ovcr  a  little  charcoal  lighted  in  a  fmall  ftove,  and 

Breiving* 


Mr  Com-  lated  the  following 
brune’sex- 


kept  continually  ftirring  it  from  bottom  to  top  ;  at  Brewing, 
firft  it  did  not  feel  fo  damp  as  it  did  about  half  an  hour 


after. 

“  In  about  an  hour  more,  it  began  to  look  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  appeared 
more  fwelled  than  before.  Every  one  is  fenfible  hoW’’ 
long-continued  cuftom  alone  makes  us  fufficlent  judges 
of  colours.  Then  I  macerated  fome  of  the  grains, 
and  found  they  w^ere  nearly  fuch  as  are  termed  broi^vn 
?nalts»  On  ftirring  and  making  a  heap  of  them  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  I  placed  therein  at  about  half  depth 
the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  found  It  rofe  to  140 
degrees :  here  the  malt  felt  very  damp,  and  had  but 
little  fmell. 

“  At  165  degrees  I  examined  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  and  could  perceive  no  damp  :  the  malt 
w^as  very  brown  ;  and,  on  being  macerated,  fome  few' 
black  fpecks  appeared. 

“  Now  many  corns,  neareft  the  bottom,  were  be¬ 
come  black  and  burnt ;  with  all  the  diligence  I  could 
ufe,  I  placed  my  thermometer  nearly  there,  and  it  rofe 
to  175  degrees.  But  the  particles  of  fire,  arifing  from 
the  ftove,  aift  on  the  thermometer  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  of  the  fituation  It  is  placed  in;  for  which, 
through  the  wdiole  experiment,  an  abatement  of  5  de¬ 
grees  ftiould  be  allow'ed,  as  near  as  I  could  eftimate  ; 
fo,  a  little  after,  putting  my  thermometer  in  the  fame 
pofition,  where  nearly  half  the  corns  w’ere  black,  it 
fhowed  180  degrees.  I  now  judged  that  the  water  W’as 
nearly  all  evaporated,  and  the  heap  grew  black  apace. 

“  Again,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  raifed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  I  found  the  thermometer  at  180 
degrees;  the  corn  tafted  burnt;  and  the  whole,  at  top, 
appeared  about  one  half  part  a  full  browm,  the  reft  black : 
on  being  macerated,  ftill  fome  white  fpecks  appeared  ; 
w'hich  I  obferved  to  proceed  from  the  barley  corns 
w'hich  had  not  been  thoroughly  germinated,  and  whofe 
parts  cohering  more  together,  the  fire,  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  had  not  penetrated  them  :  their  tafte  w'as  in- 
fipid,  the  malts  brittle,  and  readily  parting  from  the 
ikin :  but  the  thermometer  was  now'  more  various,  as  it 
wras  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  bottom ;  and  here  I 
judged  all  the  true  malt  to  be  charred. 

“  How'ever,  I  continued  the  experiment;  and,  at  190 
degrees,  ftill  found  fome  w'hite  fpecks  on  macerating 
the  grain ;  the  acrofpire  always  appearing  of  a  deeper 
black  or  browm  than  the  outward  fkin  :  the  corn  now 
fried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

“  I  next  increafed  the  fire  ;  the  thermometer,  pla¬ 
ced  In  the  mean  betw'een  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  corn,  (bowed  210  degrees.  The 
malt  hilTed,  fried,  and  fmoked  abundantly  ;  though, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  the  grain  had  been  kept  ftir- 
ring,  yet,  on  examination,  the  whole  had  not  been  e- 
qually  affeiEled  with  the  fire.  I  found  a  great  part 
thereof  reduced  to  perfeift  cinders,  eafily  crumbling  to 
duft  between  the  fingers,  fome  of  a  very  black  hue 
without  glofs,  fome  very  black  with  oil  fliining  on 
the  outfide.  Upon  the  w'hole,  tw'o  third  parts  of  the 
corn  w'ere  perfeiftly  black ;  the  reft  were  of  a  deep 
brown,  more  or  lefs  fo  as  they  w'ere  hard,  fteely,  or 
imperfeiftly  germinated  ;  which  was-  eafily  difeovered 
by  the  length  of  the  ftioot.  Moft  of  them  feemed  to 
have  loft  their  cohefion,  and  had  a  tafte  refembling*that 
of  high  roafted  coffee. 

3  E  2  In 
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Brewing.  <<  In  the  lafi:  ftage  of  charring  the  malt,  I  fet  there- 
^  r  vr-— ^  on  a  wine-glafs  inverted,  into  which  arofe  a  pinguious 
oily  matter,  which  tailed  very  fait.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  unneceffary  to  fay,  that  the  length  of  time  this 
experiment  took  up-  W’as  four  hours,  and  that  the  ef- 
fe6l  it  had  both  on  myfelf  and  the  perfon  w^ho  attend¬ 
ed  me  w^as  fuch  as  greatly  refembled  the  cafe  of  ine¬ 
briation. 

Though,  from  hence,  it  Is  not  poffible  to  fix  the 
exa6l  degree  of  heat  in  which  malts  charr,  yet  we  fee 
fome  black  appeared  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
165  degrees,  that  fome  were  entirely  black  at  175 
and  at  i  Bo  degrees,  that  the  grains  thus  affeded  were 
fuch  as  had  been  perfedlly  germinated,  and  that  thofe 
which  bore  a  greater  heat  were  defedlive  in  that  point; 
whence  we  may  conclude  with  an  exadlnefs  that  wnll  be 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing,  that  true  ger¬ 
minated  malts  are  charred  in  heats  betw^een  175  and 
180  degrees;  and  that,  as  thefe  correfpond  to  the  de¬ 
grees  in  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  fineft  fpirit  of  the 
grain  itfelf  boils,  or  difengages  itfelf  therefrom,  they 
may  point  out  to  us  the  jreafon  of  barley  being  the  fit- 
teft  grain  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing.” 

From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  conftrudled 
the  following  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  dry- 
nefs  of  malt,  with  the  colour  occalioned  by  each  de¬ 
gree. 

Deg. 

1 19  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

129  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber  colour. 

138  High  amber. 

143  Pale  brown. 

148  Browm. 

152  High  brown. 

J57  Brown  inclining  to  black. 

f  62  High  brown  fpeckled  with  black. 

1 67  Blackifh  brown  with  black  fpecks. 

I  7 1  Colour  of  burnt  coffee. 

176  Black. 

‘‘  The  above  table  (fays  he)  not  only  fhows  us  how 
to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  colour,  but 
alfo  when  a  grift  is  compofed  of  feveral  forts  of  malt, 
what  effedt  the  whole  will  have  when  blended  toge¬ 
ther  by  extradlion  ;  and  although  poflibly  fome  fmall 
errors  may  arife  in  judgments  thus  formed  by  our 
fenfes,  yet  as  malts  occupy  different  volumes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  drynefs  in  the  pradlice  of  brewing,  if 
the  refult  of  the  water  coming  in  contadl  with  the 
malt  fhovT  the  degree  expedted,  fuch  parcel  of  malt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  judged  of  rightly  In  the  degree  of 
drynefs  it  was  eflimated  to;  fo  that  the  firfl  trial  either 
confirms,  or  fets  us  numerically  right  as  to  our  opinion 
thereof.” 

Mr  Rich  found  by  experience,  that  the  lefs  heat  em- 

j^rdfon’*, ob- in  drying  the  malt,  the  fhorter  time  will  be  re- 
fervations.  quired  before  the  beer  is  fit  to  be  ufed;  and  of  this  our 
author  has  given  the  following  table. 


Deg. 

JI9 

2  weeks. 

124 

a  month. 

129 

3  months. 

134 

4  months. 

>38 

6  months. 

Degf. 

143  8  months. 

147  10  months. 

152  15  months. 

157  20  months. 

162  two  years. 


Laflly,  Mr  Combrune  hath  given  the  following  tabic  Brewing', 
(bowing  the  tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine,  when 
properly  brewed  from  malts  of  different  degrees  of  dry. 
nefs. 


Deg.  Colour  of  malt. 

1 19  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

1  29  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber  colour. 

138  High  amber. 

1 43  Pale  brown. 

148  Brown. 

152  High  browm, 

157  Browm  Inclining  to 
black. 

162  Brown  fpeckled  with 
black. 

1 67  Blackldi  brown  fpec 
kled  with  black. 

1 71  Colour  of  burnt  coffee, 
176  Black. 


Thefe  when  properly  bre^ved, 
become  fpontaneovifly  fine, 
even  as  far  as  138®  ;  when 
brewed  for  amber  by  repeated 
fermentations,  they  become 
pellucid. 

By  precipitation  thefe  grow 
bright  in  a  fhort  time. 

With  precipitation  thefe  re- 
-quire  8  or  10  months  to  be 
blight. 

With  precipitation  thefe  may 
be  fined,  but  will  never  become 
bright. 

Thefe  with  difficulty  can  be 

t  brewed  without  fetting  the 
goods,  and  will  by  no  means 
become  bright,  not  even  with 
the  ftronzell  acid  menftruum. 


In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘‘  Theoretic  hints  on  an  im-  jvir  Rich^ 
proved  practice  of  brewing  malt-liquors,  &.c.  by  John  Ton’s  bb- 
Richardfon,”  we  have  the  following  obfervations 
the  nature  and  properties  of  malt. 

“  The  procefs  of  making  malt  is  an  artificial  or 
forced  vegetation,  in  which  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  footfteps  of  nature  in  her  ordinary  progrefs,  the 
more  certainly  (hall  we  arrive  at  that  perfedlion  of 
which  the  fubje£l  is  capable.  The  farmer  prefers  a 
dry  feafon  to  fow  his  corn  in,  that  the  common  moi- 
fture  of  the  earth  may  but  gently  infinuate  itfelf  into 
the  pores  of  the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  dlfpofe  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  future  fhower,  and  the  a<51:ion 
of  vegetation.  The  maltfter  cannot  proceed  by  fuch 
flow  degrees,  but  makes  an  immerfion  in  water  a  fub- 
ffitute  for  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  where  a  few’  hours 
infufion  is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  corn  is  according¬ 
ly  removed  as  foon  as  It  appears  fully  faturated,  left  a 
folutlon,  and  confequently  a  deftriuftion,  of  fome  of  its 
parts,  (hould  be  the  effe<ft  of  a  longer  continuance  in 
W’ater,  in  Head  of  that  feparatlon  wLIch  is  begun  by 
this  lntrodu61ion  of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of 
the  grain. 

“  Were  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this  removal,  it 
would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  w’ould  enfue  ; 
but  being  thrown  Into  the  couch,  a  kind  of  vegetative 
fermentation  commences,  which  generates  heat,  and 
produces  the  firft  appearance  of  germination.  This 
ftate  of  the  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  wdth  that  of  many 
days  continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing  :  but  being 
in  fo  large  a  body.  It  requires  occafionally  to  be  turn-, 
ed  over,  and  fpread  thinner  ;  the  former  to  give  the 
outw’ard  parts  of  the  heap  their  (hare  of  the  required 
warmth  and  moifture,  both  of  which  are  leffened  by 
expofure  to  the  air  ;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  the  vegetative  to  the  putrefadlive  fermentation, 

W’hich  W’ould  be  the  confequence  of  fuffering  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

“  To  fupply  the  moifture  thus  continually  decreafing 
by  evaporation  and  confumption,  an  occalional  but 

fparing 


Brewing. 
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fparing  fprinkllng  of  water  fhould  be  given  to  the  floor 
to  recruit  the  languiflung  powers  of  vegetation,  and 
imitate  the  fliower  upon  the  corn-field.  But  this  fliould 
not  be  too  often  repeated  ;  for,  as  in  the  field,  too 
much  rain,  and  too  little  fun,  produce  rank  fteins  and 
thin  ears,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of  courfe 
too  little  dry  warmth,  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
malt,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  extra61ion  and  lofs  of  fuch 
of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  flo\ver  procefs  would  have 
been  duly  feparated  and  left  behind. 

“  By  the  flow  mode  of  conducing  vegetation  here 
recommended,  an  aftual  and  minute  feparation  of  the 
parts  takes  place.  The  germination  of  the  radicles 
and  acrofpire  carries’  oflF  the  cohefive  properties  of  the 
barley,  thereby  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  the 
laccharine  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extradl 
or  otherwile  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  fo 
long  as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hulk  ;  and 
by  how  much  it  is  wanting  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by 
fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  fliort  of  perfe6lion,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  beyond,  is  that  purpofe 
defeated. 

“  This  is  very  evident  to  the  mofl;  common  obfer- 
vation,  on  examining  a  kernel  of  malt  in  the  different 
ftages  of  its  progrefs.  When  the  acrofpire  has  fliot 
but  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  lower  part  only 
is  converted  into  that  yellow  faccharine  flour  we  are 
folicitous  about,  whilft  the  other  half  affords  no  other 
figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  its  firfl  germi¬ 
nation.  Let  it  advance  to  two-thirds  of  the  length, 
and  the  lower  end  will  not  only  have  increafed  its  fac¬ 
charine  flavour,  but  will  have  proportionally  extended 
its  bulk,  fo  as  to  have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalted. 
This,  or  even  lefs  than  this,  is  contended  for  by  many 
maltflers,  as  a  fufncient  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  which 
they  fay  has  done  its  bufinefs  as  foon  as  it  has  pafled 
the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need  feek  no  far¬ 
ther  for  their  convi6lion  of  error,  than  the  examination 
here  alluded  to. 

“  Let  the  kernel  be  flit  down  the  middle,  and  tafted 
at  either  end,  w’hilft:  green  *,  or  let  the  effeds  of  ma- 
ftication  be  tried  w^hen  it  is  dried  off;  when  the  for¬ 
mer  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  the  latter  to  difcover  the  unwrought  parts  of 
the  grain,  in  a  body  of  ftony  hardnefs,  which  has  no 
other  effedl  in  the  mafh-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a 
krge  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  contributing  to  the 
retention  of  thofe  faccharine  parts  of  the  malt  which 
are  in  conta6l  with  it  *,  whence  it  is  a  rational  infe¬ 
rence,  that  three  bufhels  of  malt,  imperfect  in  this 
proportion,  are  but  equal  to  tv/o  of  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  to  its  utmoft  perfection.  By  this  is  meant  the 
fartheft  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burft- 
ing  from  its  confinement,  before,  it  has  effeCted  its  en¬ 
largement.  The  kernel  is  then  uniform  in  its  internal 
appearance,  and  of  a  rich  fweetnefs  in  flavour,  equal 
to  any  thing  w’e  can  conceive  obtainable  from  imper- 
fe6t  vegetation.  If  the  acrofpire  be  fuffered  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  mealy  fubftance  melts  into  a  liquid  fweet, 
which  foon  pafles  into  the  blade,  and  leaves  the  hulk 
entirely  exhaufted. 

“  The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efforts  of 
Vegetation,  and  loft  by  its  more  pow^erful  aClion,  re- 
%dves  and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  in  the  ftem,  but 


is  then  too  much  difperfed  and  altered  in  its  form  to  Brewings 
anfwer  any  of  the  known  purpofes  of  art.  ' 

“  Were  we  to  inquire,  by  what  means  the  fame 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal 
portions  of  the  faccharine  matter  in  different  fituations, 
we  flrould  perhaps  find  it  principally  owflng  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  of  the  water  ufed  in  malting.  Hard 
water  is  very  unfit  for  ev^ry  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and 
foft  will  v'ary  its  efi'eCls  according  to  the  predomina¬ 
ting  qualities  of  its  impregnations.  Pure  elementary 
water  is  in  itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tubes  of 
the  roots,  rlfing  into  the  body,  and  there  difperfing  its 
acquired  virtues,  perfplring  by  innumerable  fine  pores 
at  the  furface,  and  thence  evaporating  by  the  pureft 
diftillation  into  the  open  atmofphere,  where  it  begins 
anew  its  round  of  colleCllng  frefli  properties,  in  order 
to  its  preparation  for  frefti  fervice. 

“  This  theory  leads  us  to  the  confideration  of  an 
attempt  to  increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccha- 
rum  of  malt  by  adventitious  means  ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  on  this  occafion,  that  no  addition  to  water  will 
rife  into  the  veffels  of  plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the 
filter  j  the  pores  of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  fine  (trainers  or  abforbing  veffels  employed  by 
nature  in  her  nicer  operations,  we  by  analogy  con¬ 
clude,  that  properties  fo  Intimately  blended  with  water 
as  to  pafs  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  wdth  the  eco¬ 
nomy' of  the  other,  and  vice  verfa. 

“  Suppofing  the  malt  to  have  obtained  its  utmoft 
perfe6tion,  according  to  the  criterion  here  inculcated, 
to  prevent  its  farther  progrefs  and  fecure  it  in  that 
ftate,  we  are  to  call  in  the  afififtance  of  a  heat  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  adlion  of  vegetation,  by  evaporating 
every  particle  of  w’ater,  and  thence  leaving  it  in  a  ftate 
of  prefervation,  fit  for  the  prefent  or  future  purpofe  of 
the  brewer.^ 

“  Thus  having  all  its  moifture  extradled,  and  being. 
b)r  the  previous  procefs  deprived  of  its  cohefive  pro¬ 
perty,  the  body  of  the  grain  is  left  a  mere  lump  of 
flour,  fo  eafily  divlfible,  that,  the  hulk  being  taken 
off,  a  mark  may  be  made  with  the  kernel,  as  with  a 
piece  of  foft  chalk.  The  e:ctra(5lible  qualities  of  this 
flour  are,  a  faccharum  clofely  united  wfith  a  large 
quantity  of  the  farinacecus  mucilage  peculiar  to  bread 
corn,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  enveloped  by  a  fine 
earthy  fubftance,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the 
imprelTion  of  W’ater  applied  at  different  times  and  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  and  each  part  predominating 
in  proportion  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

“  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particle, 
if  we  had  in  the  feafon  proper  for  malting,  a  folar 
heat,  fufficient  to  produce  perfe61  drynefs,  it  were 
pra6licable  to  reduce  beers  nearly  colourlefs  j  but  that 
being  wanting,  and  the  force  of  cuftom  having  made 
it  neceffary  to  give  ourT)cers  various  tin 61;ures  and  qua¬ 
lities  refulting  from  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  va¬ 
rious  taftes,  we  are  neceffitated  to  apply  fuch  heats  in 
the  drying  as  (liall  not  only  anfw^er  the  purpofe  of  pre¬ 
fervation,  but  give  the  complexion  and  property  re¬ 
quired. 

“To  effeit  this  with  certainty  and  precifion,  the: 
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real  advantages  of  its  application  are  only  to  be  known 
by  experiment,  on  account  of  the  clifferent  conftruc- 
tion  of  different  kilns,  the  irregularity  of  the  heat  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt, 
the  di  dance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
floor,  &c.  8cc.  for  though  fimilar  heats  will  produce 
fimilar  effects  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  difper- 
fion  of  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  me¬ 
dium  fpot  mud  be  found  for  the  local  fituation  of  the 
thermometer  ere  a  ftandard  can  be  fixed  for  afeertain- 
ing  effeds  upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the  feveral 
degrees  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  porter,  amber, 
pale  beers,  8cc.  are  eafily  difeovered  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
aftnefs,  and  become  the  certain  rule  of  future  prac¬ 
tice. 

“  Though  cuftom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  Injundflon 
of  variety  in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
intimate  the  Ioffes  we  often  fuftain,  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  we  combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate. 

“  The  further  we  purfue  the  deeper  tints  of  colour 
by  an  increafe  of  heat  beyond  that  wdilch  fimple  pre- 
fervatlon  requires,  the  more  we  injure  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  malt.  It  is  w’ell  known  that  fcorched 
oils  turn  black,  and  that  calcined  fugar  affumes  the 
fame  complexion.  Similar  effects  are  producible  in 
malts,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  or  the  time 
of  their  continuing  expofed  to  it.  The  parts  of  the 
whole  being  fo  united  by  nature,  an  injury  cannot  be 
done  to  the  one,  without  affedling  the  other  :  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  that  fuch  parts  of  the  fubje6l,  as  might 
have  been  feverally  extrafled  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
more  intimate  union  by  fermentation,  are,  by  great 
heat  in  curing,  burnt  and  blended  fo  effeftually  toge¬ 
ther,  that  all  difcriminatlon  is  loft,  the  unfermentable 
are  extrafted  with  the  fermentable,  the  Integrant  with 
the  conftituent,  to  a  very  great  lofs  both  of  fpirituofity 
and  tranfparency.  In  paler  malts,  the  extrafting  li¬ 
quor  produces  a  feparation  which  cannot  be  effedled  in 
brown,  where  the  parts  are  fa  incorporated,  that  un- 
lefs  the  brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  fe¬ 
veral  qualities  and  attachments,  he  will  bring  over, 
with  the  burnt  mixture  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous 
principles,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorched  oils,  as 
no  fermentation  can  attenuate,  no  preclpitants  remove  j 
for,  being  in  themfelves  impediments  to  the  adlion  of 
fermentation,  they  leffen  its  efficacy,  and  being  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  beer,  they  remain  fuf- 
pended  in,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  of  it,  an 
offence  to  the  eye,  and  a  naufea  to  the  palate  to  the 
lateft  period.” 

The  next  confideration  is  the  quality  of  the  water 
to  be  employed  in  brewing  ;  and  here  foft  water  is 
unlverfally  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for 
the  purpofes  of  mafiiing  and  fermentation.  Tranfpa¬ 
rency  is,  however,  more  eafily  obtained  by  the  ufc  of 
hard  than  foft  w^ater  :  firft,  from  its  inaptitude  to  ex- 
tradl  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous 
matter,  which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  oc- 
cafions  its  turpidity  j  fecondly,  from  its  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  ftate  of  quietude  after  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  finlflied,  by  which  thofe  floating  particles  are 
more  at  liberty  to  fubfide  j  and,  laftly,  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  thofe  of  the  materials,  which  by  their  greater  fpe- 


not  only  precipitate  Erewlnr. 
themfelves,  but  carry  dowm  alfo  that  lighter  mucilage 
juft  mentioned.  For  thefe  reafons,  hard  water  is  not 
w’ell  adapted  to  the  brewing  of  porter,  and  fuch  beers 
as  require  a  fullnefs  or  palate,  when  drawm  to  the  great 
lengths  of  the  London  brewery,  and  of  feme  country 
fituations. 

The  purity  of  w^ater  is  determined  by  its  llghtnefs  j 
and  in  this,  dlftilled  water  only  can  claim  any  material 
degree  of  perfecllon.  Rain  tvater  is  the  pureft  of  all 
naturally  produced  :  but  by  the  perpetual  exhalations 
of  vegetables,  and  other  fine  fubftances  floating  in  the 
atmofphere,  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  entirely  free 
from  thofe  qualities  which  pond  and  river  w^aters  pof- 
fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  Thefe,  efpecially  of  rivers 
running  through  fens  and  moraffes,  from  the  quantity 
of  grafs  and  weeds  growing  therein,  imbibe  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  vegetable  folutions  which  occafions  them  to 
contain  more  fermentable  matter,  and  confequently  to 
yield  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit  j  but  at  the  fame  time 
induces  fuch  a  tendency  to  acidity  as  will  not  eafily 
be  conquered.  This  is  more  to  be  apprehended  to- 
w^ards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  than  at  any  other 
time  y  becaufe  thefe  vegetable  fubftances  are  then  in  a 
ftate  of  decay,  and  thence  more  readily  impart  their 
pernicious  qualities  to  the  water  wffiich  paffes  over 
them. 

At  fuch  an  unfavourable  time,  fhould  the  brew’e? 
be  neceffitated  to  purfue  his  praftice,  it  will  behove 
him  to  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  caufe  of  this 
difpofition  in  his  liquor,  and  thence  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences,  by  condu<ffing  his  procefs  to 
the  extra£lion  and  combination  of  fuch  parts  of  the 
materials  as  his  judgment  informs  him  will  beft  coun- 
tera6l  its  effeds. 

Where  there  is  the  liberty  of  choice,  w’e  would  re¬ 
commend  the  ufe  of  that  water  which,  from  natural 
purity,  equally  free  of  the  aufterity  of  imbibed  earths, 
and  the  ranknefs  of  vegetable  faturation,  has  a  foft  ful- 
nefs  upon  the  palate,  is  totally  flavourlefs,  inodorous, 
and  colourlefs  j  whence  it  is  the  better  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  fuch  qualities  as  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  brewdng  is  to  communicate  and  preferve. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  to  be  employed  In  making  the  infufion  j 
and  here  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  muft  be  an  ob- 
jefl  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  o- 
peration,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible, 
to  fix  upon  a  preclfe  ftandard  that  fliall  at  all  times 
fully  anfwer  the  purpofe.  On  this  fubjed  Mr  Rlch- 
ardfon  prefents  us  with  the  following  obfervatlons.  g 

“  The  quality  of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refem- Mr  Ricf- 
bles  that  of  common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  pradlicable 
to  reduce  It  j  and  Its  charadlerlftical  properties  are  en- 
tirely  orbing  to  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  other  degree  of 
parts  of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  diflingulflnng  fla-beat. 
vours  of  beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  Immediate  re- 
fult  of  the  hop.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  properties,  the 
brewer  might  adopt  the  ufe  of  fugar,  molaffes,  honey, 
or  the  fweet  of  any  vegetable,  to  equal  advantage  j 
which  cannot  now  be  done,  unlefs  an  eligible  fucceda- 
neum  be  found  to  anfw^er  that  purpofe.  As  we  are  at 
prefent  circumftanced,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would 
turn  more  to  the  brewer’s  account.  We  have  in  malt 
a  fuperabundance  of  the  groffer  principles }  and  would 
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^  Erewirtg.  government  permit  the  introdu£lion  of  a  foreign  addi- 
faccharine,  which  is  too  deficient,  many 
valuable  improvements  might  be  made  from  it  •  as  we 
could,  by  a  judicious  application  of  fuch  adventitious 
principle,  produce  a  fecond  and  third  wort,  of  quality 
very  little  inferior  to  the  firft, 

“  But  in  thcfe  experiments  a  very  particular  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  necelfary  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the 
water  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry 
how  far  a  menftruum  faturated  with  one  principle  may 
be  capable  of  dilTolving  another.  Such  a  confideration 
is  the  more  neceffary  on  this  occalion  to  dirc£l  us  clear 
of  two  extremes  equally  difagreeable  :  the  firlf  is,  that 
of  applying  the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch  a  heat  as 
to  bring  off  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer, 
thus  wanting  its  natural  ftiare  of  facchariim,  a  harfti- 
nefs  and  aufterity  which  fcarce  any  time  the  brewer 
could  allow  would  be  able  to  diflipate  j  the  other  is, 
that  of  previoufly  loading  the  menftruum  with  the  a- 
dopted  fvveet  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  to  deftroy  its  fol¬ 
vent  force  upon  the  chara6leriftical  qualities  we  wifh 
to  unite  with  it,  and  thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folution 
of  fugar.  The  requifite  mean  is  that  of  confldering 
what  portion  of  the  faccharine  quality  has  been  ex- 
tradfed  in  the  firft  wort,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  and  degree  of  heat  applied  •,  and  then  to  make 
fuch  a  previous  addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  juft 
ferve  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency,  and  aftimilate 
Tvith  that  portion  of  the  remaining  principles  we  are 
taught  to  expedl  will  be  extradled  with  the  fucceeding 
wort. 

“  From  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of 
malt,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  former,  or  fac¬ 
charine  or  mucilaginous  parts,  yield  moft  readily  to 
the  impreflion  of  water,  and  that  at  fo  low  a  degree  of 
heat  as  would  have  no  vifible  effedf  upon  the  latter. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of 
every  part,  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  the  means 
of  obtaining  it  reft  in  a  judicious  variation  of  the  ex- 
tradling  heat  according  to  the  feveral  proportions  re¬ 
quired. 

‘‘  A  low  degree  of  heat,  adflng  principally  upon  the 
faccharum,  produces  a  wort  replete  with  a  rich  foft 
fweet,  fully  impregnated  with  its  attendant  mucilage, 
and  in  quantity  much  exceeding  that  obtainable  from 
increafed  heat  ;  which  by  its  more  pow^erful  infinuation 
into  the  body  of  the  malt  a6ling  upon  all  the  parts  to¬ 
gether,  extraffs  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oleagi- 
^  nous  and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  ftiort  in  foftnefs, 
fulnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned 
by  the  coagulating  property  of  the  mucilage,  which, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  flour,  has  a  tendency  to  run 
into  pafte  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat  applied  ; 
by  which  means  it  not  only  locks  up  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  faccharum  contained  therein,  but  retains 
with  it  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  extradling  li¬ 
quor,  which  would  otherwife  have  drawn  out  the  im- 
prifoned  fweet,  thence  leffening  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  worts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been 
known  to  have  had  fo  powerful  an  effed,  as  to  have 
occafioned  the  Jetting  of  the  goods ^  or  the  uniting  the 
whole  into  a  pafty  mafs ;  for  though  heat  increafes  the 
folvent  powers  of  water  in  moft  inftances,  there  are 
feme  in  which  it  totally  deftroys  them.  Such  is  the 
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prefence  of  floui*,  which  it  converts  into  pafte  ;  be-  Brewing, 
fides  thofe  of  blood,  e^^gs,  and  fome  other  animal  fub-  ‘ v  -  "  - 
ftances,  which  it  invariably  tends  to  harden. 

“  From  a  knowledge  of  thefe  effeds,  we  form  our 
ideas  of  the  variations  neceffary  in  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
trading  liquor  :  which  are  of  more  extenfive  utility 
than  has  yet  been  intimated,  though  exceedingly  li¬ 
mited  in  their  extent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

“  The  moft  common  effeds  of  too  low  a  heat,  be- 
fides  fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an 
infipidity  of  the  flavour  of  the  beer,  and  a  want  of  ear¬ 
ly  tranfparency,  from  the  fuperabundance  of  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter  extraded  by  fuch  heats,  which,  after  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the  beer  tur¬ 
bid  with  fuch  a  cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will 
require  the  feparation  and  precipitation  of  many  months 
to  difperfe. 

“  The  contrary  application  of  too  much  heat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  leffens  this  mucilage,  has,  as  we 
have  feen  before,  the  effed  of  diminllhing  the  faccha¬ 
rum  alfo  ;  whence  that  lean  thin  quality  obfervable  in 
fome  beers  ;  and,  by  extrading  an  over  proportion  of 
oleaginous  and  earthy  particles,  renders  the  bufinefs 
of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  impreffes 
an  aufterity  on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily  be  effaced. 

Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  extrad  cannot 
be  univerfally  afeertained.  An  attention  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is- 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  obtaining  every  due  advan¬ 


tage  ;  nor  muft  the  period  at  w^hich  the  beer 
tended  for  ufe  be  omitted  in  the  account.  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  w^ater  alfo  claims  a  ftiare  in  the  confidera- 
tion,  in  order  to  fupply  that  deficient  thlnnefs  and 
want  of  folvent  force  in  hard,  and  to  allow  for  the  na¬ 
tural  fulnefs  and  fermentative  quality  of  foft  5  a  parti¬ 
cular  to  which  London  in  a  great  meafure  owes  the  pe¬ 
culiar  mucilaginous  and  nutritious  quality  of  its  malt 
liquors. 

Although  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  in- 
difpenfable,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  the  fmall  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  utmoft  variety,  that  they  cannot  be  far  di- 
ftant.  If,  therefore,  w’e  know  that  a  certain  degree 
extrads  the  firft  principles  in  a  certain'  proportion,  we 
need  not  much  coiifideration  to  fix  upon  another  de¬ 
gree  that  fliall  produce  the  required  proportion  of  the* 
remaining  qualities,  and  effed  that  equal  diftribution 
of  parts  in  the  extrad  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  fer¬ 
mentation  to  form  into  a  confident  whole.”  p 

The  principal  ufe  of  boiling,  as  it  refpeds  the  W’orts 
particularly,  is  to  feparate  the  grofler  or  more  palpable 
parts  of  the  extrad,  preparatory  to  that  more  minute 
feparation  which  is  to  be  effeded  in  the  gyle  tun.  The 
eye  is  a  very  competent  judge  of  this  effed  j  for  the 
concretions  into  which  the  continued  adion  of  boiling 
forms  thofe  parts  are  obvious  to  the  flighteft  infpec- 
tion,  whilft  the  perfed  tranfparency  of  the  interftices 
of  the  worts  points  out  its  utility  in  ptomoting  that  de- 
firable  quality  in  the  beer.  Thefe  coagulable  parts 
are  formed  from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already 
mentioned  ;  and  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  firft  worts  than  in  thofe  that  come  af¬ 
ter  j  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  in  thefe  laft  fo  ming-*' 
led  with  a  quantity  of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they  be¬ 
come  much  more  difficultly  coagulable  in  the  weak 
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Brewing,  worts  tlian  in  fuch  as  are  ftrongcr,  and  hence  thefc  re- 
-  -  V—  quire  to  be  much  longer  boiled  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  hops  arc  generally  added, 
which  are  found  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  too  great  tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The 
fine  effential  oil  of  hops  being  moft  volatile  and  foonefi: 
extrafted,  we  are  therefore  taught  the  advantage  of 
boiling  the  firfl  wort  no  longer  than  is  fufficient  to 
form  the  extraft,  without  expofing  it  to  the  aftion  of 
the  fire  fo  long  as  to  diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  this 
moft  valuable  principle,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  of  ob¬ 
taining  it.  To  the  fubfequent  worts  we  can  afford  a 
larger  allowance,  and  purfue  the  means  of  prefervatioii 
fo  long  as  we  can.  keep  in  view  thofe  of  flavour  5  to 
which  no  rules  can  pofitively  dlreff,  the  procefs  vary¬ 
ing  with  every  variety  of  beer,  and  differing  as  effen- 
tially  in  the  produ61:ion  of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the 
modes  of  producing  wine  and  vinegar. 

The  confequence  of  not  allowing  a  fufficient  time 
for  the  due  feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  wort  and  ex- 
tra<511on  of  the  requifite  qualities  of  the  hop  mufl;  be 
obvious.  If  we  proceed  to  the  other  extreme,  xve 
have  every  thing  to  apprehe  id  from  the  introduction 
of  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  grolfer  principles  of  the 
hop,  w'hich  are  very  inimical  to  fermentation  }  and 
from  impairing  the  fermentative  quality  of  the  wrorts 
themfelves,  by  fuffering  their  too  long  expofure  to  the 
aClion  of  the  fire  paffing  through  them,  wffiereby  they 
are  reduced  to  a  more  denfe  confiflence,  and  their 
parts  too  intimately  blended  to  yield  to  the  feparating 
force  of  fermentation  with  that  eafe  the  perfeCfion  of 
the  produCl  .requires. 

The  laft  fiep  in  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  ferment 
the  liquor  properly  j  for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever 
care  and  pains  havo  been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they 
will  be  found  altogether  inefficient  to  produce  the  li¬ 
quor  defired.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  proper  ferment  3  for  though  all  fermentable  li¬ 
quors  w'ould  in  time  begin  to  ferment  of  themfelves, 
yet,  being  alfo  fufceptible  of  putrefaClion,  the  vinous 
and  putrefactive  ferments  would  both  take  place  at  the 
fame  time  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  product  would  be 
entirely  fpoiled.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial 
ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a  low 
price,  viz.  bcer-yeaft  and  wine-lees.  A  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  might  render  the  bufinefs  of  the  brewery 
for  diftillation,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  malt-diftiller, 
♦See  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous^.  Brewers 

Nation,  have  always  found  it  a  confiderable  difficulty  to  pro¬ 
cure  thefe  ferments  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  conftantly  ready  for  ufe  j  and  this  has  been 
fo  great  a  difeouragement  to  the  bufinefs,  that  fome 
have- endeavoured  to  produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  particular  fermentable  in¬ 
gredients  :  but  this  has  been  attempted  without  any 
great  fuccefs,  all  thefe  mixtures  falling  fliort  even  of 
common  baker’s  leaven  in  their  ufe.  Whoever  has  a 
turn  for  making  experiments  and  attempting  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  will  find  it  much  eafier  and  more 
advantageous  to  preferve  and  raife  nurferies  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ones,  than  to  devife  mixtures  of  others.  Yeaft 
may  be  preferved  by  freeing  it  from  its  moifter  parts. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  fun’s  heat,  but  llowly  and 
imperfeCily.  The  beft  method  is  by  gently  preffing  it 
Iv,  canvas  bags :  thus  the  liquid  part,  in  which  there 


10 

Of  fermen¬ 
tation. 


is  fcarce  any  virtue,  will  be  throwp  off,  and  the  folid  Brewing^, 
will  remain  behind  in  form  of  a  cake,  which  may  be  • 

packed  in  a  barrel  or  box,  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
time  fvveet  and  fragrant,  and  fit  for  the  finefl  ufes  j 
and  the  fame  method  may  be  taken  either  with  wine- 
lees  or  the  flowers  of  wine.  The  former  may  be 
brought  from  abroad  with  great  eafe  in  this  manner : 
the  latter  may  be  made  with  us  from  the  lees,  by  only 
diffolving  them  in  water,  and  flirring  them  about  wdth 
a  hick  3  by  this  means,  the  lighter,  more  moveable, 
and  more  aClive  part  of  the  lees  %vill  be  thrown  up  to 
to  the  top,  and  may  be  taken  off  and  preferved,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  in  any  quantity  defired.  By 
this  means,  an  eafy  method  is  found  of  railing  an  in- 
exhauflible  fund  5  or  a  perpetual  fupply  of  the  mofk 
proper  ferments  may  be  readily  formed  in  the  way  of 
fucceffive  generation,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  future  occa- 
fion  of  complaint  for  want  of  them  in  the  bufinefs  of 
diftillation.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  all  ferments  a- 
bound  in  effential  oil  much  more  than  the  liquors 
which  produce  them  *,  whence  they  very  ftrongly  re¬ 
tain  the  particular  flavour  and  feent  of  the  fubje61:  from 
whence  they  w’ere  made.  It  is  requifite,  therefore, 
before  the  ferment  is  applied,  to  confider  what  flavour 
ought  to  be  introduced,  and  .accordingly  what  fpecies 
of  ferment  is  moft  fuited  to  the  liquor.  The  alteration 
thus  caufed  by  ferments  is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  or  bring  over  any  naturally  fermentable  liquor  of 
a  neutral  kind  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  w’hich 
yielded  the  ferment.  The  benefit  of  this,  however, 
does  not  extend  to  malt,  or  to  any  other  matter  that 
does  not  naturally  yield  a  tolerably  pure  and  taftelefs 
fpirit,  as  it  otherwife  makes  not  a  fimple,  pure,  and 
uniform  flavour,  but  a  compound  and  mixed  one. 

The  greateft  circumfpeftion  and  care  are  neceftary 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be 
cbofen  perfe(flly  fw^eet  and  frefh  :  for  all  ferments  are 
liable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt ;  and  if  in  this  cafe 
they  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will 
communicate  their  naufeous  and  filthy  flavour  to  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  got  off.  If  the  ferment  is 
four,  it  ihuft  by  no  means  be  ufed  for  any  liquor  5  for  it 
wdll  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  wffiole,  and  even  pre¬ 
vents  its  rifing  to  a  head,  and  give  it  an  acetous,  in- 
ftead  of  a  vinous,  tendency.  When  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  is  got  ready,  it  muft  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a  ftate 
barely  tepid,  or  fcarce  luke-warm.  The  beft  method 
of  putting  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  ftrong  and  quick,  is  as  follows.  When  the  fer¬ 
ment  is  folid,  it  muft  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  gently 
thinned  with  fome  of  the  w^arm  liquor  ;  but  a  complete 
or  uniform  folutlon  of  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  or  defired, 
as  this  w^ould  weaken  its  efficacy  for  the  future  bufi¬ 
nefs.  The  whole  intended  quantity  being  thus  loofely 
mixed  in  fome  of  the  luke-warm  liquor,  and  kept  near 
the  fire  or  elfewhere  in  a  tepid  ftate,  free  from  too  rude 
commerce  with  the  external  air,  more  of  the  Infenfibly 
warm  liquor  ought  at  proper  intervals  to  be  brought 
in,  till  thus  by  the  degrees  the  whole  quantity  is  fet 
at  work  together.  When  the  whole  is  thus  fet  at  w’ork, 
fecured  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from 
a  too  free  intercourle  with  the  external  air,  it  be¬ 
comes  as  it  were  the  bufinefs  of  nature  to  fiulfti  the 
operation. 

In  the  operation  of  fermentation,  how^ever,  the  de¬ 
gree 
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forming  the  extracts  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  an  important  difference  in  the 
effeft.  In  the  heat  of  fermentation,  fimilar  confequen- 
ces  refult  from  fimilar  variety.  Under  a  certain  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer,  as  far 
as  art  is  capable,  the  finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  pre- 
ferve  that  fulnefs  upon  the  palate  which  is  by  many  fo 
much  admired  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  flight  altera¬ 
tion  we  can  throw  It  off,  and  produce  that  evennefs  and 
uniformity  of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any  charafterif- 
tical  property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  only  for  want 
of  that  heavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers. 
If  a  more  vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  w'e  can,  by  col- 
lefting  and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of 
the  wort,  caufe  the  feparatlon  and  abforption  of  fuch  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginous  and  earthy  princi¬ 
ples,  as  to  produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfe£l  ftate  at  the 
earlleft  period,  and  fo  highly  flavourous  as  to  create  a 
fufpicion  of  an  adventitious  quality.  But  though  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  often  hath  been  done,  the  proper 
management  of  fermenting  liquors  depends  fo  mucTi 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  flight  and  feemingly  unimport¬ 
ant  circumftances,  that  it  hath  never  yet  been  laid 
down  In  an  Intelligible  manner  j  and  no  rules,  drawn 
from  any  thing  hitherto  publllhed  on  the  fubjeft  of 
brewing,  can  be  at  all  fufficlent  to  direft  any  perfon  in 
this  matter,  unlefs  he  hath  had  confiderable  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  obferving  the  praftice  of  a  brewhoufe. 

To  what  we  have  now  faid  we  lhall  only  add,  from 
a  praftlcal  treatife  on  brewing  lately  publiftied,  the 
names  of  the  materials  and  their  proportions,  which 
are  employed  by  the  London  brewers  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  different  kinds  of  malt  liquors. 


Kinds  of  Malt, 
Weft  country  pale, 
Herts  pale 
— —  brown, 

-  amber. 


Porter. 


Hops, 

Coculus  Indie. 
Leghorn  juice. 


Reading  Beer. 


Pale  malt,  20  quarters. 


Hops, 

Grains  of  Paradife, 
Coriander  feed,  ground. 
Sugar, 

Amber  Bei 

Kinds  of  Malt. 

Weft  country  pale,  24 
Herts  pale,  1 24 

.  amber,  10 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
I  3  o 
006 


Quarters,  25 


Hops, 

Leghorn  juice,  o 
Moloffes,  o 
Grains  of  Para¬ 
dife  ground, o 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


London  Ale. 

Kinds  of  Malt.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Herts  white,  23  Hops,  i  310 

— —  amber,  2  Grains  of  parad.  004 

.  Coriander,  004 

Quarters,  25  Orange  pow'der,  001 

Windsor  Ale. 

Kind  of  Malt. 

Herts  pale,  25  quarters.  Hops, 

Honey, 

Coriander  feed. 

Grains  of  parad. 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
200 
O  o  40 

0  4 


Welch  Ale. 


Bell  pale  malt,  nine  quarters. 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
i  o 
>  6 
>  30 


Hops,  beft  Kent, 
Sugar, 

Grains  of  paradife. 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
o  2  14 


Kinds  of  Malt. 
Herts  pale, 

-  amber. 


WlRTEMBERG  AlE. 


Quarters,  2  5 

This  yielded  89  barrels  and  two  firkins  of  porter. 

Another  proportion  of  materials  for  Porter. 

Kinds  of  Malt.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Herts  pale,  1 1  Hops,  120 

— — ■  amber,  y  Coculus  indie.  004 

Weft  country  brown,  7  Leghorn  juice,  o  o  30 

Quarters,  25 

Thisproportlon  of  materials  yielded  87  barrels  one  firkin. 
Brown  Stout. 

Kinds  of  Malt.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs 

Herts  brown,  12  Hops,  2  c  o 

amber,  4  Coculus  indie.  004 

-  white,  4  Sugar,  o  i  o 

-  Bitter  bean,  006 

Quarters,  20 

VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 


Quarters,  29 


Hops, 

Honey,  o 

Sugar,  o 

Hartlh.  lhavings,  o 

Ground  coriander 
feed,  o 

Caraway  feeds,  o 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


28 


Hock. 

Kinds  of  Malt. 

Herts  pale,  14  Hops, 

•'  ■  amber,  6  Coculus  Indl- 

■  "  —  cus  berry. 
Quarters,  20  Sugar, 

Bitter  bean, 

Scurty-Grass  Ale. 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
I  3  10 


Kinds  of  Malt. 
Herts  pale, 

•  amber. 


Hops, 
Molaffes, 


25  pounds. 
,  10  ditto. 

Garden  feurvy-grafs  5  bulhels. 
Alexandrian  fenna,  2  pounds. 
Quarters,  6  Horfe-radilh  root,  i  ditto. 

which  is  to  be  fliced  into 
the  working  tun, 

3'^ 
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Table  Beer. 

4  Hops,  72  pounds. 

2  Spanilh  juice,  12  ditto. 

2 

Quarters,  8 

BREY,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant,  feated  on  a  rivulet,  in  E.  Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lat. 
51.6. 

EREYNIA,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the  cappa- 
ris.  Sec  Capparis,  Botany  Index. 

BRIANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Dau- 
phiny,  capital  of  the  Brianconnois.  E.  Long.  6.  45. 
N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a  teritory  of  France,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  Ambrunois, 
Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  valleys, 
which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
though  it  is  extremely  cold,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
paftures.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  wood  j 
yet  they  choofe  to  be  in  the  ftables  with  their  cattle 
fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themfelves  warm.  Bri- 
ancon  is  the  capital  town. 

BRIAR,  in  Botany,  the  Englifti  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  rofa.  See  Rosa,  Botany  Index. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  a  long  ftreet  full  of  inns  and  farriers,  it  being  on 
the  great  road  to  Lyons*,  and  the  canal  of  Briare, 
which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  maintains  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  means  of 
the  Loing.  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  47.40. 

BRIAREUS,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory,  a  giant;  the  fon 
of  iEther,  Titan,  or  Coelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his 
name  in  heaven  ;  on  earth  he  w'as  called  JEgeon.  He 
W'as  of  lingular  fervice  to  Jupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas, 
Neptune,  and  the  reft  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind 
him  in  chains  and  dethrone  him.  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  he  confpired  with  the  reft  of  his  gigantic  brethren 
to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  this  occafion,  defcribes 
him  as  having  100  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
f  En.  X.  fire  f .  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punilh  him, 

3^5-  threw  him  under  Mount  .®tna,  which,  as  often  as  he 

moves,  belches  out  fire.  See  ^Etna. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  word  is  French,  bribe,  which  originally  de¬ 
notes  a  bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the 
table  ;  on  which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as 
panis  mendicatus,  and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the 
matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  confifted.  Hence  al- 
fo  the  Spaniards  ufe  bribar  and  brivar  for  begging  ; 
and  brivia,  brivoneria,  and  brivonifmo,  for  beggary.  In 
middle  age  writers,  a  bribe  given  a  judge  is  called  quota 
litis,  and  the  receiver,  ca7npi  particeps,  or  cambi par- 
ticeps  ;  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  1.  e.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  ftiared  with  the  giver. 

BRIBERY,  in  Law,  is  a  high  offence,  where  a  per- 
fon  in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward,,- 
nr  brockage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the  king  on¬ 
ly.  But,  taken  largely,  it  fignifies  the  receiving  or 
offering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  julftice,  •whether 


Bribery.  Kinds  of  Malt. 
^  Herts  white, 

-  Pale, 

— —  amber. 


judge,  officer,  &c.  to  aft  contrary  to  his  duty ;  and  Bribery 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for  ^ 

a  public  office.  ’  j 

In  the  eaft  it  is  the  cuftom  never  to  petition  any  fu- 
perior  for  juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a 
prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  defpotic 
countries  ;  where  the  true  principles  of  government  are 
never  underftood,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  no 
obligation  due  from  the  fuperior  to  the  infetior,  no  re¬ 
lative  duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the  governed. 

The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  fevere  in- 
junftions  agalnft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a  man’s 
vote  in  the  fenate  or  other  public  affembly,  as  for  the 
bettering  of  common  juftice  ;  yet,  by  a  ftrange  indul¬ 
gence  in  one  Inftance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac¬ 
tice  ;  allowing  the  magiftrate  to  receive  fmall  prefents, 
provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  100  crowns 
a-year  ;  not  confidering  the  infinuating  nature  and  gi¬ 
gantic  progrefs  of  this  vice,  when  once  admitted.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take 
prefents  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  puniffied  in  the  fe- 
vereft  manner  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  of¬ 
fered  a  bribe  was  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  re¬ 
ceived  a  bribe.  In  England  this  offence  of  taking 
bribes  is  puniftied,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine  and  im- 
prifonment ;  and  in  thofe  that  offer  a  bribe,  though  not 
taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  efpecially  the  fuperior 
ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  an 
offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thorpe  w*as  hanged  for 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Bya  ftatute  1 1  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king  convifted  of 
bribery,  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  puniftied  at  the 
king’s  will,  and  be  difeharged  from  his  fervice  for  ever. 

And  fome  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations,  and  otherwife 
very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  wdth  this  for¬ 
did  vice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  the  earl 
of  M.  lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by 
the  commons,  for  refufing  to  hear  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  king,  till  he  had  received  bribes,  &c.  was, 
by  fentence  of  the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
difabled  to  hold  any  for  the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  alfo  fined  50,000!.  and  imprifoned  du¬ 
ring  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  llth  year  of  King 

George  I.  the  lord  chancellor  M - had  a  fomewhat 

milder  punilhment :  he  w’as  impeached  by  the  com¬ 
mons,  with  great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places 
of  mafters  in  chancery  for  exorbitant  fums,  and  other 
corrupt  praftices,  tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of 
the  fuitors  of  that  court  ;  and  the  charge  being  made 
good  agalnft  him,  being  before  dlvefted  of  his  office, 
he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000!.  and  Impri¬ 
foned  till  it  was  paid.  It  is  fald  that  one  of  the  peers, 
if  not  two,  who  voted  againft  him,  had  been  poffeffed 
of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  ma¬ 
fters  in  chancery  whenever  vacant. 

Bribery  in  EleBions.  See  Elections. 

BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This 
was  a  military  order,  inftltuted  by  St  Bridget,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Auguftin.  This  order  was 
approved  by  Pope  Urban  V.  They  were  to  fight  for 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and  aflift  widows, 
orphans,  the  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddifh  earth,  formed  into  long 

fquares, 
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Brick,  fquares,  four  Inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by 
■  *  means  of  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in 
a  kiln,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 
built  with  them. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  three  kinds  of  bricks  j  the 
firfl;  whereof  was  called  \didoron\^  I.  e.  of  two  palms  \ 
the  fecond  {tetradoroTi^  of  four  palms  \  the  third 
tadorotj']^  of  five  palms.  They  had  alfo  other  bricks, 
juft  half  each  of  thofe,  to  render  their  works  more  fo- 
lid,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  diver- 
fities  of  the  figures  and  fizes  of  the  bricks. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  brick  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  foot  broad  j  which  meafiires  agree  with  thofe  of 
feveral  Roman  bricks  in  England,  which  are  about  17 
Inches  long,  and  1 1  broad,  of  our  meafure.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice,  of  w^hich 
ftately  columns  were  built  5  they  w’ere  firft  formed  in  a 
circular  mould,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt,  into 
four  or  more  quarters  or  fides  ;  afterwards,  in  laying, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concentered 
fo  exa611y,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire  piece  f . 
The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  four 
and  two  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes 
fomething  more  than  ours.  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  building,  the  ftrength  of  which  confifts 
much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at  leaft  if 
W’ell  laid,  and  having  a  good  bond. 

Supplement  Bricks  among  us  are  various,  according  to  their 
u  Cbambers.v^rious,  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making, 
&c.  The  principal  are,  compafs-bricks,  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  form,  ufed  in  fteyning  of  walls  :  coi*cave  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water  : 
feather-edg^d  bricks,  w^hich  are  like  common  ftatute- 
brlcks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  pannels  in  timber  build¬ 
ings  :  cogging  bricks  are  ufed  for  making  the  indented 
w'orks  under  the  caping  of  walls  built  with  great  bricks  ; 
caping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  caping  of  avails  : 
Dutch  or  Flemifli  bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  ftables, 
and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and  cifterns  ;  clinkers,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making  ; 
fandel  or  fqmel-bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outmoft  in  a  kiln 
or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as  not 
being  thoroughly  burnt :  great  bricks  are  thofe  twelve 
inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,  ufed  to  build 
fence-walls  :  plafter  or  buttrefs  bricks,  have  a  notch  at 
one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  j  their  ufe  is  to 
bind  the  work  which  Is  built  of  great  brick  :  ftatute- 
bricks,  or  fraall  common  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to 
be  nine  Inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  tw^o 
and  a  half  thick  \  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Worlidge,  and  others  after  him,  have  endej^voured  to 
excite  brick-makers  to  try  their  Ikill  in  making  a  new 
kind  of  brick,  or  a  compofition  of  clay  and  fand,  w’here- 
of  to  form  window’-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  fafliioned  in 
moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  wdth 
a  fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire  piece,  by 
which  may  be  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone  work.  The 
thing  fliould  feem  feafible,  by  the  earthen  pipes  made 
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fine,  thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  w’'ater  under-g!-ound  at  ^ 
Portfmouth  ;  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates  for 
chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of  a 
great  bignefs  and  thicknefs.  If  cliimney-pieces  thus 
made  in  moulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were  not  found 
fmooth  enough,  they  might  be  poliflied  with  fand  and 
water  ;  or  were  care  taken,  w  hen  they  w^ere  half  dry  in 
the  air,  to  have  them  poliflied  with  an  inftruinent  of 
copper  or  Iron,  then  leave  them  till  they  W’ere  dry 
enough  to  burn,  it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much 
polilhing  afterwards.  The  work  might  even  be  glaz. 
ed,  as  potters  do  their  fine  earthen  ware,  either  white 
or  of  any  other  colour  *,  or  it  might  be  veined  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  marble,  or  be  painted  with  figures  of  various 
colours,  which  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps  equal¬ 
ly  durable,  and  as  beautiful,  as  marble  itfelf. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red,  though  there  are  fome  alfo 
of  a  white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous.  Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear 
of  ftones,  even  fea-oufe  ^  but  all  will  not  burn  red,  a 
property  peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous 
particles.  In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a 
hazely,  yellowifli- coloured,  fatty  earth,  fomewhat  red- 
dlfh,  vulgarly  called  ioam.  The  earth,  according  to 
Leibourn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made 
into  bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch 
bricks  as  will  ftand  the  fierceft  fires,  Stourbridge  clay  or 
Windfor  loam  are  efteemed  the  beft.  In  general,  the 
earth  whereof  bricks  are  made,  ought  not  to  be  too 
fandy,  which  would  render  them  heavy  and  brittle  ;  nor 
too  fat,  w^hich  would  make  them  crack  in  drying. 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brick-making  is  call¬ 
ing  the  clay,  or  earth.  The  next  ftep  is  to  tread  or 
temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what 
is  ufually  done  ;  fince  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  this  firft  preparation.  The  earth  it¬ 
felf,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  dufty  \ 
but  adding  fmall  quantities  ofw’ater  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opens  its 
body,  and  tinges  the  w^hole  with  a  tough  gluey  band 
or  fubftance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater 
them,  as  the  ufual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and 
brittle,  almoft  as  the  earth  they  are  made  of  *,  whereas, 
if  duly  tempered,  they  become  fmooth  and  folid,  hard 
and  durable.  A  brick  of  this  laft  fort  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  contrary 
way  j  in  which  the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and  full 
of  cracks,  partly  through  w^ant  of  due  working,  and 
partly  by  mixing  of  allies  and  light  fandy  earth  to  make 
it  w^ork  eafy  and  with  greater  difpatch  j  as  alfo  to  fave 
culm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may  add,  that  for 
bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tempered,  as  they 
become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a  longer 
time  in  drying  and  burning  than  the  common  ones  ; 
and  that  the  well  drying  of  bricks  before  they  are  burned 
prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burning. 

Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe 
that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firft  fet  or  placed  in  it  j  and 
then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they 
put  in  fome  wmod  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  5  and 
this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which 
is  known  by  the  fmoke’s  turning  from  a  darkifli  colour 
to  tranfparent  fmoke  :  they  then  leave  oft'  putting  in 
wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning  j  which 
is  performed  by  putting  in  brufti,  furze,  fpray,  heath, 
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,  33nck.  ^  brake  or  fern  faggots :  but  before  tliey  put  in  any  fag- 
gots,  they  dam  up  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 
^vith  pieces  of  bricks  (which  they  call piled  up 
one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth 
inftead  of  mortar.  The  fhinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that 
there  is  but  jail  room  above  it  to  thrufl  in  a  faggot: 
then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln 
and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  kiln  5  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for 
an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  alternately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effe6led  in 
48  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps^  built  of 
the  bricks  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in 
kilns,  with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through  5  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead 
of  arching,  they  fpan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks  pro¬ 
ject  one  over  another  on  both  Tides  of  the  place,  for  the 
xvood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both  fides, 
till  about  three  feet  high  j  then  they  almoft  fill  it  with 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then 
cverfpan  the  arch  5  but  they  ftrew  fea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks  \  laftly,  they 
kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal  \  and  when 
all^  is  confumed,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks  are  fuf- 
ficiently  burnt. 

^  Vol.  i.  In  l)r  Percival’s  elfays*,  we  have  the  following  ex- 

p.  zox.  periment  of  the  effefts  of  bricks  on  water.  “  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  common  brick  were  fteeped  four  days  in 
a  bafon  full  of  diftilled  water.  The  water  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  examined  by  various  chemical  tefts. 

It  was  immifcible  with  foap,  ftruck  a  lively  green  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  was  rendered  flightly  laftefcent  by 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  quite  milky  by  the  fixed  alkali 
and  by  a  folution  of  facchamm  faturni.  The  infufion 
of  tormentil  root  produced  no  change  in  it.”  This  ex¬ 
periment,  he  obferves,  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  lining  wells  with  brick,  a  pra(ft:ice  very 
common  in  many  places,  and  wLich  cannot  fail  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  water  hard  and  unwholefome.  Clay  gene¬ 
rally  contains  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters.  The 
coloured  loams  often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  the 
ochre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  earth  are  ftill  more 
common  ingredients  in  their  compofition  \  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Ml*  GeolFrey  and  Mr  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  alum  alfo  may  in  large  quantity  be  extra^led 
from  clay.  Now  as  clay  is  expofcd  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and 
burnt,  this  procefs  refembles  in  many  refpefls  that  by 
ivhich  the  alum-ftone  is  prepared.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  efHorefcence  \rhich  Is  frequently  obfer- 
vable  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous 
nature.  The  long  cxpofure  of  clay  to  the  air  before 
it  is  moulded  Into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations 
of  the  pit-coal  ufed  for  burning  it,  together  with  the 
fuffocating  and  bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  ignited  clay  itfelf,  fufticiently  account  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

0.7  of  Bricks^  olive  oil  Imbibed  by  the  fubftance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it.  This  oil  was 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  many  difeafes,  but  is 
now  juftly  laid  afide. 
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BRiCK-Lnyer^  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  Is  to  build 
with  bricks,  or  make  brick  work. 

Brick-layers  work,  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  Includes 
tyling,  walling,  chimney-work,  and  paving  with  bricks 
and  tyles.  In  the  country  it  alfo  includes  the  mafon’s 
and  plafterer’s  bufinefs. 

The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers  are  bricks,  tyles, 
mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle  pins.  Their  tools  are  a 
brick  trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar  j  a  brick-axe, 
to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  lhape  j  a  faw,  for  faw- 
ing  bricks  5  a  rub-ftone,  on  which  to  rub  them  j  alfo  a 
fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  are  at  right 
angles  5  a  bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the  under  Tides  of 
bricks  to  the  angles  required  5  a  fmall  trannel  of  Iron, 
wLerewIth  to  mark  the  bricks  5  a  fioat-ftone,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  deferibed  5 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  j  line-pins  to  lay  their 
rows  or  courfesbyj  plumb-rule,  whereby  to  carry  their 
work  upright  ;  level,  to  condu6l  it  horizontal  j  fquare, 
to  fet  off  right  angles  j  ten-foot  rod,  wherewith  to  take 
dimenfions  j  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints  ; 
rammer,  wherewdth  to  beat  the  foundation  y  crow  and 
pick-axe,  wherewith  to  dig  through  w*alls. 

The  London  brick-layers  make  a  regular  company*^ 
which  was  incorporated  in  1568  j  and  confifts  of  a  ma- 
fter,  two  wardens,  20  affiftants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

BRiCK-Layi/ig,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks. 

Moxon  hath  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick¬ 
laying  *,  in  which  he  deferibes  the  materials,  tools,  and 
method  of  working,  ufed  by  brick-layers. 

Great  care  Is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  joint 
on  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  as  feldom  as  may 
be  5  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  outfides.  Some  brick-layers,  in  working  a 
brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on  one  fide  of  the 
wall  perpendicular  to  the  header  on  the  other  fide,  and 
fo  all  along  the  whole  courfe  j  whereas,  if  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the 
ftretcher  on  the  other  fide,  it  wwld  be  a  ftronger  tooth¬ 
ing,  and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of  one  fide  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon 
of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them 
be  kept  as  dry  as  poflible  ^  if  in  fummer,  it  will  quit 
coft  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then 
unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make 
the  work  ftronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparatc- 
ly,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe  after  they  are 
laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  the  phyficians  college, 
by  order  of  Dr  Hooke.  If  bricks  are  laid  in  fummer, 
they  are  to  be  covered  j  for  if  the  mortar  dries  too  ha- 
ftily.  It  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as  when 
left  to  dry  more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  In 
winter,  they  fliould  alfo  be  covered  w*el],  to  prole6l 
them  from  rain,  fnow  and  froft  j  which  laft  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  mortar,  efpecially  to  all  fuch  as  have  been 
wetted  juft  before  the  froft  alTaults  it. 

BRiCK-Maker,  Is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of 
Bricks.  This  Is  moftly  performed  at  fome  fmall  dl- 
ftance  from  cities  and  towns  y  and  though  fome,  through 
ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  bccaufe 
laborious,  yet  the  mafters  about  London,  and  other 
capital  cities,  are  generally  men  of  fubftance. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counterfeiting  of 
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Bride,  a  brick-wall  on  plafter  ;  which  is  done  by  fmearing  it 
iSride-  over  with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an 
groom,  gjged  tool ;  thefe  laft  are  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine 
plafter. 

BRIDE,  a  w’oman  newly  married.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  bride  to  be  condu6led 
from  her  father’s  houfe  to  her  hufhand’s  in  a  chariot, 
the  evening  being  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  to  conceal 
her  bluflies  ;  ftie  w^as  placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband 
fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  moft  intimate  friends 
on  the  other ;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and  ftie 
was  entertained  in  the  palTage  with  a  fong  fuitable  to 
the  occafion.  When  they  arrived  at  their  journey’s  end, 
the  axle-tree  of  the  coach  they  rode  in  was  burnt,  to 
fignify  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father’s 
houfe. — Among  the  Romans,  the  bride  wras  to  feem  to 
be  ravifhed  by  f®rce  from  her  mother,  in  memory  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus  :  fhe  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  one  whereof  carried  a  torch, 
and  the  other  two  led  the  bride  ^  a  fpindle  and  diftaff 
being  carried  with  her :  (he  brought  three  pieces  of 
money  called  affes,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom, 
v/hofe  doors  on  this  occafion  w^ere  adorned  wuth  flow^ers 
and  branches  of  trees:  being  here  interrogated  who  fhe 
was,  Ihe  waste  anfwer  Caia^  in  memory  of  Caia  Cecilia, 
wife  of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  w^as  an  excellent  lanijica 
or  fpinftrefs  j  for  the  like  reafon,  before  her  entrance, 
fhe  lined  the  door-pofts  with  wool,  and  fmeared  them 
with  greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threfhold, 
fhe  touched  both  5  but  ftarting  back  from  the  door  refu- 
fed  to  enter,  till  at  length  fhe  pafied  the  threfhold,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  ftep  over  without  touching  it  :  here  the 
keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial  fupper  w^as  prepared  for 
her,  and  minftrels  to  divert  her  j  fhe  was  feated  on  the 
figure  of  a  priapus,  and  here  the  attendant  boys  re- 
ligned  her  to  the  pronub^e^  who  brought  her  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 
to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for 
perpetuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a  man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  bride. 

The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a  kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between 
them  tw'O,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the 
match,  having  fliaved  the  bride’s  hair  clofe  to  her  fkin, 
drefled  her  up  in  man’s  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
mattrefs  :  this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in  his  u^ 
fual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary,  and  ftealing  as 
privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  w-here  the  biide  lay, 
and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took  her  to  his  embra¬ 
ces  •,  and  having  ftaid  a  Ihort  time  with  her,  returned 
to  his  companions,  with  wffiom  he  continued  to  fpend 
his  life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  unlefs  he  ftole  a  fhort  vifit  to  bis  bride,  wffiich 
could  not  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  fear  of  being  difeovered.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his 
bride  j  his  hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular 
form  \  he  had  a  coronet  or  chaplet  on  his  head,  and 
was  drefled  in  a  white  garment. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  for¬ 
bear  the  enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  nuptial  beaedidtion  given  by  the  prieft 
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on  that  day  In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  Bridewell, 
parts  of  England,  a  cuftom  called  marchet^  obtained  j  Bridge, 
by  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entitled  to  the  firft  ^ 

night’s  habitation  with  his  tenant’s  bride  f .  ^ 

BRIDEWELL,  a  work-houfe,  or  place  of  correc-an^^j-^^Q^’ 
tion  for  vagrants,  ftrumpets,  and  other  diforderly  per-  $  88. 
fons. — Thefe  are  made  to  w^ork,  being  maintained  with!  See  ilfar* 
clothing  and  diet  ^  and  when  It  feems  good  to  their 
governors,  they  are  fent  by  pafles  Into  their  native 
countries  *,  however,  while  they  remain  here,  they  are 
not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 
receive  once  a-fortnight  fuch  a  number  of  ftripes  as  the 
governor  commands. 

Bridev/ell,  near  Fleet  ftreet.  Is  a  foundation  of  a 
mixt  and  lingular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the 
prifon,  and  "workhoufe  j  it  was  founded  in  1 553,  by 
Edward  VI.  who  gave  the  place  where  King  John  had- 
formerly  kept  his  court,  and  which  had  been  repaired  by 
Flenry  VIII.  to  the  city  of  London,  with  yco  merks 
of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  Several  youths 
are  fent  to  the  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manufacturers, 
wffio  refide  there  ;  they  are  clothed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully 
ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  a  donation  of  lol.  each,  for  carrying  on  their 
refpeCtive  trades. 

BRIDGE.  A  bridge  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  from 
one  part  of  fpace  to  another,  the  intermediate  part  be¬ 
ing  either  Impaflable,  of  difficult,  or  otherwife  of  an- 
inconvenient  accefs.  The  ftrength  muft  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  weight  wffiich  Is  to  be  fupported  j  the 
extent,  or  width  of  the  pafTage,  being  likewife  taken 
into  confideratlon.  This  paflage  may  be  of  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  and  the  weight  to  be  fupported  incon- 
fiderable  5  for  example  a  fpider  is  the  greateft  weight 
to  be  fupported  *,  and  ftie  can  fpin  as  much  matter 
from  her  bowels  as  will  anfwer  her  purpofe,-  and  can 
find  fupports  upon  which  ftie  can  make  the  extremities 
of  her  bridge  to  reft.  But  not  to  .take  up  time  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Ingenuity  (or  under  whatever  name  it  may  be 
defigned)  of  infeCts,  birds,  or  quadrupeds,  who  difeover 
admirable  inftances  of  art  fuitable  to  their  nature,  and 
ufes  fitted  for  their  fituatlon,  our  chief  intention  is  to 
inveftigate  the  different  exertions  of  the  rational  part 
of  the  creation,  and  their  manner  of  accommodating 
themfelves  to  anfwer  their  neceffary  exigences,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  prefent  confining  ourfelves  to  the  formation 
of  bridges  of  different  kinds.  The  moft  Ample  part 
of  thefe,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  in  ufe  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  When  any  paflage  exceeded  the 
ftep  or  ftretch  of  a  man’s  legs,  we  cannot  imagine,  but 
his  natural  invention  would  lead  him  to  apply  a 
ftone,  if  of  fufficient  length  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  j  but 
if  not,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  would  be 
employed  in  the  fame  way  to  render  the  paffage  more 
eafy  for  himfelf. 

Hiftory  does  not  inform  us  that  this  ufeful  art  W’as 
carried  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  ages  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvians  *,  but  we  can  fcarcely  Imagine  but  they  were 
acquainted  wnth  It,  fo  far  as  we  have  mentioned,  and 
even  to  a  greater  degree.  Can  w’e  fuppofe  that  fuch 
geniufes  as  difeovered  the  method  of  founding  and 
working  in  iron  and  brafs,  and  the  formation  and  ufe 
of  mufical  inftruments,  would  be  wanting  in  difeo- 
vering  methods  fo  intimately  connected  with  theij; 

own 
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Britl^e.  own  advantage  ?  We  have  no  accounts  handed  down 
to  us,  that  they  occupied  houfes  compofed  of  differ¬ 
ent  apartments,  and  of  different  ftories  or  flats  j  yet 
we  find  the  infinitely  wife  and  merciful  Governor  of 
the  univerfe,  when  admonifhing  Noah  refpe<5ling  the 
building  of  an  ark*  for  his  fafety,  fpeak  to  him  of 
different  rooms  and  flories,  of  which  it  was  to  con- 
fift,  in  terms  with  which  Noah  was  well  acquainted. 
As  the  Almighty  always  accommodates  himfelf  to 
the  capacities  of  his  creatures,  if  Noah  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  thefe  terms,  can  we  doubt  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  have  furniflied  his  favoured  fer- 
vant  with  a  perfpe^five  view  of  thefe  rooms  and  (lo¬ 
ries  as  he  did  to  Mofes,  when  giving  him  inflruc- 
tions  to  raife  and  conflrudl  a  fabric  of  which  he  for¬ 
merly  never  had  obtained  a  view  ?  But  this  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  it  might  be,  and  therefore  we 
will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Of  what  took  place  after  the  flood,  we  have  no  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  for  many  years,  of  this  art  being 
cultivated  to  any  extent  5  although  it  is  furprifing,  that 
upon  viewing  the  beautiful  and  fuperb  dome  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  variegated  arch  that  at  times  made 
Its  appearance,  that  an  imitation  of  neither  of  thefe 
was  not  earlier  attempted.  Among  the  eaflern  na¬ 
tions,  and  after  them  the  Egyptians,  who  have^left 
ns  fo  many  monuments  of  grandeur  and  art,  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  arch  is  to  be  found  in  any  degree  of  ele¬ 
gance.  In  fome  of  the  late  refearches  into  their  an¬ 
tiquities,  a  zodiac  painted  in  lively  colours,  and  fome 
vaultings  cut  out  in  a  rock  have  been  difcovered  j 
but  what  is  formed  of  different  (lone  is  but  of  a  rude 
compofure  j  yet  being  of  the  more  early  period,  w^e 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  they  gave  the  idea  to  the 
Greeks,  who  improved  it  in  a  more  elegant  flyle. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinefe,  even  at  an  earlier 
period,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfcdion  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  this  ait,  which  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  ever  reached.  We,  who  boall,  and  not 
without  fome  reafon,  of  the  elegance,  and  extent  to 
w’hlch  we  have  carried  it,  have  not  outdone  them  ? 
We  find  that  they  have  conflru6led  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  the  fpan  400  cubits,  in  the  ordinary  computa¬ 
tion  600  feet,  from  one  mountain  to  another  j  the 
height  of  this  arch  is  likewife  given  of  500  cubits, 
or  750  feet.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  if  Noah 
•was  not  the  founder  of  that  monarchy,  it  was  fome 
of  his  grand-children,  at  a  very  early  period  ^  their 
form  of  government  refembles  the  patriarchal,  which 
is  in  favour  of  Noah’s  being  their  founder,  and  that 
they  cultivate  thefe  arts,  of  which  he  inllrufled  them 
in  the  rudiments  :  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  difcufhon 
of  this  fubjeft. 

But  to  return  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  whofe 
hillory  we  know  more  tlian  we  do  of  the  other  :  Al¬ 
though  we  have  admitted  the  Egyptians  to  have  flruck 
out  the  plan,  yet  in  point  of  elegance,  in  combining 
the  parts  of  the  arch,  \\c  will  not  deny  the  Greeks  to 
have  the  firfl  fhare.  On  account  of  an  effigy,  having 
Janus  upon  the  one  fide,  and  a  bridge  on  the  oppofite, 
fome  have  aferibed  the  honour  of  the  art  to  him  5  he 
might  indeed,  on  account  of  his  improvements  of  the 
art,  (hewn  himfelf  deferving  of  having,  along  wdth  his 
effigy,  the  diftinguiffied  art  he  had  excelled  in,  engra¬ 
ved  on  the  metal,  as  a  memorial  of  his  merit.  Whether 


the  bridge  improved  by  Janus,  w’ere  over  land  or 
w'ater  we  are  not  informed ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  ne- 
ceffity,  which  is  the  mother  of  invention,  could  not 
fall  to  form  fchemes  for  conveyance  over  water*  We 
find  boats,  or  fome  fpecies  of  fhips  ufed  at  a  pretty  early 
period  ;  and  we  are  furprlfed  not  to  find  them  f^nore 
early  than  we  have  account  of,  A  boat  or  fhip  i^  an 
inverted  arch  turned  down  into  the  water.  Of  a  bridge 
of'this  kind,  wt  find  Darius  avail  himfelf  in  paffiji^g 
the  Ilellefpont,  or  the  Bofphorus,  for  we  find  differdnt 
hlflorians  of  different  opinions  wffiich  of  them  he  faf¬ 
fed,  and  the  word  Propontis  anfwers  to  either  y  al¬ 
though  we  rather  agree  with  thofe  that  make  the 
pafiage  at  the  Dardanelles,  or  in  that  flrait.  This 
mode  of  paffage  is  fllll  in  ufe,  and  found  very  conveni¬ 
ent  ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  that  Darius,  and  his 
officers,  and  court,  never  heard  of  a  bridge  before  that 
idea  flruck  them,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  fo 
happily  fucceeded.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  acquainted  with,  and  had  formed  bridges  in  their 
owm  country,  and  that  w’ant  of  materials  to  make  a  fo- 
lid  wall,  induced  them  and  others  to  conffru6l  arches, 
for  the  purpofe  of  aquedu6ls,  of  wffiich  there  is  fo  much 
occafion  in  Perfia,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  wa¬ 
ter  ‘y  and  as  they  knew  not  the  mode  of  conveying  theis 
water  in  pipes. 

Among  the  Romans  w^e  find  arches  of  different 
kinds,  and  particularly  triumphal  arches  ^  although 
thefe  were  not  always  formed  of  lading  materials,  but 
their  aqueduds  wxre  j  of  wffiich  the  remains  of  feveral 
are  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  others  of  their  ancient 
territories.  Coefar  formed  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  j  with  many  others,  the  par¬ 
ticular  mention  of  which  would  not  much  amufe  our 
readers  ;  at  the  fame  time  we  hope  it  wdll  not  be 
difagreeable  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  Trajan’s 
bridge,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Caffius.  Trajan  built 
a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  in  truth  one  can¬ 
not  fufficiently  admire  j  for  though  all  the  works 
of  Trajan  are  very  magnificent,  yet  this  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  others.  The  piers  were  20  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  fquare  flone  ^  each  of  them  150  feet  high 
above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  di- 
ffant  from  one  another  170  feet.  Though  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  work  muff  have  been  exceeding  great, 
yet  it  becomes  more  extraordinary  by  the  river’s  being 
very  rapid,  and  its  bottom  of  a  foft  nature  y  where  the 
bridge  was  built  was  the  narrowed  part  of  the  river 
thereabout,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  river  it  was  double 
or  triple  this  breadth  5  and  although  on  this  account 
it  became  fo  much  the  deeper^  and  more  rapid,  yet  no 
other  place  was  fo  fuitable  for  this  undertaking.  The 
arches  were  afterwards  broken  down  by  Adrian  j  but 
the  piers  are  dill  remaining,  which  feem  as  it  were  to 
tedlfy,  that  there  is  nothing  wffiich  human  ingenuity  is 
not  able  to  effe^l.”  From  this  account,  the  whole 
length  of  this  bridge  is  4770  feet,  that  is  500  feet  lefs 
than  an  Engliffi  mile.  The  archited  of  this  great 
work  is  faid  to  be  Apollodorus  of  Damafeus,  who,  it  is 
likewife  faid,  left  a  defeription  of  the  work  ;  but  how 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  nowhere  found  on 
record. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  French  and  Germai> 
engineers,  and  perhaps  the  Italians,  j)ught  not  to  be 
negleded..  Of  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  fubjed, 

we 
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Bridge,  we  may  name  Belidor,  of  whom  it  is  faicl,  that  he  had 
■■■  ^  the  beft  information,  from  his  acquaintance  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chief  works  of  France  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  from  his  experience  as  an  engineer.  His  di- 
redions  as  to  an  arch  or  bridge  are  fimrtly  thus  j  that 
the  piers  ought  to  be  one-fifth  part  of  the  opening, 
and  not  lefs  than  one-fixth  5  that  the  arch  Ifones  ought 
to  be  one  tliirty-fourth  part  of  the  opening  :  In  gene¬ 
ral,  that  the  pier  ought  to  be  of  that  ftrength,  that  it 
will  fupport  its  arch  as  an  abutment,  which  by  prac¬ 
tice  he  finds  one-fifth  part  of  the  opening  to  be  fiifii- 
cient  j  but  gives  as  a  rule,  one-fixth  part,  and  two  feet 
more  j  that  is,  an  arch  of  36  feet,  one-fixth  is  6+2tr.8, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  pier.  And  where  the  arch  is  72 
or  more,  he  deduces  three  inches  for  every  fix  feet 
above  48  j  therefore  the  pier  of  72  w’ould  be  14,  that 
is  two  feet  more  than  the  one-fixth  part  j  but  with  the 
above  allowance  the  pier  is  only  13  ;  w’hen  the  width 
is  96  or  above,  he  allows  the  one-fixth  part  of  the  open¬ 
ing  as  quite  fufiicient  :  this  he  feems  only  to  deduce 
from  obfervation,  without  adducing  a  reafon ;  now 
why  a  w’ide  arch  fliould  be  fupported  by  more  flen- 
der  piers,  in  proportion,  does  not  appear  quite  con- 
fiftent  with  his  principles  *,  that  the  pier  mull:  be  of 
fuch  firength  as  to  ferve  for  an  abutment  to  the  arch 
thrown  upon  it,  independent  of  the  other  arches,  which, 
when  throwm,  are  allow^ed  to  be  a  couuteipoife  to  the 
prelfure.  Although  we  do  not  fee  why  it  is  applicable  to 
his  principles,  we  will  after w^ards  have  occafion  to  fliow, 
that  it  tends  to  corroborate  the  principles  w^e  mean  to 
advance. 

We  find  another  experienced  engineer,  Mr  Gautier, 
who  only  differs  from  Belidor,  in  fo  far  as  we  obferve, 
as  to  the  length  of  the  arch-ftones.  Gautier  diredls, 
that  if  the  arch  is  24  feet,  the  arch-fione  ought  to  be 
2  feet  j  if  45,  3  feet ;  if  60,  4  feet if  75>  5  i 
96,  6  feet  j  if  the  done  is  of  a  durable  nature  :  if  foft, 
of  greater  dimenfions.  Belidor  gives  the  general  rule^ 
one-twenty-fourth  part  of  the  opening  :  this  mull;  cer¬ 
tainly  be  confidered  under  fome  limitation ;  for,  if  the 
arch  is  only  1 2  feet,  the  arch-ftonc  would  be  only  fix 
inches,  which,  we  think,  wfill  be  thought  too  flighty 
and  arches  over  doors  and  windows  would  not  be  three 
inches  j  but  although  he  mentions  no  limitation,  we 
fuppofe,  if  a  24  feet  arch  is  allowed  2  feet  of  an  arch- 
flone,  the  rule  may  with  fafety  be  followed  5  and  that 
a  fix  foot  ftone  of  a  durable  nature,  may  be  an  arcli- 
ftone,  although  the  fpan  was  150  or  200  feet. 

Under  whatever  names  later  engineers  have  a£led, 
we  find  Belidor  has  in  general  been  followed  5  both 
by  Mr  Mylne  and  others.  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a 
prieft,  archite6l  of  the  London  bridge,  has  given  his 
pier  a  much  greater  firength,  being  more  than  half 
the  opening  j  the  piers  being  from  25  to  34  feet,  18  in 
number  j  the  width  of  the  river  only  900  feet  over, 
which  this  bridge  extends. 

An  ample  reparation  is  made  for  thefe  inconvenien¬ 
ces  in  Wefiminfier  bridge  j  the  piers  more  fiender, 
a  more  eafy  paflage  for  the  w^ater,  the  piers  being  on¬ 
ly  17  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  river  1223  feet.  The 
arches  are  all  femlcircular,  and  fpriiig  from  about  two 
feet  above  low-water  mark  j  they  confifi  of  13  large 
arches  and  two  fmaller  5  the  middle  arch  is  76  feet 
fpan,  and  the  other  arches  decreafe  on  each  fide  by 
four  feet.  The  paffage  for  carriages  is  not  of  an  eafy 
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afeent,  having  30  feet  of  rife  in  6 1 1.5  feet ;  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  plainfiones  for  foot  pafiengers  on  each  fide  5 
the  ledges  adorned  with  balufirades,  and  fenii-o61a- 
gonal  towers,  which  form  the  recefies  of  the  foot-way  j 
the  whole  width  is  44  feet.  I'he  whole  is  allow’ed  to 
be  elegant  and  well  executed. 

We  now  take  a  view  of  Blackfriar’s  bridge,  (fig. 
12,  Plate  eXXX.),  which  prefents  us  with  foinething 
novel,  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  no  precaution  is 
negleded  that  could  contribute  to  its  firength,  or  give 
addition  to  its  elegance.  Its  arches  are  of  the  elliptic 
form,  at  leaft  nearly  fo.  Upon  examination  of  the 
figure  of  which  we  are  pofiefled,  the  middle  arch  is  a 
fpan  of  ICO  feet,  the  flat  part  of  the  arch  is  deferibed 
with  a  radius  of  about  57  feet  j  and  the  lelTer  circles 
on  each  fide  35^  or  36  nearly  j  this  fmall  arch  is 
continued  below  its  diameter  till  its  chord  become 
1 6  feet  nearly,  and  its  verfed  fine  5  feet,  w  hich  gives 
it  the  degree  of  novelty  alluded  to  5  and  which  is 
far  from  being  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  The  flioul- 
ders  are  coinpaftly  filled  wuth  ruble-work ,  the  bed  of 
each  row  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.  To  the 
height  the  arch  can  b^  raifed  without  a  fupporting 
frame,  an  inverted  femicircle  is  drawn,  the  convexity  of 
the  arch  refiing  upon  this  ruble-work,  which  is  formed 
of  Kentifii  rag,  but  other  hard  fione  will  equally  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  as  this  cannot  be  everywhere  procured. 
This  inverted  arch  anfwers  tw^o  material  ufes  5  it  pre¬ 
vents  this  ruble  being  raifed  by  any  lateral  prelfure  y 
and  W’hich  wx  think  the  mofi  material  is,  that  it  makes 
thefe  parts  of  the  arch,  which  form  the  greateft  lateral 
prelfure,  to  abut  upon  one  another ;  of  confequence 
there  is  little  or  no  lateral  prelfure  upon  the  pier. 
But  we  fl^all  refer  our  obfervations  upon  this  as  well  as' 
the  preceding  arches,  till  we  have  given  fome  account 
of  other  bridges  ^  as  w’e  willi  to  make  the  article  con¬ 
duce  to  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  fame' 
time  methodical. 

The  bridge  of  the  greatefi  extent  in  England,  is‘ 
that  built  over  the  Trent  at  Burton  ;  its  length  is 
1545  fupported  by  34  arches. 

I’he  mofi  ftupendous  bridge  in  Europe,  is  that  built 
over  the  Tave  in  Glamorganlhire,  confiding  only  of 
one  arch,  the  fegment  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is 
175  feet  5  the  chord  of  the  fegment  or  fpan  of  the 
arch  is  140  feet;  the  height  35,  and  abutments  32 
feet  y  the  archited  of  this  fiupendous  arch  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Edw^ard,  a  country  mafon  5  it  was  executed  in  the 
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year  1756. 

We  have  llkcwdfe  an  account  of  the  famous  bridge 
the  Rialto  at  Venice,  the  defign  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  On  account  of  its  flatnels  and  extent,  being  98 1 
feet  fpan,  it  is  reckoned  a  mafier-piece  of  art.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1591.  Its  height  is  only  23 
feet  above  the  water,  but  w'e  find  it  now  outdone  by 
a  country  mafon  in  Britain. 

The  next  fpecies  of  bridge  to  be  noticed  is  a  ruflien 
bridge ;  this  fpecies  of  bridge  is  formed  of  bundles  of 
rulhes,  wLich  being  covered  with  boards  and  planks^ 
form  a  paflage  over  marlhy  ground.  Bridges  form¬ 
ed  of  calks,  bottles,  or  fometimes  bullocks  blad¬ 
ders  blown  up,  and  attached  to  one  another,  have 
been  ufed  upon  occafions  by  armies.  They  have  been 
named  afeogafri.  The  materials  are  carried  along 
with  the  army  in  their  march,  which,  when  joined, 

form 
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form  a  ready  paffage  over  rivers,  or »  other  ob- 
ftrbftions  by  'w^ater  j  which  they  term  a  portable 
bridge  :  materials  of  the  above  kind  being  light,  and 
many  of  them,  as  barrels,  being  ufeful  for  other  pur- 
pofes.  Bridges  may  be  ufed  of  them  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Draw-bridges  differ  only  In  form  and  materials,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  w^ood,  and  turning  upon  one  end  upon  hin¬ 
ges,  or,  when  opening  in  the  middle,  at  both  ends,  for 
the  purpofe  of  allowing  (hips  to  pafs  up  and  down  a 
river  j  in  this  cafe  the  paffage  over  the  middle  arch  is 
formed  by  a  draw-bridge  the  manner  of  railing  them 
being  fo  univerfally  known,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
deferibe. 


A  Flying-bridge,  is  a  bridge  formed  of  one  or  more 
boats  joined  together,  and  covered  with  planks  in  the 
manner  of  flooring,  furrounded  with  a  rail  or  baluf- 
trade  j  according  to  its  breadth  it  has  one  or  more 
marts  to  fupport  a  rope  at  a  proper  height ;  one  end 
turns  round  a  windlafs,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is 
fartened  to  an  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  water  ;  the 
rope  is  kept  from  fluking  in  the  w^ater,  by  refling  on 
finall  boats  at  proper  diftances,  that  float  and  fupport 
the  rope.  The  biidge  is  then  wrought  by  one  or  more 
rudders,  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  river ;  the  rope  is 
lengthened  or  fliortened  by  the  windlafs,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  river.  Some  of  thefe  bridges  are 
formed  with  an  upper  and  lower  deck,  for  conveying 
cavalry  and  infantry  at  the  fame  time,  or  a  greater 
number  of  infantry  5  it  being  well  underftood  by  mi¬ 
litary  gentlemen,  that  the  greater  number  that  can  be 
conveyed  over  at  once,  they  can  the  fooner  form  In¬ 
to  defenfible  corps,  and  fupport  one  another  till  their 
rtrength  is  fo  augmented,  that  they  can  adl  on  the  of- 
fenfive. 

In  Plate  CXXIX,  wx  have  reprefented  a  flying  bridge 
of  this  kind.  Fig.  i.  is  the  perfpe£llve  view  of  the  courfe 
of  a  river  and  its  banks  ;  b,  r,  tb,  tw^o  long  boats,  or 
batteaux,  which  fupport  the  bridge  ;  GH,  KL,  two 
marts  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfverfe  beams,  and 
a  central  arch  fupported  in  a  vertical  pofition,  by  tw^o 
pair  of  fhrouds,  and  tw^o  chains  LN,  HR.  M,  a  horfe, 
or  crofs-piece,  upon  which  the  cable  MF  e  f  refts  j  the 
ufe  of  this  cable  is  to  re-a6l  upon  the  working  of  the 
rudders,  and  prevent  the  bridge  from  being  carried 
down  by  the  current  of  the  water.  E  Is  the  windlafs 
formerly  mentioned  j  \b^  the  rudders.  AB,  CD, 
two  portions  of  bridges  of  boats,  fartened  to  the  banks 
on  each  fide  of  the  river,  and  between  which  the  bridge 
traverfes.  Chains  fupported  by  fmall  floats,  fome- 

times  five  or  fix  of  them  placed  at  proper  diftances  j 
the  number  to  be  ufed  will  be  regulated  according  to 
the  length  of  the  cable  ;  one  of  them  is  placed  at  the 
anchor,  fo  as  the  cable  may  fwing  above  the  furface  of 
the  water  as  near  as  the  depth  of  the  river  will  permit. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge  j  a,  b^  the 
two  boats  that  fupport  It.  K,  G,  the  two  marts.  KFG, 
the  tranfverfe  piece,  over  which  the  cable  pafiTes  ;  E, 
the  windlafs  about  which  the  cable  is  wound  \  a,  the 
rudders ;  0,  a  boat ;  r,  one  of  the  floaters  that  fupport 
the  chain  j  N,  N,  pumps  for  extra^ling  the  water  out 
jof  the  boat  j  P,  P,  capftans. 

Fig.  3.  A  lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge.  A,  r,  one 
^f  the  boats  j  b^  the  rudder;  E,  the  windlafs;  M,  the 
horfe ;  GH,  one  of  the  marts ;  E,  N,  H,  F,  the  cable. 
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In  this  view  the  baluftrade  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge 
is  in  full  view. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  elevation  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  bridge 
or  ftern.  a,  b^  The  two  boats;  GH,  KL,  the  two  marts ; 
HL,  the  upper  tranfverfe  beam  ;  />,  the  low’er  tranf¬ 
verfe  beam,  over  which  the  cable  palTes,  and  occa- 
fionally  Aides  from  the  one  mart  to  the  other  ;  and  mull 
on  that  account  be  kept  wellgreafed  ;  p  ky  gg,  rtirouds 
extending  from  the  fides  of  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the 
marts ;  M,  the  crofs-piece,  over  which  the  cable  paffes 
to  the  windlafs. 

Befides  thefe  temporary  bridges  of  boats  already- 
mentioned,  there  are  permanent  bridges  formed  of  boats, 
as  at  Rouen,  Beaucalre,  and  Seville.  Thofe  of  Rouen 
and  Seville  are  the  moft  noted  ;  that  at  Rouen  was 
conftrufted  to  fupply  the  ftone  bridge  built  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  faid  to  have  been  a  ftately  fabric.  The  boats  are 
very  firm,  well  moored  wdth  ftrong  chains,  and  kept  In 
.proper  repair.  It  is  almoft;  300  yards  in  length,  paved 
with  ftone  as  a  ftreet.  A  bridge  of  boats  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  bridges,  if  well  moored,  for  as  the 
water  rifes,  whether  by  rains  or  tide,  they  keep  afloat ; 
this  bridge  is  reprefented  by  fome  as  the  wonder  of  the 
prefent  age  ;  others  fay,  it  Is  far  furpafled  by  that  of 
Seville  ;  but  when  w^e  refleft  upon  that  conftru6led  by 
Darius  over  the  ftralts  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  of  that 
by  Csefar  over  the  Rhine,  we  cannot  view  either  of 
them  with  fo  much  furprife. 

We  find  fome  of  a  different  conftru^lion,  called  float¬ 
ing  bridges ;  which  we  think  fhould  rather  be  filled 
Aiding  bridges ;  they  are  fo  conftru^led  that  the  one 
lies  above  the  other,  wEen  not  in  ufe.  When  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  ufed,  by  drawing  of  ropes  turned  over  pulleys, 
the  upper  one  moves  forward,  till  it  paffes  over  the 
Other,  when  they  are  joined  in  one,  and  form  the 
intended  paffage.  It  wdll  readily  occur  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  that  thefe  muft  be  much  limited,  as  to  their 
length,  both  on  account  of  their  weight,  and  the 
rtrength  of  the  rope  that  would  be  neceffary,  both  to 
pufh  them  over,  and  return  them  to  their  place  ;  they 
can  only  be  of  ufe  in  paflTing  a  moat,  in  befieged 
places,  or  fuch  as  are  of  inconvenient  accefs  and  lit¬ 
tle  frequented. 

We  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  fome  natural  brid¬ 
ges,  in  particular  two  very  remarkable  ones ;  the  one  in 
Virginia,  deferibed  by  Mr  Jefferfon  in  his  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  it  commences  at  the  afeent  of  a  hill,  which  feems 
to  have  been  cloven  afunder,  by  fome  convulfion  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  fiffure  at  the  bridge  is  by  fome  meafurements 
faid  to  be  270  feet ;  by  others  only  205  ;  wddth  at 
bottom  45  feet,  at  top  90,  which  gives  the  length  of 
the  bridge  ;  the  thicknefs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch, 
is  40  feet :  confiderable  part  is  of  earth,  upon  w'hlch 
grow  many  large  trees  ;  the  refidue  is  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  which  is  afolidlime- 
ftone  rock,  and  forms  the  arch,  which  is  of  a  femi-elliptl- 
cal  form,  very  flat ;  the  height  of  this  arch  above  the 
water  (the whole  being  205,  and  40  the  thicknefs)  is  165 
feet  ;  the  breadth  at  the  middle  is  about  60  feet.  It  has 
no  ledges,  but  what  is  formed  on  fome  parts  by  the 
rock,  but  even  at  thefe,  few  can  rtand  upon  their  feet 
to  look  dowm  ;  but  go  on  hands  and  feet  to  peep  over. 
On  the  contrary  the  view  from  below  is  moft  delight¬ 
ful,  and  enchanting.  The  fiffure  continuing  narrow, 
and  ftraight,  both  above  and  below  ;  and  of  fuch  height 
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Bridge,  that  it  exhibits  a  profpeft,  for  about  five  miles  ;  gives  a 
fhort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  Blue  ridge  on  the  one 
fide,  and  North  mountain  on  the  other  j  the  ftream  that 
paffes  below  it,  Is  called  Cedar  creek,  and  falls  into 
James  river.  The  bridge  Is  In  the  county  of  Rock¬ 
bridge,  to  which  it  has  given  the  name.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  time  when  it  was  produced.  It  has, 
however,  formed  a  paffage  between  two  mountains  o- 
therwife  impaffable,  but  at  a  great  diftance  from  it. 

The  other  is  In  the  province  Angaraez  in  S.  Ame¬ 
rica,  defcribed  by  Don  Ulloa.  It  is  from  16  to  2  2 
feet  wide  ;  1 1 1  feet  deep,  of  breadth  one  and  one  third 
of  a  mile,  and  Is  not  fenfibly  greater  at  top  than  at 
bottom.  Don  Ulloa  thinks  It  has  been  effeded  by  the 
wearing  of  the  water,  which  runs  below  it ;  if  fo,  it  would 
have  worn  down  plain  and  fmooth  ;  or  moft  to  that  fide 
on  Its  defcent,  where  the  rock  w’as  of  fofter  materi¬ 
als  ;  but  he  informs  us  that  the  cavities  on  the  one 
fide,  where  equally  hard,  fo  tally  with  protuberances 
of  the  other,  that  if  they  met  they  would  fit  in  all  their 
indentures,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fpace  void  ^  from  which 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  conclude,  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  fome  violent  convulfion  of  nature. 

In  comparing  the  two,  although  w'e  find  in  the  bridge 
ill  Virginia,  the  fame  quality  of  rock  on  both  fides,  and 
with  the  bridge  itfelf,  we  do  not  find  the  protuberances 
on  the  one  fide  anfwering  to  cavities  on  the  other  ;  if 
any  fuch  have  been,  the  protuberances  muft  have  been 
effaced  by  time. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  obfervations  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  already  defcribed,  and  the  principles  of  their 
conftrudlion  j  we  will  lay  dowm  a  theory  founded  upon 
approved  philofophical  principles  j  and  we  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  fimplify  our  expreflion,  fo  as  to  be  underftood 
by  the  mechanic,  and  we  hope,  not  defpifed  by  the 
philofopher. 

The  bridges  we  have  defcribed,  are  formed  of  arches 
of  different  curves ;  thofe  of  the  circle  and  ellipfe  are  the 
moft  prevalent.  Thefe  are  formed  of  certain  materials, 
fo  joined  together,  as  to  retain  the  curvilineal  form  of 
the  original  curve  from  w'hich  it  is  taken,  whether  cir¬ 
cle,  ellipfe,  or  other  curve  j  and  as  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  curve,  and  compofed  of  different  materials,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  arch  muft  have  fome  fufficient  fupport, 
to  retain  the  materials  in  the  form  of  the  intended  curve. 
Although  authors  that  have  treated  upon  this  fubjedl, 
have  not  agreed  upon  fixed  principles  to  afcertain  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  abutments,  orfupports;  yet  all  agree, 
that  they  muft  be  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  imprefling  force. 

It  is  an  univerfal  principle  In  nature,  that  all  bodies, 
on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  tend  by  the  laws  of 
gravity  towards  its  centre,  unlefs  prevented  by  fome 
force,  that  has  the  power  to  refill  them,  or  change 
their  diredlioii.  If  we  attend  particularly  to  one  body, 
having  all  its  parts  tending  equally  to  the  centre  of  the 
cartn,  and  fupported  in  that  pofitlon,  it  will  retain  its 
pofition.  If  we  fuppofe  another  body  to  prefs  upon  it, 
lb  as  to  change  that  pofition  It  has  on  its  fupport  or 
force  away  Its  fupport,  in  whole,  or  in  fuch  part,  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  the  centre, 
more  than  it  has  to  Its  fupport  ;  It  will  fall  toward  the 
earth  In  a  direblion  to  Its  centre. 

Let  A,  B.  Fig  5'.  Plate  CXXIX.  be  two  fupports, 
fuppofe  one  foot  fquare,  of  height  5  feet,  or  any  other 
height  lefs  or  more,  Handing  perpendicular :  and  let  a 
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piece  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  wood  or  Hone,  of  three  Entire, 
feet  in  length  be  placed  acrofs  in  equilibrium  ;  tha  per-  '' 
pendicular  fupport  is  not  preffcd  by  this  weight,  but  in 
the  perpendicular  direftion ;  if  a  fccond  piece  of  five 
feet  is  laid  upon  the  other,  in  the  fame  way,  projedling 
two  feet  over  on  each  fide  ;  they  will  Hill  remain  in 
equilibrio,  and  fo  on  till  the  two  bodies  upon  the  two 
uprights  meet  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  the  planks 
or  logs  DD  meet  in  E,  without  affedling  the  fupports, 
except  in  tho  perpendicular  direclion  ;  the  equilibrium 
being  preferved,  no  force  impofed  will  make  the  fupports 
give  way,  that  w'ill  not  feparate  the  particles  of  matter, 
or  break  its  contexture  5  neither  will  any  weight  pulli 
it  over,  that  is  not  greater  than  the  perpendicular  pref- 
fure  ;  for  aftion  and  reaftion  are  equal,  ading  in  con¬ 
trary  diredions.  The  force,  then,  that  it  will  fupport 
before  it  yield,  to  prefs  upon  its  fupport,  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  fquare  feet  that  refts  on  the  furface,  and  turns 
upon  the  angular  point  F.  Now  fuppofe  this  operation 
.continued  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  and  the  whole 
level  blocks  in  contad  with  one  another,  received  by 
the  abutments,  or  landftools,  the  bridge  will  fupport 
any  weight  that  the  ftrength  of  thefe  blocks  could  fuf¬ 
tain,  and  the  abutments  read  upon ;  this  would  be  a 
bridge  formed  of  the  Egyptian  arches, '  not  very  ele¬ 
gant,  but  of  great  ftrength,  as  each  block  is  fupported 
at  one  foot  diftance  j  and  the  upper  ones,  in  contact 
with  one  another,  only  read  by  their  own  ftrength,  at 
one  foot  diftance  without  fupport ;  and  by  the  readion 
of  the  land  abutments,  cannot  yield  to  give  any  lateral 
preffure  upon  the  pier. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  femicircle  or  any  other  arch 
defcribed,  the  fuperfluous  matter  is  carried  off,  and  the 
arch  remains  in  ftrength  and  beauty.  Now  Inftead  of 
balancing  the  blocks  by  counterpoife  on  each  fide  of 
the  fupport,  let  this  be  taken  off,  and  applied  as  weights 
above  the  pier,  being  equal  in  weight  to  thofe  that  form 
the  arch,  the  equilibrium  is  ftill  preferved,  without  any 
lateral  preffure.  This  may  be  Illuftrated  by  a  very  Ample 
experiment.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  6.  be  four  blocks,  the 
firft  A,  a  fquare,  which  represents  the  bafe  ;  the  fecoiid 
B,  a  pentagon,  inferibed  in  a  circle  of  the  fame  radius 
about  which  the  fquare  is  defcribed,  placed  with  one  of 
its  angles  to  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare,  a  per¬ 
pendicular  or  plumb  falls  within  the  bafe,  it  is  therefore 
firmly  fupported  ;  let  the  hexagon  C,  be  placed  upon 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  pentagon,  the  two  angles  like- 
wife  coinciding ;  in  this  the  perpendicular  falls  over 
the  bafe,  it  will  therefore  be  no  longer  firmly  fupport¬ 
ed,  but  will  fall,  and  if  attached  to  the  pentagon,  would 
carry  a  part  of  it  along  with  it,  except  prevented  by 
fridion  and  confiftency  of  the  texture  of  the  materials. 

In  this  fituation  let  it  be  retained,  till  a  pentagon  is 
placed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  hexagon  ;  the  plumb- 
line  or  perpendicular,  as  it  now  Hands,  falls  within  the 
bafe,  and  will  be  again  fupported  fo  as  to  carry  an  ad¬ 
ditional  block  raifed  upon  it,  or  require  a  confiderable 
force  to  pull  it  over  to  that  fide,  to  which  the  hexagon 
was  Inclined  to  fall.  The  conclufion  we  would  draw 
from  the  above,  is  that  if  the  column  or  pier  is  of  fuch 
dimenfions  at  top,  where  the  fpring  of  the  arch  rifes, 
that  a  weight  of  fuch  materials  as  the  arch  is  compofed 
of  can  be  railed,  not  exceeding  the  height  of  the  vertex 
or  crown  of  the  arch,  as  will  counterpoife  that  part  of 
the  arch,  that  produces  the  lateral  preffure  j  then  a 
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Bridge,  pier  of  fuch  dimenlion  is  of  furEcient  (Irengtli,  to  fup- 
'  port  fuch  an  arch,  till  the  other  arches  are  thrown, 
and  the  whole  made  to  abut  upon  columns  that  will 
counterpoife  the  whole  with  any  incumbent  weight 
propofed. 

The  manner  we  wmuld  recommend  to  apply  the 
•  arches  to  their  pier,  and  to  one  another  is,  that  they 
abut  upon  one  another,  as  in  fig.  7>  9* 

Plate  eXXX.  we  take  a  femicircular  arch  of  75  feet 
fpan  j  our  arch-ftone  we  think  of  a  fufficient  llrength  at 
three  feet  length  j  our  pier  fix  feet,  equal  to  the  tvyo 
arch-fiones.  As  every  arch  can  be  raifed  to  a  certain 
height,  without  the  fupport  of  the  centre  arch  ^  al¬ 
lowed,  to  the  degree  or  y  of  the  dillance  to  the 

crown  of  the  arch.  We  have  divided  the  quadrant  or 
half  of  the  arch  into  83  equal  parts  y  and  where  more 
than  half  of  the  arch-ftone  falls  over  the  perpendicular, 
we  coTifider  as  the  height,  not  to  be  exceeded  without 
fupport the  weight  of  matter  upon  the  pier  to  this 
height,  WT  compare  with  the  weight  of  matter  from 
that  contained  in  the  arch-ftones  *,  or,  rather,  what 
breadth  of  pier  will  contain  a  quantity  of  matter  that 
■will  counterpoife  the  weight  of  the  arch-ftones,  of  an 
arch  of  given  fpan,  and  length  of  arch-ftones  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch. 

In  inveftigatlons  of  this  kind,  w’e  End  recourfe  is 
had  to  trigonometrical  calculations,  and  to  algebraic 
and  fluxionary  equations.  Foreign  writers,  as  Beli- 
dor,  give  us  rules,  collected  from  fuch  conftruftlons 
as  fuited  their  tafte  j  and  moft  of  the  algebraic  and 
fluxionary  equations  that  we  have  inveftigated,  take 
their  data  from  fome  bridge,  the  conftruaion  of 
which  pleafes  them,  and  bring  their  refult  agree¬ 
able  thereto*,  and  with  fome  degree  of  confidence 
tell  us  that  they  are  right,  as  it  has  agreed  to  the  con- 
ftruaion  of  fo  able  an  engineer.  If  we  alW  ourfelves 
to  follow  this  method,  we  can  never  expert  to  make 
improvements. 

A  late  writer  ^Atwood)  has  treated  learnedly,  and 
we  think  judicloufly,  upon  this  fubje£t  j  he  confiders 
each  of  the  arch-ftones,  as  a  wedge  abutting  upon  one 
another,  and  the  whole  upon  the  landftool,  or  upon 
the  pier  of  the  particular  arch,  and  is  refifted  by  a 
force  or  preflure,  with  a  force  which  he  exprefles  by 
a  line  placed  at  right  angles  to  an  arch-ftone,  at  that 
part  of  the  arch  wdfich  would  begin  to  reft  upon  the 
centre  arch,  w’hich  here  he  calls  BS,  but  fays,^  that 
the  length  of  the  line  or  the  point  S  is  not  determined  : 
this,  we  hope,  will  be  found  to  be  determined  in  the 
refult  of  our  theory. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  excufe  us  in  departing 
from  the  method  of  Inveftigation  formerly  mentioned  j 
and,  in  following  that  plain  geometrical  method, 
which  every  mechanic  is  able  to  underftand,  and 
judge. of*,  'and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  W'e  flatter 
ourfelves  the  learned  wnll  not  find  caufe  to  chal- 

The  thicknefs  of  our  pier  w*e  have  taken  is,  Ao  fig. 
10.  fix  feet;  each  divifion  of  our  arch  is  equal  to  two  feet 
on  the  outfide,  and  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  a 
wedge:  the  infide  meafures  i .8 feet ;  the  mean  is  1.9  X  3? 
the  length  of  the  ftone  is  5.7  feet  of  furface  ;  we  fuppofe 
it  taken  three  feet  into  the  arch,  equal  1 7.1  folld  feet,  in 
each  of  our  divifions  ;  the  fcale  half  an  inch  to  10  feet. 
The  folid  meafure,  on  the  whole,  is  eafily  found  >  the 
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30®  is  at  a,  but  the  arch  will  rife  without  the  fupport 
of  the  centre  arch  toe.  Now,  the  number  of  divi- ** 
fions  from  a,  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  22.2;  17.1 
folid  feet  each,  is  374«75  folid  feet;  our  pier  of  fix 
feet  contains  to  the  height  the  furface  Abda  ;  at 
a  mean,  taken  as  in  the  table,  is  72.75,  being 
each  two  feet,  is  145.5  fuperficial  feet,  X  3,  the  af- 
fumed  depth  is  436.5  folid  feet,  being  fully  in  equili¬ 
brium  with  the  arch-ftones  ;  but,  as  the  arch  will  rife 
to  c,  there  is  an  additional  w^eight  of  229.5  folid  feet, 
which  will  be  allowed  more  than  a  counterpoife  to  the 
preflure  of  the  arch,  without  any  aid  from  the  pier, 
which  has  only  the  perpendicular  preflure  to  fupport. 
The  counterpoife  is,  therefore,  by  this  afeertained, 
which  will  fupport  this  arch  till  the  other  arches  are 
raifed  ;  wdiich,  as  they  all  abut  upon  one  another,  the 
land-ftool  mull  be  made  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  counter¬ 
poife  the  whole  ;  wdiich  is  afeertained  upon  the  fame 
principles,  and,  leaves  no  ftrefs  upon  the  piers  but  the 
perpendicular  preflure  alone.  This  pier  is  fcarce  ^^tli 
part  of  the  opening,  by  which,  the  river  having  fo 
free  a  paflage,  will  affed  the  bridge  by  preflTure  but 
very  little  :  but  this  will  fall  in  our  way  to  confider 
afterwards.  Fig.  7.  is  a  perfpeftive  view  of  one  arch 
of  a  bridge,  on  this  conftru61ion,  with  part  of  an  ad-i 
joining  arch  on  each  fide. 

When  the  fituation  of  the  river,  or  other  circum- 
fiances,  or  when  a  fegment  of  a  circle  is  made  choice 
of  for  the  eafe  of  the  paflage,  or  economy  In  the  ufe 
of  materials  and  mafon  work  ;  or  the  bafe  of  the  arch, 
or  furface  of  the  pier,  will  not  admit  of  mafon  work  to 
bear  upon  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  of  fuch  weight  as  to 
produce  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  arch-ftones  that 
produce  the  lateral  preflure,  the  pier  muft  be  made  of 
greater  breadth  ;  as,  if  much  flatter  than  fig.  8,  the 
pier,  in  that  cafe,  ought  to  have  been,  of  the  breadth 
as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  ciby  ab  ,*  but  this  is 
afeertained  in  projeding  the  plan.  Fig.  8.  is  a  per- 
fpeftive  view  of  one  arch,  with  its  adjoining  arch,  and 
part  of  the  abutment  on  the  land  fide,  w^hich  will  be 
confidered  afterwards.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  fall  of 
an  arch  is  attended  wfith  very  great  lofs,  both  in  mo¬ 
ney,  time,  and  lofs  of  materials  ;  which  might  prove 
hurtful  to  many  ingenious  undertakers  of  fuch  works  ; 
by  way  of  precaution,  if  they  ftiall  doubt  that  the  flen- 
dernefs  of  our  pier  will  fupport  the  arch,  till  the  others 
are  thrown,  for  none  can  doubt  them  afterwards, 
beams  may  be  made  to  abut  upon  one  another,  and 
upon  each  pier,  as  in  fig.  8.  :  this  is  no  lofs  of  time  or 
materials,  as  it  will  fupply,  in  part,  the  fupports  of 
the  centre  arches,  upon  which  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
is  raifed  ;  and  it  is  a  precaution  ufed,  upon  a  fmailer 
fcale,  when  in  front  walls  of  houfes  ;  the  w  hole  is  of¬ 
ten  fupported  upon  arcades  of  Ihop-doors  and  windows, 
many  of  their  piers  not  exceeding  nine  or  ten  inches  : 
a  crofs-bar  or  piece  of  w*ood  is  laid  acrofs,  to  prevent 
their  yielding  or  lofing  the  perpendicular,  till  the  whole 
is  completed.  Now,  the  preflure  upon  the  arch  is  not 
fo  great,  as  moft  writers  have  affigned  to  it  *,  that  is, 
the  whole  incumbent  w^eight  of  all  the  materials  above 
it,  together  with  that  of  palfage.  The  art  of  mafonry 
is  fuch,  that  the  beds  or  rows  of  ftones  fo  bound 
one  with  another,  that  each  makes  a  preflTure  on  its 
contiguous  p^it,  fo  as  to  form  an  arch  of  them- 
felves.  We  fee  in  well-built  walls  a  vaft  excavation 
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made  in  the  lower  part,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  not  alFedled.  In 
like  manner,  the  arches  being  all  raifed  to  the  height 
that  they  can  be,  without  fupport  of  the  centre  arch, 
they  are  completed  and  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  keyftone,  but  not  higher.  The  arch  is  properly 
fecured,  if  the  principles  of  equilibration,  in  filling 
up,  are  properly  attended  to ;  but  if  one  fide  is 
overloaded  either  in  filling  up,  or  in  building,  it  muft 
twill  the  arch,  and  if  not  inftantly  to  break  it,  mull 
tend  to  an  uncertainty  as  to  its  durability.  For  al¬ 
though  fome  have  concluded,  they  fay,  from  a  refult 
of  their  calculation,  that  the  mathematical  theory  of 
equilibrated  arches  is  of  little  value  to  the  engineer  ; 
we  do  not  hefitate  to  aflert,  that,  if  preferving  the 
equilibrium,  both  in  raifing  the  arch,  and  filling  up 
the  haunches,  is  not  attended  to,  we  would  not  af- 
fert  it  to  be  in  favour  of  its  durability  ;  and  we  know 
of  no  principles  In  philofophy  that  will  fupport  the 
opinion,  that  thefe  can  be  negleded  with  propriety  ; 
neither  do  we  think  fuch  a  pra6lice  will  be  readily 
adopted  by  a  fkllful  engineer. 

Among  the  various  writers  upon  bridges,  fome  pre¬ 
fer  the  circular  arch,  both  for  ftrength  and  elegance. 
Others  contend,  that  It  is  exceeded  in  both  by  the  el¬ 
liptic  arch.  Others  will  give  the  preference  to  the 
Catenarian  arch  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  excel¬ 
lency  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  parabolic  curve.  We  do 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  combat  each  of  thefe, 
neither  do  wx  think  our  readers  w^ould  thank  us  for  fo 
doing.  It  may,  however,  be  expelled  that  w^e  fhould 
not  pafs  them  entirely  unnoticed.  In  the  firft  place 
then,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arch  that  bears  moll 
equably  throughout  the  whole,  one  part  upon  another, 
has  the  beft  claim  to  ftrength.  Our  reafon  is,  which 
we  illuflrate  thus,  let  AB,  AC,  be  placed  as  In  fig.  1 1. 
Suppofe  a  weight  placed  upon  them  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  prefs  equally  upon  the  point  A,  the  two  bodies  AB, 
AC,  will  in  that  point  fupport  the  greatefl  weight  : 
if  the  fame  weight  is  laid  on  the  middle,  between  A 
and  C,  or  A  and  B,  they  will  each  yield  to  the  pref- 
fure  •y  for  the  weight  is  not  equally  divided  between 
them.  But  if  thefe  bodies  are  fo  placed,  that  in  eve¬ 
ry  pofitlon  on  which  a  weight  can  be  applied  to  them, 
that  the  weight  being  equally  fupported  by  both,  this 
being  the  cafe  with  the  circle  (fig.  7.),  inclines  us  to 
give  It  the  preference  as  to  ftrength.  As  to  elegance, 
w^e  know,  that  regularity  is  a  qualification  that  fuits 
every  tafte  :  and  here  the  circle  cannot  be  outvied. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  its  difadvantages  ;  with 
regard  to  expediency,  the  femicircular  arch  is  fome- 
tinies  too  high  for  the  fituation  of  fome  bridges.  In 
this  cafe,  the  elliptic  arch  (fig.  9.),  formed  upon  the 
greater  axis,  offers  itfelf,  in  point  of  expediency,  and 
refufes  to  yield  in  point  of  elegance.  It  is  bold 
enough  to  affert,  that  If  ftrength  of  materials  forms  its 
compofition,  and  be  properly  abutted,  that  it  will  not 
yield,  in  point  of  ftrength,  in  any  exigence  to  which 
it  may  be  oppofed.  In  point  of  economy,  it  claims  a 
preference  to  the  femicircular  arch  ^  for  our  part,  we 
are  inclined  to  own  the  reafon  a  blenefs  of  its  claim, 
and  to  give  it  the  preference  to  the  fegment  of  a 
circle  (fig.  8.),  which  might  perhaps  be  preferred 
in  point  of  expediency,  as  It  can  be  rendered  as  flat  as 
the  ellipfe  ^  but  its  ftatnefs  we  rather  confider  as  a  dif- 


advantage,  as  in  the  rife  of  the  water,  It  is  apt  to 
choke  its  courfe  and  overturn  it  5  whereas,  the  ellipfe 
being  nearly  formed  of  twm  fegments  of  circles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  radii,  the  fmaller  arches  at  its  extremity  rife 
more  in  the  perpendicular,  and  give  more  fcope  to 
the  current  of  the  water  ;  and  llkewlfe,  it  does  not 
require  a  ftronger  pier  than  a  feraicircle  of  the  fame 
diameter.  The  fegment,  on  the  other  hand,  if  flat, 
requires  a  ftronger  pier,  and  therefore  tends  more  to 
choke  the  current  of  the  river,  which  ought  always  to 
be  avoided  when  it  can  be  done. 

In  the  Catenarian  arch,  as  every  one  will  obferve, 
when  a  chain  or  rope  is  fixed  at  each  end,  and 
allowed  to  fall  down  in  the  middle,  the  curvature  is 
not  equal  throughout  ;  and  we  therefore  cannot  think 
it  entitled  to  equal  claim  with  the  circle  or  ellipfe. 
The  fame  obje6lion  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
made  to  the  parabola.  This  curve,  near  its  vertex, 
has  nearly  the  property  of  a  circle  ;  but  every  one 
who  knows  a  parabola,  is  convinced  how  much  it  de¬ 
viates  from  it  afterwards ;  although  everywhere  it  re¬ 
tains  the  property  of  its  own  curve. 

We  now  take  a  review  of  the  different  bridges  we 
have  mentioned,  and  make  fome  obfervatlons  upon 
them.  In  general,  we  remark,  that  all  the  writers 
upon  this  art,  have  formed  the  abutments  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  arch,  to  be  placed  in  the  pier  below  the  fpring 
of  the  arch  5  on  which  account  many  have  conftru£l- 
ed  their  piers  of  greater  ftrength  than  neceffary.  The 
firft  we  mentioned,  w’as  that  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Trajan,  over  the  Danube  :  the  arches  being  broke 
down  by  the  emperor  to  impede  the  paffage  of  his  in¬ 
vaders,  we  cannot,  with  certainty,  compute  the  late¬ 
ral  preffure  upon  the  piers  j  but  their  height  being  150 
feet  from  the  foundation,  muft  have  confiderable 
ftrength  to  reafl  upon  an  arch  of  170  feet  fpan  •,  which 
would  a6l  upon  this  column  as  upon  a  lever  of  150  feet 
length.  We  find  this  pier  is  60  feet  of  thicknefs, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  opening  ;  one-fifth  would 
have  been  34  feet :  we  cannot  think  this  archlte<5l  has 
a6led  without  principles )  but  it  is  unneceffary  for  us 
to  conje6lurc  what  thofe  were.  If  we  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  figure  of  the  arch,  w’e  might  have  come 
near;  it  probably  w^as  a  feralciicle,  and  if  fo,  perhaps 
20  feet  thick  of  pier,  even  at  that  height,  might  have 
been  of  fufficlent  ftrength. 

The  next  w^e  have  mentioned,  are  thofe  formed  up¬ 
on  the  principles,  or  rather  by  the  rules,  given  by  Be- 
lldor  ;  for  although  he  has  not  condefeended  to  lay 
down  his  principles,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
proceeded  wdthout  principles.  Upon  inveftigating 
what  muft  be  the  breadth  of  a  pier  that  will  form 
an  abutment  to  an  arch  of  75  feet  fpan,  w’e  have  for¬ 
merly  ftated  that  this  arch  can  be  raifed  to  c  (fig.  10.), 
without  applying  the  centre  arch  :  from  the  centre  of 
this  arch-ftone  we  raifed  a  perpendicular  p  e,  and  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  arch-ftone  drew  the  line  f  g  pa¬ 
rallel  to  It:  this  line  fg  we  fuppofed  to  cut  the  centre 
of  the  pier  in  g,  Suppofe  him  to  have  allowed  a  part  of 
the  pier  equal  to  the  length  of  his  arch-ftone,  which  we 
have  in  this  figure  taken  three  feet,  one-twenty-fourth 
of  the  opening  nearly,  viz.  /j  by  Ah,  for  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  fupport  of  the  arch-ftones  to  c.  We  find  b^g 
meafures  five  and  a  half  feet,  w’e  therefore  extend  bg 
to  /,  which  is  11  feet,  and  A  /  14  feet  for  the  breadth 
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Bridge,  of  the  pier  i  in  place  of  taking  the  whole  width  of  the 
bridge,  we  take  only  three  feet  as  formerly.  I'he 
number  of  equal  clivifions  from  c  to  the  vertex  or  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  keyflone,  is  20\  ;  each  of  the  equal  divi- 
lions  at  three  breadth  contains  17.1  folid  feet,  as  by 
our  former  meafure,  which  multiplied  by  20^  is  350.  ijy 
folid  feet.  The  pier,  14  feet  breadth  by  fix  in  height,  viz. 
the  height  he  luppofes  his  pier,  and  three  deep,  is  252 
folid  feet  ;  the  folid  building  cf  g  m  being  fupported 
in  the  perpendicular,  he  confiders  as  a  part  of  his  a- 
butment,  of  which meafures  26  feet,  by  ^^*3,  and 
by  3  in  depth,  is  2344-252=486  folid  feet,  to  coun- 
terpolfe  35^*55  f^htl  feet,  wdiicb  he  confiders  more 
than  fufheient.  Suppofe  then  the  pier  is  13  feet,  at 
the  above  height  it  contains  234  feet  -|-  234  as  before 
=  468  feet,  which  to  account  for  accidents,  and  from 
his  pradlice  and  obfervation  gives  his  rule,  which  w’e 
fuppofe  is  fully  accounted  for.  If  the  height  of  the 
pier  is  more  than  fix  feet,  he  w^ould  add  to  the  breadth 
of  his  pier  in  proportion,  which  he  does  not  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  but  alTerts,  that  when  the  fpan  is  above  80, 
that  cne-fixth  of  the  opening  is  fufficient  in  flrength  to 
refift  every  exigence  ;  but  if  the  arch  is  a  fegment,  the 
fame  rule  we  have  given  wdll  find  the  breadth  of  the 
pier,  but  would  give  it  more  than  14  feet.  Eelidor 
confines  his  rule  to  the  femicircular  arches.  We  have 
already  mentioned  what  we  think  a  proper  limitation 
to  his  rule  for  taking  the  24th  part  of  the  arch  for  the 
length  of  his  arch-flonc. 

^  London  bridge  was  executed  in  ftone,  under  the 
dire6lion  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  priefl:  j  it  was 
33  yesrs  in  building,  being  begun  by  King  Henry 
in  1176,  and  finiflied  by  King  John  in  1209.  The 
piers  are  18  in  number,  from  25  to  34  feet  thick. 
In  what  manner  this  priefl  executed'  fo  great  an  under¬ 
taking  at  that  time,  and  in  thefe  days  of  ignorance, 
ive  are  not  informed  *,  he  has,  however,  given  it  fu- 
perabundant  ftrength  of  pier,  and  choked  up  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  from  900  feet  to  194:  but  as  this 
obje6lion  is  about  to  be  removed,  w’e  need  fay  no  more 
about  it. 

Wcflminfler  bridge  is  generally  allow’^ed  to  be  an 
elegant  and  noble  fabric.  The  height  of  the  pier 
is  only  eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  the 
thicknefs,  for  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  arch, 
could  not  exceed  14  feet:  the  architeft,  Mr  Labley, 
has  given  it  17  ;  his  arches  are  femicircular,  the  mid¬ 
dle  76  feet  fpan  ;  his  afeent  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
half  width  of  the  river,  wffiich  is  here  1223  feet,  one- 
half  is  601.15,  in  that  extent. 

The  next  we  notice  is  Blackfriars  (fig.  12.),  executed 
by  Mr  Mylne,  whofe  ingenuity  and  ability  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  are  univerfally  acknowledged.  The  middle 
arch  is  a  fpan  of  100  feet,  of  the  elliptic  form;  by 
which,  with  other  advantages,  the  paffiage  is  rendered 
more  commodious,  the  afeent  being  more  eafy  ;  the 
quicknefs  of  the  rife  of  the  arches  of  the  fmall  circles, 
with  the  flatnefs  of  the  large  circle,  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  give  a  more  eafy  palTage  to  the  river, 
lifing  either  from  a  tide  or  other  accidental  caufes, 
renders  the  choice  of  the  elliptic  arch  here  very  judi¬ 
cious  :  we  are  likewife  much  pleafed  with  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  inverted  arch  ;  it  effedually  prevents  any 
rifing  of  the  ruble  work  that  fills  the  interflices  be¬ 
tween  the  archesj  by  any  pieffurc  whatever  ^  as  it  a- 
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buts  upon  the  arch-Ilones  at  E,  it  preffes  their  joints  Bridge, 
upon  one  another,  in  a  more  effe6lual  manner  than 
perhaps  could  be  accompliffied  by  any  other  method  ; 
but  the  effied  produced  by  it,  and  in  which  we  think 
its  excellency  moftly  confifts,  is,  that  it  makes  the 
arches,  at  that  point,  where  they  produce  the  great- 
eft  lateral  preffurc,  to  abut  upon  one  another,  and  thus 
take  oft  the  lateral  prelTure  from  the  pier.  It  does 
not  a  little  furprife  us,  that  IMr  Mylne  did  not  avail 
himfelf  of  this,  by  w’hich  his  pier  would  have  been  at 
leaft  one-half  thinner  :  in  place  of  this,  he  has  made 
it  at  the  extremity  of  the  greater  axis,  A  a,  B  b,  19 
feet,  and  increafed  it  in  a  circular  form  to  22  feet  ; 
experience  having  proved,  that  wffien  the  refifling  force 
is  placed  in  the  pier,  one  fifth  of  the  opening  is  more 
than  fufficient  for  the  refifting  force  ;  why,  he,  after 
taking  off  the  refifting  force,  ftiould  contradl  the  courfe 
of  the  river  from  100  feet  to  70,  when  19  feet,  as  has 
been  ffiewm,  by  many  experiments  in  pradlice,  was 
more  than  fufficient,  although  he  had  not  taken  off 
this  refiftance,  by  making  the  tw^o  arches  abut  upon 
one  another.  The  depth  of  the  water,  at  ordinary 
tides,  is  not  lefs  than  16  feet,  and  by  the  principles  of 
hydroftatics,  the  piefling  force  of  a  lolid  foot  of  W’ater, 
at  that  depth,  is  equal  to  8500  lb.  X  30  the  number 
of  feet  contradled,  is  255,000  lb.  or  113.8  tons  upon 
the  found  of  his  pier,  more  than  neceffary  ;  and 
wffiich  he  might  have  avoided.  Wc  hope  w*e  ftiall  be 
excufed  for  thefe  remarks,  as  a  wmrk  of  this  kind 
is  executed  for  general  ufe,  and  to  point  out  what 
might  efcape  the  moft  eminent ;  and  far  fuperior 
to  what  we  can  pretend  to  ;  we  muft  likewife  point 
out,  under  the  fame  apology,  and  at  the  fame  time 
apologize  for  our  owm  ignorance,  in  not  underftand- 
ing  the  fignification  of  the  word  joggle^  as  here  ap¬ 
plied  ;  w^e  underftand  the  Scots  phrafe  to  joggle y 
which  is  loofe  and  infirm  in  pofition,  when  a  mafon  is 
bedding  a  ftone,  if  it  is  too  heavy  for  trial  by  his 
arms,  he  ftands  upon  it  with  his  feet ;  if  he  do  not  find  it 
firm,  he  fays  it  is  not  firm,  it  joggles  in  fuch  a  pofition, 
and  we  think  the  Teutonic  favours  this  Scoticifm. 

Now,  how  a  phrafe  that  fignifies  infirm,  ffiould  be 
ufed  to  give  firmnefs,  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  that  language  that  gives  it  fuch  a  fignification  ;  but 
this  does  not  all  derogate  from  the  method.  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  that  each  ftone  is  fo  bound  with  another 
by  it,  that  they  are  rendered  as  one  ftone  ;  and  that 
one  cannot  be  forced  from  its  place  without  carrying 
the  wdiole  along  with  it,  or  pulling  the  ftone  afunder, 
which  no  weight  that  can  come  upon  a  bridge  w'ould  do. 

That  the  above  may  be  the  better  underftood,  we 
have  given  a  drawing  of  the  middle  arch,  and  part  of 
the  adjoining  arches:  AB  fig.  12.  is  the  length  of  the 
greater  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  and  fpan  of  the  arch  100, 
feet  ;  C  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  ;  c  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  that  deferibes  the  flat  part  of  the  arch  \  fy  f  re- 
prefent  the  tw’O  foci,  or  in  this,  the  centres  of  the 
leffer  circles  ;  D,D  the  inverted  arches  abutting  upon 
the  arch-ftones  E,E ;  V  the  vertex  or  crowm  of  the 
arch  ;  F,F  the  thicknefs  of  the  pier  at  the  bed  of  the 
liver  y  Aa  Bh  the  -thicknefs  of  the  pier  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  greater  axis.  We  have  put  on  the  bolt¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  arches,  done  with  the  Kentiffi  rag- 
ftone  ;  the  bolts  about  a  cubic  foot  funk  half-way  into 
each  ftone ;  the  ftones  in  the  pier  are  bolted  with  firm. 

oakj 
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oak,  of  a  folid  foot,  dovetailed  into’  each  flone,  which 
renders  the  whole  pier  firm  as  if  one  flonc. 

What  has  been  faid  on  the  breadth  of  piers,  renders 
any  obfeivations  on  the  bridge  over  the  Trent  at  Bur- 
ton,  or  the  fingk  arch  over  theTave  in  Glamorganfliire, 
unneceflary  j  the  abutments  of  the  laft  being  on  land, 
the  method  of  obtaining  their  flrength,  will  be  point¬ 
ed  out  when  we  fpeak  of  the  abutments  of  iron 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  now  feveral  in  England. 

The  firft  as  defcribed  in  the  Phllofophical  Magazine, 
over  the  Severn  near  Coalbrookdale  in  Shropfhirc,  was 
built  by  Mr  Abraham  Darley ;  the  iron  work  was 
call  at  Coalbrookdale  in  1779.  It  confifls  of  one  arch 
of  too  feet  fix  inches  of  fpan  j  rifes  to  the  height  of  45 
feet  j  confifts  of  ribs,  each  call  in  two  pieces,  fecured 
at  the  crown  by  a  call  iron  key-plate  ;  and  connedled 
horizontally  and  vertically,  by  call  iron  braces  formed 
with  dovetails,  and  forelocks  3  the  ribs  are  covered 
with  call:  iron  plates  3  the  railing  is  of  iron  3  the 
weight  of  the  whole  is  3874-  tons.  The  iron  work 
executed  by  Meff.  Wilkifon  and  Darley,  iron-mafters, 
of  which  they  have  great  credit,  being  the  firfl  inftance 
of  that  material  being  applied  in  the  bridge-way.  In 
1801  it  appeared  as  perfedl  as  when  put  up,  except 
what  was  owing  to  the  fiiilure  in  the  fione  abutments, 
which  had  occafioned  fome  cracks  in  fome  of  the 
fmall  pieces. 

The  fecond  bridge  of  this  kind,  was  built  overthefame 
river  at  Builtwas,  at  the  expence  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
agreeable  to  a  plan  under  the  diredlion  of  Mr  Telford 
furveyor  of  the  public  works  in  that  county  3  the  iron 
work  was  caft  at  Coalbrookdale  in  1795,  and  1796  :  it 
confifts  of  an  arch  of  130  feet  fpan  3  the  rife  of  the  arch 
27  feet  from  the  fpring  to  the  foffit.  The  fituatlon  of 
the  road  here  rendered  it  neceflary  to  be  kept  low  3  the 
outfide  ribs  are  made  to  go  up  as  high  as  the  tops  of 
the  railing,  and  are  conne«fted  with  the  ribs  that  bear 
the  covering  plates  by  bars  of  iron  caft  wfith  deep 
flanches  clofe  to  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  of  them- 
felves  3  fo  that  the  bridge  is  made  upon  the  whole, 
compaeft  and  firm:  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  173 
tons  i8-§-  cwt.  Some  fmaller  arches  and  an  aque¬ 
duct  at  Longdon,  have  been  made  under  Mr  Telford’s 
direction  in  the  fame  county. 

The  next  upon  a  large  fcale  made  of  iron,  is  that 
over  the  river  Wear  at  Monk-Wearmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  This  bridge,  fig.  13.  is  the  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  443  or  444  feet  3  the 
fpan  of  the  arch,  or  length  of  the  bridge  is  236  feet  3 
the  height  of  its  vertex  above  the  fpring  of  the  arch  is 
34  feet  3  and  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water  60 
feet,  fo  that  veftels  of  confiderable  burden  may  pafs  be¬ 
low  it  without  interruption.  The  width  of  the  bridge 
or  breadth  of  the  road-way  is  32  feet  3  it  is  formed  of 
fix  ribs,  placed  about  five  feet  diftant  from  one  ariOther3 
each  rib  confifts  of  1 25  blocks  of  caft  iron,  five  feet  in 
height,  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  middle  3  the  lines 
drawn  from  this  to  the  centre  of  curvature,  determine 
the  length  of  the  block  above  and  below%  and  a  circle 
defcribed  with  the  radius  of  curvature  gives  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  block,  and  the  concavi¬ 
ty  in  the  lower,  agreeable  to  the  curvature  of  the  W’hole 
arch  of  the  bridge  3  the  parts  of  the  block  are  reprefent- 
>ted  in  fig.  14.  upon  a  large  fcale. 

In  each  of  the  three  longitudinary  parts  of  the  block, 


there  is  a  fquare  groove  one  inch  deep,  into  which  is 
fitted  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions  with  the  groove,  into  which  it  is  inferted  marked 
Z',  Z»,  by  which  the  blocks  are  joined  together  to  form 
the  rib.  Thefe  ribs  are  connedled  laterally  by  a  hol¬ 
low  bar  of  caft  iron,  fig.  15.  about  four  Inches  diame- 
ter,  and  five  feet  long,  wfith  flanches,  through  which 
iron  bolts  are  made  to  pafs  it,  and  the  fides  of  the 
ribs  fixed  wfith  ferews  or  forelocks  3  two  of  the 
blocks  are  joined  by  the  bars  of  wrought  iron,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  a  bar  of  another  rib  by  the  iron  hollow 
bar,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  16.  All  the  ribs  joined  to¬ 
gether  and  connected  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  fig.  16. 
complete  the  arch  of  the  bridge.  To  fupport  the  beams 
that  form  the  road-way,  circular  pieces  are  formed  of 
caft  iron,  to  abut  upon  one  another  at  their  horizontal 
diameter,  the  beams  that  form  the  road-way  refting  up¬ 
on  the  circular  pieces  at  the  vertical  diameter  3  which 
gives  a  firmnefs  to  thefe  fupports,  that  no  weight  com¬ 
ing  upon  the  bridge  can  injure.  The  beams  or  planks 
are  then  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  fuch  materials 
as  are  reckoned  to  be  beft  adapted  to  form  the  road, 
and  prevent  water  pafling  through  to  the  injury  of  the 
bridge  3  we  have  therefore  no  doubt  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  circular  fupports,  and  this  figure  is  ahvays  pleafing  to 
the  eye  3  but  perhaps  in  point  of  economy  the  form  of 
a  fupport  we  have  given  in  fig.  13.  and  added  a  ftiort 
defeription,  might  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  we  think 
contains  lefs  metal,  which  will  produce  a  faving.  As  we 
have  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph  given  a  defeription  of 
the  parts  agreeable  to  the  figure,  we  only  add,  that  it 
was  conftruded  under  the  direction,  and  chiefly  at  the 
expence  of  Rowland  Eurdon,  Efq.  then  M.  P.  for 
that  county  3  it  was  caft  at  the  manufaftory  of  Meft'. 
Walker  of  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire,  and  does  honour 
to  the  projeflor  and  iron-mafters  3  it  is  nearly  double 
the  fpan  of  that  at  Builtwas,  and  more  than  double  the 
middle  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  We  have  feen  what 
is  called  a  perfpe6live  drawing  of  this  bridge,  but  as  it 
is  in  many  inftances  faulty,  and  in  fome  inftances  ri¬ 
diculous,  we  would  not  W'ifli  fuch  a  piece  to  appear  in 
our  work  3  in  the  back  ground  drawing,  the  houfes  va- 
nifli  in  the  direflion  quite  oppofite  to  the  point  of 
fight,  and  the  view  which  is  allow^ed  to  be  from  below, 
the  eye  is  made  to  fee  quite  through  betw^een  the  arch, 
and  the  road-way  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  although 
at  the  height  of  60  feet,  and  diftance  of  236.  Our  draw¬ 
ing  we  deferibe  thus  ;  A,  fig.  14.  is  one  of  the  blocks, 
h,  arc  bars  of  wrought  iron  funk  into  their  grooves, 
B,  fig.  15.  is  the  hollow  crofs  bar  which  joins  the  ribs 
in  the  manner  as  reprefented  fig.  1 6.  which  fliews  tw’o 
pieces  joined,  and  bolted  by  the  wrought  iron  bars, 
and  the  bolts  reprefented  at  i,  2,  3,  and  the  two  ribs 
joined  by  B,  B,  B,  in  which  manner  the  whole  bridge 
is  connedled  3  the  front  of  the  ribs  in  length  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  on  fig.  9.  by  a,  a,  a,  a,  the  other  ribs  by  the  difl'erent 
lines,  which  appear  in  the  perfpe(ftlve3  E  is  an  arch 
through  which  a  road  pafles,  and  ftretches  along  be¬ 
hind  the  three  houfes  by  the  fide  of  the  hill.  The 
blocks  placed  in  a  vertical  pofition,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  front  of  the  bridge,  are  to  be  confidered 
as  curvilineal  3  but  the  great  extent  of  the  radius  could 
not  be  conveniently  applied,  and  at  that  fmall  diftance 
tvould  differ  little  from  a  right  line  W’hen  view^ed  fepa- 
lately.  Elg,  17.  is  the  fupport  we  propofed  in  point 
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Bridge,  of  oeconomy  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  circles,  the 
flanches  reftmg  and  coinciding  with  the  curvature  of 
the  arch,  and  all  abutting  wdth  one  another  form  a  co¬ 
vering  arch,  by  wdiich  the  blocks  perhaps  might  be 
thought  of  fufficlent  ftrength,  although  fomewhat  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  height,  the  upright,  of  fuch  height 
along,  as  the  beams  of  the  road-way  might  reft  at  the 
diftance  of  five  feet,  or  thereby,  from  one  another. 

Our  only  doubt  of  the  durability  of  iron  bridges  is, 
that  the  water  being  blown  in  by  ftorms,  refts  on  the 
fiats  of  the  Iron,  and  tends  to  corrode  it  and  wafte  Its 
parts  j  and  what  will  be  of  the  worft  confequence,  find 
its  way  Into  the  joints.  Perhaps  if  between  thefe,  thin 
plates  of  lead  were  placed,  the  two  pieces  might  have 
their  joints  clofed,  by  abutting  upon  the  lead,  and 
the  fame  precaution  being  taken  wfith  the  -wrought 
iron,  where  Inferted  into  the  grooves  of  the  caft  metal, 
the  water  would  be  prevented  from  entering,  or  fet¬ 
tling  in  the  interftice. 

Two  other  bridges  w’e  find  defcribed,  for  both  of 
which  patents  are  obtained,  the  one  by  Mr  Jordan  for 
a  fufpended  bridge,  inrolled  in  December  1 796,  the 
patent  obtained,  and  defeription  January  1797,  which 
exhibits  the  principle  of  the  Invention  with  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  a  perfpe^five  drawing.  It  confifts  of  two 
fufpending  ribs,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge,  which 
are  to  extend  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  if 
this  diftance  is  thought  to  be  too  great  for  one  ftretch, 
it  is  propofed  to  raife  two  other  ribs  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
to  meet  and  abut  upon  one  another  ^  on  this  account 
a  pier  is  required,  upon  w^hich  the  two  abutting  ends 
may  reft,  and  as  it  bears  only  the  perpendicular 
preflure,  it  may  be  fo  thin,  as  to  make  little  ob- 
ftrudlion  to  the  current  of  the  river.  The  fufpend¬ 
ing  arch  being  ere6led,  is  to  be  underftood  to  be 
of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  bear  the  bridge  fufpended  to  it 
from  the  arch*,  bars  defeend  on  each  fide  to  w^hich  crofs 
beams  or  bars  of  iron  are  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the 
bridge  at  proper  diftances  5  along  thefe  others  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  diredlion  acrofs  the  river,  and  covered  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  form  a  paflage  for  carriages,  and  paf- 
fengers  of  every  defeription.  It  has  this  particular  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  it  admits  of  a  draw-bridge. 

The  advantages  propofed  by  the  patentee  are;  That 
the  fpan  may  be  greater  by  this  than  by  other  con- 
ftru^Iions,  and  that  the  diftances  between  the  abutrefles 
and  intermediate  pier,  may  be  greater  than  heretofore, 
or  if  more  piers  are  requifite  between  pier  and  pier  : 
more  particularly,  i.  A  bridge  of  this  conftru6Iion  re¬ 
quires  lefs  time  to  execute,  it  not  being  fubjedl  to  the 
interruption  of  tides.  2.  That  it  is  done  at  lefs  ex¬ 
pence.  3.  The  afeent  eafier.  4.  They  are  not  fo  li¬ 
able  to  decay.  5.  They  may  be  repaired  wdth  .more 
certainty  and  facility,  and  at  lefs  expence.  6.  They 
will  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  accidents  which  have  de- 
ftroyed  others.  7.  They  may  be  ere^Ied  at  any  extent, 
in  regard  to  length  and  width.  8.  They  can  be  fe- 
cured  as  to  form  one  entire  piece.  9.  They  can  be 
preferved  in  their  parts  from  decays  of  an  accidental 
nature,  and  aflifted  in  their  durability,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  different  prefervatives.  10.  And  laftly,  It  is 
clearly  evident  on  Infpe^ion  of  the  figure,  that  bridges 
.of  this  conftru6;ion  whatever  their  length  be,  are  in  no 
jefped  fubje(St  to  the  continual  accidents  which  arife  to 


bridges  on  the  common  conftruftlon,  from  currents, 
tides,  fwells,  inundations,  &c.  &:c. 

In  this  bridge,  there  is  much  ingenuity  difplayed  ; 
and  very  confiderable  advantages  attached  to  the  ufe 
of  it  j  as  it  is  a  level,  the  paffage  over  it  is  eafy,  it 
being  well  adapted  for  a  draw-bridge  where  requifite, 
renders  it  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  feveral  fituations 
it  might  be  advifable  to  adopt  it  j  but  at  fame  time, 
we  are  not  certain,  that  fo  many  advantages  would  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  ufe  of  it,  as  is  propofed  by  the  patentee  j 
for  inftance  the  fufpending  arch  muft  be  raifed  by  fcaf- 
folding  as  woll  as  other  arches  ;  and  this  fcaffolding 
W’e  apprehend,  muft  be  preferved  till  the  whole  of  the 
bridge  is  finiftied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  piers  are  to  be 
raifed  they  may  be  flender,  having  only  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  weight  to  fuftain,  and  will  on  that  account  be 
little  interruption  to  the  courfe  of  the  river. 

The  other  patent  is  obtained  by  Mr  John  Nafli,  archi- 
teft,  Dover-ftreet,  London,  for  his  invention  of  an  iron 
bridge,  Feb.  7.  1797,  on  anew  and  improved  conftruc- 
tlon.  What  the  patentee  here  propofes,  is  that  in  forming 
the  arches  and  piers  for  a  bridge,  in  place  of  arch-ftones, 
that  boxes  of  caft  iron,  or  plate  iron,  be  formed  to  the 
fize  and  figure  of  the  arch-ftone  ;  and  that  thefe  boxes 
be  caft  with  a  bottom,  or  that  the  bottom  may  be  put 
in  before  ufing.  The  piers  are  raifed  by  like  boxes, 
the  firft  row  of  boxes  being  laid  for  the  found  of  the 
bridge,  and  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  river  by  piles 
driven  into  the  ground  j  the  boxes  are  then  filled  with 
clay,  land,  fand  mixed  wdth  lime,  ftone  of  any  kind, 
(mail  or  great,  brick,  with  or  without  lime  j  being  thus 
filled,  another  row  of  boxes  is  placed,  and  bedded  as 
if  ftone  j  filled  up  in  the  fame  manner  till  prepared  for 
throwing  the  arch.  The  arch-boxes  being  prepared 
as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  arch-ftones  are  placed  in  an  arch  5  and  being  filled 
as  before  direfled,  the  arch  is  completed  and  formed 
of  folid  materials  cafed  wdth  iron,  and  that  iron  may 
not  abut  on  iron,  he  propofes  plates  of  lead  laid  be- 
tw’ixt  each  box,  and  in  this  manner  the  bridge  is  finifti¬ 
ed,  forming  one  folid  mafs  cafed  wfith  iron. 

In  fome  parts  of  this,  and  other  countries,  the  fitua- 
tion  Is  fuch,  that  neither  ftone  nor  lime  can  be  procured, 
but  at  an  enormous  expence  j  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  in¬ 
vention  wmuld  be  meritorious  5  as  a  bridge  could  be 
creeled  forming  a  convenient  paffage,  the  boxes  being 
filled  with  fuch  earthy  or  ftony  materials  as  the  place 
could  fupply,  and  if  filled  with  finall  or  round  ftones, 
the  interftices  might  be  filled  with  mortar,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  folid.  In  fome  places  fo  fituated,  that  al¬ 
though  ftone  is  to  be  got  In  quantity  and  quality  fuffi- 
cient,  yet  lime  cannot  eafily  be  procured,  the  inven¬ 
tion  might  fucceed  j  but  w’e  fiippofe  that  w  hen  both 
ftone  and  lime  can  be  procured,  few  would  think  of 
cafing  it  with  iron,  which  is  lefs  durable  than  ftone, 
wdien  conftantly  expofed  to  the  air,  in  wet  and  dry. 
A  body  of  folid  iron  is  very  different  from  a  thin 
plate,  expofed  on  both  fides  to  materials  different  from 
itfelf. 

We  come  now  to  the  defeription  of  the  greateft  un¬ 
dertaking  of  this  kind,  that  ever  graced  the  Britifti 
annals,  or  w^as  accompliftied  in  Europe  or  the  world, 
that  w^e  have  accounts  of,  except  in  China,  as  former¬ 
ly  mentioned.  The  London  Bridge,  which,  though 
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clumfily  executed,  and  with  no  great  judgment,  has  per¬ 
formed  its  fervice  faithfully  for  near  600  years ;  but 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  trade,  and  neceflary  im¬ 
provements,  it  mud  now  be  fuperfeded  by  this  noble 
fabric,  that  will  even  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  enlighten¬ 
ed  world. 

This  interefling  projecl  has  fo  far  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  legiflature,  that  a  feleft  committee  has  been 
appointed  of  fuch  members  as  were  no  ways  concern¬ 
ed  in  any  of  the  plans  brought  forward  j  they  have 
made  three  valuable  reports,  that  refpe6:ing  this  bridge 
being  contained  in  the  third  report,  viz.  the  rebuilding 
of  London  bridge,  by  which  colliers,  and  coalling 
velTels,  and  all  veffels  of  light  burden,  are  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  pafs  the  new  London  bridge,  and  to  (liip  and 
difeharge  goods  immediately  at  wharfs,  and  warehoufes, 
to  be  conftrucled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  op- 
pofite  to  the  centre  of  the  city  *,  for  which  purpofe  this 
new  bridge  is  to  be  formed  of  cafl  iron  65  feet  high, 
clear  above  high  water,  with  inclined  planes  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  prefent  ftreets,  and  fuch  other  improve¬ 
ments  as  may  grow  out  of  this  alteration.  1  he  bed  of 
the  river  is  to  be  deepened,  fo  as  to  admit  fliips  of  200 
tons  lying  afloat  at  low  water  *,  and  that  no  incroachment 
may  be  made  on  the  property  of  thofe  conneCted  wdth 
the  fhore,  it  is  propofed  to  contraCl  the  courfe  of  the 
river  to  600  feet,  according  to  Mr  Jeflon’s  report,  by 
which  room  wdll  be  procured  for  the  inclined  plane,  or 
wharfs,  and  warehoufes.  The  plan  of  the  bridge  is 
projeCled  by  Meflrs  Telford  and  Douglas  ;  the  fpan 
600  feet,  equal  to  the  width  of  the  river  when  contrac¬ 
ted,  which  is  now  accompliflied,  and  we  underfland 
the  plan  is  far  advanced  in  the  execution  5  but  a 
plan  of  fo  great  extent  mufl  be  fubjeCl  to  many  un¬ 
avoidable  interruptions. 

A  Ihort  account  of  the  plan  of  the  bridge  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  it  wdll  enable  them  t© 
form  a  more  perfeCl  Judgment  of  this  magnificent 
ftruClure.  The  whole  is  of  cafl  iron,  which  is  lefs 
liable  to  corrode  than  hammered  iron  ;  the  ribs  are 
call:  in  as  large  portions,  as  can  conveniently  be  mould¬ 
ed  5  they  are  conneCled  together  by  crofs  and  diagonal 
tie-braces,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  any  of  the  pieces 
of  the  ribs,  or  braces  can  be  taken  out,  and  replaced, 
without  injuring  the  whole,  or  interrupting  the  palTage, 
thus  the  bridge  can  be  kept  in  repair  with  cafe,  and  con¬ 
venience  *,  all  the  frames  are  fo  connefted  vertically 
and  horizontally,  from  the  fofflt  of  the  arch,  to  the 
road-way,  that  the  w’holc  will  ad!  as  one  folid  frame  j 
and  are  fo  difpofed  from  the  middle  of  the  arch,  to  the 
abutment,  as  to  give  a  greater  width  to  the  bridge  at 
entrance  from  the  Ihore,  from  the  different  inclined 
planes,  which  enter  to  the  bridge  from  three  dlflerent 
dire£llons,  by  which  the  public  will  be  accommodated 
by  three  different  bridges,  as  to  entrance  and  egrefs. 

The  inclined  planes  w'hich  afford  entrance  to  the 
bridge  from  the  fhore,  and  ftreets,  will  give  ample 
room  for  warehoufes,  vaults,  and  other  conveniences 
for  depofiting  the  goods,  before  they  can  be  put  on 
board,  or  after  they  are  unfhipped,  till  they  can  be 
conveniently  carried  off  by  the  proprietors. 

We  come  now,  as  propofed,  to  afeertain  the  flrength 
of  an  abutment  that  will  fupport,  or  countera(El  the  pref- 
fure  of  any  number  of  arches,  abutting  upon  one  ano¬ 


ther,  in  the  manner  we  have  propofed.  Throw  up  the  Bridge, 
contents  of  the  number  of  feet  in  all  the  arch-ftones,  ‘ 
from  the  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other ;  divide 
this  between  the  two  abutments,  and  find  what  bafe  is 
necelfary  to  contain  a  number  of  feet  equal  to  the  half, 
upon  each  pier  from  the  fpring  of  the  arch  to  the 
height  of  the  road-way  with  one  fourth  or  one  third 
added,  for  allowance  made  for  fiiperincumbent  weight 
upon  the  bridge,  or  any  default  in  equilibration  or 
otherways,  care  being  always  taken  to  fecure  a  proper 
found  to  abutments.  To  find  the  abutments  of  iron 
bridges,  being  of  fo  great  extent  as  thofe  now  raifed, 
or  may  be  raifed;  take  a  bafe  that  will  contain  a  weight 
of  ftone,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  bridge  from 
the  fpring  to  the  road- way  with  what  is  thought  necef- 
fary  to  add  for  extra  weight  upon  the  bridge  ;  here  it 
is  ftill  more  necelfary  to  attend  to  a  proper  found,  and 
further  it  may  be  necelfary  in  large  arches  of  ftone,  or 
an  iron  arch,  to  bolt  the  ftones  together  according  to 
Mr  Mylne’s  method  ;  as  the  great  prefiure  is  laid  upon 
them  before  the  cement  has  faftened  the  ftones,  this 
may  be  the  caufe  of  the  failure  in  the  abutment  in  the 
Shropfliire  bridges;  and  alfo  of  others.  Such  mag¬ 
nificent  llrudlures  are  worthy  of  every  attention. 

We  have  already  treated,  and  we  hope  with  fatisfaclion 
to  our  readers,  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  theory 
is  founded.  We  lhall  now  adduce  fome  undeniable  in- 
ftances,  from  the  praflice  of  modern  and  antient  ar- 
chitedls.  Firft,  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  we  find  vaults 
thrown,  of  8,  lo,  or  more  feet  of  arches  abutting  up¬ 
on  one  another,  upon  thin  walls ;  fome  not  exceeding 
10  inches,  and  6  feet  in  height  ;  and  arches  from  18 
to  20  feet,  the  fupportlng  wall  from  which  the  arch 
fprings  not  exceeding  14  inches,  the  arches  below  the 
femicircle,  the  main  abutments  being  of  fulficient 
ftrength.  Upon  a  larger  fcale,  in  the  Gothic  archi- 
tedlure,  it  has  univeifally  been  pradlifed  to  fup¬ 
port  the  arches  by  abutments  on  the  outfide  of  the 
wall,  but  not  without  exception,  and  where  this  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  made,  we  find  the  arch  equally  well 
fecured,  and  with  much  fupeiior  grandeur  and  ele¬ 
gance.  In  that  fuperb  ftrufture  of  Gothic  architefture, 

St  Giles’s  Church,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  the  fteeple  Hands  upon 
four  columns,  not  ftronger  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
than  the  fix  feet  pier  we  propofe  for  an  arch  of  75  feet 
fpan  ;  this  centre  part  of  the  building  is  fupported 
by  the  parts  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  by  arcades,  form¬ 
ing  aifles  in  the  other  direction,  none  of  them  exceed¬ 
ing  half  its  height  or  thereby;  it  rifes  above  them  with 
its  majeftic  head,  adorned  with  an  imperial  crowm;  and 
for  fupporting  the  ftately  arches  that  form  this  crown,  no 
outfide  abutments  are  prepared  ;  in  this,  the  exception 
above  referred  to  confifts;  it  feems  as  if  by  the  artift  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fupport  of  our  theory.  The  w^eight  is 
laid  upon  the  flioulder  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  but  with 
fo  much  elegance  as  if  it  were  only  intended,  to  form 
an  ornamental  part  of  the  propofed  figure  ;  and  under 
the  appearance  of  an  ornament  concealing  its  real  ufe. 

Some  of  the  arch-ftones  likewife  are  projected  outward, 
in  the  horizontal  dire611on,  ornamented  at  their  extre¬ 
mity,  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  enrich  the 
crown  with  an  additional  ornament,  they  are  a  coun- 
terpoifeto  the  arch  at  that  place.  To  complete  the  de- 
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ception,  to  adorn  the  propofed  figure  throughout,  and  to 
finiih  a  well  proportioned  and  elegant  crown,  the  fum- 
mit  is  put  upon  it,  at  the  fame  time  fecuring  the  key- 
ftone,  which  without  this  precaution  would  by  the  fide 
preffure  have  fprung  upwards,  and  have  brought  the 
whole  arches  to  ruin. 

That  thcfe  arches  are  as  well  prote6led  by  the  weight 
placed  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  as  any  that  are  fup- 
ported  by  abutments,  w^e  need  only  as  a  proof  produce 
their  liability,  in  refilling,  notwdthftanding  of  its 
great  height  and  expofure  in  fituation,  the  boifterous 
effe<5ls  of  the  elements,  and  the  concuffion  arifing  from 
the  vibration  of  large  bells,  fufpended  in  it,  and  fo  fre¬ 
quently  rung. 

From  the  principles  formerly  laid  dowm,  and  the 
authority  now  adduced  in  fupport  of  our  theory,  we 
hope  that  it  has  received  ample  confirmation.  And 
we  venture  to  conclude,  that  v/e  have  pointed  out  a 
method  to  every  mafon,  and  engineer,  how  in  drawing 
his  plan,  he  may  be  able  to  afcertain  the  w^eight  to  be 
laid  on  the  flioulder  of  his  arch,  to  countcrpoife  the 
w^eight,  according  to  the  intended  fpan,  and  what  thick- 
iiefs  he  has  occafion  to  make  his  pier,  without  incumber¬ 
ing  it,  not  only  with  ufelefs  matter,  but  what  is  materi¬ 
ally  injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  his  bridge,  by  choking 
the  current,  and  cauiing  it  a£l  with  10  times  more  force 
upon  it,  than  it  otherways  w^ould  do,  as  w’e  have  for¬ 
merly  fhown. 

We  cannot  pafs  the  inftance  of  ancient  archite^lure 
lall  mentioned,  without  obferving  w^hat  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  principles  of  equilibration  j  and, 
although  the  archite6ls  have  not  communicated  the 
principles  upon  which  they  executed  their  plans,  they 
give  evident  proofs  of  their  having  follow^ed  fome 
regular  theory.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  proje(5lor  of 
St  Giles’s  Church,  Weftminfler  abbey,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  others,  could  have  produced  fuch  elegant  and  well 
proportioned  flru6lures  accidentally,  without  a  well  re¬ 
gulated  principle  to  a6l  upon,  or  that  the  proje6lor  of 
this  imperial  crown  w^e  have  been  deferibing,  had  not 
thoroughly  digefted  all  its  parts  and  ornaments,  be¬ 
fore  it  began  to  be  ere6led.  The  ancient  archite£ls 
have,  however,  thought  proper  to  leave  to  poflerity  to 
colledl  their  principles,  from  the  works  that  have  been 
executed.  The  moderns  are  actuated  with  more  liber¬ 
ality  of  fentiment,  in  laying  down  their  principles,  as 
well  as  executing  their  projects,  many  of  which  will 
do  honour  to  the  age,  and  leave  poflerity  both  principles 
and  examples  to  follow,  and  improve  upon. 

After  having  treated  upon  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
bridges,  from  what  we  know,  from  the  moft  early  pe¬ 
riods;  it  may  appear  fomewhat  awkward  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  negle^ed,  and  the  manner  of  preparing;  but 
W’hen  it  is  confidered  that  this  muft  be  regulated  by 
the  fuperflru6lure,  to  be  raifed  upon  it  ;  that  al¬ 
though  it  muft  be  the  firft  part,  with  which  w^e  begin, 
it  muft  be  the  laft  in  the  plan ;  and  in  founding  a 
bridge  there  is  indeed  much  to  be  confidered :  and  as 
we  propofe  to  offer  fome  methods  for  founding,  which 
fo  far  as  we  know  have  not  appeared,  we  will  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Foundation. 

We  have  deferibed  bridges  of  different  materials, 
fout  have  mentioned  none  of  wood  ;  this  will.come  pro¬ 


perly  to  offer  itfelf  under  the  article  Centre,  in  which 
we  intend  to  offer  fome  concife  and  fimple  conftruc- 
tion,  and  fome  forms  of  wooden  bridges,  that  in  point 
of  elegance,  and  ftrength,  may  not  only  vie  with,  but 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  iron  bridges  in  many  inftances. 


Table  referred  to  in  fig.  10. 
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6.6 
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12 

12.1 
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4 
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7 
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12 

13 
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5 

7 
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6 
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8 
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6 

7 

8 

8.8 

16.8 

8.4 

7 

8 

8.8 

9.5 

18.3 

915 

8 

9 

9-5 

10 
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9-75 

9 

10 

10 

1 1-5 

21.5 

10.75 

7^-75 

Feet. 

Deficiency  of  2  feet  between  8.9  divifions,  .10 

Between  9  and  lO,  -  -  .015 

Sum,  -  -  -  .025 

Mean,  -  -  -  -  *^^25 

.0125X  mean  of  extent  10.5=1.13125 
By  the  depth  ”  “  3 


Solid  content,  -  *39375 


Deficiency  of  2  feet  between  jo  and  ii. 

.05 

Between  1 1  and  12 

.c6 

Between  12  and  13 

•7 

Mean,  •  . 

38.25X2  =  76.5  Surface. 

3  Depth. 

.06 

229.5  Solid  feet. 

Sum  of  Mean, 

Extent  38.25^ 


Mean  1 2.75  X *061=. 885  Superficial. 

3  Depth. 

2.655  Solid. 
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Bruise-  ’Explanation  of  the  above  Table  referred  to  in 

town.  fig* 

From  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  (fig.  lO.)  parallel  lines 
are  drawn  from  the  divifions  of  the  arch,  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  db^  being  each  two  feet  at  the  outer  part  of 
the  arch-ftone.  Thefe  divifions  are  marked  in  the  fi¬ 
gure  I,  2,  3,  &.C.  j  the  meafures  of  each  of  thefe  lines 
are  inferted  in  column  2d ;  the  firft  and  fecond  are  ad¬ 
ded  together  as  marked  in  column  ift,  their  fum  is  in- 
ferted  in  column  3d,  the  half  or  arithmetical  mean  in 
column  4th.  In  the  fame  manner  the  2d  and  3d,  the 
3d  and  4th,  &c.  The  fum  of  the  means  when  added 
make  72.75,  being  each  2  feet  difiant,  is  145.5  fuper- 
ficlal  feet,  X  3  in  depth  is  436.5  folid  feet  j  but  as  thefe 
parallel  divifions  decreafe  in  breadth  as  they  afcend 
from  the  fprlng  of  the  arch,  the  mean  deficiency  in 
folid  meafure,  as  above,  in  the  work,  •39375,  being  de¬ 
duced  from  the  436.5,  leaves  the  remainder  436.x  fo¬ 
lid  feet.  Between  the  loth  and  13th  dlvifion  the  defi¬ 
ciency  is  greater,  as  above,  amounting  to  2.655 
feet,  to  be  dedafted  from  229.5  •  there  remains  226.845 
folid  feet,  which  added  to  436.1  is  662.945  the  refill¬ 
ing  force,  to  counteraft  the  lateral  preflure  of  the  arch- 
llones  374.75,  reckoned  from  a;  but  reckoned  from  c, 
which  the  counterpoife  is  raifed  to,  there  being  only 
2  0-^  divifions,  the  lateral  preflure  only  amounts  to 
347.55  folid  feet,  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  op- 
pofing  force.  The  arch  then  muft  be  fufficlently  fe- 
cured  without  any  addition  to  the  pier,  more  than  fur- 
nllhing  a  bafe  for  this  weight. 

We  have  chofen  to  exprefs  both  forces  by  folid  feet, 
in  place  of  w’eight,  as  the  weight  will  differ  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  Hone ;  whereas  the  folid  foot  is 
applicable  to  every  quality  of  ftone,  of  which  an  arch 
is  raifed,  ftones  from  the  fame  quarry  being  nearly  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  and  of  confequence  a  folid 
foot  will  be  as  nearly  of  the  fame  weight.  If  from  diffe¬ 
rent  quarries,  the  weight  of  a  folid  foot  of  each  can  be 
eafily  afeertained.  The  above  tables,  and  w’ork  of  means 
and  deficiency,  we  might  have  exprefled  in  algebraic  and 
fluxionary  equations,  the  fmall  increment  of  deficiency 
being  the  fluxions.  We  Ihould  have  had  the  appearance 
of  being  more  learned,  but  whether  we  Ihould  have  been 
more  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  wc  leave 
them  to  judge  5  but  we  think  it  becoming  in  every 
learned  man,  to  exprefs  himfelf  fo,  as  to  be  univerfal- 
ly  underftood,  otherwife  we  think  his  learning  is  mif- 
applied,  if  not  fufpicious. 

Bmdge,  in  Gunnery^  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  bed  refts. 

Bridge,  in  Mufc,  a  term  for  that  part  of  aftringed 
inftrument  over  which  the  firings  are  firetched.  The 
bridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

BRiDGE-Tuvjn^  the  capital  of  the  Ifland  of  Barba- 
does,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  61°.  N.  Lat.  13®.  It 
Hands  in  the  inmofi  part  of  Carlifle  bay.  This  origi¬ 
nally  was  a  mofi  unwholefome  fituation,  and  was  chofen 
entirely  for  its  convenience  for  trade  j  but  is  now  deem¬ 
ed  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  the  ifland.  The 
town  Itfelf  would  make  a  figure  in  any  European  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  faid  to  contain  1500  houfes,  and  fomc  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  the  finefi  the  Britifli  polTefs  in  America. 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 


The  houfes  in  general  are  xvell  built  and  finiflied,  and 
their  rents  as  high  as  fuch  houfes  would  let  for  in  Lon- 
don.  The  wharfs  and  quays  are  well  defended  from  . 
the  fea,  and  very  convenient.  The  harbour  is  fecured 
from  the  north-eafi  wind,  which  is  the  confiant  trade- 
wind  there  5  and  Carllfle-bay  is  capable  of  containing 
500  fhips,  and  is  formed  by  Needham  and  Pelican 
points.  But  what  renders  Bridge  town  the  finefi  and 
mofi  defirable  town  in  the  W'^efi  Indies,  is  its  fecurity 
againft  any  attacks  from  foreign  enemies.  It  is  defend¬ 
ed  on  the  weftward  by  James-fort,  which  mounts  18 
guns.  Near  this  is  Willoughby’s  fort,  which  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  running  into  the  fea,  and  mounts 
1 2  guns.  Needham’s  fort  has  three  batteries,  and  is 
mounted  with  20  guns  ;  and  St  Anne’s  fort,  which  is 
the  firongeft  in  the  ifland,  Hands  more  within  land. 
In  fliort,  according  to  P.Ir  Douglas,  there  is  all  along 
the  lee-lhore  a  breafi-wmrk  and  trench,  in  which,  at 
proper  places,  were  29  forts  and  batteries,  having  308 
cannon  mounted,  while  the  windward  fliore  is  fecured 
by  high  rocks,  fieep  cliffs,  and  foul  ground.  Such 
was  the  Hate  of  the  fortifications  in  1717  J  but  fince 
that  time  they  have  been  much  firengthened,  Bridge¬ 
town  is  defiitute  of  few  elegancies  or  conveniences  of 
life  that  any  city  of  Europe  can  afford.  The  church 
of  St  Michael  exceeds  many  Englifli  cathedrals  in 
beauty,  largenefs,  and  convenlency ;  and  has  a  fine 
organ,  bells,  and  clock.  Here  alfo  is  a  free-fehool  for 
the  infiruflion  of  poor  boys,  an  hofpital,  and  a  college. 
The  latter  was  eredled  by  the  foclety  for  propagating 
the  Chrifiian  religion,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Chrifiopher  Codrlngton,  who  left  about  2000I. 
a-year  for  its  endowment,  for  maintaining  profeflbrs 
and  fcholars  to  ftudy  and  pradlife  divinity,  furgery,  and 
phyfic.  See  Codrington.  . 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  town  of  Shropfhlre  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts ;  but  they  are  united  by  a  handfome  Hone 
bridge,  and  thefe  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ethelfleda,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Etheldred  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
675.  Robert  de  Belizraa,  fon  of  Robert  de  Montgo¬ 
mery,  built  the  cafile,  and  maintained  it  agalnfi  King 
Henry  I.  by  which  means  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crowni, 
and  remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  who  gave 
it  to  John  Sutton  lord  Dudley.  This  town  has  under¬ 
gone  feveral  fieges ;  and  in  the  civil  war  it  fuffered 
very  much,  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  whole  towm, 
being  almoft  defiroyed  by  fire,  w  hen  Sir  Lewis  Kirke 
defended  the  citadel  for  King  Charles.  There  are 
now  no  other  remains  of  the  cattle  than  a  fmall  part  of 
the  towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  cafle^  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  one ;  within  w’^hich  Hands  one  of  the 
churches,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was 
made  a  free  chapel,  and  exempted  from  epifcopal  jurif- 
diftlon.  The  other  church  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  hlghefi  part  of  the  hill,  near  to  whofe 
church-yard  Hood  a  college,  which  was  defiroyed  by 
fire  in  the  civil  wars,  together  with  the  church  juft 
mentioned  j  which  has  been  fince  rebuilt  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  In  this  town  is  a  free-fchool  which  fends  and 
maintains  eighteen  fcholars  at  the  unlverfity  of  Oxford. 
On  the  weft;  bank  of  the  liver  are  the  remains  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  magnificent  convent,  under  w  hlch  were  fe¬ 
veral  remarkable  vaults  and  caverns  running  to  a  great 
3  H  length. 
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length.  Part  of  the  Cow-gate  flreet  U  a  rock,  rifing 
perpendicularly,  in  which  are  feveral  houfes  and  tene¬ 
ments  that  form  a  very  agreeable  though  grotefque 
I  group.  In  many  other  places  there  are  alfo  caves  and 
dwellings  for  families,  in  the  rocks  j  and  indeed  the 
whole  town  has  a  very  fingular  appearance.  This 
town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  2. 
30.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  town  of  Somerfetflnre  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there 
is  a  ttoiie-bridge,  near  which  fliips  of  lOO  tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafe.  It  is  a  large  well  frequented  place, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  fends  two^  members  to 
parliament.  There  are  in  it  feveral  large  inns,  and  the 
market  is  v/ell  fupplied  with  provifions.  W.  Long. 

3.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a  contrivance  made  ot 
Rraps  or  thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order 
to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubje^lion  and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are  the  bit  or  fnaffle  j 
the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  rings  of  the  bit  j  the  fillet,  over  the  fore-head  and 
under  the  fore-top  j  the  throat-band,  which  buttons 
from  the  head-band  under  the  throat  *,  the  reins,  or  long 
thongs  of  leather  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit, 
and  being  call  over  the  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds 
them  in  his  hand  ^  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under  the 
cheeks  *,  the  trench  ;  the  cavefan  j  the  martingal  j  and 
the  chaff-halter. 

Pliny  affures  us  that  one  Pelethronius  firil  invented 
the  bridle  and  faddle  j  though  Virgil  afcribes  the  in¬ 
vention  to  the  Lapithte,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epithet 
Pelethrotiii,  from  a  mountain  in  Theflaly  named  Peie- 
throfnu?7i,  where  horfes  were  firft  begun  to  be  broken. 

The  firft  horfemen,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  them  only 
with  a  rope  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice. 
This  was  the  pra£lice  of  the  Numidians,  Getulians, 
Libyans,  and  Maffilians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learn¬ 
ed  the  art  of  fighting  ivithout  bridles,  which  was  an  ex- 
creife  or  Icffon  in  the  manege*,  and  hence  it  is,  that  on 
Trahan’s  column,  foldiers  are  reprefented  riding  at 
full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

ScoIdin^’BRiDLE,  See  Brank. 

BRIDLINGTON,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  eaft  ri¬ 
ding  of  Yovkthire  in  England.  It  is  feated  on  a  creek 
of  the  fea  near  Flamborough-head,  having  a  commo¬ 
dious  quay  for  (hips  to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has  a 
fafe  harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  It  is  more 
irenerally  known  by  the  name  of  Burlington,  as  it  gave 
Title  to  an  earl  of  that  name,  though  the  earldom  is  now 
extinft.  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  54.  15.^  ^ 

BRIDON,  or  Snaffle,  after  the  Englifh  fafliion, 
is  a  verv  (lender  bit-mouth  v/ithout  any  branches. 
The  Engliih  make  much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely  ufe 
any  true  bridles  except  in  the  fcrvice  of  war.  The  French 
call  them  hridons,  by  way  of  dittimSlion  from  bridles. 

bridport,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire  in  England. 
It  has  a  low  dirty  fituation  between  two  rivers,  which, 
at  a  little  diffance,  joining  a  fmall  ftream,  formerly 
made  a  conve  nient  harbour  j  but  it  is  now  quite  choked 
up  with  fand.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
who  are  chofen  bv  the  inhabitants  who  are  houfe- 
keeners.  It  is  noted  for  making  of  ropes  and  cables 


for  fliipping  ;  whence  arifes  a  proverb  of  a  man  that  is 
hanged,  that  he  is  Jlahhed  with  a  Bridport  dagger, 

W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  _ 

BRIEF,  in  Lu^lu,  an  abridgment  of  the  client’s  cafe, 
made  out  for  the  inftruflion  of  counfel  on  a  trial  at  law^ 
wLerein  the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff,  Sec.  is  to  be  briefly  but 
fully  ftated  :  the  proofs  muft  be  placed  In  due  order, 
and  proper  anfwers  made  to  whatever  may  be  objecled 
to  the  client’s  caufe  by  the  oppofite  fide  j  and  herein 
great  care  is  requifitc,  that  nothing  be  omitted,  to  en¬ 
danger  the  caufe. 

Brief,  In  Scots  Laiu,  a  w^it  Iffued  from  the  chan¬ 
cery,  diredled  to  any  judge-ordinary,  commanding  and 
authorizing  that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the 
cafe  mentioned  in  the  brief,  and  upon  their  veidifl  to 
pronounce  fentence. 

Apojlolical  Briefs,  letters  which  the  pope  dlfpatches 
to  princes,  or  other  magift rates,  relating  to  any  public 
affair. — ^Thefe  briefs  are  difiinguifiied  from  bulls.  In  re¬ 
gard  the  latter  are  more  ample,  and  always  written  on 
parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax  ;  w^here- 
as  briefs  are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  fealed  with 
red  wax,  and  w’ith  the  feal  of  a  fifherman,  or  St  Peter 
In  a  boat. 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Sllefia  in  Germany,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  might  have 
paffed  for  a  handfome  place  before  the  laft  fiege  j  the 
cafile,  the  college,  and  the  arfenal,  being  very  great 
ornaments,  and  mod  of  the  houfes  very  w^ell  built.  But 
the  Pruffians,  who  befieged  It  in  1741,  threw  2172 
bombs  into  it,  and  47 14  cannon  bullets,  wLich  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  town  to  allies,  and  quite  ruined  a 
wing  of  the  caftle.  It  w*as  obliged  to  furrender,  after 
fuftaining  feven  days  continual  fire.  The  Pruffians,  to 
whom  this  place  w^as  ceded  by  the  peace,  have  augment¬ 
ed  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new  fuburb. — The 
town  (lands  upon  the  Oder  j  on  the  other  fide  of  w  hich 
there  are  plenty  of  fallow-deer,  and  large  forefts  of 
beech  and  oak  trees.  They  have  a  yearly  fair,  at  wLich 
they  fell  above  12,000  horned  cattle.  Since  1728, 
they  have  begun  to  manufadlure  fine  cloth. 

BRIEL,  a  maritime  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Vuorn.  It  w  as  one  oi  the 
cautionary  towms  which  w^ere  delivered  Into  the  hands 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  garrifoned  by  the  EnglKli  du¬ 
ring  her  reign  and  part  of  the  next.  T  he  Dutch  took 
it  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1572,  which  w^as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Meufe,  In  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 

BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  in  the  duchy  of  Lithua¬ 
nia,  in  Poland.  The  name  given  to  it  by  fome  is  Po- 
lefia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Novogrode  and 
Troki ;  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  Bielfko  and  Lublin  ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  that  of  Chelm  and  Upper  Volhinia  ; 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczica.  This 
province  is  of  conftderable  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
is  watered  by  the  rivets  Bug  and  Pripefe  ;  it  is  full  of 
w’oods  and  marflies  ;  and  there  are  lakes  that  yield  large 
quantities  of  fifh,  that  are  faked  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  lent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

BRIEUX,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Brit¬ 
tany,  now  called  the  department  of  the  North  Coaft, 
with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom,  furround- 
ed  with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  profpea  of 
the  fea,  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
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Brig  from  It,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port.  The  churches, 
I)  ftreets,  and  fquares,  are  tolerably  handfome ;  but  the 
Brigantmiis^^^,^  is  without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church  of 
is  in  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  and  Is 
the  largeft  in  the  place.  The  convent  of  the  Corde¬ 
liers  is  well  built,  and  the  garden  is  fpacious.  The 
college,  which  is  very  near,  is  maintained  by  the  town 
for  the  inftru6lIon  of  youth.  W.  Long.  2.  58.  N.  Lat. 
48.  33. 

BRIG,  or  Brigantine,  a  merchant  fhip  wdth  two 
mafts.  This  term  is  not  univerfally  confined  to  veflels 
of  a  particular  conftruclion,  or  which  are  mailed  and 
rigged  in  a  manner  different  from  all  others.  It  is  va- 
rloufly  applied,  by  the  mariners  of  different  European 
nations, -to  a  peculiar  fort  of  veffelof  their  own  marine. 
Amongll  Britifh  feamen,  this  veffel  is  dillinguiflied  by 
having  her  main-fails  fet  nearly  in  the  plane  of  her  keel; 
w^hereas  the  main-fails  of  larger  Ihips  are  hung  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  fhip’s  length,  and  fallened 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  deck ;  but  in  a 
brig,  the  foreraofl  edge  of  the  mainfail  is  faflened 
in  different  places  to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main- 
raaft,  and  Hide  up  and  down  it  as  the  fall  is  holfted  or 
lowered  :  it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom 
belgw. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion 
of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  brigadier. — An  army  is  divided  into 
brigades  of  liorfe  and  brigades  of  foot ;  a  brigade 
of  horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  fquadrons ;  a 
brigade  of  foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  batta¬ 
lions.  The  eldeft  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  firft 
line,  and  the  lecond  the  right  of  the  fecond  ;  the  two 
next  take  the  left  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  youngeft 
Hand  in  the  cen*^ 

Brigade- Major ^  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri¬ 
gadier,  to  affift  him  in  the  management  and  ordering 
of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  officer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  eldeft  colonels  are  gene¬ 
rally  advanced  to  this  poft.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is 
brigadier  of  the  day.  They  march  at  the  head  of 
their  owm  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten 
men  of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard. — But  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Britifti  fervice  is  now 
aboliftied. 

Brigadiers,  or  Sub -brigadiers^  are  pofts  in  the 
horfe  guards. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mall,  a  kind  of  ancient 
defenfive  armour,  confifting  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTES,  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain, 
reaching  from  fea  to  fea,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland  (Ptolemy).  Now  Yorkftiire,  Lancaffiire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Weftmorland,  and  Cumberland  (Camden).  Al- 
fo  a  people  of  Ireland,  of  uncertain  polition. 

BRIG  ANTI  A,  or  Brigantium,  In  Ancient  Geogra^ 
a  town  of  Vindelicia  ;  now  Bregent%.  in  Tyrol, 
at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. — Another 
Brigantium  in  the  Alpes  Cottlae ;  which  laft  is  proba¬ 
bly  Briancon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny. 
BRIGANTINE.  See  Brig. 

BRIGANTINUS  lacus,  In  Ancient  Geography^ 
a  lake  of  Rhxtia,  or  Vindelicia,  which  I'acitus  in¬ 
cludes  in  Rhajtla.  Ammian  calls  the  lake  Brigantia, 


It  took  its  name  either  from  the  Brigantll,  the  people  Bngantinus 
inhabiting  on  it,  or  from  the  adjoining  town.  Now 
the  lake  of  Conjlance  or  Boden%ee, 

Brjgantinus  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography ^  a  port  ' 

of  the  Hither  Spain;  fo  called  from  Elavium  Brigan¬ 
tium.  Now  El  Puerto  de  la  Corunna^  commonly  the 
Groyne,  ^ 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Clamford  Bridges ^  a  town 
of  England,  in  Llncolnlhire,  feated  on  the  river  Ankain. 

W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  one  of  the  greateft  mathematl-- 
cians  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Warlcy  Wood 
in  the  parifti  of  Halifax  In  Yorkfliire,  in  1556.  In 
1592,  he  was  made  examiner  and  leifturer  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic  ledure 
founded  by  Dr  LInacre.  When  Grcftiam  college  in 
London  w^as  eftabliflied,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  pro- 
feflbr  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596.  In  1609,  Mr  Briggs  contradled  an  intimacy 
with  the  learned  Mr  James  Uffier,  afterwards  archbidiop 
of  Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters, 
two  of  which,  written  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant. 

In  one  of  thefe  letters,  dated  in  Auguft  1610,  he  tells 
his  friend  he  was  engaged  in  the  fubjeft  of  eclipfes  ; 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  loth  1615,  he  acquaints 
him  with  his  being  wholly  employed  about  the  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  difeovered.  In  the 
improvement  of  wffiich  he  had  afterwards  a  large  ffiare. 

In  1619,  he  was  made  Savilian  profeilor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford  ;  and  refigned  his  profciTorftilp  of  Grcfham 
college  on  the  25th  of  July  1620.  Soon  after  his  going 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  in  that 
univerftty ;  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  wffiich 
happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1630.  Dr  Smith 
gives  him  the  chara6ler  of  a  man  of  great  probity  ;  a 
contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  ow’n  fta- 
tion  ;  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  to  all  the  fplen- 
did  clicumftances  of  life.  He  wrote,  i.  Logaritlmio- 
rum  chiltas  prima,  2,  Arithmetic  a  logarithmic  a ,  3.  7V/- 
gonometria  Britannica,  '  4.  A  fmall  tra6l  on  the  north- 
weft  palTage  ;  and  fome  other  w^orks. 

Briggs,  William^  an  eminent  phyficlan  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  foil  of  Auguftin 
Briggs,  Efq.  four  times  member  for  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  wdiere  our  author  was  born.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  and  his  genius  leading  him 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  wdiere 
he  attended  the  Icdlures  of  the  famous  anatomift  M. 

Vieulfens  at  Montpelier.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
liflied  his  Ophthalmogrophia  in  1676.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  lie  was  created  do6lor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  was  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  at  London.  In  1682,  he  quitted  his  fcllow^- 
ftiip  to  his  brother  ;  and  the  fame  year,  his  Theory  of 
Vi/ion  w'as  publiftied  by  Hooke.  The  enfuing  year  he 
fent  to  the  royal  fociety  a  continuation  of  that  difeourfe, 
which  w-as  publifhed  in  their  Tranfadloiis;  and  the  fame 
year,  he  was  by  King  Charles  II.  appointed  phyfician 
to  St  Thomas’s  hofpital.  In  1684,  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to 
vifion,  which  w^ere  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tlons  ;  and  in  1685  he  publiftied  a  Latin  verfion  of  his 
Theory  of  Vifion,  at  the  defire  of  Mr  Newton,  after- 
W’ards  Sir  Ifaac,  profeilor  of  mathematics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  v/ith  a  recommendatory  epiille  from  him  pre- 
3  H  2  fixed 
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Bright-  fixed  to  it.  He  was  afterwards  made  pliyfician  in  or- 
helmttone  (binary  to  King  William,  and  continued  in  great  efteem 
Brihuega  profeflion  till  he  died  September  4th 

Y— -*704- 

^  BRIGHTHELMSTONE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Suf. 

fex  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
town,  though  ill  built,  and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 
W.  Long.  0.  10.  N.  |Lat.  50.  50.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France  1651, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  has  lately  been  con- 
fiderably  extended  and  embellilhed,  in  confequence  of 
its  having  become  a  place  of  great  refort  for  featbath- 
ing. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridgetins,  more  properly 
Brigittins,  a  religious  order,  denominated  from  their 
founder  St  Bridget  or  Birgit^  a  Swedifh  lady  in  the 
14th  century  5  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  queen  j  but 
Fabricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Birgenes,  legiflator  of  Upland,  and  famous 
for  her  revelations.  I'he  Brigittins  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  the  Order  of  our  Saviour  ;  it  being  pretended, 
that  Chrift  himfelf  dilated  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
obferved  by  them  to  St  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the 
rule  is  that  of  St  Auguftin  j  only  with  certain  addi¬ 
tions  fuppofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrift,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule  of  our  Saviour, — I’he 
firft  monaftery  of  the  Bridgetin  order  w^as  erected  by 
the  foundrefs  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  dlocefe  of 
Lincopen  5  on  the  model  of  wEich  all  the  reft  were 
formed.  The  conftitutlon  of  thefe  houfes  was  very  lin¬ 
gular  :  though  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
nuns,  wLo  w^ere  to  pay  a  fpecial  homage  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  to  mlnifter 
to  them  fpiritual  afliftance.  The  number  of  nuns  is 
fixed  at  6d  in  each  monaftery,  and  that  of  friars  to  13, 
anfwerable  to  the  number  of  apoftles,  of  whom  St  Paul 
made  the  13th  ;  befides  which  there  are  to  be  four  dea¬ 
cons,  to  reprefent  the  four  do£lors  of  the  church,  St 
Ambrofe,  St  Auguftin,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome  ^ 
and  eight  lay-brothers  *,  making  together,  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  the  number  of  Chrift’s  72  difclples. — The  order 
being  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  dire^flon 
is  committed  to  an  abbefs,  wdio  is  fuperior  not  only 
of  the  nuns,  but  alfo  of  the  friars,  who  are  obliged  to 
obey  her.  Each  houfe  confifts  of  two  convents  or  mo- 
nafteries,  feparately  inclofed,  but  having  one  church  in 
common  *,  the  nuns  being  placed  above,  and  the  friars  on 
the  ground.  The  Bvidgetins  profefs  great  mortifica¬ 
tion,  poverty,  and  felf-denial,  as  w^ell  as  devotion  5 
and  they  are  not  to  polTefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their 
own,  not  fo  much  as  a  halfpenny  *,  nor  even  to  touch 
money  on  any  account.  This  order  fpread  much 
through  Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  In 
England  we  read  but  of  one  monaftery  of  Brigittins, 
and  this  built  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  oppofite  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  now  called  Sion  houfe ;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  which,  fince  the  diftblution,  are  fettled  at  Lifbon. 
The  revenues  were  reckoned  at  1495k  per  annum. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Var,  formerly  Provence,  famous  for  its  prunes.  It 
is  feated  among  mountains,  in  a  pleafant  country,  275 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  43. 
24. 

BRIHUEGA,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
where  General  Stanhope  with  the  Englifti  army  were 


taken  prlfoners,  after  they  had  feparated  themfelves  Fdl 
from  that  commanded  by  Count  Staremberg.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna,  43  miles ,  ^  \ 

north-eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.0, 

BRIL,  Matthew  and  Paul,  natives  of  Antw^erp, 
and  good  painters. — Matthew  was  born  in  the  year 
1550,  and  ftudied  for  the  moft  part  at  Rome.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  performances  in  hiftory  and  land- 
fcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ^  where  he  was 
employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584, 
being  no  more  than  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  born 
in  J554j  follow^ed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome: 
painted  feveral  things  in  conjundlion  with  him  \  and, 
after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his 
landfcapes,  but  efpecially  by  thofe  which  he  compofed  Pillingionf 
in  his  latter  time.  The  invention  of  them  was  more 
pleafant,  the  difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more 
agreeable,  and  painted  with  a  better  gufto  than  his 
earlier  produ61ioris  in  this  way  \  which  was  owing  to 
his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hannibal  Carrache, 
and  copied  fome  of  Titian’s  works  in  the  fame  kind. 

He  was  much  in  favour  with  Pope  Sixtus  V.  j  and  for 
his  fucceiTor  Clement  VII 1.  painted  the  famous  piece, 
about  68  feet  long,  wdierein  the  faint  of  that  name  is 
reprefented  caft  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor  about  his 
neck.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1626,  aged  72. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
has  a  bright  and  lucid  appearance. 

Brilliant  in  the  Manege,  A  brllk,  high-mettled, 
ftately  horfe  is  called  brilliant^  as  having  a  raifed  neck, 
a  fine  motion,  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he 
ilfes,  though  ever  fo  little  put  on. 

Brilliants,  a  name  given  to  diamonds  of  the  fineft 
cut.  See  Diamond. 

BRIM  denotes  theoutmoft  verge  or  edge,  efpecially 
of  round  things.  The  brims  of  veifels  are  made  to 
proje6l  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liquors,  in  pouring  out, 
from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  ve'fiel.  The  brim¬ 
ming  of  veflels  w’as  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters, 
in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices 
of  columns  :  it  is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  the 
double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

Brim,  in  country  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid  to  brbn^  or 
to  go  to  brim^  when  (he  is  ready  to  take  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.  See  Sulphur,  Chemistry  In¬ 
dex, 

Br2M STONE  Medals^  Figures,  &c.  may  be  caft  in 
the  following  manner  :  Melt  half  a  pound  of  brimftone 
over  a  gentle  fire  :  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  fine 
vermilion  ;  and  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  ftir  it  w’ell  together,  and  it  will  diffolve 
like  oil  :  then  caft  it  into  the  mould,  which  ftiould  be 
firft  anointed  with  oil.  -When  cool,  the  figure  may 
be  taken  out )  and  in  cafe  it  ftiould  change  to  a  yellow- 
ifti  colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aquafortis, 
and  it  will  look  like  the  fineft  coral  f.  f  Smiths 

BRIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia.  It  Laborator^i 
is  pretty  large,  and  well  built :  the  affembly  of  the  P'  3* 
ftates  is  held  alternately  there  and  at  Olmutz.  The 
caftle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an  eminence,  out  of  the  town, 
and  is  its  principal  defence.  It  was  invefted  by  the 
king  of  PrulTia  in  1742,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege.  It  is  near  the  river  Sw^art,  in  E.  Long.  7.  8. 

N.  Lat.  49.  8. 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  celebrated  tovni  of  Italy, 

in 
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Brindiru  In  the  Terra  d’Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 

— an  archbidiop’s  fee.  Its  walls  are  Hill  of  great  extent, 
but  the  inhabited  houfes  do  not  fill  above  half  the  en- 
clofure.  The  ftreets  are  crooked  and  rough  ^  the 
buildings  poor  and  ruinous  ;  no  very  remarkable  church 
or  edifice.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Theodore, 
is  a  work  of  King  Roger,  but  net  equal  in  point  of  ar- 
chitedlure  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 
who  had  a  ftrong  pafiTion  for  building.  Little  remains 
of  ancient  Brundufium,  except  innumerable  broken 
pillars  fixed  at  the  corners  of  ftreets  to  defend  the 
houfes  from  carts  j  fragments  of  co.arfe  mofaic,  the 
floors  of  former  habitations  *,  the  column  of  the  light- 
lioufe  ;  a  large  marble  bafon,  into  which  the  water 
runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer  ^  fome  inferiptions, 
ruins  of  aquedudls,  coins,  and  other  fmall  furniture  of 
an  antiquary’s  cabinet.  Its  caftle,  built  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Frederick  II.  to  protcdl  the  northern  branches  of 
the  harbour,  is  large  and  flately.  Charles  V.  repaired 
it.  The  port  is  double,  and  the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
ftretch  off  gradually  from  each  other  as  they  advance 
into  the  fea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel  at  the  bafe 
of  the  angle.  The  ifland  of  St  Andrew,  on  which  Al- 
phonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and 
fecures  the  whole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In 
this  triangular  fpace,  large  fliips  may  ride  at  anchor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  femicir- 
cular  fliape,  to  leave  room  for  the  inner  haven  j  which, 
as  it  w^ere,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir¬ 
cles  it,  in  the  figure  of  a  flag’s  head  and  horns.  I'his 
form  is  fald  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of  Brundu- 
/turn,  which,  in  the  old  Meffipian  language,  fignified 
the  head  of  a  deer.  In  ancient  days,  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  havens  was  marked  by  lights 
placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fland- 
ing  on  a  rifing  grouryd,  in  a  direefl  line  tvith  the  chan¬ 
nel. 

Of  thefe  one  remains  entire  upon  its  pedeftal.  Its 
capital  is  adorned  wnth  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons, 
intermingled  with  the  acanthus  leaf,  and  upon  it  a 
circular  vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  A  mo¬ 
dern  infeription  has  been  cut  upon  the  plinth.  Near 
it  is  another  pedeftal  of  fimllar  dimeiifions,  wdth  one 
piece  of  the  fhaft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  betw^eeii 
thefe  pillars  anfwered  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

“  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  (fays  Mr  Swinburne) 
cannot  fhow  a  more  complete  fituatlon  for  trade  than 
Erindifi.  Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  winter,  fafe- 
ty  of  anchorage,  and  a  centrical  pofitioii,  are  all  unit¬ 
ed  ;  yet  it  has  neither  commerce,  hufbandry,  nor  po- 
puloufnefs.  From  the  obftrudlions  in  the  channel, 
which  communicates  wdth  the  two  havens,  arifes  the 
tribe  of  evils  that  afflifl  and  defolate  this  unhappy 
town.  Julius  Caefar  maybe  fald  to  have  begun  its 
ruin,  by  attempting  to  block  up  Pompey’s  fleet.  He 
drove  piles  into  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
ridges  of  hills  j  threw  in  earth,  trees,  and  ruins  of 
houfes  ;  and  had  nearly  accompliftied  the  blockade, 
when  Pompey  failed  out  and  efcaped  to  Greece.  In 
the  15th  century,  the  prince  of  Taranto  funk  fome 
fliips  in  the  middle  of  the  paffage,  to  prevent  the  roy- 
alifts  from  entering  the  port,  and  thereby  provided  a 
refting  place  for  fea  weeds  and  fand,  which  foon  accu¬ 
mulated,  choked  up  the  mouth,  and  rendered  it  im- 
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practicable  for  any  veffels  whatfoever.  In  1752  the  BrimUfi. 
evil  w’as  increafed,  fo  as  to  hinder  even  the  weaves  from 
beating  through  j  and  all  communication  was  cut  off, 
except  in  violent  eafterly  winds,  or  rainy  feafons,  wdien 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  frefli  w  ater  raifes  the  le¬ 
vel.  From  that  period  the  port  became  a  fetid  green 
lake,  full  of  infection  and  noxious  infects  ;  no  fifli  but 
eels  could  live  in  it,  nor  any  boats  ply  except  canoes 
made  of  a  Angle  tree.  They  can  hold  but  one  perfon, 
and  overfet  wdth  the  leaft  irregularity  of  motion.  The 
low  grounds  at  each  end  were  overflow’ed  and  conveit- 
ed  into  marflies,  the  vapours  of  which  created  every 
fummer  a  real  peftilence  5  and  in  the  courfe  of  very 
few  years,  fwept  off  or  drove  aw^ay  the  largeft  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  number  of  eighteen 
thoufand,  they  were  reduced  in  1766  to  that  of  five 
thoufand  livid  W'retches,  tormented  with  agues  and 
malignant  fevers.  In  1775  above  fifteen  hundred  per- 
fons  died  during  the  autumn  j  a  woful  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  !  Thirty  years  ago,  the  air  of  Brindifi  w^as  e- 
fleemed  fo  w'holefome  and  balfamic,  that  the  convents 
of  Naples  w^ere  wmnt  to  fend  their  confumptive  friars 
to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  This 
flate  of  mifery  and  deftrueflion  induced  the  remaining 
citizens  to  apply  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo  Demarco,  one 
of  the  king’s  ininifters,  and  a  native  of  Brindifi.  In 
confequence  of  this  application,  Don  Vito  Caravelli 
w^as  ordered  to  draw  up  plans,  and  fix  upon  the  means 
of  opening  the  port  afrefli :  Don  Andrea  Pigonati  was. 
laft  year  fent  to  execute  his  projects  ;  and,  by  the  help 
of  machines  and  the  labour  of  galley-flaves,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fome  meafure.  The  channel  has  been  partly- 
cleared,  and  has  now  two  fathom  of  w^ater.  It  can 
admit  large  boats,  a  great  ftep  towards  the  revival  of 
trade  ;  but  wdiat  is  of  more  immediate  importance,  it 
gives  a  free  paffage  to  the  fea,  wdiich  now  ruflies  in 
wuth  impetuofity,  and  runs  out  again  at  each  tide  \  fo 
that  the  water  of  the  inner  port  is  fet  in  motion,  and 
once  more  rendered  wholefome.  The  canal  or  gut  is 
to  be  feven  hundred  yards  long,  and  drawm  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  the  column.  At  prefent  its  parapets  are  de¬ 
fended  by  piles  and  fafeines  5  but  if  the  original  plan 
be  purfued,  ftone  piers  will  be  ereded  on  both  fides. 

When  the  canal  fliall  be  fcooped  out  to  a  proper  depth, 
and  its  piers  folidly  eftablilhed,  veffels  of  any  burden 
may  once  more  enter  this  land-locked  port,  which  af¬ 
fords  room  for  a  whole  navy.  Docks  w^et  and  dry 
may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  (hipped  at  the  quay,  and 
convenient  watering-places  be  made  with  great  eafe. 

If  merchants  (hould  think  it  a  place  of  rifing  trade,  and 
worthy  of  their  notice,  there  is  no  want  of  fpace  in  the 
town  for  any  fadlory  whatever.  Circulation  of  cafli 
would  give  vigour  to  hufbandry,  and  provifions  would 
foon  abound  in  this  market.  The  fands  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  which  form  the  channel,  ure  to  be  laid  out 
in  beds  for  mufcles  and  oyflers.  Some  ecclefiaftics  are 
raifing  nurferies  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  j  and  other 
citizens  intend  introducing  the  cultivation  of  mulber¬ 
ry-trees,  and  breeding  of  filk-w^orms.  The  engineer 
would  have  done  very  little  for  the  health  of  Brindifi, 
had  he  only  opened  a  paffage,  and  given  a  free  courfe 
to  the  w^aters  j  the  marfhes  at  each  extremity  of  the 
harbour  would  flill  have  infeded  the  air  :  he,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  expence  of  about  a  thoufand  ducats,  had 
the  fens  filled  up  wdth  earth,  and  a  dam  raifed  to  con¬ 
fine 
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fine  tne  waters,  and  prevent  their  flowing  back  upon 
the  meadows.  The  people  of  Brindifi,  who  are  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  blelTings  already  derived  from  thefe  opera¬ 
tions,  who  feel  a  return  of  health,  and  fee  an  opening 
for  commerce  and  opulence,  feem  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligation.  They  intend  to  eredl.a  fiatue  to 
the  king,  with  infcriptlons  on  the  pedeftal  in  honour 
of  the  mlnifler  and  agents.  The  workmen.  In  clean¬ 
ing  the  channel,  have  found  fome  medals  and  feals, 
and  have  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles  that  were  driven 
in  by  Caefar.  They  are  fmall  oaks  ftripped  of  their 
bark,  and  ftlll  as  frefh  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a 
month,  though  buried  above  eighteen  centuries  feven 
feet  under  the  fand.  The  foil  about  the  town  is  light 
and  good.  It  produces  excellent  cotton,  with  which 
the  Brindifians  manufadure  gloves  and  (lockings. 

“  It  is  impofllble  to  determine  who  were  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Brundufium,  or  when  it  was  firft  inhabited. 
The  Romans  took  early  polTelTion  of  a  harbour  fo  con¬ 
venient  for  their  enterprifes  againft  the  nations  dwell¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Adriatic,  In  the  year  of  Rome  509, 
they  fent  a  colony  hither.  Pompey  took  refuge  here  ; 
but  finding  his  poll  untenable,  made  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat  to  Greece.  In  this  city  Oftavianus  firit  affumod 
the  name  of  Cafar^  and  here  he  concluded  one  of  his 
fhort-lived  peaces  with  Antony.  Brundufium  had  been 
already  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic  poet 
Pacuvius,  and  about  this  time  became  remarkable  for 
the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a  town  5 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  finifliing  blow  to  its 
fortune.  The  Greek  emperors,  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
flty  of  having  fuch  a  port  as  this  in  Italy,  w^ould  have 
refiored  it  to  its  ancient  ftrength  and  fplendour,  had 
the  Normans  allowed  them  time  and  lelfure.  The 
Greeks  flruggled  manfully  to  keep  their  ground  ;  but, 
after  many  varieties  of  fuccefs,  were  finally  driven  out 
of  Brindifi  by  William  I.  The  frenzy  for  expeditions 
to  Paleftine,  though  It  drained  other  kingdoms  of  their 
wealth  and  fubje6ls,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  re- 
cllabllfhment  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports  w^here  pil¬ 
grims  and  warriors  took  (hipping.  It  w^as  alfo  benefited 
by  the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  wdiofe  fre¬ 
quent  armaments  for  the  Holy  Land  required  his  pre¬ 
fence  at  this  place  of  rendezvous.  The  lofs  of  Jerufa- 
iem,  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of 
all  the  Levant  trade  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the 
Eaft,  reduced  Brindifi  to  a  (late  of  inactivity  and  de- 
folation,  from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge.’’ 
E.  Long.  18.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  52. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  a  moft  uncommon  genius 
for  mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  excellent 
in  planning  and  conducing  inland  navigations,  was 
born,  1716,  at  Tunfied  in  Derbyflilre.  Through  the 
mlfmanagement  of  his  father  (for  there  was  fome  little 
property  in  his  houfe)  his  education  was  totally  ne- 
gleCIed  j  and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  mill-wright,  near  Macclesfield,  in  Che(hlre. 
He  ferved  his  apprentlcefliip  ^  and,  afterwards,  fetting 
up  for  himfelf,  advanced  the  mill-wright  bufinefs,  by 
inventions  and  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of 
perfeCIion  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His 
fame,  as  a  moft  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  wddely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
yrofeflTion  ;  for,  in  1752,  he  ereCted  a  very  extraordi¬ 


nary  water-engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancaftiire,  for  the  Brindley. 

purpofe  of  draining  coal-mines  j  and,  1755,  was  em-  . . 

ployed  to  execute  the  larger  w^heels  for  a  new  (ilk  mill, 
at  Congleton,  in  Chelhire.  The  potteries  of  Stafford- 
fliire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to  him  for 
feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills  ufed  by  them 
for  grinding  flint-ftones.  In  1756,  he  undertook  to 
ereft  a  fteam-engine  near  Newcaftle  under  Line  upon 
a  new  plan  j  and  it  Is  believed  that  he  would  have 
brought  this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeClion,  if 
fome  Interefted  engineers  had  not  oppofed  him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called 
off  to  another  objeCl,  which,  in  its  confequcnces,  hath 
proved  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  j 
namely,  the  projecting  and  executing  “  Inland  navi¬ 
gations.”  By  thefe  navigations  the  expence  of  car¬ 
riage  is  leffened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
parts  to  the  fea  ;  and  hence  produCls  and  manufactures 
are  afforded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  hath,  at  Worlley,  about  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chefter,  a  large  eftate  abounding  with  coal,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence  of  land-car¬ 
riage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumptiom 
The  duke,  wKhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the 
neceflity  of  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter  j  up¬ 
on  which  occafion  Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was 
confulted  ;  and  declaring  the  fcheme  practicable,  an 
aCt  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1758  and  1759* 

It. being,  however,  afterwards  difeovered,  that  the  na¬ 
vigation  would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the 
river  Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  act  was  obtained 
to  vary  the  courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new 
plan,  and  likewife  to  extend  a  fide -branch  to  Long- 
ford-brldge  in  Stretford.  Brinley,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  begun  thefe  great  works,  being  the  firft  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  in  England,  ^with  navigable  fub- 
terraneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aqueduCts  j  and  as,  In 
order  to  preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  fhould  be 
free  from  the  ufual  obftruCIions  of  locks,  he  carried 
the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  val¬ 
leys.  When  it  w^as  completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where 
the  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  veffels,  he  propofed 
to  carry  it  over  that  river,  by  an  aqueduCt  of  thirty- 
nine  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water  *,  and  though 
this  projeCl  was  treated  as  wdld  and  chimerical,  yet, 
fupported  by  his  noble  patron,  he  began  his  work  In 
Sept.  1760,  and  the  firft  boat  failed  over  it  In  July 
1761.  The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas  to  Li¬ 
verpool ;  and  obtained,  in  1762,  an  aCI  for  branch¬ 
ing  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in  the  Meifey  5  this  part 
of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey  and  Bol- 
land,  and  over  many  wide  and  deep  valleys. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  undertak¬ 
ings  encouraged  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Staftbrdftiire,  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal- 
navigation  through  that  county  j  and  Brindley  was, 
therefore,  engaged  to  make  a  furvey  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Merfey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun,  and 
conduced  under  Brindley’s  direClion  as  long  as  he  li¬ 
ved  5  but  finiftied  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law 
Mr  Marftiall,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in 
May  1777*  The  proprietors  called  it,  “  the  canal 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey  but  the  engineer, 
more  emphatically,  “  the  Grank  Trunk  Navigation,” 
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Brindley,  on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he 
juilly  fuppofed,  would  be  extended  every  way  from  it. 
It  is  93  miles  in  length  ;  and,  befides  a  large  number 
of  bridges  over  it,  has  76  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The 
nioft  remarkable  of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous 
pafiage  of  Harecafile,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and 
more  than  70  yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
The  fcheme  of  this  inland-navigation  had  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  up- 
tvards  of  20  years  before  ;  and  fome  furveys  had  been 
made :  but  Harecafile  hill,  through  which  the  tunnel 
is  confirufled,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome 
by  any  expedient  the  mofi  able  engineers  could  devife. 
It  was  Brindley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  other 
the  like  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  variety  of  firata 
and  quickfands,  as  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  conquer. 

Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  under¬ 
takings  ;  for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  con- 
fifient  with  our  plan,  w’e  refer  the  reader  to  the  “  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  or  rather  to  a  curious  and  va¬ 
luable  pamphlet,  publilhed  fome  years  fince,  and  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Hifiory  of  Inland-Navigations,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.”  He  died  at 
Turnhurft  in  Staffordlhire,  September  27.  1772,  in  his 
56th  year  5  fomewhat  immaturely,  as  it  ffrould  feem  : 
but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  fiiortened  his  days  by  too 
intenfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  hedic 
fever,  which  continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before 
it  confumed  him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed 
himfelf  in  the  common  diverfions  of  life,  as  not  having 
the  leaf!  relifii  for  them  ;  and,  though  once  prevailed 
on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he  declared  that  he 
would  on  no  account  be  prefent  at  another  j  becaufe  it 
fo  difiurbed  his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  him  unfit  for  bufinefs.  When  any  extraordinary 
difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works, 
he  generally  retired  to  bed  ;  and  has  been  known  to 
lie  there  one,  two,  or  three  days,  till  he  has  .furmount¬ 
ed  it.  He  would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign 
wuthout  any  drawing  or  model :  for  he  had  a  prodi¬ 
gious  memory,  and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  fiatlon  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education  to¬ 
tally  negledled,  fo  his  exterior  accomplifiiments  were 
fuitable  to  them. .  He  could  indeed  read  and  write, 
but  both  very  indifferently  ;  and  he  was  perhaps,  in 
his  way,  as  ahnormis  fapiens — “  of  mother-wit,  and 
wife  without  the  fchools” — as  any  man  that  ever  lived. 
“  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the  bo#rs 
in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters  :  but  when 
he  fpeaks,  all  ears  lifien  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled  with 
wonder,  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  praflica- 
ble.”  The  fame  author  gives  us  alfo  no  ungracious 
idea  of  his  moral  make  ;  “  being  great  in  himfelf,  he 
harbours  no  contra6led  notions,  no  jealoufy  of  rivals  : 
he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor  alks 
patents  to  fecure  the  foie  ufe  of  the  machines,  w^hich 
he  invents  and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfible  that 
he  mufi  one  day  ceafe  to  be,  he  feleds  men  of  geniu^ 
teaches  them  the  power  of  mechanics,  and  employs 
them  on  carrying  on  the  various  undertakings  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of  Bridgew^ater 
only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  public  uti¬ 
lity,  and  employs  his  talents  in  redifying  the  mifiakes 
of  defpairing  workmen,  &c.  His  powers  ffiine  mofi 


in  the  midfi  of  difficulties  j  when  rivers  and  moun-  Brine, 
tains  feem  to  thwart  his  defigns,  then  appears  his  valt  '  - 
capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfervient  to  his 
will.” 

BRINE,  or  Pickle  ;  w-ater  replete  with  faline  par¬ 
ticles. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed 
by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  fifli,  without  boil¬ 
ing  the  fame  into  fait  j  and  rock  fait,  without  re¬ 
fining  it  into  w’hite-falt )  are  prohibited  by  i  Ann, 
cap.  21. 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-water,  which  by 
codlion  turns  to  fait  j  or  fadlitious,  formed  by  diffolv- 
ing  fait  in  water.  In  the  falt-w^orks  at  Upwick  in 
Worcefierffiire,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  pit,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of  a  different 
firength.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump  j  and  that  in 
the  bottom,  firfi  brought  up,  is  called  JirJl  man ;  the 
next,  middle  man  ;  and  the  third,  lajl  man, 

Leach-BRiNEy  a  name  given  tow^hat  drops  from  the 
corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  w^hich  they  preferve 
and  boil  again  ;  being  fironger  than  any  brine  in  the 
pit.  There  Is  fand  found  in  all  the  Staffordfiiire  brines 
after  co6lIon  :  but  naturalifts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre- 
exlfi  in  the  water,  but  rather  is  the  produ61;  of  the 
boiling.  Some  fieep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fmut.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy 
againfi  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait, 
wherein  things  are  fieeped  to  keep. 

Brink  Pans^  the  pits  wherein  the  falt-water  is  retain¬ 
ed,  and  fuffered  to  ftand,  to  bear  the  aftion  of  the  fun, 
w’hereby  it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers 
forts  of  falt-pans,  as  the  water-pans,  feeond-pan,  fun- 
pan  ;  the  water  being  transferred  only  from  one  to 
another. 

Brine  Pit,  in  falt-making,  the  fait  fpring  from 
whence  the  w’ater  to  be  boiled  Into  fait  is  taken.  There 
are  of  thefe  fprings  in  many  places  j  that'  at  Nampt- 
wich  in  Cheflnre,  is  alone  fufficient,  according  to  tht 
account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to  yield  fait  for  the 
w^hole  kingdom ;  but  it  is  under  the  government  of 
certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the  market  may 
not  be  overfiocked,  will  not  fuffer  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly.  See  the 
next  article 

pRiNE-Springs,  are  fountains  which  flow  with  falt- 
water  infiead  of  frefh.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  good  num¬ 
ber  in  South  Britain,  but  though  not  peculiar  to  this 
iffand,  are  far  from  being  common  In  the  countries  on 
the  continent.  There  are  fome  of  them  in  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  countries ;  and  perhaps,  on  a  due  fearch,  others 
might  be  difeovered  *.  The  mofi  remarkable  of  *  CampheWs 
already  knowm  are,  one  at  Eafi  Chennock  in  Somer- 
fetfliire,  about  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Another 
Leamington  in  Warwickfiiire,  very  near  the  river 
Learn  j  which,  how^ever.  Is  but  w^eak.  Such  a  fpring 
likewlfe  runs  into  the  river  Cherw^ell  in  Oxfordfhlre, 
and  feveral  more  in  Wefimorland  and  Yorklhire  :  but 
as  they  are  but  poor,  and  the  fuel  in  mofi  of  thofe 
counties  fcarce  and  dear,  no  fait  Is  prepared  from  them. 

At  BorroW'dale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kef- 
wuck  in  Cumberland,  a  pretty  ftrong  fpring  rifes  in  a 
level  near  a  mofs,  16  gallons  of  the  water  of  which 
yield  one  of  pure  fait )  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 

when. 
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Brine  when  h  is  confidered  that  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  can-  which  are  full 
jl  not  be  obtained  from  lefs  than  2  2  gallons  of  the  waters 
>  of  the  German  ocean.  At  a  place  called  SahM^ater 

^  Hai/gh,  near  Butterpy,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Durham, 

there  are  a  multitude  of  falt-fprings  which  rife  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpaee  of  about  40 
yards  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth  j  but  particularly 
one  out  of  a  rock,  which  is  fo  flrong  that  in  a  hot  fum- 
mcr’s  day  the  fur  face  v;ill  be  covered  wdth  a  pure  white 
fait.  At  Wefton,  in  Stafford  (hi  re,  there  are  brine 
pits  which  afford  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  fine  white 
fait.  There  are  others  at  Enfon,  St  Thomas,  and  in 
the  pariili  of  Ingeflre,  but  fo  weak  that  they  are  not 
wrought  j  though  it  is  believed,  that  by  boring,  flrong- 
tr  fprings  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
LancaQiire  there  are  feveral  fait  fprings,  (but  if  we 
except  that  at  Barton,  which  is  as  rich  as  the  fpring 
at  Norwich)  by  no  means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Che- 
fiiire,  called  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  zviches, 

Namptwieh  on  the  river  Weever,  has  a  noble  fpring 
not  far  from  the  river,  which  is  fo  rich  as  to  yield  one 
fixth-part  of  pure  white  fait.  At  fix  miles  diflant 
Hands  Northwieh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weever 
and  the  Dan  j  where  the  brine  is  ftill  richer,  fince  they 
obtain  fix  ounces  of  fait  from  16  of  water.  There  are 
even  at  this  day,  fome  vifible  remains  of  a  Roman 
caufew^ay  between  thefe  tw^o  towns.  The  inhabitants 
of  Wales,  who,  before  that  country  was  Incorporated 
into  England,  w^ere  fupplied  chiefly,  if  not  folely, 
with  that  necelfary  commodity  from  thefe  two  towns, 
called  the  former  Hellath  JVe/i,  and  the  latter  Hellath 
Dll ;  i.  e.  the  w’hite  and  black  fait  pit.  In  1670,  a 
rock  of  fait  was  difeovered  at  a  fmall  diltanee  from 
Norwich,  which  has  been  wrought  to  a  great  depth, 
and  to  a  vafl;  extent,  fo  as  to  be  juflly  efteemed  one  of 
the  greatefl;  curiofities  in  England  *,  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  there  is  an  Immenfe  body  of  foffil  fait 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  this  whole  county  j 
finee,  upon  boring,  brine  pits  have  been  found  in  many 
places  on  both  fides  the  river  Weever.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  fince  at  Middlewieh,  which  Hands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Croke  and  the  Dan,  there  are 
fait  fprings  with  a  frefli  brook  running  betw'een  them. 

The  brines  from  thefe  pits  are  of  unequal  flrength  \ 
but  when  mixed,  they  commonly  obtain  feur  ounces 
of  fait  from  a  pound  of  brine.  Experience  ihows,  that 
ill  thefe  fprings  the  water  is  ftrongefl  neareil  the  bot¬ 
tom,  richer  in  dry  w^eather  than  in  w^et,  and  when 
long  drawm  than  wdien  firfl  wrought.  But  thefe  are 
no  rules  in  refpe61  to  other  falt-fprings,  finee  in  thofe 
of  Franehe  Compte  the  brine  is  ftrongefl  in  w^et  wea¬ 
ther.  There  are  feveral  other  bodies  diiTolved  in  thefe 
brines  befides  fait  j  in  fome  a  fiilphureous  fubftanee, 
which  fublimes  as  the  brine  heats  j  a  fort  of  dirty 
ochre  w'hieh  difeolours  the  brine,  but,  if  fufFered  to 
Hand,  fpeedily  fubfides  ^  and  in  moft  brines  a  calcare¬ 
ous,  or  rather  felenltie  earth,  which  fettles  to  the  bot- 
f  See  Salt,  tom  of  the  pans  f. 

and  Spring.  BRING-to,  in  Navigation^  to  eheek  the  eourfe 
of  a  fhip  when  fhe  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the  falls 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fhall  counteraft  each  o- 
ther,  and  prevent  her  either  from  retreating  or  mov¬ 
ing  forw’ard.  In  this  fituatlon  the  ftilp  is  faid  to  He 
by,  or  lie  to  ^  having,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe, 

&mc  of  her  fails  aback^  to  oppofe  the  force  of  thofe 
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or  having  them  otherwife  fliOrtened  by  Ennging-to 
being  furled,  or  hauled  up  in  the  brails* 

Bringing-Io,  is  generally  ufed  to  detain  a  fliip 
any  particular  ftation,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of 
fome  other  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her  j  or  to 
retard  her  eourfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the 
eourfe  of  a  voyage. 

BRiNGiNG-in  a  Horfc,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a  horfe  that  boars  and  tof- 
fes  his  nofe  in  the  wind ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
branch. 

BRINING  OF  CORN,  in  hulbandry,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fmut.  A  liquor  is  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  by 
putting  70  gallons  of  water  into  a  tub  (like  a  mafh- 
tub  ufed  for  brewing),  and  a  corn-bufiiel  of  unflaked 
limeftone.  This  is  to  be  well  ftirred  till  the  whole  is 
diiTolved,  and  left  to  Hand  for  30  hours  •,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  drained  oft  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner 
pra6llfed  for  beer.  In  this  w^ay  about  a  hogihead  of 
ftrong  lime-w^ater  will  be  obtained,  to  which  muft  be 
added  three  peeks  of  fait.  The  w^heat  muft  be  fteep- 
ed  in  this  piekle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmall 
quantities,  into  a  broad-bottomed  baflvet  of  about  24 
inches  in  diameter,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  ftirring 
it.  The  light  feed  that  floats  muft  be  ftrained  off  with 
a  ftrainer,  and  muft  not  be  fown.  When  the  bafket 
has  been  drawn  up,  and  drained  of  the  piekle,  the 
wheat  will  be  fit  for  fowing  in  two  hours  after  the 
brining. 

Brining  of  hay-richs^  a  pra6liee  common  In  Ameri* 
ca,  of  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  ftaeked. 

BRIONNE,  a  town  of  France  in  Normandy, 
feated  on  the  river  Rille.  E.  Long.  0.5^*  N.  Lat. 

49.  51. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Loire,  formerly  Lower  Auvergne.  There 
are  two  Brioudes,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  each 
other  j  the  one  is  called  Church  Brioude,  the  other 
Old  Brioude,  The  houfes  are  built  after  the  antique 
manner,  and  are  badly  difpofed.  The  canons  are  all 
temporal  lords  and  counts.  It  Is  In  no  diocefe,  but 
depends  immediately  on  the  pope,  ft  here  are  feveral 
convents  j  and,  among  the  reft,  the  church  of  St  Fer- 
rol,  which  is  highly  celebrated.  Near  the  Old  Town 
is  a  ftone-bridge  on  the  river  Allier,  which  eonfifts  of 
one  areh  :  this  is  efteemed  a  ftupendous  ftruifture, 
and  is  thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans,  The  In- 
hfbitants  have  no  manufaftures.  It  is  fituated  in  E. 

Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  14.  r  1  *  1 

BRIQUERAS,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  feated  in  the 
valley  of  Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  four  fouth  of  Pignerol.  It  had  a  very 
ftrong  caftle  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  i6th  centu¬ 
ry  •,  but  when  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  was 
ruined,  that  Is,  before  they  delivered  It  up  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  1696.  E.  Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat, 

44.  41. 

BRISACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Brifgaw.  It  was  twice  in  poffeflTion  of  the  French  •,  but 
reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  eonfeqnenee  of 
treaties  of  peace.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  deraoliflied.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  Is  a  bridge  of  boats.  E.  Long. 

7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 
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Brifacli  BrisACH,  New^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
.11  ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  built  by  order  of  Louis 
Bnflol.  ^  Qygj.  againft  Old  Brifach,  and  fortified  by  Vau- 

ban.  It  is  32  miles  fouth  of  Straihurg.  E.  Long.  7. 
46.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRISEIS,  or  Hippodamia,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrnelfa.  After  Achilles 
had  taken  that*  city,  and  killed  her  hulband,  fhe  be¬ 
came  his  captive#  That  hero  loved  her  tenderly  5  but 
Agamemnon  taking  her  from  him,  fhe  became  the  ac¬ 
cidental  caufe  of  numberlefs  diforders  in  the  Grecian 
army.  Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent ;  and, 
till  the  death  of  Patroclus,  refufed  to  fight  againft  the 
Trojans.  The  refentment  of  this  prince  is  finely  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  Iliad. 

BRISGAW,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about 
50  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  princi¬ 
pal  places  are  Old  Brifach,  New  Brifach,  Freyburgh, 
Rhinmarck,  and  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine. 

BR  IS  I  AC  US  MONS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town 
on  the  right  or  eafl  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Now  Brifach^ 
iituated  on  a  round  hill ;  a  fortified  town  of  Suabia,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Old  Brifach*  E.  Long.  7. 
15.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRISSOT,  Peter,  one  of  the  ableft  phyficians  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Fontenai  le  Comte  in 
Poidou.  He  ftudied  at  Paris ;  and,  having  taken  his 
do6Ior’s  degree,  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of 
phyfic,  by  reftoring  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  exploding  the  maxims  of  the  Arabians :  to 
this  purpofe  he  publicly  explained  Galen’s  works,  in- 
Head  of  thofe  of  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  MelTue.  He 
afterwards  refolved  to  travel  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  plants  5  and  going  to  Portugal,  pra^Iifed  phyfic  in 
the  city  of  Ebora.  His  new  method  of  bleeding  in 
pleurifies,  on  the  fide  where  the  pleurify  was,  railed  a 
kind  of  civil  war  among  the  Portuguefe  phyficians  5  it 
was  brought  before  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  who 
at  laft  gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  aferibed  to 
Briffot  was  the  pure  do£Irine  of  Galen,  The  parti- 
zans  of  Denys,  his  opponent,  appealed  in  1529  to  the 
emperor,  to  prevent  the  pradlice,  as  being  attended 
with  deflru£Iive  confequences  ;  but  Charles  III.  duke 
of  Savoy  happe^ning  to  die  at  this  time  of  a  pleurify, 
after^having  been  bled  on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  profe- 
cution  dropped.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  his  prac¬ 
tice  *,  but  died  before  it  w^as  publillied,  in  1552  ;  but 
Anthony  Luceus,  his  friend,  printed  it  at  Paris  three 
years  after.  Renatus  Moreau  procured  a  new  edition 
^  of  it  at  Paris,  in  1622  *,  and  annexed  to  it  a  tveatife 
entitled  De  mijjione  fanguinls  in  pleurltide^  together 
W’ith  the  Life  of  BrilTot. 

BRISTLE,  a  rigid  gloffy  kind  of  hair  found  on 
fwine,  and  much  ufed  by  brulh-makers.  See. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  England,  and  Inferior  to 
none,  except  London,  for  wealth,  trade,  and  number 
of  inhabitants.  Briftol  is  a  corruption  of  Brightfow^  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  thought  to  have 
Hood-  anciently  altogether  on  the  weH  or  Somerfetfhire 
fide  of  the  Avon,  before  the  bridge  w^as  built  j  but  af¬ 
ter  that,  it  came  to  be  partly  in  SomerfetHiire  and 
partly  In  GlouceHerHiIre,  until  it  w^as  made  a  county  of 
itfelf,  though  even  before  that,  in  the  parliament  rolls, 
it  w^as  always  placed  in  SomerfetHiire.  At  prefent,  the 
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eaH  fide  is  by  much  the  largeH  and  moH  populous.  It 
had  anciently  a  caHle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
ceHer,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  dcmoliflied 
by  Cromwell  j  and  the  ground  is  now  laid  out  into 
Hreets.  The  corporation  confiHs  of  a  mayor;  recorder; 
twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  the  recorder  is  one  ;  tw’o 
HierifFs  ;  and  twenty-eight  common  council  men.  The 
recorder  is  generally  a  ferjeant  at  law,  and  fits  as  judge 
in  capital  and  all  other  criminal  caufes.  The  mayor,  to 
fupport  his  dignity,  and  defray  his  extraordinary  ex 
pence,  is  entitled  to  certain  fees  from  fliips,  which 
long  ago  amounted  to  500!.  or  600I.  BriHol  is  a 
biHiop’s  fee,  being  one  of  the  fix  erefled  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  fpolls  of  the  monaHeries  and 
religious  houfes  which  that  monarch  had  got  dlffolved. 
The  cathedral  church  w^as  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St  AuHin  in  BriHol,  founded  by  Robert  Fitzharding 
fon  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  by 
him  filled  wdth  canons  regular  in  the  year  1 148.  At 
the  reformation  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  therein  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  which  mode  of  government 
Hill  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  his  fee  w^as  held  in  cotmncndatn  by  the 
biHiop  of  GlouceHer.  This  diocefe  was  formed  chief¬ 
ly  out  of  the  diocefe  of  SaliHjury,  with  a  fmall  part 
from  the  diocefes  of  Wells  and  WorceHer.  It  contains 
moH  of  the  city  of  BriHol,  and  all  the  county  of  Dor- 
fet,  in  which  are  236  pariHies,  of  which  64  are  Impro¬ 
priated.  It  hath  only  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  of  Dor- 
fet ;  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  3 3 81.  8s.  4d.  and 
is  computed  to  be  annually  worth  1500I.  Including 
its  contmendams.  The  tenths  of  the  clergy  are  353!. 
1 8s.  cjrd.  This  fee  hath  yielded  to  the  Hate  one 
lord  privy  feal.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St 
AuguHIne,  or  St  AuHin,  in  BriHol,  were  valued  at 
the  diffolution  at  6700I.  13s.  iid.  when  it  was  erefled 
into  a  cathedral  by  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  To  this 
cathedral  belong  a  blHiop,  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a 
chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  officers 
and  fervants.  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  18  pa- 
riffi-churches  ;  and  here  are  diffenters  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  of  whom  the  Quakers  are  very  refpeflable  both 
for  their  wealth  and  numbers.  Of  the  pariffi-churches, 
St  Mary  Ratclilf  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineH,  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  church,  be¬ 
fides  two  monuments  of  the  founder  William  Cannings, 
who  had  been  five  times  mayor  of  this  city,  one  In  the 
habit  of  a  magiHrate,  and  another  in  that  of  a  prIeH 
(for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders),  there  is  one  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  father  to  the  famous  Quaker.  The 
old  bridge  over  the  Avon  confiHed  of  four  broad  arches, 
with  houfes  on  both  fides  like  thofe  formerly  on  Lon¬ 
don  bridge  ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and 
another  eredled  in  its  place.  No  carts  or  waggons  are 
admitted  into  BriHol,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  vaults 
and  gutters  made  under  ground  for  carrying  the  filth 
of  the  city  into  the  river.  Queen’s-fquare,  in  this  city, 
is  larger  than  any  in  London,  except  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
fields,  and  has  In  the  centre  an  equellrian  Hatue  of 
King  William  HI.  All  the  gates  of  the  city  remain  en¬ 
tire,  and  a  part  of  the  walls ;  the  reH  were  razed  in 
the  reign  of  William  Pvufus.  It  is  almoH  as  broad  as 
long,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  95,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  hofpitals,  the  chief 
3  I  are 
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are,  I.  That  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  in  which  loo 
boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navi¬ 
gation  j  fix  of  whom,  when  they  go  out,  have  lol.  and 
the  reft  81.  8s.  to  bind  them  apprentices  :  the  mafter 
is  allowed  450I.  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boys.  2.  Colfton’s  hofpital  *,  in  wdiich  100  boys  are 
maintained  forfeven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed, 
as  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  3.  Another  founded  by  the 
fame  gentleman  in  1691,  for  12  men  and  12  women, 
wnth  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  week,  and  24  facks  of  coals 
in  the  year.  This  charity  coft  the  founder  25,ODol. 
4.  Another  founded  partly  by  Mr  Colfton  and  partly 
by  the  merchants,  in  which  i  S  men  on  account  of  the 
merchants,  and  1 2  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr 
Colfton,  are  maintained.  5.  An  infirmary,  which  was 
opened  in  1736  for  the  fick,  lame,  and  diftrelTed  poor 
of  the  city,  which  is  maintained  by  fubfeription,  be- 
fides  5000I.  bequeathed  to  it  by  John  Eldridge,  Efq  *, 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  at  this  port.  Tnere 
are,  befides  thefe,  a  bridewell,  feveral  alms-houfes,  and 
charity-fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  guildhall  for  the  fef- 
fions  and  aflizes  5  the  mayor’s  and  flieriffs  courts ;  a 
council-houfe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  to  adminifter  juftice  ^  a 
handfome  new  exchange,  with  three  entrances,  about 
two- thirds  as  large  as  that  in  London,  and  a  quay  half 
a  mile  in  length,  the  mod  commodious  in  England  for 
fiiipping  and  landing  goods,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
provided  with  feveral  cranes.  In  College-green  is  a 
jftately  high  crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings 
round  it.  In  Winch-ftreet  is  a  guard-houfe,  with  bar¬ 
racks  for  foldiers.  As  to  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  was 
computed  many  years  ago  to  be  much  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion,  efpecially  to  America  and  the  Weft;  Indies, 
than  that  of  London.  Fifty  fail,  fome  of  them  ffiips  of 
confiderable  burthen,  have  arrived  here  at  one  time,  or 
very  near  one  another,  from  the  Weft  Indies.  For  this 
trade,  and  that  to  Ireland,  it  is  much  better  fituated 
than  London,  befides  the  great  advantages  it  poflefles 
of  an  Inland  navigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn.  Their 
trade  extends  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Guinea,  and  the  Straits.  The  largeft  ftnps 
are  difeharged  at  Kingroad,  four  miles  below  the  city, 
and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters. 
For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  fliips,  there  are 
docks,  yards,  rope-walks,  and  flup-wrights.  Here  are 
lome  confiderable  woollen  manufadlures  *,  and  no  lefs 
than  15  glafs-houfes,  for  which  Kingfwood  and  Mendip 
furnifli  the  coals.  The  city  companies  are  13  :  1.  The 
merchant  adventurers.  2.  The  merchant  tailors.  3.  The 
mercers.  4.  The  foap-boilers.  5.  The  tobacconifts. 
6.  The  butchers.  7.  The  barbers.  8.  The  tylers.  9.  The 
holliers,  who  are  the  fted-men.  10.  Shoemakers.  1 1. 
Coopers.  12.  Bakers,  j  3.  Smiths.  For  fupplying  the 
city  with  water  there  are  fix  public  conduits  :  and 
handfome  hackney  coaches  may  be  hired  at  very  rea- 
fonable  rates,  but  they  do  not  ply  in  the  ftreets.  There 
are  alfo  ftage  coaches,  wftuch  fet  out  every  day  for 
Bath,  London,  and  other  places.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  clofe  by  the  river  is  the  hot  well,  whofe  waters 
are  fpecific  for  the  diabetes,  and  good  in  phthifical, 
fcorbutlc,  and  inftammatory  diforders.  Hither  is  a 
great  refort  in  the  fummer  of  Invalids,  as  well  as  other 
company  ;  for  whofe  accommodation  and  entertainment 
there  is  a  pump-room,  ball-room,  coffee-houfe,  with 


taverns,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  lodging  houfes, 
both  below  on -a  level  with  the  well,  and  above  in  the 
delightful  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  downs  extending 
feveral  miles,  wftiere  the  company  ride  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  falutary  than  the  air  of 
thefe  downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  the  moft  roman¬ 
tic  and  agreeable  profpe6ls,  comprehending  Kingroad, 
with  the  ftiips  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well  are 
found  thofe  fix-cornered  ftones  called  BriJlol-Jlones ;  but 
they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Camden’s  days, 
when,  he  fays,  whole  buftiels  might  have  been  eafily 
gathered.  In  this  city  is  a  theatre,  where  plays  are 
adled  almoft;  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the  come¬ 
dians  from  the  metropolis.  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
to  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inns  have  filled  1 00  beds  a  piece  with  their  guefts. 
In  the  winter  feafon  there  is  an  affembly  every  Thurf- 
day  for  the  gayer  part  of  the  citizens  of  both  fexes. 
About  half  w’ay  betwixt  Briftol  and  Bath,  at  a  place 
called  ]Varmly\  a  company  of  Briftol  merchants  have 
erected  a  noble  manufa(ffure  of  pins  and  other  brafs 
utenfils,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  inclu¬ 
ding  about  200  children  of  both  fexes  from  feven  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  All  the  different  ope¬ 
rations  of  melting,  plitting,  drawing,  hammering,  turn¬ 
ing,  &c.  are  performed  by  wheels  worked  with  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  raifed  by  two  fire  engines  of  a  very 
curious  mechanifm.  The  city  of  Briftol  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hervey,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
whoever  marries  a  citizen’s  daughter  becomes  free  of 
the  city. 

Neiv-BRtsroL^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks 
In  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the  river  Helawar,  about  20 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  Long.  75* 

40.  45. 

Bristol  Water,  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters 
naturally  produced  in  England  this  is  the  leaft  fo.  As 
the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecretions  are 
defe61ive,  fo  the  Briftol  water  is  of  fervice  where  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Bath  water 
warms  *,  the  Briftol  cools.  Bath  water  helps  the  fto- 
mach,  iuteftines,  and  nerves  ^  the  Briftol  favours  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  Except  a  jaundice  attend, 
the  Briftol  water  may  be  of  ufe  in  dropfies  by  its  dry¬ 
ing  and  diuretic  qualities.  Hr  Winter  afferts,  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  Briftol  water  )  and  that  its  mineral 
contents  are  chalk,  lapis  calcareus  and  calaminarls. 
Five  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  afforded 
only  5  iii.  and  gr.  2.  of  mineral  fubftanccs.  The 
difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufefiil  are  internal  hae- 
morrhagics,  immoderate  menfes,  internal  inflammations, 
fpitting  blood,  dyfentery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifeera, 
confumption,  dropfy,  feurvy  with  heat,  ftone,^  gravel, 
ftrangury,  habitual  gout,  atrophy,  flow  fever,  fero- 
phula,  gleets,  and  diabetes,  in  which  laft  it  is  a  fpe¬ 
cific,  and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirft  requires 
It.  The  hotter  months  are  the  beft  for  ufmg  it.  The 
Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exadly  the  fame 
qualities.  Do61ors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  eftabliffied 
the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafes  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  moft  confider¬ 
able 


Briftol, 
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Britain,  able  of  all  the  European  bland?,  extends  from  the  Li-  natural, 
zard  Point,  In  the  latitude  of  about  50®,  to  Dunefbay- 
head  In  latitude  58.  30.  N.  or,  taking  It  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  eight  degrees  or  550 
miles  ‘y  and  from  Dover-head  on  the  eaft  to  Land’s- 
end  on  the  weft  comprehends  about  feven  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  may  be  computed  at  about  290  miles  j 
but  the  form  being  very  irregular,  and  leflening  con¬ 
tinually  towards  the  north,  proper  allowances  muft  be 
T  made  in  computing  Its  dimenfions. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  illand  was  Albion^  the  name 
Britain  being  then  common  to  all  the  illand s  round  it. 

Hence  Agathemerus,  fpeaking  of  the  Britilli  iflands  : 

“  They  are  many  in  number  (fays  he)  j  but  the  moft 
conliderable  among  them  are  Hibernia  and  Albion.” 

And  Ptolemy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  he  deferibes  the 
ifland  now  called  Great  Britain^  prefixes  the  following 
title  :  “  The  fituation  of  Albion  a  Britifli  ifland.”  But 
as  this  far  excelled  the  other  Britilli  illands,  the  name 
of  Albion  in  procefs  of  time  was  laid  quite  alide,  and 
that  of  Britain  ufed  in  its  ftead.  By  this  name  it  was 
known  in  Pliny’s  time,  and  even  in  Csefar’s.  The  origin 
of  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  that 
of  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  alphotiy  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Feftus,  fignifies  whitCy  the  chalky  cliffs,  that 
in  feveral  places  rife  on  the  fouthern  coafts  having 
that  colour^  while  others  pretend  this  name  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  giant  feigned  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  au¬ 
thors.  Some  etymologifts  have  recourfe  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  others  to  the  Phoenician  ^  alben  in  the  former  fig- 
nifying  wbitCy  and  alp  in  the  latter  fignifying  high*  The 
origin  of  the  name  Britain  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than 
that  of  Albion*  Nennius  and  fome  other  Britilli  wri¬ 
ters  derive  it  from  Brutus,  whom  they  likewife  call 
Brito y  the  fifth  in  defeent  from  the  celebrated  jEneas. 

Others  derive  it  from  the  Britilli  words  pryd  caiiiy  that 
is,  a  white  forniy  foftened  by  degrees  into  Britannia* 

Camden  derives  it  from  the  w’ord  hrithy  which,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  ifland,  fignifies  painted ;  and 
taniOy  importing,  in  Greek,  a  region  or  country  ;  fo 
that  the  word  Brithanidy  changed  in  procefs  of  time 
into  Britanniay  expreffes  what  the  Britons  really  were, 
that  is,  painted*  Somner,  difliking  Camden’s  etymolo¬ 
gy,  propofes  another,  viz.  that  the  name  Britain  comes 
from  brydio  ;  fignifying,  in  the  Britilli  tongue,  ragCy 
and  pointing  out  the  violent  motion  of  the  fea  that  fur- 
rounds  the  ifland.  Mr  Whittaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Manchefter,  derives  it  from  the  word  brithy  briety  brity 
hriSy  or  brigy  which,  he  fays,  fignifies  divided  or  Jl^lp^d* 
Againft.the  firft  of  thefe  etymologies  it  may  be  objeift- 
ed,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  fable  :  and  againft  the  other 
one  common  and  unanfwerable  objedion  ^ 
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which  is,  that  the  name  of  Britain  was  given  to  the 
ifland  by  foreigners,  who  could  not  borrow  it  from 
the  Britilh  tongue,  with  W’hich  they  w^ere  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  unacquainted.  That  the  ifland  received  the 
name  of  Britain  from  foreigners  is  evident,  fince  the 
natives  never  ftyled  themfclves  Britons y  nor  their  coun¬ 
try  Britain  ;  their  true  name  being  Cumriy  or  Cumbri ; 
whence  Cambria  the  name  of  Wales  to  this  day  among 
the  Welfli. 

The  learned  Bochart,  fpeaking  of  the  colonies  and 
language  of  the  Phoenicians,  offers  a  conje61ure  which 
moll  of  our  modern  ivriters  have  adopted  as  the  moft 


The  Phoenicians,  accoi-ding  to  that  writer,  Britain, 
called  this  ifland  and  fome  others  near  it,  Barat  AnaCy 
that  is,  the  land  or  country  of  tin  or  lead,  and  more  con- 
tradledly  Bratanac  ;  which  name,  paffuig  from  the  Pl.oc- 
nicians  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  thefe  to  the  Romans, 
might  have  been  foftened  into  that  of  Britanmccey  and 
Britannia*  That  the  Phoenicians  firft  dilcovered  thefe 
iflands,  which  were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  called 
CaJJiterideSy  and  are  proved  by  Camden  to  be  our  Scilly 
iflands,  appears  both  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  of  whom 
the  former  tells  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  firft  brought 
till  from  the  Caffiterides,  which  they  fold  to  the  Greeks ; 
but  kept  the  trade  to  themfelves,  and  the  place  private  ; 
and  the  latter  writes,  the  Mediocrltus  was  the  firft 
who  brought  lead  from  the  Caffiterides  j  where  Bochart 
(hows  that  we  ought  to  read  Melichartusy  who  is  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sanchoniatho,  to  whom  that 
nation  aferibes  their  firft  w’eftern  difeoveries.  But  not  • 
withftanding  the  care  of  the  Phoenicians  to  conceal 
thefe  iflands,  the  Greeks  at  laft  difeovered  them  *,  and 
give  them  the  name  of  CaJfUeridesy  which.  In  the  Greek 
tongue,  fignifies  the  fame  with  Barat  Anaciw  the  Phoe¬ 
nician.  This  name  was  at  firft  given  to  the  iflands  of 
Scilly  already  mentioned,  but  by  degrees  communicated 
to  all  the  others  lying  in  the  fame  fea.  Thus  Bochart. 

But  after  all,  his  opinion,  however  plaufible  in  appear¬ 
ance,  may  be  as  foreign  to  the  purpofe  as  any  of  the 
reft  *y  many  iiiftances  of  names  given  to  new  difeovered 
countries  fliowiiig  that  the  origin  of  fuch  names  is  not 
alw^ays  owing  to  reafon,  but  often  to  chance  or  ca¬ 
price. 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain  Is  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  j  for  a  particular  defeription 
and  hiftory  of  which,  fee  thefe  articles. ,  ^ 

In  the  year  1603,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  James  VT. 
England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign, 
the  accelTion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  escrow 

of  England.  He  derived  his  title  to  the  latter  from  of 
being  the  grandfon  of  Margaret  eldeft  daughter  to 
Plenry  VII.  of  that  kingdom  )  and,  on  the  failure  of 
all  the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  incon- 
teftable.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  lateft  breath, 
had  recognized  him  for  her  fucceffor  ;  fo  that  few'  fo- 
vereigns  ever  afeended  a  throne  wdth  more  approbation 
of  their  fubjecls,  or  greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and 
happy  reign. 

Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blafted  j  and  the 
hiftory  of  this  monarch’s  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe 
than  a  detail  of  difputes  and  contentions  betw'een  him 
and  his  parliament.  A  particular  and  minute  account 
of  fuch  tranfaflions  could  afford  very  little  entertain¬ 
ment  ’y  but  it  is  of  importance  to  know  their  origin,  as 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  the  ultimate  caufes  of  thofe 
fucceeding  events  which  make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Britain. 

In  thofe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  the  period  Genei^l 
W'e  are  now  entering  upon,  the  human  mind,  enervated  ffate  of  the 
by  fuperftltion,  and  obfeured  by  ignorance  of  every  art 
and  fcience,  feemed  to  have  given  up  all  pretenfions  to^  time, 
liberty,  either  religious  or  civil.  Unlimited  and  uncon- 
trouled  delpotifm  prevailed  everywhere  )  and  though 
England  fuffered  lefs  in  this  refped:!:  than  almoft  any 
other  nation,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power 
exerted  by  her  fovereigns.  Queen  Elizabeth  herfelf, 

James’s  immediate  predeceffor,  not  excepted,  ftiow  that 
3  I  2  they 
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An  Thefe  companies,  tKougli  arbitrarily  ere£led,  had  car- _ 

ried  their  privileges  fo  far,  that  almoft  all  the  com- 
merce  of  England  centered  in  London  ^  the  cuftoms  of 
that  port  alone  amounted  to  i  io,ocol.  a^year  j  while 
thofe  of  all  the  kingdom  befide  amounted  only  to 
17,000!.  j  nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  confi¬ 
ned  to  about  200  citizens,  who  were  eaOy  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themfclves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleafed  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation. 

Befides  this,  the  fubjecls  were  burdened  by  wardfhips 
and  purveyances.  The  latter  w’as  an  old  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were 
empowered  to  take,  without  confent  of  the  owners, 
provlfions  for  the  king’s  family,  and  carts  and  horfes 
for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon  paying  a  Hated 
price  for  them.  The  king  had  alfo  a  power  of  fend¬ 
ing  any  perfon,  without  his  confent,  on  whatever  mef- 
fage  he  pleafed  5  and  thus  he  could  eafily  force  any  in¬ 
dividual  to  pay  him  wffiatever  money  he  chofe,  rather 
than  be  fent  out  of  the  country  on  a  difagreeable  er¬ 
rand.  Money  extorted  from  individuals,  by  this  or 
any  other  method,  was  called  a  benevolence, 

Thefe  w'ere  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  at  this  time  laboured,  and  thefe  the  rihng  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  tended  to  redrefs.  This  difpofition,  how^- 
ever,  the  feverc  government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds  :  but  when  James  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne  ;  a  foreign  prince,  lefs  dreaded  and 

_ _ _  _ _ _ _  lefs  beloved  5  fymptoms  of  a  more  free  and  independent  ^ 

contrary  to  fome  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed  genius  immediately  appeared.  Happily  James  neither  James  s^ar- 
the  chancellor’s  power  in  this  refpea  in  the  23d  of  E-  perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had  fufficient  capacity  to 

■  ■  . check  its  early  advances.  He  had  eftablifhed  in  ms 

Ti  mind  a  fpeculative  fyflem  of  abfolute  government. 
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they  w'ere  very  far  from  being  then  a  free  people, 
inconteflable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little 
reftraint  at  that  time  the  people  could  lay  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fovereign,  is,  that  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  w’ere  accounted,  even  by  themfelves,  of  fo 
little  confequence,  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
keep  journals  of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1607,  four  years  after  the  acceffion  of  James,  that 
parliamentary  journals  wxre  kept,  at  the  motion  of 
Sir  Edwdn  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority  in 
the  houfe. 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  at  that  time 
of  fo  little  confequence,  it  is  no  w^onder  that  the  feffions 
were  not  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predecefTors,  the  feffions  of  par¬ 
liament  did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  fo  long 
as  the;  vacations.  It  was  then  ufual,  after  parliaments 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  one  feffion,  for  the  chan¬ 
cellor  to  exert  a  diferetionary  authority  of  iffiuing  new 
writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he 
judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
their  employment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.  No 
pradlice  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  this, 
as  it  gave  the  chancellor,  and  confequently  the  fove- 
reign,  an  opportunity  of  garbling  at  pleafure  the  re- 
prefentatlves  of  the  nation  :  yet  fo  little  w^as  liberty  at 
that  time  underftood,  that  the  commons,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  the  lead  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and 
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lizabeth.  Nor  did  they  proceed  any  farther  in  the  af- 
fertion  of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  the  choofing  or  returning  any  member 
without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  or  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  a  great  revolution  took  place,  though  in- 
fenfibly,  throughout  all  Europe.  Arts  and  fciences 
began  to  floiuiffi,  commerce  and  navigation  were  greatly 
extended,  and  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  diffufe  it- 
felf.  By  more  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  freedom  be¬ 
gan,  in  England  efpecially,  to  take  place  in  the  breaHs 
of  moft  people  of  birth  and  education  •,  and  this  was 
greatly  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  From  the  example  of  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofe  members  had  fo 
often  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  fpirit  began  to  arife  ,  and  a  defire  of  circumfcii* 
bing  the  exceffive  prerogative  and  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  crown  began  fecretly  to  take  place  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

Nor  w^as  the  defire  unreafonablc,  or  without  a  folld 
foundation.  During  the  lafTyears  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  number  of  fea- 
men  In  England,  had  fenfibly  decayed.  A  remonflrance 
from  the  Trinity-houfe  in  1602  fays,  that  fmee  1588, 
the  number  of  feamen  and  ffiippingbad  decayed  about 
a  third  part.  Every  fpecies  of  domefllc  induflry  was 
fettered  by  monopolies  ;  and  by  exclufive  companies, 
which  are  only  another  fpecies  of  monopoly,  almofl  all 
foreign  trade,^except  that  to  France,  was  brought  Into 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrofTers,  and  all  profpe6l 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever  facri- 
hced  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  fovereign. 


owu 

which  few  of  his  fubjecls,  and  none  but  traitors  and 
rebels,  he  thought,  would  make  any  fcruple  to  admit. 
Fie  confidered  himfelf  as  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives 
with  other  European  fovereigns,  not  confidering  the 
military  force  with  wffiich  their  defpotifm  was  fupported. 
The  almofl  unlimited  power  wffiich,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  had  been  exercifed  by  the  Engllffi  fovereigns, 
he  confidered  as  due  to  royal  birth  and  title,  not  to 
the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  thofe  monarchs,  or  the  con¬ 
junctures  of  the  times.  In  his  perfon,  therefore,  he 
imagined  all  legal  power  to  be  centered  by  an  heredi¬ 
tary  and  a  divine  right  5  nay,  fo  fully  was  he  perfuaded 
that  he  was  the  abfolute  proprietor  of  his  fubjeCls,  that 
in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  in  1621,  he  told  them, 
that  he  “  wifhed  them  to  have  faid  that  their  privileges 
were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffion  of  him  and 
his  anceflors.”  And  when  the  fame  parliament  pro- 
tefled  that  “  the  liberties,  franchifes,  privileges,  and 
jurifdiclions  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubt- 
ted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjecls  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  w  as  fo  enraged,  that  fending  for  the  journals 
of  the  commons,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  tore  out  this  proteffation  *,  and  ordered  his  rea- 
fons  to  be  inferted  in  the  council  book. 

Such  w^ere  the  oppofite  difpofitions  of  the  prince 
and  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifh 
line  j  difpofitions  juft  beginning  to  exift  and  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  thoroughly  eftabliffied,  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his  whole 
reign. 

The  confequence  of  fuch  oppofite  difpofitions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  king  and  pailiament^vas,  that  during  this 
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rcign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  violently  and 
openly  attacked  j  but  the  chief  grounds  of  difeontent 
were  money  and  religion.  king’s  high  notions 

of  the  royal  prerogative  made  him  imagine  he  had  a 
right  to  whatever  fums  he  pleafed  to  demand  5  and  his 
profuiion  caufed  him  to  diflipate  in  a  fliort  time  the 
fcanty  fupplies  he  could  extort  from  the  parliament, 
who  feem  to  have  behaved  as  unreafonably  on  the  one 
hand  as  James  himfclf  did  on  the  other.  With  regard 
to  religious  matters,  the  nation  was  at  that  time  great¬ 
ly  infe^led  with  puritanifm.  Though  the  fcverlties  of 
Elizabeth  had  almofl  totally  fupprelTed  the  Papifts,  it 
had  been  otherwife  with  the  Puritans.  So  much  had 
they  increafed  by  the  very  means  which  had  diminillied 
the  number  of  Catholics,  that  no  lefs  than  750  clergy¬ 
men  of  that  perfuafion  figned  a  petition  to  James  on 
his  fucceHion.  They  hoped  that  the  king,  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having  always 
profefled  an  attachment  to  the  church  eflabliihed  there, 
would  at  lead  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enabled 
againft  the  Puritans,  if  he  did  not  fliow  them  particu¬ 
lar  favour  and  encouragement.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  He  had  oblerved  in  their  Scots  brethren  a 
violent  turn  toward  republicanifm,  and  a  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  capacities  both  of 
monarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the  little 
complaifance  they  were  difpofed  to  (liow  him.  They 
controuled  his  commands  y  difputed  his  tenets  ^  and  to 
his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  cenfured  his  conduft 
and  behaviour.  This  fuperiority  alTumed  by  the  pref- 
byterian  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James  could 
never  digeft.  Though  he  had  been  obliged  while  in 
Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  treafured  up  on  that 
account  the  dronger  refentment  againd  them  j  and  was 
determined  to  make  them  feel  in  their  turn  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  He  therefore  not  only  rejeded  the 
petition  of  the  750  clergymen  above  mentioned,  but 
throughout  his  whole  reign  refufed  to  relax  in  the  lead 
the  feverity  of  the  laws  againd  Protedant  nonconfor- 
mids,  though  very  often  petitioned  in  their  favour  by 
his  parliamentJt 

The  fame  principles  which  occafioned  in  James  fuch 
an  averfion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to 
favour  the  Epifcopals,  and  even  the  Papifis,  as  being 
greater  friends  to  defpotifm.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
fufpecled  of  a  bias  towards  the  religion  of  the  latter  y 
and  when  he  afeended  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  he  often  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  mitigation 
of  the  laws  againd  them,  if  not  an  abfolute  toleration. 
But  in  this  he  was  condantly  oppofed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  indeed  the  drong  inclination  fhown  by  James 
to  edablilh  Epifcopacy  throughout  every  comer  of  his 
dominions,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  generality  of  his  fubjeds,  efpecially  in  Scotland, 
entirely  from  him. 

In  May  1617,  the  king  ftt  out  for  Scotland,  ex- 
prefsiy  with  the  defign  of  eftablifiiing  Epifcopacy  in 
that  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however,  propofe  to  a*- 
bolifii  Prelhytery  entirely,  and  fet  up  abfolute  Epifco¬ 
pacy  in  its  room.  He  defigned  to  content  himfelf 
with  edablifhing  the  royal  authority  above  the  eccle- 
fiadical,  and  introducing  fome  ceremonies  into  the 
public  worfiilp,  fuch  as  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  pri¬ 
vate  communion,  private  baptifm,  confirmation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  on  the  obfervance  of  Chridmas,  See.  But  as 
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his  defign  vras  fully  feen  from  the  beginning,  every  ad-  Britain, 
vance  towards  Epifcopacy  gave  the  greated  difeontent, ‘v— — 
and  thofe  trivial  ceremonies  were  rejedled  as  fo  many 
mortal  fins.  14 

At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Scots  clergy  w’as  ex- Tyranny  of 
ceedingly  great  ^  and  the  gloomy  enthuliadic  fpirit  with^^^^  Scots 
which  they  were  actuated,  prompted  them  to  exercife  ^ 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  their  tyranny  infupport- 
able  to  thofe  who  were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  themfelves.  Every  ecckliadical  court  pofielfed 
the  power  of  excommunication )  wdiich  was  then  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  very  ferious  temporal  confequcnces, 
befides  the  fpiritual  ones  which  are  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  it.  The  perfon  excommunicated  W’as  Ihunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious  :  his  whole  edate  du¬ 
ring  his  life-time,  and  all  his  moveables  for  ever,  wxre 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  fometimes  pronounced  in  a  fummary  manner, 
by  any  ecclefiadical  court  however  inferior,  againd  any 
perfon  whether  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  their  ju- 
rifdiSlion  or  not.  And  by  this  means,  the  whole  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  inquifition,  though  without  its  orders,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland.  But  the  clergymen  wxre  not 
fatisfied  with  this  unbounded  authority  in  ecclefiadical 
matters  j  they  affumed  a  cenforial  power  over  every 
part  of  adminidration  j  and  in  all  their  fermons  ancf 
even  prayers  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  in¬ 
culcated  the  mod  feditious  and  turbulent  principles. 

One  Black,  a  minider  of  St  Andrew’s,  wxnt  fo  far  as  Anecdotes 
to  pronounce  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  all  kings  were 
the  devil’s  children  ;  and  in  his  prayer  for  the  queen 
ufed  thefe  words,  “  We  mud  pray  for  her  for  the  fa- 
fhion’s'  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe  :  die  will  never  do  us 
any  good.”  Another  minider  preaching  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  church  of  that  capital,,  faid,  that  the  king  was 
pofTefied  with  a  devil ;  and  that,  one  devil  being  ex¬ 
pelled,  feven  worfe  had  entered  in  his  place.  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  fubje<ds  might  lawfully 
rife,,  and  take  the  fvvord  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
fovereign. 

We  can  fcarcely  wonder  that  James  diould  be  defirousThe  king’s 
of  fubjugating  fuch  rebellious*  and  turbulent  fpirits 
thefe  ^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  confidering  the 
tremc  weaknefs  of  this  monarch’s  underdanding,  and 
that  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to  manage  not  only  fu¬ 
rious  religionids,  but  even  the  mod  powerful  foreign 
nations,  with  no  other  w*eap6n  than  mere  argumenta¬ 
tion,  we  can  as  little  wonder  at  his  want  of  fuccefs.-i— 

In  fhort,  fo  far  w’as  James  from  being  able  to  edablifli 
his  royal  authority  above  the  ecclefiadical,  that  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  introduce  a  fingle  ceremony.  He  re¬ 
turned  therefore  w  ith  the  mortification  not  only  of  fee¬ 
ing  his  fchemes  entirely  baffled  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
but  of  having  difguded  even  the  few  of  that  nation  over 
whom  religious  prejudices  did  not  prevail  :  for  they, 
confidering  the  ceremonies  fo  much  infided  on  by  the 
king  as  trivial  and  infignificant,  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  the  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fervile  imitation 
of  the  modes  of  wordiip  pradlifed  in  England,  and 
that  their  fovereign  betrayed  equal  narrownefs  of  mind, 
though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  thofe  he  fo  much 
condemned. 

The  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  James  when  he  at-fuccefsa- 
tempted  fome  oppofition  to  the  puritanical  innovations  gainft  the 
in  England.  lie  hadobferved  in  his  progrefs  through 
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tliat  kingdom,  that  a  judaical  obfervanc 
day  gained  ground  every  day  :  and  that  by  this  means, 
under  colour  of  religion,  the  people  were  debarred  from 
fuch  fports  and  recreations  as  contributed  to  their 
health  as  well  as  amufement.  Imagining,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  chcerfuinefs  Into  the 
dark  fpirit  of  devotion  which  then  prevailed,  he  iffued 
a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage,  after  divine 
fervice,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  cxercifes  j  and 
this  proclamation  his  fubjefts  regarded  as  an  inftance  of 
the  utmoft  profanenefs  and  impiety.  In  1620  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the  more  llri£I  ob- 
fervance  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  alfe61ed  to  call  the 
fahbatb.  One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill,  obje£Ied  to 
the  appellation  of  fabbath  as  puritanical,  and  feems 
even  to  have  juftified  fports  on  that  day.  For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  houfe  by  the  fuggeHion  of  Mr 
Pym  5  and  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againll  Shep¬ 
herd,  his  offence  is  faid  to  be  grccit^  exorbitant^  and 
ttnparallelcd. 

This  fketch,  we  hope,  will  be  fufliclent  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  lituation  of  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  few  remarkable  tranfa6IIons  which  occur¬ 
red  in  this  period. 

The  firft  thing  of  any  confequence  was  a  confpiracy 
formed,  the  very  year  of  the  king’s  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  to  difplacc  him,  and  bellow  the  kingdom  on 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  James’s,  and  equal- 
ly  defeended  from  Henry  VII.  With  regard  to  this 
confpiracy  every  thing  remains  Hill  myfterious,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  confpiracy  itfelf  was  difeo- 
vered.  What  renders  it  remarkable  is  the  concern 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  faid  to  have  In  It ;  for  which 
he  was  tiled,  condemned  without  fufficient  proof, 
fuffered  13  years  Imprifonment  in  the  tower,  and  was 
afterwards  executed  out  of  complaifance  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  See  Raleigh. 

'  In  1605  was  difeovered  the  famous  gunpowder  trea- 
fon,  the  anniverfary  of  which  difeovery  hath  cver^  af¬ 
terwards  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings.  Its  origin 
was  as  follows  :  On  the  accelfion  of  James,  great  ex- 
pe6Iations  had  been  formed  by  the  catholics,  that  he 
would  prove  favourable  to  them,  both  as  that  was  the 
religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himfelf  had  been 
fufpe6Ied  of  a  bias  towards  It  in  his  youth.  It  is  even 
pretended  that  he  had  entered  into  a  pofitive  engage¬ 
ment  to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  foon  as  he  fliould 
mount  the  throne  of  England.  Here,  however,  they 
found  their  hopes  built  on  a  falfe  foundation.  James 
on  all  occafions  exprelTed  his  Intention  of  executing 
llri^Ily  the  laws  enafted  againll  them,  and  of  perfeve- 
rlng  in  all  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  plan  of  revenge  was  firft  thought  of  by  one  Catelhy, 
a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Percy,  a  defeendant  of 
the  houfe  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  propofed  to 
affaftinate  the  king  3  but  this  feemed  to  Catelhy  very 
far  from  being  adequate  to  their  purpofe.  He  told 
Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  fucceeded  by  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  would  alfo  inherit  his  maxims  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  told  him,  that  even  though  the  whole  royal 
family  were  deftroyed,  the  parliament,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  were  all  infeded  with  the  fame  herefy, 
would  raife  another  Proteftant  prince  to  the  throne. 
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of  the  Sun-  “  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe  (fays  he),  we  muft  de- ^  Butain.  ^ 
ftroy,  at  one  blo*w,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords  and  commons  5  and  bury  all  our  enemies  In 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  are  all  alTembled  on  thefpeeclu 
firft  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  afford  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre¬ 
parations  will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us  may  run 
a  mine  below  the  hall  in  which  they  meet  \  and  choof- 
ing  the  very  moment  when  the  king  harangues  both 
the  houfes,  confign  over  to  deftru<^Ion  thofe  determined 
foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Mean  while,  we  our- 
felves  ftanding  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpc^led,  fhall  tri¬ 
umph  in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  arid 
111  all  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  rvere  paffed  the  edi(!fts  for  proferibing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toffed  into  a  thoufand 
fragments  \  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medita¬ 
ting  perhaps  ftill  new^  perfecutions  againft  us,  pafs  from 
flames  above  to  flames  bclowq  there  for  ever  to  endure 
the  torments  due  to  their  offences.”  ^ 

This  terrible  fcheme  being  approved  of,  it  was  re-prepara- 
folved  to  communicate  It  to  a  few"  more.  One  Thomastions  for 
Winter  was  fent  over  to  Flanders  in  queft  of 
an  officer  in  the  Spanifli  fervice  of  approved  zeal  and^j^^^ 
courage.  All  the  confpirators  were  bound  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths,  accompanied  with  the  facrament  5  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  had  fuperftition  effaced  every  principle 
of  humanity  from  their  minds,  that  net  one  of  them 
ever  entertained  the  fmalleft  compunefion  for  the  cruel 
maffacre  they  were  going  to  commit.  Some  indeed 
were  ftartled  at  the  thoughts  of  deftroying  a  number  of 
catholics  who  muft  ncceffarily  be  prefent  as  fpcaators, 
or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  But  Tefmond  a  Jefult,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of 

that  order  in  England,  removed  thofe  fcruples,  by  lliow- 

ing  that  the  intereft  of  religion  required  in  this  cafe  the 
facrifice  of  thednnocent  with  the  guilty. 

This  happened  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1604  j 
when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy’s 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
affemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  to 
pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  In  order  to  get  In 
below  that  where  the  parliament  was  to  fit.  The  wall 
was  three  yards  thick,  and  confequently  occafioned  a 
great  deal  of  labour.  At  length,  however,  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  other  fide,  but  were  then  ftartled  by  a 
noife  for  which  they  could  not  well  account.  Upon 
inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the 
houfe  of  lords ;  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there  5  and  that  the  coals  were  then  felling  off,  after 
which  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

Upon  this  the  vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy  ; 

36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it  j  the  whole  covered 
up  w  ith  faggots  and  billets ;  the  doors  of  the  ceUar 
boldly  flung  open  ;  and  every  body  admitted  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Being  now,  as  they  thought,  affured  of  luccels,  the 
confpirators  began  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
enterprife.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Henry, 
were  expeaed  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  The  duke,  by  real-Qn  of  his  tender  age  would 
be  abfent,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Percy  lliould  feize 
or  murder  him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth  likewife  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harington’s  houfe  in  W  ar. 
wickfliire  ;  and  feme  others  of  the  confpirators  engaged 
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Britain,  to  aliemble  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  hunting 
match,  when  they  were  to  feizc  that  priiicefs,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  fo  long  wiflied 
for  at  lad  .approached  j  the  dreadful  fecret,  though, 
communicated  to  more  than  20  perfons,  had  been  re- 
ligioufly  kept  for  near  a  year  and  a  half  3  and  nothing 
could  be  forefeen  which  could  poOibly  prevent  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  de'ign.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  however,  Lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic,  fon 
to  Lord  Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which 
%%  had  been  delivered  to  his  fervaiit  by  an  unknown  hand. 
“  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  care  for  your  prefervation.  Therefore 
I  tvould  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devife 
fome  excufe  to  ftiift  off  your  attendance  on  this  parlia¬ 
ment.  For  God  and  man  have  determined  to  puniih 
the  wdekednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  dightly 
of  this  advertifement  3  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the 
country,  where  you  may  expedl  the  event  in  fafety. 
For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet,  I 
Fiy,  they  Pnall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament  3 
and  yet  they  Hiall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This  coun- 
fel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon 
as  you  have  burned  this  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  to  whofe 
holy  proteflion  I  commend  you.” — Though  ?»Ionteagle 
imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to 
frighten  him,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  Lord  Salif- 
bury,  fecrctary  of  ftate  3  who  laid  it  before  the  king  on 
his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after. 

The  king  looked  upon  the  letter  in  a  more  ferlous 
light.  From  the  manner  in  wLlch  it  was  WTote  he 
concluded  that  fome  defign  wms  forming  to  blow  up 
the  parliament-houfe  with  gunpow’der,  and  it  ^vas 
thought  advifable  to  fearch  the  vaults  below.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  belonged, 
purpofely  delayed  the  fearch  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  remarked  thofe  great 
piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault  un¬ 
der  the  upper-houfe  3  and  calling  his  eye  upon  Fawkes, 
who  flood  in  a  corner  and  pafled  himfelf  for  Percy’s 
fervant,  he  took  notice  of  that  daring  and  determined 
courage  which  w^as  confpicuous  in  his  face,  and  fo 
much  dlflinguifhed  this  confpirator  even  amongfl  the 
other  heroes  in  villany  that  were  concerned  in  the 
fcheme.  Such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  alfo,  for  one  who 
lived  fo  little  in  the  town  as  Percy,  appeared  fome- 
what  extraordinary  3  and,  upon  comparing  all  circum- 
flances,  it  was  refolved  to  make  a  further  fearch.  A- 
bout  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  jufllce  of  peace, 

23  was  fent  with  proper  attendants  3  and  before  the  door 
of  the  vault,  finding  Fawkes,  who  had  jufl  finiaied  all 
•  his  preparations,  he  Immediately  felzed  him,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  faggots,  difeovered  the  powder.  The 
matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the 
train  were  taken  in  Fawkes’s  pocket  3  who  feeing  now 
no  refuge  but  in  boldnefs  and  defpalr,  expreffed  the 
utmofl  regret  that  he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  firing 
the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fweetening  his  own  death 
with  that  of  his  enemies.  For  two  or  three  days  he  dif- 
played  the  fame  obftiiiate  intrepidity  3  but,  on  being  con¬ 
fined  in  the  tower,  and  the  rack  juft  fliown  to  liim,  his 
courage  at  laft  failed,  and  he  made  a  full  difeovery  of 
all  the  confpirators. 
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Catelby,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  cn  learning  Britain, 
that  Fawkes  was  arrefted,  hurried  away  to  Warwick-  “v-— 
fhire  3  where  Sir  Edward  Digby,  imagining  that  his 
confederates  had  fucceeded,  was  already  in  arms,  to  tors  pu- 
feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  efcaped  intonilhed. 
Coventry  3  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  themfelves  in 
a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  country-people,  who 
were  raifed  from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  ftierifts. 

The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attendants,  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  80  perfons  3  and  being  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer  have  any  hope 
either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping.  Having  therefore 
confefled  themfelves,.  and  received  abfolution,  they 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to  fell  their 
lives  as  dear  as  pofhble.  But  even  this  miferable  coii- 
folatioii  was  denied  them.  Sorhe  of  their  pow^der  took 
fire,  and  difabled  them  from  defending  themfelves. 

The  people  then  ruftied  in  upon  them.  Percy  and  Ca- 
telhy  were  killed  with  one  ftiot.  Digby,  Rookwood, 

Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  vveie  tried, 
confefled  their  guilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords 
Stourton  and  Pvfordaunt,  two  catholics,  were  flned,  the 
former  of  4000L  the  latter  of  io,ocol.  by  the  fiar- 
chamber  3  becaufe  their  abfence  from  parliament  had 
occafloned  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  confpiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
fined  30,000!.  and  detained  feveral  years  a  prifoner  in 
the  tower  3  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  cf 
fufpicion,  he  had  admitted  Percy  into  the  number  of 
gentlemen  penfloners,  without  his  taking  the  requifite 
oaths. 

In  1612,  James  appears  in  his  moft  advantageous  jamesV 
point  of  view,  namely,  as  legiflator  of  Iieland,  and  wife  con- 
the  perfon  who  undertook  to  civilize  the  barbarous  in- fn  the 
habitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  render  their  fubjec- 
tion  durable  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  ° 
this  w^oik,  James  proceeded  by  a  fteady,  regular,  and 
well-concerted  plan.  He  began  with  aboiilliing  the 
ancient  Irifti  cuftoms  which  fupplied  the  place  of  law’s, 
and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous  and  abfurd.  By 
the  Brehon  lawq  every  crime  however  enormous  w’as 
punillied,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine.  Murder  itfelf 
w’as  compenfated  in  this  w’ay.  Every  one  had  a  value 
afiixed  to  him,  called  his  eric ;  and  whoever  was  able 
to  pay  this,  might  kill  him  when  he  pleafed.  As  for 
fuch  flight  offences  as  oppreflTion,  extortion,  or  other 
things  of  that  nature,  no  penalty  w’as  affixed  to  them, 
nor  could  any  redrefs  for  them  ever  be  obtained.  By 
the  cuftom  gavelhindcy  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon 
his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or 
family,  both  baftard  and  legitimate;  and  after  partition 
made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
fliared  out  among  his  fons  3  but  the  chieftain  at  his 
difcretlon  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fliare  :  as 
no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  enjoyed  the  fixed 
property  of  any  land  3  to  build,  cultivate,  or  improve 
muft  have  been  fo  much  loft  labour.  Their  chieftains 
were  ellabliftied  by  eledion,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  by  force  and  violence.  Their  authority  was  ab- 
lolute  3  and,  notwithflanding  certain  lands  were  afligned 
to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  exa6lions, 
duces,  affelfments,  for  which  there  w’as  no  fixed  law, 
and  which  were  levied  at  plcafiue. 
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After  abollllilng  thefe  cuftoms,  and  fubflitutlng  En- 
^  glifli  law  in  their  place;  James  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  proteftion,  and  declared  them  free 
citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
miniftration,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  fufficient 
army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  infpe^led,  and  its 
pay  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
foldiery  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been 
ufual  in  former  reigns.  When  O’Doghartie  raifed  an 
inriirre61ion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the 
rebellion  immediately  extinguifhed.  All  minds  being 
firft  quieted  by  an  univerfal  Indemnity,  circuits  were 
eftabliflied,  juflice  adminillered,  and  crimes  of  every 
kind  feverely  puniflied.  As  the  Iiifli  had  been  univer- 
fally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  Elizabeth,  a  relig- 
nation  of  all  the  rights  formerly  granted  them  to  fe- 
parate  jurifdi^lions  W'as  rigoroufly  exacted  ;  a  refigna- 
tion  to  private  eftates  was  even  required  ;  and  wdien 
they  were  rellored,  the  proprietors  received  them  un¬ 
der  fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent  all  future  tyranny 
and  opprefTion  over  the  common  people.  The  wEole 
province  of  Ulfter  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  eftabliflied  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  The  property  w^as  divided  into  moderate  ftiares, 
the  largeft  not  exceeding  2000  acres  :  Tenants  W’ere 
brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland  :  The  Irifti 
were  removed  from  the  hills  and  faftnefles,  and  fettled 
the  open  country :  Hufbandry  and  the  arts  were 
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ed  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new  Britain, 
fubjefts. 

The  affairs  of  the  new  king  were  not  long  of 
ming  to  an  unfortunate  crifis.  It  was  known  almoft  and  driven 
at  one  time  in  England,  that  Frederic  being  defeated  out  of  his 
in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Prague,  had  fled  domimon?, 
with  his  family  into  Holland  ;  and  that  Spinola  the 
Spanifli  general  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  where  meet¬ 
ing  wdth  little  reflftance,  except  from  one  body  of 
2400  Engliflmien  commanded  by  the  brave  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  almoft  the  w'hole 
principality.  In  1621,  the  ban  of  the  empire  was 
publiflied  againft  the  unfortunate  eledor,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

The  upper  palatinate  w^as  in  a  little  time  conquered  by 
that  prince  ;  and  meafures  were  taken  in  the  empire 
for  bellowing  on  him  the  elecloral  dignity  of  which 
the  palatine  w^as  defpoiled.  Frederic  was  now  obliged 
to  live  with  his  numerous  family  in  poverty  and  dif- 
trefs,  either  in  Holland,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  and  the  new^  conquefts  of  the 
catholics  throughout  all  Germany  w^ere  attended  with 
perfecutions  againft  the  Proteflants. 

At  this  news  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Englifti  was Englifli  in- 
inflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  they  w^ould  have  lift  for  a 
plunged  headlong  into  a  >var  with  the  houfe  of 
tria,  without  refie61ing  in  the  leaft  on  the  confequences^i-^^^^y-g^ 
that  might  enfue.  The  fufterings  of  their  Proteftant 
brethren  in  Germany  were  the  only  objefts  of  conli- 


taught  them  ;  and  by  thefe  means  Ulfter,  from  being  deration,  and  the  neutrality  and  inaaive  Ipirit  Ihown 
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the  moll  wild  and  diforderly  province  in  Ireland,  foon 
became  the  bell  cultivated  and  molt  civilized. 

This  year  w^as  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Hen¬ 
ry  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  fuddenly  on  the  6th  of 
November,  not  without  ftrongTufpicions  ofpoifon,  for 
w^hich  the  king  himfelf  w^as  blamed.  On  opening  his 
body,  however,  no  fymptoms  of  poifon  appeared  ;  but 
his  death  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the 
nation,  he  being  reckoned  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ac- 
complilliments. 

The  marriage  of  the  prlncefs  Elizabeth  w’ith  Frede- 
of  the  prin-iic  elector  palatine,  wTich  w^as  celebrated  February 
cefs  Eliza-  ferved  to  diflipate  the  grief  which  had  arifen 

the^ekdlor  account  of  Prince  Henry’s  death.  But  this  mar- 
palatine.  rlage,  in  the  event,  proved  unhappy  to  the  king  as  well 
as  his  fon-ln-law.  The  eleiftor,  trufting  to  fo  great  an 
alliance,  engaged  in  enterprlfes  beyond  his  ftrength  ; 
and  James,  not  being  able,  and  indeed  perhaps  not 
wdlling,  to  aftift  him  in  his  diftrefs,  loft  entirely  wTat 
2S  remained  of  the  alFeiftlons  of  his  people. 

The  elector  Thefe  bad  confequences  did  not  begin  to  appear  till 
choien  king  year  1619.  At  that  time  the  ftates  of  Bohemia 
of  Bo  lemia.  t^ah.en  arms  againft  the  emperor  Matthias,  in 

defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  continued  their 
revolt  againft  his  fucceffor  Ferdinand  II.  and  being  a- 
larmed  at  his  mighty  preparations  againft  them,  made 
an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  ele(ftor  palatine.  To 
this  they  were  induced  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  connec¬ 
tions,  as  being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  Prince  Maurice,  whole  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces  was  almoft  abfolute  ;  and  the 
young  palatine,  ftimulated  by  ambition,  without  con- 
fulting  either  James  or  Maurice,  w’hofe  oppofition  he 
/qrefaw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  march- 


by  James  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft.  But  though  His  rklicu- 
James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by  lous  mo- 
very  plaufible  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fome  of 
motives  wxre  the  molt  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  hisfon- 
Such  was  the  opinion  that  he  himfelf  entertained  ofjnjaw. 
his  owm  w'ifdom,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of 
difarming  hoftile  nations  by  dint  of  argument ;  and  that 
the  whole  powder  of  Auftria,  though  not  awxd  by  the 
power  of  England,  w’ould  fubmit  to  his  arbitration, 
merely  out  of  refpe£l  to  his  virtue  and  moderation.-— 

So  much  alfo  he  was  w^edded  to  his  opinion  concerning 
the  prerogative  of  kings,  that  he  imagined,  wherever 
there  was  a  contention  betw'een  any  fovereign  and  his 
fubje£ls,  the  latter  behoved  ahvays  to  be  in  the  wuong; 
and  for  this  reafon,  from  the  very  firft  he  had  denied 
his  fon-in-law  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia^  and  forbade 
him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  that  appel- 
iation.  Befides  thefe  reafons,  James  w’as  on  another  He  is'^deii- 
account  extremely  averfe  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  rous  of  a 
Spain,  He  had  entertained  an  opinion  peculiar  to  hlm-Spanifti 
felf,  which  was,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  ^i^ig 
was  unworthy  a  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would 
allow  any  princefs  but  a  daughter  of  France^  or  Spain 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon.  This  piece  of 
pride,  which  really  implied  meannefs  as  if  he  could 
have  received  honour  from  any  alliance,  gave  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  managing  this  monarch  in  his  moft  im¬ 
portant  concerns.  With  a  view  to  engage  him  to  a 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  Cleves,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  indl- 
reftly  offered  during  the  life  of  Prince  Flenry.  The 
bait,  however,  did  not  then  take  ;  James,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  marched  4000 
men  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Proteftants,  by  which  means 

the 
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Britain,  the  fucceflion  was  fecured  to  the  Proteftant  line.  In 
1618,  Gondomar  the  Spanifli  ambalTador  made  offer 
of  the  king’s  fecond  daughter  to  Prince  Charles  j  and, 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftible  to  the 
neceflitous  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  immenfe  fortune 
that  ftiould  attend  the  princefs.  Upon  this  match 
James  had  built  great  hopes,  not  only  of  relieving  his 
own  neceflities,  but  of  recovering  the  palatinate  for  his 
fon-in-law  j  which  lall,  he  imagined,  might  be  procured 
from  the  mere  motive  of  friendftiip  and  perfonal  attach- 
22  ment. 

Commons  This  laft  ftep  was  equally  difagreeablc  to  the  com- 
averfe  to  mons  with  the  reft  j  and,  joined  to  the  other  pieces  of 
fure™'^"  conduit,  at  laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  conten¬ 

tion  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  their  fovereign 
The^frame^”^  them.  On  the  14th  of  November  1621,  the  com- 
a  remon™^  mons  framed  a  remonftrance  which  they  intended  to 
ftrance  a-  Carry  to  the  king.  They  reprefented,  that  the  enor- 
mous  growth  of  the  Auftrian  power  threatened  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  moft  melancholy  appre- 
henfions  left  it  fticuld  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in 
the  kingdom  j  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  to¬ 
wards  the  profeffors  of  that  religion  had  encouraged 
their  infolence  and  temerity  •,  that  the  uncontrouled 
conquefts  made  by  the  Auftrian  family  In  Germany 
raifed  mighty  expeilatlons  in  the  Engllfti  Papifts  j  but 
above  all,  that  the  Spanifti  match  elevated  them  fo  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final  re- 
eftabliftiment,  of  their  religion.  They  therefore  in- 
treated  his  majefty,  that  he  would  immediately  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  the  palatinate,  and  maintain  it  by 
force  of  arms  j  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft 
Spain,  whofe  armies  and  treafures  were  the  chief  fup- 
port  of  the  Catholic  intereft  in  Europe  j  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon 
but  with  a  Proteftant  princefs  j  that  the  children  of 
Popifh  recufants  (hould  be  taken  from  their  parents, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  Proteftant  teachers  and 
fchoolmafters  ;  and  that  the  fines  and  confifcations  to 
which  the  Catholics  by  law  were  liable,  (hould  be  levied 
35  with  the  utmoft  feverity. 

I  Contention  The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing  of 
the'kin?  intended  remonftrance,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeak- 
and  com-  f*"’  which  he  fliarply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  debat- 

I  mons.  ing  on  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity  j 

I,  and  he  ftriftly  forbade  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing 

that  regarded  his  government,  or  deep  matters  of  (late, 
and  efpecially  not  to  touch  on  his  fon’s  marriage  with 
the  Spanifli  princefs.  Upon  this  the  commons  framed 
a  new  remonftrance,  in  W'hich  they  afferted  their  right 
of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that 
'  they  poffeffed  entire  freedom  of  fpeech  in  their  debates. 

I  The  king  replied,  that  their  remonftrance  was  more 

i  like  a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful 

fubjefts  j  that  their  pretenfion  to  inquire  into  all  (late 
affairs  without  exception,  was  fuch  a  plenipotence  as 
none  of  their  anceftors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
W’eakeft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to  ;  that  public 
tranfadions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  that  they  could  not  better  (how  their  wif- 
(  dom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their 

proper  fphere  ;  and  that  In  any  bufinefs  which  depend¬ 
ed  on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to  interpofe 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 


with  their  advice,  unlefs  when  he  pleafed  to  alk  It,  &c.  Britain 
The  commons  in  return  framed  the  proteftation  alrea- 
dy  mentioned,  which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  jour¬ 
nals,  and  foon  after  dilTolved  the  parliament.  The 
leading  members  of  the  houfe.  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Phillips^  were  committed  to  the  tower  j 
three  others,  Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other 
prifons;  and,  as  a  lighter  punKhment,  fome  others 
were  fent  into  Ireland  to  execute  the  king’s  bufinefs. 

Sir  John  Saville,  however,  a  powerful  man  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  court, 
was  made  comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  a  privy  coun- 
fellor,  and  foon  after  a  baron.  This  event  is  memo¬ 
rable  ;  as  being  the  firft  inftance  in  the  Englifh  hifto- 
ry,  of  any  king’s  advancing  a  man  on  account  of  par¬ 
liamentary  intereft,  and  of  oppofitlon  to  his  meafures. 

This  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament  foon  Origin  of 
made  politics  become  a  general  fubjeft  of  difeourfe,  the  fadlions 
and  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfelf  in  reafonings  °f 
and  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  (late  j  and  the  fac- 
tions  which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reite¬ 
rated  proclamations,  forbid  difeourfes  of  this  kind. 

Such  proclamations.  If  they  had  any  effect,  ferved  ra¬ 
ther  to  inflame  the  curlolity  of  the  public.  In  every 
company  or  fociety  the  late  tranfaftions  became  the 
fubjeft  of  argument  and  debate  j  fome  taking  the  fide 
of  monarchy,  others  of  liberty  j  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  two  parties  (ince  known  by  the  names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories. 

For  five  years,  James  continued  the  dupe  of  the  Jamesgalns 
court  of  Spain.  Though  firmly  refolved  to  contraft  the  favour 
no  alliance  w’ith  a  heretic,  the  king  of  Spain  had  con- 
tinned  to  procraftinate  and  invent  one  excufe  after  an-  ° 
other,  while  he  pretended  to  be  very  willing  to  con¬ 
clude  the  match.  At  laft  the  king  of  England,  find¬ 
ing  out  what  was  really  the  matter,  refolved  to  remove 
that  obftacle  if  poflible.  He  iffued  public  orders  for 
difeharging  all  PopKh  recufants  who  were  imprifoned  j 
and  it  was  daily  apprehended  that  he  would  forbid, 
for  the  future,  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
them.  For  this  conduct  he  w^as  obliged  to  apologize, 
and  even  pretend  that  It  was  done  in  order  to  procure 
from  foreign  princes  a  toleration  for  the  Proteftants  j 
the  feverity  of  the  EnglKh  laws  againft  Catholics,  he 
faid,  having  been  urged  as  a  reafon  againft  (bowing 
any  favour  to  Proteftants  redding  in  catholic  kingdoms. 

Thefe  conceflions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  how¬ 
ever  ill  rellftied  by  his  fubjefts,  at  laft  obtained  James’s 
end  with  regard  to  the  marriage.  The  earl  of  Briftol, 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  mlnifter  of  vigi¬ 
lance  and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofed 
the  alliance  wdth  Catholics,  being  now  fully  convinced 
of  the  Spaniflb  lincerity,  was  ready  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  completion  of  his  projefls.  The  SpanKh 
princefs  Is  reprefented  as  very  accomplKhed  j  (lie  was 
to  bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  6oo,oool.  j  and,  what 
was  rnore,  not  only  Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an 
Infallible  prognoftic  of  the  palatine’s  reftoration,  but 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  did  the  fame.  All  things  be-  38 
ing  therefore  agreed  upon  betw’een  the  parties,  nothing  Marriage 
was  wanting  but  the  difpenfatlon  from  Rqme,  which 
might  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  mere  formality. 

1  he^  king  exulted  in  his  pacific  counfels,  and  boafted 
of  his  fuperior  fagacity  and  penetration  )  when  all  his 
3  K  flattering 
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Britain.  Mattering  profpe^ls  were  blafted  by  tlie  temerity  of  the  only  prompted  them  on  one  occafion 
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duke  of  Buckingham,  who  governed  both  court  and 
nation  wntli  almofl  unlimited  fway. 

This  nobleman  had  fuddenly  been  raifed  to  the  high- 
eft  honours.  Though  pofleiTed  of  fonie  acconiplifli- 
inents  of  a  courtier,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  every  ta¬ 
lent  of  a  minifter  ;  but  at  once  partook  of  the  infolence 
which  attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  im- 
petuofity  which  belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  fta- 
tions,  and  unacquainted  with  oppofition.  Among  thofe 
who  had  experienced  the  arrogance  of  this  overgrown 
favourite,  the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  had  not  been 
entirely  fpared  ;  and  a  great  coldnefs,  if  not  enmity, 
had  for  that  reafon  taken  place  between  them.  Buck¬ 
ingham  being  defivous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  cold¬ 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  envious  of  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Briftol,  perfuaded  the  prince  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  to  Madrid  j  which,  he  faid,  w’ould 
Charles  and  be  an  unexpedled  gallantry;  would  equal  all  the  fic- 
Tucking-  tions  of  Spanilh  romance  ;  and,  fuiting  the  amorous 
ham  refolve  enterprifing  charadler  of  that  nation,  muft  imine- 
diately  introduce  him  to  the  pilncefs  under  the  agree- 
*  able  chara<fter  of  a  devoted  lover  and  daring  adventu¬ 
rer.  Little  perfualion  w’as  neceftary  to  prevail  with 
Prince  Charles  to  undertake  this  journey  ;  and  the  im- 
petuofity  of  Buckingham  having  extorted  a  confent 
from  James,  our  two  adventurers  fet  out.  Prince 
Charles  as  the  knight-errant,  and  Buckingham  as  the 
fquire.  They  travelled  through  France  in  difguife, 
alTuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  "I  om  Smith.  They 
wxnt  to  a  ball  at  Paris,  where  the  prince  firft  faw  the 
princefs  Henrietta  whom  he  afterw^ards  married,  who 
was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  wdth 
whom  the  novelifts  of  that  time  fay  he  then  fell  in 
Tkeu^md  love.  On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  every  body  was 
reception  in  furpri fed  by  a  ftep  fo  little  ufual  among  great  princes, 
that  king-  Spaniib  monarch  made  Charles  a  vifit,  expreffed 

the  utmoft  gratitude  for  the  confidence  he  repofed  in 
him,  and  made  w’arm  proteftations  of  a  correfpondent 
confidence  and  friendfliip.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key 
which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might, 
Avithout  any  introdudion,  have  accefs  to  him  at  all 
hours  :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occafion, 
except  in  the  apartments  afligned  to  Charles ;  for 
there,  he  faid,  the  prince  was  at  home:  Charles  was 
introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ce¬ 
remony  which  attend  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  co¬ 
ronation  :  the  council  received  public  orders  to  obey 
him  as  the  king  himfelf :  Olivarez  too,  the  prime  mi¬ 
nifter,  thdugh  a  grandee  of  Spain,  Avho  has  the  right 
of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  Avould  not  put 
on  his  hat  in  the  prince’s  prefence  :  all  the  prifons  of 
Spain  w’ere  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prifoners  received 
their  freedom,  as  if  an  event  the  moft  honourable  and 
moft  fortunate  had  happened  to  the  monarchy  ;  and 
every  fumptuary  law  with  regard  to  apparel  w’as  fuf- 
pended  during  Prince  Charles’s  refidence  in  Spain. 
The  infanta,  however,  was  only  fliown  to  her  lover  in 
public  ;  the  Spanilh  ideas  of  decency  being  fo  ftri6f, 
as  not  to  allow  any  farther  intercoiirfe  till  the  arrival 
of  the  difpenfation.  The  point  of  honour  was  carried 
fo  far  by  thefe  generous  people,  that  no  attempt  was 
made,  on  account  of  the  advantage  they  had  acquired 
by  having  the  prince  of  Wales  in  their  pOAver,  to  im- 
pofe  any  harder  conditions  of  treaty  ;  their  pious  zeal 


to  defire  more  IBritam. 
conceflions  in  the  religious  articles  ;  but,  on  the  oppo- 
fition  of  Briftol,  they  immediately  defifted.  The  pope, 
however,  hearing  of  Charles’s  arrival  in  Madrid,  tack¬ 
ed  fome  new  claufes  to  the  difpenfation  ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  neceflary  to  tranfmit  the  articles  to  London,  that  41 
the  king  might  ratify  them.  This  treaty,  Avhich  was  Articles  of 
made  public,  confifted  of  feveral  articles,  chiefly  re- 
garding  the  exercife  of  the  catholfc  religion  by  the 
fanta  ;  and,  among  thefe,  nothing  could  reafonably  be 
found  fault  with,  except  one  article,  in  which  the 
king  promifed  that  the  children  Ihould  be  educated  by 
the  princefs  till  they  Avere  ten  years  of  age  ;  which 
undoubtedly  was  infifted  upon  Avith  a  vieAV  of  feafon- 
ing  their  minds  with  catholic  principles.  But,  befides 
this  public  treaty,  there  were  fome  private  articles 
fworn  to  by  James,  which  could  not  have  been  made 
public  without  grievous  murmurs.  A  fufpenfion  of 
the  penal  laAVS  againft  the  Englifti  Catholics  was  pro¬ 
mifed,  as  like  wife  a  repeal  of  them  In  parliament,  and 
a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  that  religion  in  private 
houfes.  Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  who  granted  the 
difpenfation,  died  ;  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chofen  in 
his  place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refufed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  difpenfation  till  it  ftiould  be  reneAved  by  Ur¬ 
ban.  This  the  crafty  pontiff  delayed,  in  hopes  that, 
during  the  prince’s  refidence  in  Spain,  fome  expedient 
might  be  fallen  upon  to  effedl  his  converfion.  ^  Thexhepimc$ 
king  of  England,  as  Avell  as  the  prince,  became  Impa- returns, 
tient :  but,  on  the  firft  hint,  Charles  obtained  leave 
to  return ;  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  Avith  all 
the  circumftances  of  civility  and  refpcdl:  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  arrival.  He  even  eredled  a  pillar  on  the 
fpot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  mutual  friendfhip  :  and  the  prince,  having 
fw'Orn  to  the  obfervance  of  all  the  articles,  embarked 
on  board  the  Engllfli  fleet  at  St  Andero. 

The  modeft,  referved,  and  decent  behaviour  of 
Charles,  together  with  his  unparalleled  confidence  in 
them,  and  the  romantic  gallantry  he  had  pradlifed  Avitli 
regard  to  their  princefs,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
court  of  Madrid.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  that 
Charles  was  beloved  and  efteeraed,  W’as  Buckingham 
defpifed  and  hated.  His  failles  of  paffion  5  his  inde¬ 
cent  freedoms  Avith  the  prince;  his  diffolute  pleafures; 
his  arrogant  impetuous  temper,  which  he  neither  could 
nor  Avould  difguife  5  were  to  the  Spaniards  the  objedls 
of  peculiar  averfion.  They  lamented  the  infanta’s  fate, 
who  muft  be  approached’  by  a  man  wTofe  temerity 
feemed  to  refpedl  no  laAVS  divine  or  human.  Bucking- Bucking¬ 
ham,  on  the  other  hand,  fenfible  how  odious  he  w  as  ham  pre¬ 
become  to  the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the 
wTich  that  nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  ar- ^ 
rival  of  the  infanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  marriage* 
in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage.  By  Avhat  arguments 
he  could  prevail  on  the  prince  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
the  Spanifii  nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch 
generous  treatment ;  by  wdiat  colours  he  could  difguife 
the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  ; 
thefe  are  totally  unknown  to  us:  certain  it  is,  however, 
that  Avhen  the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  de¬ 
termined,  in  oppofition  to  his  moft  folemn  promifes,  to 
break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain.  On  their  arriA^al  at 
London,  therefore,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  af- 
fumed  the  entire  dlredion  of  the  negociation  ;  and  it 
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Britain,  was  tlieir  bufinefs  to  feek  for  pretences  by  which  they 
could  give  a  colour  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 
At  laft,  after  many  fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to 
delay  or  prevent  the  efpoufals,  Briftol  received  pofitive 
orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy  which  had  been  left  in 
his  hands,  or  to  finifh  the  marriage,  till  fecurity  was 
Pliilip  ob-  given  for  the  full  relHtutlon  of  the  palatinate.  Philip 
iigeshim-  underftood  this  language  :  but  being  determined  to 
curetheTe-^^^®''"  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  Englilh, 
ilitutionof  he  delivered  into  Briftol’s  hand  a  written  promife,  by 
the  palati-  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  procure  the  reftoration  of 
the  palatinate  either  by  perfuafion  or  by  every  other 
poflible  means  ;  and  when  he  found  that  thisconceffion 
gave  no  fatisfa£lion,  he  ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  afide 
the  title  oi princefs  of  Wales ^  w^hich  (he  bore  after  the 
arrival  of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the 
ftudy  of  the  Englifh  language  5  and  as  he  knew  that 
fuch  ralh  counfels  as  now  governed  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  (lop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage-trea¬ 
ty,  he  immediately  ordered  preparations  for  war  to  be 
made  throughout  all  his  dominions. 

Match  with  A  match  for  Prince  Charles  was  foon  after  nego- 
Henrietta  ciated  with  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Henry 
IV.  and  this  met  with  much  better  fuccefs  than  the 
former.  How’ever,  the  king  had  not  the  fame  allure¬ 
ments  in  profecuting  this  match  as  the  former,  the  por¬ 
tion  promiled  him  being  much  fmaller ;  but,  willing 
that  his  fon  (hould  not  be  altogether  difappointed  of  a 
bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame 
terms  that  had  been  offered  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
James  thought  proper  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
this  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  (lipulated,  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  till  the  age  of  r3  (liould  belong 
to  the  mother  5  and  this  probably  gave  that  turn  to¬ 
wards  popery  which  has  fince  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 

James  now,  being  deprived  of  every  other  hope  of 
relieving  his  fon-in-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared 
war  againft  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  palatinate  *,  6000  men  were  fent  over  into  Hol¬ 
land  to  afiifl  Prince  Maurice  in  his  fchemes  againft 
thofe  powers  5  the  people  were  everywhere  elated  at 
the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fatlsfied  with  any 
war  xvhich  was  to  exterminate  the  Papifts.  This  army 
followed  by  another  confiding  of  12,000  men, 
commanded  by  Count  Mansfeldt  5  and  the  court  of 
France  promifed  its  afiTiftance.  But  the  Englifti  were 
difappointed  in  all  their  views  :  the  troops  being  em¬ 
barked  at  Dover,  upon  failing  to  Calais,  found  no  or¬ 
ders  for  their  admlflion.  After  waiting  for  fome  time, 
they  were  obliged  to  fall  towards  Zealand,  where  no 
proper  meafures  w^ere  yet  confulted  for  their  difembar- 
katlon.  Meanwhile,  a  peftilential  dlforder  crept  in 
among  them,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vefifels  :  half 
the  army  died  while  on  board  \  and  the  other  half, 
W'eakened  by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a  body  to 
march  into  the  palatinate  ;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-con¬ 
certed  and  frultlefs  expedition.  Whether  this  misfor¬ 
tune  had  any  efiedl  on  the  king’s  conftitution  or  not, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  (bon  after  felzed  with  a  ter¬ 
tian  ague,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27th  of 
March  1625,  after  having  lived  59  years,  and  reipn- 
49  ed  over  England  22,  and  over  Scotland  almoft  as  long 
Succetded  as  he  lived.  ^ 

ChaXsT  Ja^^es  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  I.  who^a- 
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feended  the  throne  amldft  the  higheft  pralfes  and  cn-  Britain, 
refles  of  his  fubje6ls,  for  what  was  perhaps  the  moft 
blame -worthy  a&ion  of  his  life,  namely,  his  peaking 
off  the  match  with  the  Spanilh  princefs,  and  procuring  50 
the  rupture  wfith  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Being  young  His  affec- 
and  unexperienced,  he  regarded  thefe  praifes  as  fin- 
cere  ;  and  therefore  was  fo  impatient  to  affemble  the^^^^^* 
great  council  of  the  nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for 
the  fake  of  defpatch,  have  called  together  the  fame 
parliament  which  fat  under  his  father,  and  which  lay 
at  that  time  under  prorogation.  But  being  told  that 
fuch  a  meafure  would  appear  unufual,  he  iffued  WTits 
for  fummonin^  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May; 
and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of  the 
princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy^ 
obliged  him  to  delay,  by  repeated  prorogations,  their 
meeting  till  the  i8th  of  June,  w’hen  they  affembled  at 
Weftminfter  for  the  defpatch  of  bufinefs. 

Charles  inherited  from  his  father  great  diftrefs  for  Tils  charac^ 
money,,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  ter. 
a  violent  attachment  to  Epifcopacy.  As  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  he  feems  to  have  been  obftinate,  though  not  refo- 
lute  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  fcarce  ever  poflible 
to  make  him  give  up  his  point,  he  never  could  carry 
on  his  defigns  with  that  fpirit  which  w’as  neceffary  for 
their  fuccefs.  In  other  refpe(Sls,  he  appears  to  have 
poffeffed  every  virtue  requifite  to  conftitute  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  a  good  man.  At  prefent  believing  his  fub- 
je£ls  to  be  in  perfect  friendfhip  with  him,  as  he  was 
wfith  them,  he  refolved  that  their  bounty  to  him‘ (liould 
be  entirely  unaiked,  and  the  genuine  effebl  of  mutual 
confidence  and  regard.  Accordingly,  his  difcouife  tO  Hisfirft 
the  parliament  w’as  full  of  fimplicity  and  cordiality,  fpeech  to 
He  lightly  mentioned  the  occafion  he  had  foSr  fupply. 

He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fuffrages 
the  members.  He  w^ould  not  even  allow  the  officers 
of  the  crowm,  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  mention 
any  particular  fum  which  he  had  occafion  for  ;  but 
trufted  entirely  to  the  wfifdom  and  affeblion  of  his  par¬ 
liament,  wffio  perfeblly  well  knew  his  circumftances. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  read  without  indignation  Their  fcan. 
an  account  of  the  return  made  by  the  commons  to  this  d^lous  pro. 
generous  behaviour  of  their  fovereign.  They  knew 
that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  laft  parliament  had 
been  expended  on  military  and  naval  preparations  ; 
and  that  great  anticipations  were  likewife  made  on  the 
revenues  of  the  crown.  They  w^ere  not  ignorant  that 
Charles  was  loaded  with  a  debt  contrabled  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  borrowed  money  both  from  foreign 
princes,  and  from  his  own  fubjefts.  They  had  learn¬ 
ed  by  experience,  that  the  public  revenues  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  They  w  ere 
fenfible  that  the  prefent  w-ar  w^as,  very  lately,  the  re- 
fult  of  their  owm  importunate  applications  and  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport 
their  fovereign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were  ' 
acquainted  wdth  the  difficulty  of  military  enterprifes 
direded  againft  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  againft 
the  king  of  Spain,  poffeffed  of  the  greateft  riches  and 
moft  extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe ;  a- 
gainft  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  monarch  of  the  age,  who  had  fubdued  and  afto- 
nlOied  Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  vidories.  Deep 
impreffions  they  faw^  mull  be  made  by  the  Brltiffi 
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Britain,  fwoird,  and  a  vigorous  offenfive  war  be  waged  againft 
thefe  mighty  potentates,  ere  they  would  refign  the  pa¬ 
latinate  which  they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which 
they  held  in  fecure  poireiTion  by  its  being  furrounded 
with  all  their  other  territories.  To  anfwer,  therefore, 
all  thefe  great  and  Important  ends  j  to  fatisfy  their 
young  king  in  the  lirft  rec]uelf  he  made  them  ,  to 
prove  their  fenfc  of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particu¬ 
larly  economy,  with  which  Charles  w’as  endued  ;  the 
commons  thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  fup- 
ply  of  I  i2,oool.  To  fearch  for  the  rcafons  of  fuch 
an  extravagant  piece  of  condu<5l  would  be  needlefs  5  it 
is  impoflible  they  could  be  good. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Charlef?,  or  any  perfon 
of  common  fenfe,  could  be  infenfible  of  fuch  treatment 
as  this  ;  he  behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation. 
He  reprefented  in  the  mod  explicit  manner  the  necef- 
lity  there  was  for  a  large  fupply  ;  he  even  condefeend- 
ed  to  ufe  entreaties  :  he  faid  that  this  requeft  w^as  the 
hid  he  had  ever  made  them  *,  that  he  was  young,  and 
in  thef  commencement  of  his  reign  ^  and  if  he  now^  met 
wnth  kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it  would  endear  him  to 
the  ufe  of  parliaments,  and  w^ould  for  ever  preferve 
an  entire  harmony  betw^een  him  and  his  people. — To 
thefe  reafons  and  entreaties,  the  commons  remained  in¬ 
exorable  they  even  refufed  the  addition  of  two  fif¬ 
teenths  to  the  former  fupply.  Inftead  of  this,  they 
renew’ed  their  ridiculous  complaints  againft  the  grow  th 
of  Popery,  w^hlch  was  now  their  only  grievance. 
They  ihowed  their  intolerant  fpirit  by  demanding  a 
ftridl  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  Catholics  j 
and  lemonftrated  againft  fome  late  pardons  granted  to 
priefts.  They  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate  book  wdiich  he 
had  lately  compofed,  and  which,  to  their  great  dif- 
guft,  faved  virtuous  Catholics  as  well  as  other  Chri- 
ftians  from  eternal  torments.  Charles  gave  them  a 
gracious  and  complaifant  anfwer  *,  but  firmly  refolved 
to  abate  fomewhat  of  the  rigorous  law^s  againft  that  un¬ 
fortunate  part3q  which  his  engagements  wdth  France 
abfolutely  required.  No  meafure,  however,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  reign  of  this  prince,  was  more  difguft- 
ful  to  his  bigotted  fubjcifts,  or  by  its  confequences  more 
fatal  to  himfelf,  than  this  refolution.  The  Puritans  had 
continued  to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James,  and  now^  formed  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  j  in  confequence  of  which,  petitions  w^ere 
prefented  to  the  king  for  replacing  fuch  able  clergy¬ 
men  as  had  been  filenced  for  w^ant  of  conformity  to  the 
ceremonies.  They  alfo  enabled  laws  for  the  ftri(ft  ob- 
fervance  of  Sundays,  which  they  affedled  to  call  the 
fabbathy  and  which  they  famflified  with  the  moft  me¬ 
lancholy  indolence  ;  and  it  is  w^orthy  of  notice,  that 
the  different  appellations  of  Sunday  and  fahbath  were 
at  that  time  known  fymbols  of  the  different  parties. — 
In  confequence  of  this  behaviour  in  Charles’s  firft  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  dlffolved  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1625, 
and  a  new  one  called  on  February  6.  1626. 

During  this  interval  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  from  his  fubjedls  on  privy-feals  *,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  which  was  but  a  fmall  compenfatlon  for  the 
difguft  it  occanoned.  By  means,  howxver,  of  that 
fupply,  and  fome  other  expedients,  he  w^as  enabled  to 
equip  liis  fleet,  though  with  difficulty.  It  was  defign- 
ed  againft  Spain,  but  performed  nothing  worth  notice, 
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and  its  bad  fuccefs  mcreafed  the  clamours  againft  the 
court.  ^  ^  " 

Charles’s  fecond  parliament  Immediately  adopted  the  pfoceed- 
fame  views  with  the  former*,  how^ever,  they  voted  himingsofhis 
a  fupply  of  three  fubfidies  (t68,cool.),  and  three-fif- fecond  par- 
teenths  j  but  the  pafting  this  vote  into  a  law  tvas  re-k^^^^^^* 
ferved  until  the  end  of  the  feffion,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 
king  to  make  what  conceflions  they  pleafed.  This 
harfh  and  undutiful  condudft  was  greatly  refented  by 
Charles  *,  but  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
wait  the  event  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  they 
attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  become 
generally  obnoxious  j  and  he  was  alfo  impeached  by 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  on  account  of  his  condu61  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Spanifli  negociation.  The  earl’s  impeach¬ 
ment,  how^ever,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  com¬ 
mons  were  able  to  prove  nothing  otherwlfe  of  any  con¬ 
fequence  againft  him.  The  king  imagining  that  Buc¬ 
kingham’s  greateft  crime  was  the  having  been  fo  much 
in  favour  with  his  fovereign,  commanded  the  houfe 
exprefsly  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and  fervant, 
but  to  finifti  in  a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  for 
the  fubfidies  ;  otherwife  they  mu  ft  expe61  to  fit  no 
longer.  « 

Suggeftions  of  this  kind  had  a  bad  effed  ^  and  when  The  com. 
the  king  proceeded  further  to  throw  into  prifon  twomonsdif- 
members  of  the  houfe  who  had  managed  the  impeach- gifted, 
ment  againft  Buckingham,  the  commons  declared  that 
they  w'ould  proceed  no  further  in  buftnefs  till  they  had 
fatisfadlion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged  as  the 
reafon  of  this  meafure,  certain  feditiou§  expreflions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thefe  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  no  fuch  expreflions  had  been  ufed,  and  the 
members  were  accordingly  releafed.  Soon  after,  the 
houfe  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  commons, 
claimed  liberty  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 
lately  confined  in  the  tow*er  ;  and  after  many  frultlefs 
evafions  the  king  was  obliged,  though  fomewhat  un¬ 
gracefully,  to  comply. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons  w^ould  have 
proved  decifive,  had  it  fucceeded,  and  w’ould  have  re¬ 
duced  the  king  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on  his  par¬ 
liament.  They  were  preparing  a  remonflrance  againft 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent 
of  parliament.  This  article,  together  with  the  new 
impofitions  laid  on  merchandife  by  James,  conftituted 
near  one-half  of  the  crown-revenues  *,  and  after  having 
gained  this  point,  they  were  to  petition  the  king, 
w'hich  then  would  have  been  the  fame  thing  with 
commanding  him,  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his 
prefence  and  councils.  The  king,  how’ever,  being  a-  Parliament 
larmed  at  the  yoke  they  w^ere  preparing  for  him,  dif- 
folved  his  parliament  a  fecond  time,  June  15.  1626. 

Charles  having  thus  made  fuch  a  breach  with  his 
parliament  as  there  was  no  hopes  of  repairing,  wa? 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  exercife  of  every  branch 
of  his  prerogative  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf  with  money. 

A  commiffion  w^as  openly  granted  to  compound  with 
the  Catholics,  and  agree  for  dlfpenfing  with  the  penal 
laws  ena(fted  againft  them  j  and  by  this  expedient  the 
king,  indeed,  filled  his  cofcrs,  but  gave  univerfal  dif¬ 
guft  to  his  fubjedls.  From  the  nobility  he  defired  af- 
fiftance  :  from  the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  ioo,oooL 
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Britain.  The  former  contributed  llowly  :  but  the  ktter,  cover¬ 
ing  themfelves  under  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave 
at  laid  a  flat  denial.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  di- 
flribution  by  order  of  the  council  was  made  to  all  the 
maritime  towns  •,  and  each  of  them  was  required,  with 
the  aflift^ce  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
veflels  as  v/ere  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London 
was  rated  at  20  thips  ;  and  this  is  the  firfl:  appearance, 
in  Charles’s  reign,  of  fhip-money;  a  taxation  which 
had  once  been  impofed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which, 
W’hen  carried  fome  fteps  farther  by  Charles,  produced 
the  mold  violent  difcontents. — Thefe  methods  of  fup- 
ply  were  carried  on  with  fome  moderation,  till  news 
arrived  of  the  kind  of  Denmark  being  totally  defeated 
by  Count  Tilly  the  imperial  general  j  but  money  then 
becoming  more  than  ever  neceflary,  it  was  fuggefled 
in  council,  that  the  moft  fpeedy,  equal,  and  conveni¬ 
ent  method  of  fupply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the 
fubjedl,  according  as  every  man  nras  affefled  in  the 
rolls  of  the  lall  fubfidy.  That  precife  fum  was  re¬ 
quired  which  each  w^ould  have  paid,  had  the  vote  of 
four  fubfidies  been  palTed  into  a  law  :  care,  however, 
was  taken,  that  the  fums  thus  exaded  were  not  to  be 
called  fubfldies  but  loans  5  but  it  w'as  impoflable  to 
avoid  obferving,  that  thus  the  liberty  cf  the  fubjefl 
was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  all  parliaments  rendered  at 
once  fuperfluous. 

Many  people  throughout  England  refufed  thefe  Ipans, 
and  forre  were  even  a61;ive  in  encouraging  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  infifl:  upon  their  common  rights  and  privileges. 

By  warrant  of  the  council,  thefe  w’^ere  thrown  into  pri- 
fon.  Moft;  of  them  patiently  fubmitted  to  confinement, 
or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king,  who  commonly  re- 
Fivegentle- leafed  them.  Five  gentlemen,  how^ever,  Sir  Thomas 
men  refolve  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John 
Heweningham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambden,  demand¬ 
ed  releafe,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as  their 
due  by  the  laws  of  their  country.  No  particular  caufe 
was  afTigned  for  their  commitment.  The  fpecial  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king  and  council  alone  was  pleaded.  And 
it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this  was  not  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  refuftng  bail  or  releafement  to  the  prifoners. 
The  queftion  was  brought  to  a  folemn  trial  before  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
attentive  to  the  iflue  of  the  caufe.  By  the  debates  on 
this  fubjeft  it  appeared,  that  perfonal  libery  had  been 
fecured  by  no  lefs  than  fix  different  ftatutes,  and  by  an 
article  in  magna  charta  itfelf.  It  appeared,  that,  in 
times  of  turbulence  and  fedition,  the  princes  infringed 
upon  thefe  laws  •,  and  of  this  alfo  many  examples  w’ere 
produced.  The  difticulty  then  lay  to  determine  when 
fuch  violent  meafures  w^ere  neceflary  j  but  of  that  the 
court  pretended  to  be  the  fiipreme  judge.  As  it  w^as 
legal,  therefore,  that  thefe  five  gentlemen  fhould  plead 
the  ftatute,  by  which  they  might  demand  bail,  fo  it 
was  expedient  in  the  court 'to  remand  them  to  prifon^ 
without  determining  on  the  neceffity  of  taking  bail  for 
the  prefent.  This  was  a  cruel  evafion  of  juftice  5  and, 
in  fa61:,  fatisfied  neither  party.  The  court  infifted  that 
no  bail  could  be  taken  ;  the  country  exclaimed  that 
the  prifoners  ought  to  be  Tet  free.. 

While  the  king  was  thus  embroiled  with  his  parlia- 
red  againft  ment  at  home,  and  with  powerful  nations  abroad,  he 
France.  rafhly  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  had  but  lately  formed  the  mofl  natural  alii- 
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ance.  All  hiftorians  agree  that  this  war  proceeded  Britain, 
from  the  rivallhip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Car-  -v— ^ 

dinal  Richelieu  ^  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  the 
queen  of  France  5  and  an  Inveterate  enmity  being  thus 
produced  between  thefe  favourites,  they  relblved  to  in¬ 
volve  their  refpedive  nations  in  the  difpute.  However 
this  be,  w-ar  was  declared  againfl  France  *,  and  Charles 
w'as  taught  to  hope,  that  hoftilities  with  that  kingdom 
would  be  the  fureft;  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at 
home. — The  fuccefs  of  this  w^ar  was  proportionable  to  Bad  fuccefs- 
the  wifdom  with  which  it  was  commenced.  Bucking- of  ^^cking«% 
ham  was  appointed  commander  j  and  he  being  entirely 
unacquainted  both  with  fca  and  land  fervice,  managed 
matters  fo  ill,  that  he  loft  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and 
returned  in  total  difcredit  both  as  an  admiral  and  ge¬ 
neral. 

The  difcontents  in  England  now  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  an  infurrec- 
tion  or  rebellion.  Charles  was  alfo  reduced  to  the 
greateft:  diftrefs  for  w^ant  of  money.  That  which  he 
had  levied  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  came  in  very, 
fiowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  renew  the  experiment 
on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  in  generals 
A  third  parliament  therefore  was  called,  March  17th  rV  third  ’ 
1628  ;  whom  Charles  plainly  told  at  the  beginning  of 
the  felTion,  that  “  if  they  Ihould  not  do  their  duties,  in^^  ^  * 
contributing  to  the  necelhties  of  the  ftate,  he  muft,  in 
difeharge  of  his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means  w  hich 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  w  hich 
the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwife  put 
in  danger.”  This  parliament  behaved  in  a  much  more 
reafonable  manner  than  either  of  the  tw^o  former  ones. 

The  nation  was  now  really  aggrieved  by  the  late  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings.  They  began  with  voting  againft; 
arbitrary  imprifonments  and  forced  loans  5  after  which,, 
five  fubfldies  {  280,0001.)  were  voted  to  the  king.  With 
this  fum,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  Charles 
declared  hirafelf  well  fatisfied  ^  and  even  tears  of  affec¬ 
tion  ftarted  in  his  eye  when  informed  of  this  conceffion: 
the  commons,  how’ever,  refolved  not  to  pafs  this  vote 
into  a  law,  before  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  a 
fufficient  fecurity  that  their  liberties  fliould  be  no  long-  66 
er  violated  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They  refolved  Petition  o0 
to  frame  a  law,  which  they  were  to  call  a  petition 
rights  in  which  they  fhould  colled  all  the  arbitrary  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  prerogative  wfliich  Charles  had  expofed 
to  their  view,  and  thefe  they  wjere  to  aflTault  at  once  by 
their  petition.  The  grievances  now  complained  of 
were,  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  confent 
of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonments,  billeting  foU 
diers,  and  martial  lawv  They  pretended  not,,  as  they 
affirmed,  to  any  unufual  power  or  privileges  \  nor  did 
they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  prerogative  in  any  re- 
fped  :  they  aimed  only  at  fecuring  thofe  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  derived  from  their  anceftors. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plainly  to  ffiow,  Duplicityol 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  powder,  the  king. 
This  reafonable  petition  he  did  his  utmoft  to  evade,. by 
repeated  meflages  to  the  houfe,  in  which  he  always  of¬ 
fered  his  royal  word  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  in¬ 
fringements  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubj^d.  Thefe  raef- 
fages,  however,  had  no  effed  on  the  commons  :  they 
knew^  how  infufficient  fuch  promifes  were,  without  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity  5  and  therefore  the  petition  at  lafl  pafled 
both  houfes,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 
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affent  to  give  It  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord¬ 
ingly  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fent  for  the  commons, 
and  being  feated  in  the  chair  of  flate,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  In  anfwer  to  it,  he  faid,  “  The  king  will- 
eth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  ftatutes  be  put  into 
execution  ;  that  his  fubje61s  may  have  no  caufe  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  wrong  or  oppreffion  contrary  to  their  juft 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he 
holds  himfelf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative.” 

This  equivocal  aiifwer  was  highly  refented.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Their  indigna¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  unfortunate 
Catholics,  had  not  their  petition  againft  them  already 
received  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer.  To  give  vent  to  their 
prefent  wrath,  therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Man  waring, 
who  had  preached  a  fermon,  and,  at  the  fpecial  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  printed  it  j  which  was  now  found 
to  contain  doctrines  fubverfive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It 
taught,  that  though  property  was  commonly  lodged  in 
the  fubjeft,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency  required  fup- 
ply,  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovereign  ;  that 
the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  neceflary  for  the  im- 
pofition  of  taxes  5  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
compliance  with  every  demand,  however  irregular, 
which  the  prince  Ihould  make  upon  his  fubjeifts.  For 
ihefe  dodrines  Manwaring  was  fentenced  to  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe*,  to  be  fined 
I  oool.  to  the  king  5  make  fubmiffion  and  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  his  offence  3  be  fufpended  three  years  j  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity  or  fecu- 
lar  office  ;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt. 
No  fooner,  however,  was  the  feflion  ended,  than  Man- 
waring  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living 
of  confiderable  value.  Some  years  afterw^ards  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.  At  laft,  the  king, 
feeing  it  was  impoflible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  parliament.  He  came  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  ufual  form  of 
words,  “  Let  it  be  law  as  is  defired,”  gave  full  fanc- 
tion  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  houfe  re¬ 
founded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  five  fub- 
fidies  immediately  paffed. 

The  commons,  however,  w’ere  not  yet  fatisfied  ;  they 
began  again  to  attack  Buckingham,  againft  whom  they 
w’ere  implacable  :  they  alfo  afferted,  that  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parliament 
was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  an  open  inf  ‘ngement  of  the  petition  of  right 
fo  lately  granted.  The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
monftrance  on  that  fubje(ft,  fuddenly  prorogued  the 
parliament,  on  June  26.  1628. 

The  commons  foon  got  rid  of  their  enemy  Bucking, 
ham  }  who  was  murdered  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  this 
fame  year,  by  one  Felton  who  had  formerly  ferved  un¬ 
der  him  as  a  lieutenant.  The  king  did  not  appear  much 
concerned  at  his  death,  but  retained  an  affedion  for  his 
family  throughout  his  whole  lifetime.  He  defired  alfo 
that  Felton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  to  extort  from 
him  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices  5  but  the  judges  de¬ 
clared,  that  though  that  pradlice  had  been  formerly 
very  common,  it  was  altogether  illegal. 

In  1629,  the  ufual  contentions  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament  continued.  The  great  article  on 
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which  the  commons  broke  with  their  fovereign,  and  Britain, 
which  finally  created  in  him  a  difguft  at  all  parlia- 
ments,  was  their  claims  wnth  regard  to  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  difpute  was,  w’hether  this  tax  could 
be  levied  without  confent  of  parliament  or  not.  Charles, 
fupported  by  multitudes  of  precedents,  maintained  that 
it  might  5  and  the  parliament,  in  confequence  of  their 
petition  of  right,  afferted  that  it  could  not.  The 
commons  w'ere  refolved  to  fupport  their  rights  :  and 
the  difputes  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  went 
hand  in  hand  wdth  fome  theological  controverfies  j  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  Arminianifm,  which  the  Puritans, 
who  now^  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oppo- 
fed  with  the  greateft  violence  j  and  which  confequent- 
ly  crept  in  among  thofe  who  profeffed  Epilcopacy, 
w^here  it  hath  ftill  maintained  its  ground  more  than  in 
any  other  paity. 

The  commons  began  wdth  fummoning  before  them 
the  officers  of  the  cuitom-houfe,  to  give  an  account  by 
what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of  thofe  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  refufed  to  pay  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.  The  barons  of  exchequer  were  que- 
ftioned  with  regard  to  their  decrees  on  that  head.  The 
fhcriff  of  London  was  committed  to  the  Tow  er  for  his 
aftivity  in  fupporting  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  goods  of  Rolles,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the 
houfe,  being  feized  for  his  refufal  to  pay  the  duties, 
complaints  w’ere  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  w’ere  a 
breach  of  privilege.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  fup¬ 
ported  his  officers  in  all  thefe  meafures,  and  the  quar¬ 
rel  betw^een  him  and  the  commons  became  every  day 
higher.  Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonftrance  againft 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  offered  to  the  clerk 
to  read  ;  but  it  w^as  refufed,  and  he  then  read  it  him¬ 
felf.  The  queftion  being  called  for,  Sir  John  Finch 
the  fpeaker  faid,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no  queftion  5  upon  which  he 
rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  wffiole  houfe  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar  •y  the  fpeaker  w^as  pufhed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  till  a  flrort  remonftrance  was  formed, 
wEich  was  inftantaneoufly  paffed  by  almoft  univerfal 
acclamation.  Papifts  and  Arminians  w’ere  now  decla¬ 
red  capital  enemies  to  the  commonw^ealth.  Thofe  who 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded  wnth  the 
fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants,  who  fliould  vo¬ 
luntarily  pay  thefe  duties,  were  declared  betrayers  of 
Engliffi  liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The  doors  being 
locked,  the  gentleman-uflier  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  who 
w^as  fent  by  the  king,  could  get  no  admittance  till  this 
remonftrance  was  finifhed.  By  the  king’s  order  he  took  Parliament 
the  mace  from  the  table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro-  diflblved. 
ceedings,  and  on  the  loth  of  March  the  parliament 
was  diffolved.  Some  of  the  members  were  imprifoned 
and  fined  ^  but  this  feverity  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
general  difeontent,  and  point  out  the  fufferers  as  proper 
leaders  for  the  popular  party. 

Charles  being  now  difgufted  wffth  parliaments,  refol- Peace  with 
ved  to  call  no  more  j  but  finding  himfelf  deftitute 
of  refources,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  two 
powers  w'ith  which  he  was  at  war.  A  treaty  was  figned 
with  Fiance  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  another  with 
Spain  on  the  5th  of  November  1630,  by  which  Charles 
bound  himfelf  to  obferve  a  neutrality  v/ith  regard  to  the 
affairs  on  the  continent.  His  condudl  to  his  fubjedls 
cannot  now  appear  entirely  blamelefs,  nor  the  general 

difeontent 
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Britain,  difcontent  altogether  without  foundation.  As  if,  how-  feemed  rather  to  encourage  than  reprefs  thofe  encroach- ,  Britain, 


ever,  he  had  refolved  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  to  lofe  the 
fmall  degrees  of  afFe<5lion  which  remained  among  his 
fabje6fs,  Charles  now  began  to  fet  about  making  inno- 
The  king  nations  in  religion.  Arc^bifhop  Laud  had  obtained  a 
attempts  to  prodigious  afcendency  over  the  king  j  and,  by  his  fu- 
introduce  pcrftitious  attachment'to  foolifh  ceremonies,  led  him  into 
new  religi-  ^  condudl  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the  king* 
OUS  cere-  general.  The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that 

time  in  a  channel  perfe611y  the  reverfe  of  fuperllition. 
The  ancient  ceremonies  which  had  been  fan61ified  by 
the  permilTion  and  practice  of  the  iirft  reformers,  could 
fcarce  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.  Laud  chofe  this 
time,  of  all  others  the  moll  improper,  for  renewing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  when  the 
Chridian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  funk  into  the 
fuperftltions  which  were  afterwards  continued  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  open¬ 
ly  were  thefe  tenets  efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  difcon- 
tentcd  Puritans  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be 
relapfing  fad  into  the  Romhh  fuperdition,  but  the  court 
of  Rome  itfelf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au¬ 
thority  ill  this  ifland.  To  forward  Laud’s  good  inten¬ 
tions,  an  offer  w’as  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a 
cardinal’s  hat ;  which  he  declined  accepting.  His  an- 
fwer  was  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  that  “  fomething  dwelt 
within  him  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance  till 
Rome  was  other  than  it  is.”  It  mud  be  confeffed, 
however,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  Pa/)?yi,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  2  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romifh.  The 
fan  e  profound  refpedl  was  exacted  to  the  facerdotal 
chara61er  ;  the  fame  fubmiiTion  to  the  creeds  and  de¬ 
crees  of  fynods  and  councils  required  *,  the  fame  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  affe61ed  in  worfliip ;  and  the  fame  fu- 
perdltious  regard  to  days,  podures,  meats,  and  veft- 
ments.  Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufly  infided  on, 
that  the  communion-table  fliould  be  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  flood  in  all 
churches  except  cathedrals.  It  w’as  placed  at  the  eaft 
end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar  ;  as  the  cler¬ 
gyman  who  officiated  commonly  received  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  priejl.  All  kinds  of  ornaments,  efpecially  pic¬ 
tures,  were  introduced.  Some  of  thefe,  upon  Inquiry, 
were  found  to  be  the  very  fame  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mafs-book.  The  crucifix  too,  that  per¬ 
petual  confolation  of  all  pious  Catholics,  and  terror 
to  all  found  Protedants,  was  not  forgot  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

In  return  for  Charles’s  indulgence  towards  the 
church,  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify 
on  every  occafion  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat 
with  the  utmod  difdaln  or  detedation  all  puritanical 
pretenfions  to  a  free  and  independent  conditution. 
From  this  fubJe6lion,  however,  they  took  care  to  ex¬ 
clude  themfelves,  and  Infided  upon  a  divine  and  apo- 
flolical  charter  in  preference  to  a  legal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  one.  The  facerdotal  charaifler  was  magnified  as 
facred  and  indefeafible  *,  all  right  to  fpiritual  authority, 
or  even  to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fubje^ls,  w^as 
refufed  to  profane  laymen  :  ecclefiaflical  courts  were 
held  by  bifhops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice 
taken  of  the  king’s  authority  :  and  Charles,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  affemblies. 


ments  of  his  clergy. 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  pjjg  Jj-bitra. 
in  practice  during  the  whole  time  that  Charles  ruled 
without  parliaments.  He  wanted  money  for  the  fup-  popular  gCN 
port  of  government ;  and  he  levied  it,  either  by  the  re-vernment* 
vival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violations  of  the  privileges. 

Though  humane  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he  gave  way 
to  feverities  in  the  dar-chamber  and  high  commiflion, 
which  Teemed  neceffary  in  order  to  fupport  the  prefent 
mode  of  adminidration,  and  fupprefs  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  w'ere  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authority 
alone.  The  former  arbitrary  impofitions  were  dill  ex¬ 
acted  and  even  new  impofitions  laid  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandife.  The  cuflomdioufe  officers 
received  orders  from  the  council  to  enter  into  any 
houfe,  warehoufe,  or  cellar  5  to  fearch  any  trunk  or 
ched  ;  and  to  break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of 
the  payment  of  ciidoms.  In  order  to  exercife  the  mi¬ 
litia,  each  county,  by  an  edi£l  of  the  council,  was  ai- 
feffed  in  a  certain  fum  for  maintaining  a  mufter-mafter 
appointed  for  that  fervice.  Compofitions  were  open¬ 
ly  made  with  recufants,  and  the  Popifh  religion  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  A  commiflion  was 
granted  for  compounding  wfith  fuch  as  were  pofleffed 
of  crown-lands  on  defedlive  titles ;  and  on  this  pretence 
fome  money  was  exa£led  of  the  people,  &c.  7^ 

While  the  Englilh  were  in  the  utmofl  difeontent, 
and  almofl  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion  by 
thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Charles  thought  proper  Epifeopacy 
to  attempt  fetting  up  Epifeopacy  in ‘Scotland.  The  mScotland^. 
canons  for  eftablifhed  ecclefiaflical  jurifdidlion  were 
promulgated  in  1635,  and  were  received  without  much 
appearance  of  oppofition  5  yet  with  great  inward  ap- 
prehenfion  and  difeontent.  The  firfl  reading  of  the 
liturgy  was  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in  1637  ;  but  this  produced  fuch 
a  tumult,  that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  An  univerfal  combination  againfl  the  re¬ 
ligious  innovations  began  immediately  to  take  place  j 
but  Charles,  as  if  obftinately  bent  on  his  own  deltruc- 
tion,  continued  inflexible  in  his  purpofe,  though  he 
had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  united  force  of  the  king¬ 
dom  but  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pardoned  all  paft 
offences,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient 
for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the  77 
liturgy.  This  proclamation  haflened.  forward  the  in- 
furre<flion  which  had  been  flowly  advancing  before, 

Four  tables^  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  Edin-  tion. 
burgh.  One  confided  of  nobility,  another  of  gen¬ 
try,  a  third  of  miniflers,  and  the  fourth  of  burgeffes. 

The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  fubordinate 
ones,  according  to  the  different  counties.  In  the  hands 
of  the  four  tables,  the  authority  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  placed.  Orders  were  iffued  by  them,  and  every¬ 
where  obeyed  with  the  utmofl  regularity  ^  and  among 
the  firfl  a(ffs  of  their  government  was  the  produdlion  of 
the  Covenant.  7S 

This  famous  covenant  confided  of  a  renunciation  of  ^ccountof. 
Popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and 
filled  wfith  many  virulent  inve6lives  againfl  that  party. 

A  bond  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  fubferibers 
obliged  themfelves  to  refift  all  religious  innovations,. 

and 
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and  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  oppofitlon  what- 
foever  :  And  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  their  king  and 
country.  The  covenant  was  fubfcribed  by  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Few  difapproved  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  ftill  fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 

The  king’s  mlnifters  and  counfellors  themfelves  were 
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moftly  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  ;  and  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  w^as 
thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from  fo  falutary 
and  pious  a  combination. 

The  king  now  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the 
a  klamilton,  as  commKTioner,  with  authority 

covenan-  covenanters.  He  required  the  cove¬ 

nant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  ;  and  he  thought 
that  on  his  part  he  made  very  fatisfa£lory  concelTions, 
when  he  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy  till 
in  a  fair  and  legal  way  they  could  be  received,  and  fo 
to  model  the  high  commifTion  that  it  fhould  no  longer 
give  offence  to  his  fubjeffs.  In  anfwer  to  this  demand 
the  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  fooner  renounce 
their  baptifm  j  and  invited  the  commiffioner  himfelf  to 
fign  it.  Hamilton  returned  to  London  ;  made  another 
fruitlefs  journey  with  new  conclufions  to  Edinburgh  ; 
returned  again  to  London,  and  was  immediately  fent 
back  with  ftill  more  fatisfa<fi;ory  concefUons.  The 
king  was  now  willing  to  abolifli  entirely  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commlffion  court ;  he  even 
refolved  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bifliops, 
and  was  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that 
order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  And  to  enfure  all 
thefe  gracious  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to 
lummon  firfl:  an  affembly,  and  then  a  parliament,  where 
every  national  grievance  fhould  be  redreffed. — Thefe 
fucceflive  conceffions  only  fliowed  the  weaknefs  of  the 
king,  and  encouraged  the  malcontents  to  rife  in  their 
<Iemands.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  affembly  and  a 
parliament,  in  which  they  expelled  to  be  entirely  ma¬ 
ilers,  was  very  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters. 
Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had 
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i^eaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a  cove¬ 
nant  alfo  on  his  fide ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn 
up  for  that  purpofe.  It  confifted  of  the  fame  violent 
renunciation  of  Popery  with  the  other  j  which,  though 
the  king  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained 
againfl  him.  As  the  covenanters,  in  their  bond  of 
mutual  defence  againft  all  oppofition,  had  been  care¬ 
ful  not  to  except  the  king  5  Charles  had  formed  a 
bond  which  was  annexed  to  this  renunciation,  and 
which  expreffed  the  fubferibers  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
majefty.  But  the  covenanters  perceiving  that  this 
new  covenant  was  only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide 
them,  received  it  wuth  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  detefta- 
tion.  And,  without  delay,  they  proceeded  to  model 
the  affembly  from  which  fuch  great  achievements  were 
expelled. 

proceedines  “et  Glafgow  in  1 63S.  A  firm  de- 

termination  had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  aboliftiing 
Epifcopacy ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid 
before  the  prefhytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft 
the  bifhops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony, 
bribery,  perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornica¬ 


tion,  common-fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gam'ng,  breach  Britain, 
of  the  fabbath,  and  every  other  crime  which  had  oc- 
curred^  to  the  accufers.  The  bifhops  fent  a  proteft, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  affembly  ;  the  commif- 
fioner  too  protefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  con- 
ftituted  and  ele6led  ;  and,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  dif- 
folved  it.  This  meafure  was  forefeen,  and  little  re¬ 
garded.  The  court  ftill  continued  to  fit  and  do  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  a6ls  of  affembly,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were,  upon  pretty 
reafoiiable  grounds,  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
afts  of  parliaments  which  affe£led  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
were  on  that  very  account  fuppofed  to  have  no  autho¬ 
rity.  And  thus  the  \vhole  fabric  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing 
with  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  he  figned  by 
every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  1639,  covenanters  prepared  in  earneft  forPrepara- 
war.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  feemed  to  tions  for 
temporife,  at  laft  embraced  the  covenant  ;  and  he  be-”^^^  by  the 
came  the  chief  leader  of  that  party.  The  earls 
Rothes,  Caffils,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lin- 
defey,  Loudon,  Yefter,  and  Balmerino,  alfo  diftin- 
giiifiied  themfelves.  Many  of  their  officers  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly  under 
Guftavus  ;  and  thefe  were  invited  over  to  affift  their 
country  in  its  prefent  neceffity.  The  command  was 
entrufted  to  Lefiy,  a  foldier  of  experience  and  ability. 

Forces  were  regularly  enlifted  and  difeiplined.  Arms 
were  commiffioned  and  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  A  few  caftles  which  belonged  to  the  king,  be¬ 
ing  unprovided  of  vi(ft;uals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons, 
were  foon  feized.  And  the  w’hole  country,  except  a 
fmall  part  where  the  marquis  of  Huntly  ftill  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  covenanters  hands,  was  foon 
put  Into  a  tolerable  pofture  of  defence. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  w^as  not  deficient  In  his  By  the  king 
endeavours  to  oppofe  this  formidable  combination.  By 
regular  economy  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
contrafted  in  the  French  and  Spanifli  wars,  but  had 
amaffed  a  fum  of  200,oool. ;  which  he  had  referved 
for  any  hidden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  in- 
tereft  with  the  Catholics,  both  from  the  fympathy  of 
religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indulgences  which 
file  had  been  able  to  procure  them.  She  now  employed 
her  credit,  and  perfuaded  them,  that  it  w^as  reafonablc 
to  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to 
the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceflity :  And  thus,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  Puritans,  a  confiderable  fup- 
ply  was  gained.  The  king’s  fleet  w'as  formidable  and 
well  fupplied.  Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board, 
he  intrufted  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  fail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  caufe  a  diver- 
fion  in  the  forces  of  the  malcontents.  An  army  was 
levied  of  near  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe  ;  and  w’as 
put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  mi¬ 
litary  nor  political  abilities.  The  earl  of  Effex,  a  man 
of  ftrieft;  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  efpeclally  a- 
mong  the  foldiery,  w^as  appointed  lieutenant-general : 

The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horfe.  The 
king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoned  all 
the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The  whole  had 
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Britain,  the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  court  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary  armament,  and  in  this  fituation  the  camp  arrived 
at  Berwick. 

The  ScottiQi  army  was  equally  numerous  with  that 
of  the  king,  but  Inferior  in  cavalry.  The  ofEcers  had 
more  experience ;  and  the  foldiers,  though  ill  difei* 
plined  and  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the  na¬ 
tional  averfion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  that  religious  en- 
thuhafm  which  was  the  occafion  of  the  war.  Yet  fo 
prudent  were  their  leaders,  that  they  immediately  fent 
very  fubmiffive  meflages  to  the  king,  and  craved  leave 
to  be  admitted  to  a  treaty. — Charles,  as  ufual,  took 
the  word  courfe.  He  concluded  a  fudden  pacifica¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  with¬ 
draw  his  fleet  and  army  j  that  writhin  48  hours  the 
Scots  ftiould  difmifs  their  forces  j  that  the  king’s  forts 
fhould  be  reflored  to  him  ;  his  authority  be  acknoxv- 
ledged  ;  and  a  general  afi'embly  and  parliament  be  im¬ 
mediately  fummoned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differ¬ 
ences. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration,  Charles  could 
»ot  prevail  on  himfelf  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Epifeo- 
pacy,  and  fecretly  intended  to  feize  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  loft.  The 
affembly,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
mod  fury  and  violence.  They  voted  Epifcopacy  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  they  fligmatized 
the  canons  and  liturgy  as  popifli :  they  denominated 
the  high  commiflion  tyranny.  The  parliament,  which 
fat  after  the  affembly,  advanced  pretenfions  xvhich  tend¬ 
ed  to  diminifh  the  civil  power  of  the  monarch  ;  and, 
what  probably  affected  Charles  ftill  more,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ratify  the  a£l:s  of  affembly,  when  by  the 
king’s  inftruiSlions  Traquaire  the  commiffioner  pro¬ 
rogued  them.  And  on  account  of  thefe  claims,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  war  was  recommenced 
the  fame  year. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace,  than  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  difband  his  army,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  money  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been 
held  together  merely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not 
pofiible,  without  great  trouble,  expence,  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  reaffemhle  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  cove¬ 
nanters,  in  difmifling  their  troops,  had  been  careful  to 
preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacification. 
The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  firft  fum- 
mons :  The  foldiers  xvere  warned  not  to  think  the  na¬ 
tion  fecure  from  an  Englilh  invafion  :  And  the  religi¬ 
ous  zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men  made  them 
immediately  fly  to  their  flandards,  as  foon  as  the 
trumpet  was  founded  by  their  fpiiitual  and  temporal 
leaders. 

In  1640,  however,  the  king  made  fliift  to  draw  an 
'^enTcalled  together*,  but  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fupport 

them,  was  obliged  to  call  a  parliament  after  an  inter- 
miffion  of  about  1 1  years.  As  the  foie  defign  of  the 
king’s  calling  this  parliament  was  to  obtain  a  fupply, 
and  the  only  reafon  they  had  for  attending  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  it-  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
there  could  be  any  good  agreement  between  them. 
The  king  accordingly  infifted  for  money,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  on  their  grievances,  till  a  diffolution  enfued. 
—-To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  meafure,  the  king, 
iiotvvithflanding  his  diffolving  the  parliament,  allowed 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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the  convocation  to  fit  j  a  praftice  of  which,  fince  the  Britain. 
Reformation,  there  had  been  very  few  examples,  and  ' 

'which  was  now  by  many  deemed  very  irregular.  Ee- 
fides  granting  to  the  king  a  fupply  from  the  fpiritual- 
ty,  the  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an 
oath  on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  in  the  unlverfities, 
by  which  every  one  fw^ore  to  maintain  the  eftabliftied 
government  of  the  church,  by  archbifhops,  biftiops, 
deans,  chapters,  See.  Thefe  fleps  were  deemed  illegal, 
becaufe  not  ratified  by  confent  of  parliament  ;  and  the 
oath,  containing  an  &.c.  in  the  middle  of  it,  became  a 
fubje^l  of  general  ridicule. 

The  king  difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfidies, 
w^as  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  The 
ecclefiaftical  fubfidies  ferved  him  in  fome  ftead  ;  and  it 
feemed  but  juft  that  the  clergy  fhould  contribute  to 
the  expence  of  a  war  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  of  their  owm  raifing.  He  borrowed  money  from 
his  minifters  and  courtiers ;  and  fo  much  was  he  be¬ 
loved  among  them,  that  above  300,000!.  were  fub- 
feribed  in  a  few  days.  Some  attempts  were  made  to- 
w’ards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens ;  but  ftill  repel¬ 
led  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  w  as  now  become 
unconquerable.  A  loan  of  40,000!.  w^as  extorted  from 
the  Spanifh  merchants  wdio  had  bullion  in  the  tow’er. 

Coat  and  conduift  money  for  the  foldiery  w^as  levied  on 
the  counties  ;  an  ancient  praflice,  but  w^hich  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  abolifhed  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  the 
pepper  w^as  bought  from  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
truft  ;  and  fold,  at  a  great  difeount,  for  ready  money. 

A  fcheme  wras  propofed  for  coining  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  of  bafe  money.  Such  were  the 
extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  frefli 
difficulties,  w^hich  amidft  the  prefent  diftreffes  w'ere 
every  day  raifed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fliip- 
money,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  a£ls  of  autho¬ 
rity,  augmented  extremely  the  difeontents  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  increafed  his  indigence  and  neceffities. 

The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con- 
fifting  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  w^as  appointed  general  ;  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  w^as  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  Lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fmall 
fleet  w^as  thought  fufficient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  this 
expedition.  The  Scots,  though  fomew’hat  fuperlor, 
were  fooner  ready  than  the  king’s  army,  and  marched 
to  the  borders  of  England.  Notwithftanding  their  war¬ 
like  preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  covenanters 
ftill  preferved  the  moft  fubmiffive  language  to  the  king; 
and  entered  England  with  no  other  defign,  they  faid, 
than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king’s  prefence,  and  lay 
their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet.  At  Ne-'  burn 
upon  Tyne  they  were  oppofed  by  a  detachment  of  4500  Roy^h^s 
men  under  Conway,  who  feemed  refolute  to  difpute  defeated  at 
with  them  the  paffage  of  the  river.  The  Scots  firft  en-  Newburn, 
treated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  ftop  them  in 
their  march  to  their  gracious  fovereign  j  and  then  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and 
chafed  the  reft  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  feized 
the  w’hole  Englifli  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle 
fled  immediately  to  Durham  5  and  not  yet  thinking 
themfelves  fafe,  they  deferted  that  towm,  and  retreated 
into  Yorkftiire. 
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The  Scots  continued  to  advance 
meflengers  to  the  king,  Vv^ho  was  now  arrived  at  York. 
1  hey  took  care,  after  the  advantage  tliey  had  gained, 
to  redouble  their  exprcflions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  fub- 
milTion  to  his  perfon  ;  and  they  even  made  apologies 
full  of  forrow  and  contrition  for  their  late  viiftory. 
Charles  was  in  a  very  diilrefled  condition  j  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  and  named  i6  Englilh  noblemen  to  meet 
with  1 1  Scots  commldioners  at  Rippon.  Strafford,  up¬ 
on  whom,  by  rcafon  of  Northumberland’s  ficknefs,  the 
command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch "un¬ 
worthy  terms  as  he  faw  would  be  impofed  upon  him. 
He  advifed  him  to  pu(h  forward  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifion  j  and  if  he  was 
ever  fo  unfuccefsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befalhim  than 
what  from  his  ina<fllvity  he  would  certainly  be  expofed 
to ;  and,  to  fliow  liow  eafily  this  projeifi  might  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  he  ordered  an  affault  to  be  made  on  fome  quarters 
of  the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  This 
falutary  advice  Charles  had  not  refolution  to  follow. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  the  peers  ; 
and  as  he  forefaw  that  they  would  advife  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  hrft  fpeech,  that  he  had 
already  taken  that  refolution.  In  order  to  fubfift 
both  armies  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene¬ 
mies,  in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties),  Charles 
wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a  loan  of  200,000l.  And 
the  peers  at  York,  whofe  authority  was  now  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  foverclgn,  joined  in  the  fame 
requeft. 

The  parliament  met  November  3.  1640  :  the  houfe 
of  commons  had  never  been  obferved  fo  numerous  5  and, 
that  they  might  flrike  a  decifive  blowr  at  once  againft 
the  court,  they  began  with  the  impeachment  of  the  earl 
That  nobleman,  who  was  confldered  as 
prime  minifter,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  he  pollef- 
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fed  with  his.  mailer,  and  his  own  uncommon  vigour  and 
capacity,  had  now  the  misfortune  of  having  Incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Scots  looked 
u^on  him  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country.  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
fubfidies  to  be  employed  in  a  war  againll  them  j  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  tvhich  he  had  me¬ 
naced  all  their  weflern  coafl :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots 
who  lived  under  his  government  to  renounce  the  cove¬ 
nant,  Ss-c. ;  he  had  governed  Ireland,  firll  as  deputy,  and 
then  as  lord-lieutenant,  during  eight  years,  with  great 
vigilance,  adivity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very 'little 
popularity.  In  a  nation  fo  averfe  to  the  Englifli  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to 
uraw'  on  him  the  public  hatred.  His  manners,  befides, 
were  at  bottom  haughty,  rigid,  and  fevere  j  and  no 
fooner  did  adverlity  begin  to  feize  him,  than  the  con¬ 
cealed  averfion  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment  ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge 
againft  him. 

The  univerfal  dlfcontent  wElch  prevailed  throughout 
the  Englifh  nation  was  all  pointed  againll  the  earl  of 
Strafford  ;  though  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he 
tvas  the  mlnlller  of  Rate  whom  the  king  moll  favoured 
and  truffed.  His  extradion  was  honourable,  his  pater- 
nal  fortune  confiderable  :  yet  envy  attended  his  fudden 
;end  great  elevation  ^  and  his  former  alTociates  in  popu- 
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they  dlfpatched  lar  counfels,  finding  that  he  ow'ed  his  advancement  to  Britain. 

the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  as  the  great  '  ■  y"* 

apoflate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved  them 
to  facrilice  as  a  vldim  to  public  jultice. 

From  fo  terrible  a  combination  againll  a  lingle  per¬ 
fon,  nothing  elfe  could  be  expeded  than  what  really  ^ 

happened.  Strafford  w^as  impeached,  moft  unjullly  con-  ex*ecutei 
demned,  and  at  laft  executed,  in  the  year  1641.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  the  king  could  be 
brought  to  confent  to  his  execution.  He  came  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  he  expreffed  his  refolution  never 
to  employ  Strafford  again  in  any  public  Lufmefs  5  but  the  kingon 
with  regard  to  the  treafon  for  wffiich  he  was  con-  acccunt  ot 
demned,  he  profeffed  hlmfelf  totally  diffatisfied.  TheH‘^^^^^^’ 
commons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to 
take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before  the  houfe. 

Charles  did  not  perceive,  that  his  attachment  to  Straf¬ 
ford  was  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill  5  and  the  greater 
proof  he  gave  of  this  attachment  to  his  favourite  mini- 
ffer,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  deftru6lion. 

7'he  houfe  of  lords  were  Intimidated,  by  popular  vio¬ 
lence,  into  paffmg  the  bill  of  attaiiider  againft  the  un¬ 
fortunate  earl.  'J  he  fame  battery  w’as  next  employed 
to  force  the  king’s  affent.  The  populace  flocked  about 
Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of  juilice 
with  the  loudeff  clamours  and  moll  open  menaces.  A 
thoufand  idle  reports  of  confpiracies,  infurre^lions,  and 
invaflons,  were  fpread  abroad.  On  whatever  fide  the 
king  caff  his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  nor  fecurity.  All 
his  fervants,  coiifulting  their  own  fafety  rather  than 
their  mafter’s  honour,  declined  interpoflng  with  their 
advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  queen, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  fo  great  danger,  preffed 
Charles,  with  tears,  to  fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand, 
wffiich  it  was  hoped  w’ould  finally  content  them.  Arch- 
blfliop  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  advife  him,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  confent 
to  it. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  the  king’s  Irrefolution  and  an¬ 
xiety,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  defired  his 
own  execution,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  ; 
and  at  laff,  after  the  moft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt, 

Charles  granted  a  commlflion  to  four  noblemen,  in  his 
name,  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  the  bill  3  flattering 
himfelf  perhaps,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to 
the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately  engag  J  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attended 
it.  Thefe  commilTioners  he  empowered  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  his  affent  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal  to  him¬ 
felf,  viz.  That  the  prefent  parliament  fliould  not  be  dif-chaiks 
folved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  witheut  their  own  renders  the 
confent.  parliament 

By  this  laft  bill  Charles  rendered  the  power  of 
enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable. 

The  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  ftep  W’as,  that  theHisrea- 
commons,  from  policy,  more  than  neceffity,  had  em- 
braced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor-^^^^* 
rowing  money  from  the  city.  Thefe  loans  they  repaid 
afterwards  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.  At  laft  the 
citizens,  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  fuggeftlon,  began 
to  ftart  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which 
w^as  demanded.  “  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the 
parliament  (faid  they),  w^ere  we  certain  that  the  par¬ 
liament  was  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the 
prefent  precarious  fituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can 

be 
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Britain,  be  given  US  for  our  money?”  In  order  to  obviate  this 
objedllon,  the  above-mentioned  bill  was  fuddenly  brought 
In,  and  having  palTed  both  houfes  with  great  rapidity, 
was  at  laft  brought  to  the  king  ;  who,  being  oppreffed 
with  grief  on  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  did  not  perceive  the  pernicious  confequence  of  the 
bill. 

All  this  time  the  commons  had  ruled  In  other  refpe^ls 
with  an  uncontroulable  fway.  Soon  after  the  Impeach- 
Tau/im  Strafford,  Laud  was  accufed  of  high  treafon, 

prifbncd.  committed  to  cuftody.  To  avoid  the  like  fate, 

lord  keeper  Finch  and  fecretary  WIndebank  fled,  the 
one  Into  Holland,  the  other  into  France.  The  houfe 
Inftltuted  a  new  fpecles  of  guilt,  termed  delinquency : 
thofe  who  had  exercifed  the  powers  neceffary  for  the 
New^rime  of  the  nation  during  the  late  military  opera- 

ofdelin-  tions,  were  now  called  delinquents.  In  confequence 
quency.  of  this  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  juft- 
ly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  maglflracy,  found 
themfelves  unexpeftedly  involved  In  this  new  crime  of 
delinquency.  7'he  commons,  however,  by  their  infti- 
tution,  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  \  they  difarmed 
the  crown,  they  eftablifhed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
and  liberty,  and  they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
autliorlty.  All  the  flierlffs  who  had  formerly  exaiEfed 
fliip  money,  though  by  the  king’s  exprefs  command, 
were  now  declared  delinquents.  The  farmers  and  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  who  had  been  employed  during  fo  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage,  poundage,  &c.  were  like- 
wife  denominated  criminals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  were 
afterwards  glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon,  by  paying 
150,000!.  Every  difcretlonary  or  arbitrary  fentence 
of  the  ffar-chamber  and  high  commiflion  courts,  which 
from  their  very  nature  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  fcrutiny ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch 
fentences,  w^ere  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
law.  No  miniffer  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the 
council,  but  what  found  himfelf  expofed  by  this  deter¬ 
mination.  The  judges  who  had  formerly  given  judge¬ 
ment  againff;  Flambden  for  refufing  to  pay  fhip  money, 
were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fe- 
curlty  for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  ^the 
king’s  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  houfe,  even 
w^hen  fitting  in  his  tribunal.  The  fan6tIon  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared 
neceffary  for  the  confirmation  of  ecclefiaftical  canons. 
Partiality  ^o^^opohfts  and  proje6lors,  if  of  the  king’s  party,  w'ere 
andinjuf-  expelled  the  houfe*,  but  one  Mildmay,  a  notorious 

tice  of  the  monopollft,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat,  becaufe  he 
parliament,  of  the  popular  party.  In  fhort,  the  conftltution 
was  completely  new-modelled  *,  and  during  the  firfl;  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  tranfa6lions  of  this  remarkable  parliament, 
if  we  except  Strafford’s  attainder,  their  merits  in  other 
refpedls  fo  much  overbalance  their  miftakes,  as  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  very  ample  praifes  from  all  lovers  of  li¬ 
berty.  Not  only  were  former  abufes  remedied,  and 
grievances  redreffed;  great  provifion  for  the  future  was 
made  by  excellent  laws  againff:  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which  they  obtain¬ 
ed  fuch  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  of  artifice, 
fometimes  of  violence  5  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  re¬ 
volutions  of  government  cannot  be  effedled  by  mere 
force  of  argument  and  reafoning  5  and  that,  fadions 
being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate 


the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  enfure  them-  Britain, 
felves  againff  all  exorbitancies.  ^ 

Had  the  parliament  ftopped  here,  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  nation ;  but  they  were  now  refolved  to  be  fatis* 
fied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  abolition  of  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  king  had  promifed  to  pay  a  vifit,  this 
fummer,  to  his  fubjeds  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  fettle 
their  government  j  and  though  the  Englifh  parliament 
was  very  Importunate  wdth  him  to  lay  afide  that  jour¬ 
ney,  they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  de¬ 
lay  it.  Having  failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as 
w^as  pretended,  to  fee  the  articles  of  pacification  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  really  to  be  fpies  upon  the  king,  to  extend 
ftill  farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as 
w’ell  as  eclipfe  his  majefty.  Endeavours  were  even  ufed, 
before  Charles’s  departure,  to  have  a  protedor  of  the 
kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power  to  pafs  laws  without  59 
having  recourfe  to  the  king.  About  this  time,  the  Marriage 
king  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  Ma^ry* 

William  prince  of  Orange.  He  did  not  conclude  this  the 
alliance  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  par- prince  of 
llament,  who  were  very  well  fatlsfied  with  the  propo- Orange, 
fal.  They  adjourned  from  Sept.  9th  to  Odober  20th, 

1641.  100 

Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  Auguft  14th  1641,  with  Charles  ar- 
a  defign  to  give  full  fatisfadlon  if  poflible  to  this  refflefs  g 
kingdom.  Some  good  regulations  were  made  *,  the^ 
bench  of  blftiops,  and  lords  of  articles,  w*ere  aboliffied  5 
it  was  ordained  that  no  man  ffiould  be  created  a  Scot- 
ilh  peer,  who  poffeffed  not  io,oco  marks  (above  500I.) 
of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom;  a  law  for  triennial  par¬ 
liaments  was  llkewife  enaded  ;  and  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  laff  ad  of  every  parliament  ffiould  be  to  ap¬ 
point  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament 
nextenfuing;  the  king  was  alfo  deprived  of  that  power 
formerly  exercifed,  of  iffuing  proclamations  which  en-  lot 
joined  obedience  under  the  penalty  of  treafon. 
the  moft  fatal  blow  given  to  royal  authority,  and 
in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince,  was  an  article,  that 
no  member  of  the  privy-council, -in  whofe  hands,  du¬ 
ring  the  king’s  abfence,  the  whole  adminiftration  lay, 
no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the  judges,  ffiould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 

Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats  four 
judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  intereffs;  and  their  place 
was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling 
party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo  fworn  of 
the  privy-council;  and  all  the  mlniffers  of  ffate,  coun- 
fellors  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places 
during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  king,  while  in 
Scotland,  conformed  himfelf  to  the  eftabllffied  church  ; 
he  beffowed  penfions  and  preferments  on  Henderfon, 

Glllefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers  ;  he  pradifed 
every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  greateft  enemies; 
the  earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis.  Lord  Loudon 
an  earl,  and  Leffy  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Leven,  But  though  Charles  was  thus  obliged  to  heap 
favours  on  his  enemies  and  overlook  his  friends,  the  for¬ 
mer  were  not  fatlsfied,  as  believing  all  he  did  proceeded 
from  artifice  and  neceflity ;  while  fome  of  the  latter 
were  difgufted,  and  thought  themfelves  ill  rewarded  for 
their  paft  fervices. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appre- 
henfion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  carl  of  Crawfurd 
3  L  2  and 
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Britain,  and  others  meant  to  afiTaiTinate  them,  left  the  parlla- 
ment  fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country  :  but,  up¬ 
on  invitation  and  aflurances,  returned  in  a  few  days. 
This  event,  which  in  Scotland  had  no  vifible  confe- 
quence,  was  commonly  denominated  the  incident;  but 
though  the  incident  had  no  effe6l  in  Scotland,  it  was 
attended  with  very  ferious  confefjuences  in  England. 
Enfflifh  Englifh  parliament  immediately  took  the  alarm  \ 

parliament  or  rather  probably  were  glad  of  the  hint:  they  infinu- 
defire  a  ated  to  the  people,  that  the  malignants^  fo  they  called 
guard.  king’s  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them 

and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.  They  applied 
therefore  to  ElTex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  of 
the  fouth  of  England^  and  he  ordered  a  guard  to  at¬ 
tend  them. 

'^cbe^Uon  mean  time  a  nioH  dangerous  rebellion  broke 

breaks  out  out  in  Ireland,  with  circumflances  of  unparalleled  hor- 
in  Ireland,  ror,  bloodlhed,  and  devaftation.  The  old  Iriih,  by  the 
wife  condu6l  of  James,  had  been  fully  fubdued,  and 
proper  means  taken  for  fecuriiig  their  dependence  and 
fubje61ion  for  the  future  *,  but  their  old  animofity  Hill 
remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occaiion  to  exert  itfelf. 
This  they  obtained  from  the  weak  condition  to  which 
Charles  was  reduced,  and  this  was  made  ufe  of  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  defcended  from  an 
ancient  Irifli  family,  but  of  narrow  fortune,  firft  formed 
the  proje(51:  of  expelling  the  Englilh,  and  averting  the 
independency  of  his  native  country.  He  fecretly  went 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzed  up  every  latent 
principle  of  difcontent.  He  maintained  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  Lord  Macguire  and  Sir  Pbelim  0‘Neale, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Iridi  j  and  by  his  perfua- 
fions  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  but  the  moft  conli- 
derable  perfons  of  the  nation,  into  a  confpiracy  ^  and 
it  was  hoped,  the  Englilh  of  the  pale^  as  they  Were 
called,  or  the  old  Englilh  planters,  being  all  Catholics, 
would  afterwards  join  the  party  which  reftored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplendor  and  authority.  The 
plan  was,  that  Sir  Phelim  0‘Neale,  and  the  other 
confpirators,  Ihould  begin  an  infurredion  on  one  day 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  lliould  attack  all  the 
Englllli  fettlements  j  and  that,  on  the  very  fame  day. 
Lord  Macguire  and  Roger  More  lliould  furprife  the 
callle  of  Dublin.  They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter  for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt ;  that  there 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from 
England.  Succours  to  themfelves,  and  fupplies  of 
arms,  they  expeded  from  France,  in  confequet.ce  of  a 
promife  made  them  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  5  and  many 
Irifla  officers  who  had  ferved  in  the  Spanilli  troops  had 
given  afturances  of  their  concurrence,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  an  infurredion  entered  upon  by  their  Catholic 
brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England, 
of  the  fury  exprefted  by  the  commons  againft  all  Pa- 
pifts,  ft  ruck  frefli  terror  into  the  Irifli  nation,  ftimu- 
lated  the  confpirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpose, 
and  alTured  them  of  the  concurrence  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

Such  a  propenfity  was  difeovered  in  all  the  Irifh  to 
revolt,  that  it  was  deemed  unneceflary  as  well  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  truft  the  fecret  in  many  hands ;  and  though 
the  day  appointed  drew  nigh,  no  difeovery  had  yet 
been  made  to  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  from-his  ambaffadorsj  that  fomething 


ivas  in  agitation  among  the  Irilli  in  foreign  parts  \  but  Britain* 
though  he  gave  warning  to  the  adminillratioii  in  Ire-  •v’— 
land,  his  intelligence  rvas  entirely  negleded.  They 
were  awakened  from  their  fecuiity  ordy  that  very  day 
before  the  commencement  of  hoftilltie?.  The  caftle  of 
Dublin,  by  which  the  capital  ivas  commanded,  con¬ 
tained  arms  for  io,OCO  men,  with  35  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Yet  w^as  this  important  place  guarded,  and  that  too 
without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force  than  50  men. 

Macguire  and  More  were  already  in  town  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  band  of  their  retainers*,  others  were  expe6led  that 
night  j  and  next  morning  they  w'ere  to  enter  upon 
what  they  efteemed  the  ealieft  of  all  enterprifes,  the 
furprifal  of  the  caftle.  0‘Connolly,  however,  an  Irifti- 
man,  but  a  Proteftant,  difeovered  the  confpiracy.  The 
juftices  and  council  fled  immediately  to  the  caftle,  and 
reinforced  the  guards.  The  city  was  immediately  a» 
larmed,  and  all  the  Protefiants  prepared  for  defence. 

More  efcaped,  but  Macguire  was  taken  \  and  Mahon, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firft  dif- 
covered  to  the  juftices  the  projeft  of  a  general  infur- 
reaion.  _ 

But  though  0‘Connolly’s  difeovery  faved  the  caftle  Hortid  era- 
from  a  furprife,  Mahon’s  confeffion  came  too  late  to eitiesofthe 
prevent  the  intended  infurredion.  0‘Neak  and  his^^^bels. 
confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.  The 
houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  Englifti  were  firft 
feized.  Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their 
neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  their  habitations, 
and  aflembling  together  for  mutual  protedion,  re¬ 
mained  at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  property; 
and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

An  univTrfal  mafiacre  now  commenced,  accompanied 
with  circumftances  of  unequalled  barbarity.  No  age, 
fex,  or  condition,  was  fpared.  All  cOnnedions  were 
diflblved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand  from  which 
protedion  was  implored  and  expeded.  All  the  tor¬ 
tures  w’hich  w’anton  cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  linger¬ 
ing  pains  of  body,  the  anguifti  of  mind,  the  agonies  of 
defpair,  could  not  fatiatc  revenge  excited  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  Such  enor¬ 
mities,  in  fhqrt,  w’ere  committed,  that  though  attefied 
by  undoubted  evidence,  they  appear  almoft  incredible. 

The  ftately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  ignorance 
of  the  natives,  w*ere  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground;  and  where  the  miferable  owners  fiiut, 
up  in  their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  periihed 
in  the  flames,  together  wfith  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  foes.  If 
anywhere  a  number  affembicd  together,  and  refolved  to 
©ppofe  the  affaffins  ;  they  were  difarmed  by  capitula¬ 
tions  and  promifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furrendered, 
than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty, 
made  them  ftiare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymeiu 
Others  tempted  their  prifoners,  by'the  fond  love  of 
life,  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends, 
brothers,  or  parents;  and  having  thus  rendered  them 
accomplices  in  their  owm  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 
which  they  fought  to  ftiun  by  deferving  it. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  by  wEich  Sir  Phelim 
0‘Neale  and  the  Irifli  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  rebellion. 

More,  fhocked  at  the  recital  of  thefe  enormities,  flew 

te 
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Brlta'ii.  to  0‘Neale’s  camp  *,  but  found  that  his  authority, 
which  w'as  fufRcient  to  excite  the  Irifli  to  a  rebellion, 
tvas  too  feeble  to  reflrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  he  abandoned  the  caufe,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
From  Ulder,  the  flames  of  rebellion  difruftd  themielves 
in  an  inflant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places,  death 'and  flaughter  were  not  uncommon; 
though  the  Irifh  in  thefe  other  provinces  pretended  to 
a61:  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel  and 
barbarous  w'as  their  humanity  1  Not  content  with  ex- 
pelling  the  EnglKh  from  their  houfes,  they  ftripped 
them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them  out  naked 
and  defencelefs  to  all  the  fe verities  of  the  ieafon.  The 
heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againft  that  un¬ 
happy  people,  \vere  armed  with  cold  and  tenipell  un- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  fword  had 
left  unfinllhed.  By  fome  computations,  thofe  who 
periflied  by  all  thefe  cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  150,  or  200,000;  but  by  the  moft  reafonable  and 
moderate,  they  are  made  to  amount  only  to  40,000  ; 
though  probably  even  this  account  is  not  free  of  exag¬ 
geration. 

The  Englifli  of  the  pale,  w’ho  probably  were  not  at 
firfl;  In  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurre^llon, 
and  to  detefl:  the  barbarity  with  which  It  was  accom¬ 
panied.  By  their  proteftatlons  and  declarations  they 
engaged  the  juftices  to  Aipply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  government. 
But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefls  of  religion  were  found 
to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  than  regard  and  duty  to 
their  native  country.  They  chofe  Lord  Gormonftone 
their  leader  *,  and.  joining  the  old  Irifli,  rivalled  them 
in  every  a£l  of  cruelty  towards  the  Englifli  Protef- 
tants,  Befides  many  fmaller  bodies,  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  the  main  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  wdth  an  immediate 
fiege.  Both  the  Englifli  and  Irifli  rebels  confpired  in 
one  irnpoflure,  by  which  they  feduced  many  of  their 
countrymen.  They  pretended  authority  from  the  king 
and  queen,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  for  their  infurrec- 
tion;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  taking 
arms  w^as  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  now  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  puritanical  parliament.  Sir  Phelim 
0‘Neale,  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  the  hoiife  of 
Lord  Caulfield,  W’hom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the 
feal,  and  affixed  It  to  a  commiflion  which  he  had  forged 
for  himfelf. 

Scots  reWe  king  received  intelligence  of  this  infurreiffion 

to  aflitt  ill  while  in  Scotland,  and  immediately  acquainted  the  Scots 
quelling  the  parlJament  with  it.  He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  along 
rebellion,  outcry  againft  Popery,  that  now,  w^hen 

that  religion  was  appearing  In  its  blackeft  colours,  the 
W'hole  nation  would  vigoroufly  fupport  him  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  it.  But  here  he  found  himfelf  mlftaken. 
The  Scots  confiderlng  themielves  notv  as  a  republic, 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent  dlftreffes  of  Ire¬ 
land,  tliey  refolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain 
for  the  fuccours  with  which  they  fhould  fupply  the 
neighbouring  nation.  Except  difpatching  a  fmall  bo¬ 
dy  of  forces,  to  fupport  the  Scots  colonies  In  Ulfter, 
they  w^ould,  therefore,  go  no  farther  than  to  fend  com- 
mlflioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  par¬ 
liament,  to  whom  the  foverelgn  power  was  in  reality 
transferred.  The  king,  too,  fenfihle  of  his  utter  Ina¬ 
bility  to  fubdue  the  Irifh  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged, 


in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifli  par-  Britain, 
liament,  and  depend  on  their  affiftance  for  fupply.  He 
told  them  that  the  infurredion  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  l  efult  of  any  rafh  enterprife,  but  of  a  formed  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care 
and  wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  coriimitied  the  con- 
dud  and  profecutlon  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  caufe  fo 
important  to  national  and  religious  interells,  mull  of 
neccifity  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigoroufly 
purfued.  io5 

The  Englifli  parliament,  now  re-affembled,  difeo- Infamous 
vered  in  each  vote  the  fame  dii'pofitions  in  which  they 
had  feparated.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  total  abolition  of'parlta^mentj 
monarchy  would  ferve  their  turn.  But  this  projed  it  ^ 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  jfopular  leaders  to 
have  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paflion  which 
feized  the  nation  for  the  prefbyterian  difcipline,  and  the 
w  ild  cnthufiafm  which  at  that  time  attended  it.  By  the 
difficulties  and  diftreffes  of  the  crowm,  the  Commons, 
who  poffefted  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had  aggran¬ 
dized  themfelves  *,  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  happinefs, 
that  the  Irifli  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fuch  a  critical 
jundure,  to  the  pacification  in  Scotland.  7'hat  expref- 
fion  of  the  king’s,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  moft  unlimited  fenfe.  1  hey  had  on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  exe¬ 
cutive  powder  of  the  crowm,  which  forms  its  principal 
and  moft  natural  branch  of  authority  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  they  at  once  affumed  it,  fully  and  entiiely,. 
as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  afllgn- 
ment.  And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  w^as  obliged 
paftively  to  fubmit,  both  becaufe  of  his  inability  to  re¬ 
fill,  and  left  he  ftiould  expofe  himfelf  ftill  more  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  rebels ;  a  reproach  eagerly 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  popular  party  as  foon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Irilh  pretended  to  ad  by  his  commiflion. 

Nay,  to  complete  their  charader,  w’hile  they  pretended 
the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  Infurgents,  they  took  no 
fteps  for  their  fuppreflion,  but  fuch  as  likewife  gave  them 
the  fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions  which  they  fore- 
faw  muft  be  foon  excited  in  England.  They  levied 
money  under  pretence  of  the  Iiifh  expeduion,  but  re- 
ferved  it  for  purpofes  which  concerned  them  more 
nearly  ;  they  took  arms  frem  the  king’s  magazines, 
but  flill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  intention  of  making 
life  of  them  againft  himfelf  :  w  hatever  law^  they  deem¬ 
ed  neceffary  for  aggrandizing  themfelves,  they  voted, 
under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland  ;  and 
if  Charles  withheld  his  royal  affent,  the  refufal  w^as 
imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counl'els  W’hich  had  at  firfe 
excited  the  Popifli  rebellion,  and  which  ftill  threatened 
total  ruin  to  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions.  And  though  no  forces  were  for  a  long  time 
fent  over  into  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  remitted 
during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that  kingdom  ;  fo  ftrong 
w^iis  the  people’s  attachment  to  the  commons,  that  the 
fault  w^as  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious  zealots,  whofe 
votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftrudfion  to  the 
Irifh  rebels. 

The  condudf  of  the  parliament  tow^ards  the  king  now 
became  exceedingly  unreafonable,  unjuft,  and  cruel.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remonft ranee  of 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdorri  ;  and  accordingly  the  commit¬ 
tee,  tvhich  at  the  firft  meeting  of  the  parliament  had: 
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been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  were  commanded  to  fi- 
*  nifli  their  undertaking.  The  king  returned  from 
Scotland  November  25th  1641.  He  was  received  in 
London  with  the  fliouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  with  every  demonflration  of  regard  and  af¬ 
fection.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favour¬ 
able  difpofitions  j  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who 
fo  lately  infulted  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made 
furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their 
dutiful  attachment.  But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyful  reception  w^as  foon  damped  by 
the  remonftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  together  with  a  petition  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture.  The  bad  counfels  which  he  followed  were  there 
complained  of  5  his  concurrence  in  the  Irifli  rebellion 
plainly  infinuated  j  the  fcheme  laid  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  popery  and  fuperftition  was  inveighed  againft  j 
and  for  a  remedy  to  all  thefe  evils,  the  king  w^as  deflred 
%o  entrufl:  every  office  and  command  to  perfons  in 
whom  his  parliament  fliould  have  caufe  to  confide.  By 
this  phrafe,  which  was  very  often  repeated  in  all  the  me¬ 
morials  and  addrefl'es  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant 
themfelves  and  their  adherents.  I'o  this  remonflrance 
Charles  was  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fubjeCls  had  tranfgrefifed  all  bounds  of  re- 
fpeCf,  and  even  good  manners,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
fovereign. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  every  invafion  of 
the  prerogative  now  attempted  by  the  commons  :  but 
finding  themfelves  at  laft  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the 
nobility,  W’ho  faw  their  own  depreflion  clofely  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  crown,  they  openly  told  the  upper 
houfe,  that  “  they  themfelves  were  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers 
were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a 
particular  capacity  j  and  therefore,  if  their  lord  (hips 
would  not  confent  to  aCls  neceffary  for  the  prefervationof 
the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the 
lords  as  w  ere  more  fenfible  of  the  danger,  mull  join  to¬ 
gether  and  reprefent  the  matter  to  hismajefty.”  Every 
method  proper  for  alarming  the  populace  was  now  put 
in  practice.  The  commons  affeCted  continual  fears  of 
deftruCtion  to  themfelves  and  to  the  w’hole  nation. 
They  excited  the  people  by  never-ceafing  enquiries  af¬ 
ter  confpiracies,  by  reports  of  infurreClions,  by  feign- 
•cd  intelligence  of  invafions  from  abroad,  and  by  difeo- 
veries  of  dangerous  combinations  at  home,  againft 
Papifts  and  their  adherents.  When  Charles  difmilfed 
the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  abfence, 
they  complained  j  and,  upon  his  promifing  them  a 
new  guard  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linde- 
fay,  they  abfolutely  refufed  the  offer  :  they  ordered 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  af- 
fembled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe  con¬ 
fpiracies  with  which  they  pretended  they  w^ere  hourly 
threatened.  Several  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  diftrefs 
and  danger,  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king.  Be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  populace  there  paffed  frequent 
Ikirmifhes,  which  ended  not  without  bloodfhed.  By 
way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
name  of  round-heads ^  on  account  of  their  fliort  cropt 
hair  ^  while  they  diftinguifhed  the  others  by  the  name 
of  cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before 


fuificiently  provided  with  religious  as  w*ell  as  civil  caufes  Britam. 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-names,  under  ^ 

which  the  faClions  might  rendezvous  and  fignalize 
their  mutual  hatred. 

Fhefe  tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Wefl- 
minfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  continually  refound- 
ed  againfl  bifiiops  and  rotten-heart)>d  lords.  The  former 
efpecially,  being  eafily  dillinguifhable  by  their  habit, 
and  being  the  obje6l  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fefla- 
ries,  were  expofed  to  the  mofl  dangerous  infults.  The 
archbifhop  of  York,  having  been  abufed  by  the  popu-  no 
lace,  haftily  called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren.  By  his^^^°R^ 
advice  a  proteftation  rvas  drawn  up  and  addreffed  to  the 
king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  biQiops  there  fet  lords, 
forth,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit 
and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had 
been  menaced,  affaulted,  affronted,  by  the  unruly  multi¬ 
tude,  and  could  no  longer  wdth  fafety  attend  their  duty 
in  the  houfe.  For  this  reafon  they  protefled  againfl 
all  laws,  votes,  and  refolutions,  as  null  and  invalid, 
w^hich  fhould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  forced  ab¬ 
fence.  This  proteftation,  which,  though  juft  and  le¬ 
gal,  was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned  by  twelve  bi- 
fhops,  and  communicated  to  the  king,  who  haftily  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  As  foon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com¬ 
mons,  wdiom  they  informed  of  this  unexpected  pro- 
teflation.  The  opportunity  w^as  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.  An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  im¬ 
mediately  fent  up  againfl  the  bifliops,  as  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legiflature.  They  were,  on  the  firfl: 
demand,  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  cuflody.  No  man  in  either  houfe  ventured  to  fpeak 
a  w^ord  in  their  vindication  :  fo  much  was  every  one 
difpleafed  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  guilty  of  high  treafon  j  but  that  they 
were  flark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might  be 
fent  to  bedlam. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interefl  \  but  it 
foon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
king  himfelf.  Charles  had  long  fuppreifed  his  refent- 
ment,  and  only  ftrove  to  gratify  the  commons  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  conceffions  \  but  finding  that  all  his 
compliance  had  but  increafed  their  demands,  he  could 
no  longer  contain.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert  his  at-^ersof  par- 
torney-general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  in  liament  im- 
the  houfe  of  peers,  againfl  Lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the  Poached  by 
mofl  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  com-^^*^^^^’^^  ** 
moners,  Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  Hollis,  Hambden,  Pym, 
and  Strode.  I’he  articles  were.  That  they  had  traiterouf- 
ly  endeavoured  to  fubveit  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubjeCls  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority ;  that  they  had  invited  a  fo¬ 
reign  army  to  invade  the  kingdom  \  that  they  had 
aimed  at  fubverting  the  very  right  and  being  of  par¬ 
liaments  y  and  had  aClually  railed  and  countenanced 
tumults  againfl  the  king.  Men  had  fcarce  leifure  to 
wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  im¬ 
peachment  w’hen  they  were  aftonifhed  by  another  mea- 
fure  flill  more  rafh  and  unfupported.  A  ferjeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king’s  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the 
five  members,  and  was  fent  back  without  any  pofitive 

anfwer. 
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Britain,  anfwer.  This  was  followed  by  a  condu6l  ftill  more  ex- 
traordinary.  The  next  day,  the  king  himfelf  was  feen 
He  goes  in  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  alone,  advancing  through 
perfon  to  the  hall,  while  all  the  members  flood  up  to  receive  him. 
feizethem.  The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
took  polTciTion  of  it.  Having  feated  himfelf,  and  look¬ 
ed  round  him  for  fome  time,  he  told  the  houfe,  that 
he  was  forry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thither  j 
that  he  w  as  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
he  had  accufed  of  high  treafon,  feeing  they  would  not 
deliver  them  up  to  his  ferjeant  at  arms.  Then  addrefTing 
himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  he  defired  to  know  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  the  houfe  j  but  the  fpeaker,  falling  on  his 
knees,  replied,  that  he  had  neithereyes  to  fee,  nortongue 
to  fpeak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  houfe  w^as  pleafed  to 
direfl  him  *,  and  he  aftied  pardon  for  being  able  to  give 
no  other  anfwer.  The  king  fat  for  fome  time,  to  fee  if 
the  accufed  were  prefent  j  but  they  had  efcaped  a  few 
minutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  difappointed,  perplexed, 
and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded 
amldft  the  invc6lives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
cry  out.  Privilege  I  privilege  I  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  made  his  complaint  to  them.  The  common 
council  anfwered  his  complaints  by  a  contemptuous  fi- 
lence  *,  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more 
infolent  than  the  reft,  cried  out,  To  your  tents,  O 
Ifrael  !”  a  watch- word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  in¬ 
tended  to  abandon  their  princes. 

Bad  confe-  VvTen  the  commons  aflembled  the  next  day,  they 
quences  of  pretended  the  greateft  terror  ;  and  palTed  an  unanimous 
this  at-  vote  that  the  king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and 

tempt.  that  they  could  not  aflcmble  again  in  the  fame  place, 

till  they  Ihoald  obtain  fatisfadlion,  and  have  a  guai"d 
for  their  fecurity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  his  parliament,  making 
every  conceftion,  and  promifing  every  fatisfadllon  in  his 
power.  But  they  were  refolved  to  accept  of  nothing 
unlefs  he  w^ould  dlfcover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal  mea- 
fure  ;  a  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that,  without 
rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  pofiibly  fubmit. 

The  commons  had  already  ftrlpt  the  king  of  almoft 
all  his  privileges  \  the  blftiops  w^ere  fled,  the  judges  were 
intimidated  \  it  now  only  remained,  after  fecuriiig  the 
poffelfronof^^u^ch  and  the  law^,  that  they  ftiould  get  poifefTion  of 
the  execu-  the  fword  allb.  The  power  of  appointing  governors  and 
generals,  and  of  levying  armies,  was  ftill  a  remaining 
e  ate.  of  the  crowm.  Having  therefore  firft  mag¬ 

nified  their  terrors  of  Popery,'  w’hich  perhaps  they  ac¬ 
tually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that  the 
Towner  might  be  put  into  their  hands  ^  and  that  Hull, 
Portfmouth,  and  the  fleet,  fliould  be  intrufted  to  per- 
fons  of  their  choofing.  Thefe  were  requefts,  the  com¬ 
plying  with  w’hlch  fubverted  what  remained  of  the  con- 
ftitution  *,  however,  fuch  W’as  the  neceflity  of  the  times, 
that  they  w^ere  firft  contefted,  and  then  granted.  At 
laft,  every  compliance  only  increafing  the  avidity  of 
making  frefli  demands,  the  commons  defired  to  have  a 
militia,  raifed  and  governed  by  fuch  officers  and  com¬ 
manders  as  they  fhould  nominate,  under  pretence  of  fe- 
curing  them  from  the  Irlfh  Paplfts,  of  whom  they  were 
under  the  greateft  apprehenfion. 

It  w^as  here  that  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  flop 
to  his  conceffions  \  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  de¬ 
lay.  Pie  w’as  at  that  time  in  Dover  attending  the  queen 
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and  the  prlncefs  of  Orange,  who  had  thought  It  pru-  Britain, 
dent  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  peti- ' 
tion,  that  he  had  not  nowr  leifure  to  confider  a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance  :  and  therefore  would  defer 
an  anfwer  till  his  return.  But  the  commons  wxre  well 
aware,  that  though  this  was  depriving  him  even  of  the 
ftiadow^  of  power,  yet  they  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re¬ 
cede  j  and  they  were  therefore  defirous  of  leaving  him 
no  authority  whatever,  being  confclous  that  themfelves 
Would  be  the  firft  vi6lims  to  its  fury.  They  alleged, 
that  the  dangers  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  w  ere  fuch 
as  could  endure  no  longer  delay  j  and  unlefs  the  king 
fhould  fpeedily  comply  with  their  demands,  they 
fhould  be  obliged,  both  for  his  fafety  and  that  of  the 
kingdom,  to  embody  and  direct  a  militia  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  both  houfes.  In  their  remonftrances  to 
the  king,  they  defired  even  to  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army  for  an  appointed  time  :  which  fo  ex- 
afperated  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  “  No,  not  for  anV/arrefoI- 
hour.”  This  peremptory  refufal  broke  off  all  further 
treaty  ;  and  both  fides  w'ere  now  refolved  to  have  th® 

courfe  to  arms. 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  reti¬ 
red  to  York,  where  he  found  the  people  more  loyal,  and 
lefs  Infeded  with  the  frenzy  of  the  times.  He  found 
his  caufe  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party  a- 
rnong  the  people  than  he  had  expeded.  The  queen, 

W’lio  was  in  Holland,  w^as  ipaking  fuccefsful  levies  of 
men  and  ammunition  by  fellipg  the  crown-jewels.  But 
before  w-ar  was  openly  declared,  the  fhadow  of  a  nego- 
elation  w^as  carried  on,  rather  with  a  defign  to  pleafe 
the  people  than  with  a  vIeW  of  reconciliation.  Nay, 
that  the  king  might  defpalrof  all  compofitlon,  the  par-shameM 
liament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  w’hich  they  w'ere  requifitions^ 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands  were"^  parlia- 
contained  In  19  propofitions,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
abolition  of  monarchical  authority.  They  required  that 
no  man  fliould  remain  In  the  council  who  w^as  not  agree¬ 
able  to  parliament :  that  no  deed  of  the  king’s  fliould 
have  validity  unlefs  it  pafled  the  council,  and  W’as  at- 
tefted  under  their  hand  j  and  that  all  the  officers  of  ftate 
fliould  be  chofen  w'ith  confeiit  of  parliament  ,  that  none 
of  the  royal  family  fliould  marry  without  coiifcnt  of 
parliament  or  council  ;  that  the  law’S  fliould  be  execu¬ 
ted  againft  Catholics  j  that  the  votes  of  Popifh  lords 
fliould  be  excluded  5  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
and  church-government  fhould  take  place  according  to 
the  advice  of  parliament  ,  that  the  ordinance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  militia  be  fubmitted  105  that  the  jufticeof 
parliament  may  pafs  upon  all  delinquents  ^  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  pardon  be  granted,  wnth  fuch  exceptions  as  fhould 
be  advifed  by  parliament  ;  that  the  forts  and  caftles  be 
difpofed  of  by  confeiit  of  parliament  j  and’that  no  peers 
be  made  but  with  confent  of  both  houfes.  War  on  any 
terms  was  efteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfel-  ug 
lors,  preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles  Rejedredby 
accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  authority  by  force  Charles, 
of  arms.  “  His  towns  (ht  fald)  were  taken  from  him  y 
his  fliips,  his  army,  and  his  money  :  but  there  till  re¬ 
mained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the  hearts  of  bis  loyal 
fubjedls  ‘y  which,  with  God’s  bleffing,  he  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  reft.”  Colkaing  therefore  fome 
forces,  he  advanced  fouthw^ards,  and  ereCted  his  royal 
ftandaid  at  Nottingham. 

The  king  found  himfelf  fupported  in  the  civil  war 
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Britain,  by  tbe  nobility  and  more  confiderable  gentry.  They, 
dreading  a  total  ccnfufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  Inlirted  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  their 
monarch  :  from  whom  they  received,  and  to  whom  they 
communicated,  their  luftre.  The  concurrence  of  the 
bilhops  and  church  of  England  alfo  increafed  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  king  •,  but  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  high  monarchical  do6lrines  fo  much  inculcated  by 
the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  good.  The  bulk 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  his  diftrefles,  breathed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  loyalty :  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  fubmitting  to 
a  limited  and  legal  government  they  were  willing  to  fa- 
crifice  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  London,  and  moft  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament  ^ 
and  adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  on 
which  thefe  affeinblies  were  founded.  I'he  example  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth,  too,  w’here  liberty  had  fo 
hapnily  fupported  induilry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  defire  to  fee  a  like  form  of  government 
eflablifhed  in  England.  Many  families  alfo,  who  had 
enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  faw  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  that,  notwithftanding  their  opulence,  they  could 
not  raife  themfelves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  ; 
they  therefore  adhered  to  a  powder  by  whofe  fuccefs  they 
hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confideration. 

Diftreffed  every  advantage  feemed  to  He  againft  the 

condftionof^^y^^  caufe.  The  king  was  totally  defiitute  of  money, 
the  royalifts  London,  and  all  the  fea-ports  except  Newcaftle,  being 
in  the  hands  of  parliament,  they  w^ere  fecure  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  revenue  ^  and  the  feamen  naturally  following 
the  difpofition  of  the  ports  to  wffiich  they  belonged, 

.  the  parliament  had  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea.  All 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  feized  at 
firft  ;  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greatefl:  part  of 
thofe  fent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king,  in 
order  to  arm 'his  follo^vers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
weapons  of  the  train  bands,  under  promife  of  refloring 
them  as  foon  as  peace  ffiould  be  fettled.  The  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  adherents  alone  gave  the  kingfomc 
compenfation  for  all  the  advantages  poflefied  by  his 
adverfaries.  More  bravery  and  adivity  were  hoped  for 
from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than 
from  the  bafe  difpofition  of  the  multitude.  And  as 
the  landed  gentlemen,  at  their  own  expence,  levied  and 
armed  their  tenants,  befides  an  attachment  to  their 
mailers,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  expelled 
from  thefe  ruflic  troops  than  from  the  vicious  and  ener¬ 
vated  populace  of  cities.  Had  the  parliamentary  forces, 
however,  exerted  themfelves  at  firll,  they  might  have 
eafily  diffipated  the  fmall  number  the  king  had  been 
able  to  coile£l,  and  wffiich  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  horfe  and  300  foot  •,  wffiile  his  enemies  were  wuth- 
jn  a  few  days  march  of  him  with  6000  men.  In  a 
ffiort  time  the  parliamentary  army  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Northampton  ;  and  the  carl  of  Eflex,  who  had 
joined  them,  found  the  wffiole  to  amount  to  15,000. 
The  king’s  army  too  was  foon  reinforced  from  all 
quarters  }  but  Hill,  having  no  force  capable  of  coping 
with  the  parliamentary  army,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Derby,  and  from  thence  to  Shrewlbury,  in  or¬ 
der  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  w^ere 
making  »n  thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day’s  march 
from  Shrewlbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 


and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  Britain, 
of  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by 
reciprocal  obligations,  he  here  protefled  foleronly  before 
his  w’hole  army,  that  he  w’ould  maintain  the  Proteftant 
religion  according  to  the  church  of  England  *,  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  known  llatutes  and  cu- 
(loms  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  would 
obferve  inviolable  the  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his 
coiifent  during  this  parliament,  &c.  120 

While  Charles  lay  at  Shrew'fbury,  he  received  the 
news  of  an  a£lion,  the  flrfl;  which  had  happened  in  thefe  over* 
parts,  and  wffierein  his  party  w^as  vifrorious.  On  the  their  ene- 
appearaiice  of  commotions  in  England,  the  princes  Ru-  mies. 
pert  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate  elefror  pala¬ 
tine,  had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king  5  and  the  for¬ 
mer  at  that  time  commanded  a  body  of  horfe  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worceffer  in  order  to  watch  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Effex,  wffio  was  marching  towards  that  city. 

No  fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  feme  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without 
delay  he  brifkly  attacked  them,  as  they  w’ere  defiling 
from  a  lane,  and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys 
their  commander  w^as  killed,  the  whole  party  routed, 
and  purfued  above  a  mile.  121 

In  1642,  Odlober  23d,  happened  a  general  engage- Battle  of 
ment  at  Edgehill,  in  which,  though  the  royalifts  were^^S^^^^’ 
at  firft  vifrorlous,  their  impetuofity  loft  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  nothing  decifive  happened.  Five 
thoufand  men,  it  is  faid,  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Soon  after,  the  king  took  Banbury  and 
Reading;  and  defeated  tw^o  regiments  of  his  enemies  at 
Brentford,  taking  5CO  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  1642;  in  which,  though  the  king  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  the  parliamentary  army  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  his  ;  notwith¬ 
ftanding  which,  his  enemies  had  been  fo  far  humbled 
as  to  offer  terns  of  peace. 

In  1643,  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  without  any 
ceffation  of  hoftilities ;  and  indeed  the  negociation  w^ent 
no  farther  than  the  firft  demand  on  each  fide  ;  for  the 
parliament,  finding  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  fuddenly  recalled  their  commiffioners. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Reading  furrendered  to  the  par-  122 
liamentary  forces  under  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  com- 
manded  a  body  of  18,000  men.  The  earl  of  North- 
umberland  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmorland,  and 
the  blftiopric  ;  and  engaged  fome  time  after  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  fame  affociation.  ff'he  fame  nobleman  alfo 
took  poffeffion  of  York,  and  diflodged  the  forces  of  the 
parliament  at  Tadcafter,  but  his  vlfrory  was  not  deci¬ 
five.  Other  advantages  were  alfo  gained  by  the  royal¬ 
ifts  ;  the  moft  important  of  whiclinwas  the  battle  of  123 
Stratton,  where  the  poet  Waller,  who  commanded  the  Parliament 
parliament’s  army,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  ^c^ced  to 
fly  with  only  a  few  horfe  to  Briftol.  This  happened  on  Stratton, 
the  13th  of  July;  and  w’as  followed  by  the  fiege  of  that 
city,  which  furrendered  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  25th 
of  the  fame  month. 

Though  the  taking  of  Briftol  had  coft  the  royalifts 
dear,  yet  fuch  a  continued  run  of  fuccefs  had  greatly 
difpirited  the  oppofite  party ;  and  fuch  confufion  now^ 
prevailed  at  London,  that  fome  propofed^  to  the  king 
to  march  direfrly  to  that  city,  which ^  it  was  hoped 
might  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurrcfrlon  of  the  citi¬ 
zens 
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Britain.  ^  ^ens  by  vi£tory  or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end  put  to 
the  civil  diforders  at  once.  This  advice,  how^ever,  was 
124  rejedled,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  Lon- 
Charles  be  -  don  militia  j  and  it  was  refolved  firft  to  reduce  Glou- 
^^|^^^^^“‘cefter,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  would  have 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  command. 
The  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the  weft  having 
then  loft  all  prote61:ion  from  their  friends,  might  be  en¬ 
forced  to  pay  large  contributions  as  an  atonement  for 
their  difaffe61:ion  j  an  open  communication  could  be 
preferved  between  Wales  and  thefe  new  conquefts  j  and 
half  the  kingdom  being  entiiely  freed  from  the  enemy, 
and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed 
in  re^eftabliftiing  the  king’s  authority  throughout  the 
remainder. 

The  fiege  of  this  city  commenced  Auguft  loth  j  but 
being  defended  by  Mafley  a  refolute  governor,  and  well 
garrifoned,  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  confterna- 
tion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  already  at  their  gates  5  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  general  confufion,  a  defign  was  formed  by  Waller 
of  forcing  the  parliament  to  accept  of  fome  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.  He  imparted  his  defign  to  fome 
others  *,  but  a  difcovery  being  made  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  and  two  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
Waller,  however,  efcaped  with  a  fine  of  io,COol.  The 
city  of  Gloucefter  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  extremity  j  and  the  parliament,  as  their  laft  re- 
fource,  difpatched  Efiex  with  an  army  of  14,000  men, 
tor-  in  order  to  force  the  king  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that 
cec  to  accompliftied  j  and  when  he  entered, 

found  only  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  left,  and  their 
whole  provifions  nearly  exhaufted.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  intercepted  by  the  king’s  army,  with 
whom  a  defperate  battle  enfued  at  Newbury,  which 
lafted  till  night.  Though  the  victory  was  left  unde¬ 
cided,  Efiex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
reached  London  in  fafety,  where  he  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  for  his  condu£l:  he  deferved.  The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march  ^  and  having  taken  pofiTeflion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eftabliftied  a  gar- 
rifon,  and  ftraltened  by  that  means  London  and  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  north,  during  the  fummer,  the  earl,  now 
created  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  had  raifed  a  confiderable 
force  for  the  king  j  and  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  en¬ 
tertained  from  that  quarter.  There  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  in  oppofition  to  him,  two  men  on  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military  con- 
du6t :  Thefe  were.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord 
of  that  name-,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former  gained 
a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  royalifts  at  Wake- 
General  Goring  prifoner  :  the  latter 
and  Crom-  ^  viclory  at  Gainfborough  over  a  party  corn- 

well.  manded  by  the  gallant  Cavendifh,  who  perifhed  in  the 
128  adfion.  But  both  thefe  defeats  were  more  than  com- 

fax^de^eat"  Fairfax  at  Atherton 

X  ( e  ea  -  j  difperfion  of  his  army,  which  happened 

on  the  31ft  of  July.  After  this  vldlory,  the  marquis 
of  Newcaftle  fat  down  before  Hull  w-ith  an  army  of 
15,000  men  ;  but  being  beaten  off  by  a  fally  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  he  fuffered  fo  much  that  he  thought  proper  to 
raife  the  fiege.  About  the  fame  time,  Maiichefter, 
who  advanced  from  the  eafteru  afifociated  counties,  ha- 
VoL.  IV,  Part  II. 
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ving  joined  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  Britain, 
confiderable  vi6lory  over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  caftle  j  ’ 
where  the  two  laft  mentioned  officers  gained  renowm  by 
their  condudl  and  gallantry.  And  though  fortune  had 
thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king’s  party  ftlll  re¬ 
mained  much  fuperior  in  thofe  parts  of  England  j  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkfliire  in  awe,  a  conjundlion  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  in  the  fouth  might  have  been  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  entering  on 
the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent  enterprife  of  Glou- 
ceftcr,  to  march  diredily  to  London,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  w^ar.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with 
fuch  lofs  on  both  fides,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1643,  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into 
wdnter  quarters. 

The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubtful,  the 
king  and  parliament  began  both  of  them  to  look  for  af- 
fiftance  from  other  nations.  The  former  caft  his  eyes 
on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.  The  parliament  Englifli" 
of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots,  from  the  com- Parliament 
mencement  of  the  civil  difiTeiifions,  to  interpofe  their 
mediation,  which  they  knew  would  be  very  little  fa-theScou! 
vourable  to  the  king,  and  w  hich  for  that  reafon  he  had 
declined.  Early  in  the  fpring  1643,  ^f  me¬ 

diation  had  been  renewed,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
before.  The  commiffioners  w-ere  alfo  empowered  to 
prefs  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  the  prefbyteriaii 
worfhip  and  difeipline.  But  this  he  abfolutely  refufed, 
as  well  as  to  call  a  parliament  in  Scotland  j  fo  that  the 
commiflioners,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  prevail  in 
any  one  of  their  demands,  returned  home  highly  dif- 
fatisfied.  The  Englilli  parliament  being  now  in  great 
diftrefs,  gladly  fent  commiftioners  to  Edinburgh,  to 
treat  of  a  more  clofe  confederacy  with  the  Scotifti  na¬ 
tion.  The  perfon  they  principally  trufted  to  on  this 
occafion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  ad- 
drefs,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  diftimulation,  w-as 
not  even  furpaifed  by  any  one  in  that  age  fo  famous  for 
adlive  talents.  By  his  perfuafions  was  framed  at  Edin-  130 
burgh  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  wEich Solemn 
effaced  all  former  proteftations  and  vow^s  taken  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  autho- 
rlty.  In  this  convenant,  the  fubferibers,  befides  en- 
gaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  op¬ 
ponents,  bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without  re- 
fped  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prela¬ 
cy,  fuperftition,  herefy,  and  profanenefs  ;  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments  together  with 
the  king’s  authority  ;  and  to  difeover  and  bring  to  ju* 
ftice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants.  They  vowed  alfo 
to  preferve  the  reformed  religion  eftabliftied  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to 
England  and  Ireland,  than  that  thofe  kingdoms  ftiould 
be  reformed  according  to  the  w^ord  of  God,  and  the 
example  of  the  pureft  churches. 

Great  w^ere  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
they  ftiould  be  the  happy  inftruments  of  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  dlflipating  the  profound  dark- 
nefs  in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  Involved. 

And  being  determined  that  the  fword  ftiould  carry  con- 
viiftion  to  all  refraftory  minds,  they  prepared  them¬ 
felves  with  great  vigilance  and  a6fivity  for  their  mili¬ 
tary  enterprifes ;  fo  that,  having  added  to  their  o;ther 
3  forces 
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forces  tlie  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland, 
they  were  ready  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  Eng 
land  under  their  old  general  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an 
army  of  above  20,000  men.  The  king,  in  order  to 
fecurc  hlmfelf,  concluded  a  ceflation  of  arms  with  the 
Iridi  rebels,  and  recalled  a  confiderable  part  of  his  ar¬ 
my  from  Ireland.  Some  Irifli  catholics  came  over  with 
thefe  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they 
continued  the  fame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed.  The  parliament  voted, 
that  no  quarter  in  any  action  Hiould  ever  be  given  them. 
But  Prince  Rupert,  by  making  fome  reprifals,  foon  re- 
prefied  this  inhumanity. 

The  campaign  of  1644  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
the  royal  caufe.  The  forces  brought  from  Ireland 
were  landed  at  Moftyne  in  North  Wales,  and  put  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Lord  Biron.  They  belieged  and 
took  the  caftles  of  Plawarden,  Beefton,  A6lon,  and 
Deddington-houfe.  No  place  in  Chefiiire  or  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  nov/  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except  Lant- 
wich  ;  and  to  this  place  Biron  laid  fiege  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  affemblcd  an  army  of  40CO  men  in  Yorkfhire  5 
and  having  joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  camp  of  the  royalills.  Biron  and  his  fol- 
diers,  elated  with  fucceffes  in  Ireland,  entertained  a 
mod  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Fairfax 
fuddenly  attacked  their  camp.  The  fwelling  of  the 
river  by  a  thaw^  divided  one  part  of  the  army  from  ano¬ 
ther.  That  part  oppofed  to  Fairfax,  being  driven  from 
their  pod,  retired  into  the  church  at  Adfon,  where 
being  furrounded,  they  w^ere  all  taken  prifoners.  The 
other  retreated  wdth  precipitation  *,  and  thus  was  dif- 
lipated  or  rendered  ufelefs  that  body  of  forces  which 
had  come  from  Ireland.  This  happened  on  the  25th 
of  January  ;  and  011  the  uth  of  April,' Colonel  Bella- 
ds  was  totally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorklhire  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from  Chertiire  with 
his  victorious  forces.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  Lord 
Leven,  the  two  generals  fat  dowm  before  the  city  of 
York  •,  but  being  unable  to  inved  that  city  completely, 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  incom¬ 
moding  it  by  a  loofe  blockade.  Llopeton,  having  af- 
fembled  a  body  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to  break 
into  Sudex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  affociatlon,  which 
Teemed  well  dlfpofed  to  receive  him  phut  was  defeated 
by  Waller  at  Cherington.  At  Newark,  however, 
Prince  Rupert  totally  defeated  the  parliamentary  army 
which  befieged  that  place*,  and  thus  preferved  the  com¬ 
munication  open  between  the  king’s  northern  and 
fouthern  quarters. 

The  great  advantages  the  parliament  had  gained  in 
the  north,  feemed  now  to  fecond  their  unvvarantable 
enterprifes,  and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs.  Man- 
cheder  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to 
that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax  *,  and  York  was  now  clofely 
befieged  by  their  numerous  forces.  That  towm,  though 
vigoroufly  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcadle,  w^as 
reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  when  Prince  Rupert,  ha¬ 
ving  joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded  New- 
cadie’s  horfe,  hadened  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  The  Scots  and  parliamentary  generals 
railed  the  dege,  and  drawing  up  on  Mardon  moor, 
propofed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalids.  Flince  Ru¬ 
pert  approached  the  tow^  by  another  quarter,  and  in- 


terpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcadle.  T  he 
marquis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  having  fo 
fuccefsfully  effeclcd  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene¬ 
my,  now"  much  diminiihed  by  their  Ioffes,  and  difeou- 
raged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  by  thofe  mutual 
di&nfions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them. 

The  prince,  however,  hurried  on  by  his  natural  impe- 

tuofity,  gave  immediate  orders  for  fighting.  The  battle 

Tvas  lod,  the  royal  army  entirely  pudted  off  the  field, 

and  the  train  of  artillery  taken.  Immediately  after  this  ; 

unfortunate  a6lion  the  marquis  of  Newcadle  left  the 

kingdom,  and  Prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lancafhire. 

The  city  of  York  was  furrendeied  in  a  few'  days,  and 
Newcadle  foon  after  taken  by  dorm. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  far 
from  being  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge  by  the  king  over  Waller,  or  even  by  the 
dil'arming  of  Effex’s  forces,  which  happened  on  the 
id  of  September.  On  the  27th  of  Odlober,  another 
battle  was  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the  royalids 
were  w'orded,  but  foon  after  retrieved  their  honour  at 
Bennington  cadle,  which  finidied  the  ^campaign  in 
1644.  ^  135 

In  1645,  a  negociation  w’as  again  fet  on  foot,  andExtrava- 
the  commidioners  met  at  Uxbridge  on  the  30th  of 
nuary  j  but  it  was  foon  found  impoflible  to  come  to 
any  agreement.  The  demands  of  the  parliament  w'ere  nient. 
exorbitant  j  and,  what  w^as  worfe,  their  commidioners 
owmed  them  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  The 
king  w'as  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  pardon,  40  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  his  Eiiglidi 
fubjetTs,  and  19  of  his  Scots,  together  lyith  all  the 
Popifh  recufants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  w'as 
infilled  that  48  more,  v\ith  all  the  members  of  either 
houfe  who  had  fat  in  the  parliament  called  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced 
the  king’s  party,  Ihould  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office,  be  forbidden  the  exeicife  of  their  profcfiion,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  edates  to  the  parliament. 

It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king  diould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  edates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  w'ere  not  lufficiently  an¬ 
nihilated  by  theVe  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
court  of  wards  fhould  be  aboliflied  j  that  all  the  confi¬ 
derable  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges, 
ffiould  be  appointed  by  parliament  *,  and  that  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  ffiould  not  be  exercifed  without  con- 
fent  of  parliament.  A  little  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  fruitlefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  diow 
their  determined  refolution  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
haughty  imperious  method  in  which  they  had  begun, 
brought  to  the  block  Archbidiop  Laud,  who  had  long  Executica 
been  a  prlfoner  in  the  tower,  and  was  incapable  of  gi- of  Laud. 

ving  offence  to  any.  ^  ,  137 

While  the  king’s  affairs  thus  went  into  decay  in  Exploits  of 
England,  they  feemed  to  revive  a  little  in  Scotland, the ^ead^ of 
through  the  condu6l  and  valour  of  the  earl  of 
trofe,  a  young  nobleman  newly  returned  from  his  tra¬ 
vels.  He  had  been  introduced  to  the  king  5  but  not 
meeting  with  an  agreeable  reception,  had  gone  over 
to  the  covenanters,  and  been  aaive  in  forwarding  all 

their 
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Britain,  their  violence.  Being  commiflioned,  however,  by  the 
tables^  to  wait  upon  the  king  while  the  army  lay  at 
Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained  by  the  civilities  and  caref- 
fes  of  that  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
felf  entirely,  though  fecretly,  to  his  fervice.  For  at¬ 
tempting  to  form  an  aflbeiation  in  favour  of  the  royal 
caufe,  Montrofe  was  quickly  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but 
being  again  releafed,  he  found  the  king  ready  to  give 
ear  to  his  counfels,  which  were  of  the  boldeft  and  mofl: 
daring  kind.  Though  the  whole  nation  of  Scotland 
was  occupied  by  the  covenanters,  though  great  armies 
were  kept  on  foot  by  them,  and  every  place  guarded 
by  a  vigilant  adminiftration,  he  undertook  by  his  own 
credit,  and  that  of  the  few  friends  who  remained  to 
the  king,  to  raife  fuch  commotions,  as  w’ould  foon 
oblige  thofe  malcontents  to  recal  the  forces  which  had 
fo  fenfibly  thrown  the  balance  in  the  favour  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  defeat  at  Marfton-moor  had  left  him  no 
hopes  of  any  fuccours  from  England  ;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  ftipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a 
nobleman  of  Ireland,  for  fome  fupply  of  men  from 
that  country.  And  he  himfelf  having  ufed  various  dif- 
guifes,  and  paffed  through  many  dangers,  arrived  in 
Scotland,  where  he  lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the 
borders  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Irifh  did  not  exceed  iioo  foot,  very  ill  armed. 
Montrofe  immediately  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  and 
being  joined  by  1300  Highlanders,  attacked  Lord  El- 
cho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  6000  men,  utterly  defeat¬ 
ed  him,  and  killed  2000  of  the  covenanters.  He  next 
marched  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken 
arms  before,  but  been  fupprefied  by  the  covenanters. 
At  Aberdeen,  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  Lord 
Burley,  who  commanded  2500  men.  Montrofe,  how¬ 
ever,  by  this  vl61ory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
pofed  ;  the  marquis  of  Huntly  fliow^ed  no  inclination 
to  join  an  army  w^here  he  was  fo  much  eclipfed  by  the 
general. 

Montrofe  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation. 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  behind 
him  with  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  Murray,  Rofs,  and  Caithnefs,  to  the  number 
of  5000,  oppofed  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the  banks 
of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  fave 
his  troops,  he  turned  afide  unto  the  hills  j  and  after 
fome  marches  and  countermarches,  Argyle  came  up 
with  him  at  Faivy  caftle  ;  and  here,  after  fome  fkir- 
niidies,  in  which  he  W’as  always  vi<^lorlous,  Montrofe 
got  clear  of  a  fuperior  army,  and  by  a  quick  march 
through  thefe  almoft  inacceffible  mountains  put  him¬ 
felf  abfolutely  beyond  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very 
good  or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  deftru6live  of  his 
army.  After  every  vi(^ory  his  Scots  foldiers  went  home 
to  enjoy  the  fpoil  they  had  acquired  \  and  had  his  army 
been  compofed  of  thefe  only,  he  mull  have  foon  been 
abandoned  altogether:  but  his  Irifnmen  having  no 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in 
every  fortune.  With  thefe,  therefore,  and  fome  rein¬ 
forcements  of  the  Atholmen  and  Macdonalds,  Mon- 
rrofe  fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle’s  country,  letting  loofe 
upon  it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Argvle,  colledling 
3000  men,  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
retired  with  their  plunder  )  and  he  lay  at  Inncrlochy, 


fuppofing  himfelf  to  be  Hill  at  a  good  diftance  from  Britein. 
them.  The  earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garri-  " 

foil  of  Invernefs,  and  a  body  of  5000  new  levied  troops, 
prelfed  the  royalifls  on  the  other  hde,  and  threatened 
them  wdth  total  deflruiflion.  By  a  quick  and  unex- 
pedfed  march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and 
prefented  himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  covenan¬ 
ters.  Argyle  alone,  feized  with  a  panic,  deferted  his 
army.  They  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  how^ever  j 
but  were  at  laft  defeated  and  purfued  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter  :  after  wdiich  Montrofe  was  joined  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Highlanders  *,  Seaforth’s  army  difperfed  of  it- 
felf  *,  and  the  lord  Gordon,  eldeft  fon  to  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,  having  efcaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle, 
wEo  had  hitherto  detained  him,  now  joined  Montrofe 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  his  follow'ers,  attended 
by  the  earl  of  Aboyne. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  thefe  vI61:o- 
ries,  fent  for  Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from 
England  ;  and,  joining  him  in  command  wdth  Urrey, 
fent  them  with  a  confiderable  army  again  ft  the  royal- 
ifts.  Montrofe,  with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had 
attacked  Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the 
covenant  *,  and  having  carried  it  by  affault,  had  given 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  foldiers  5  when  Baillie  and 
Urrey  with  their  whole  force  came  upon  him.  He  in- 
ftantly  called  off  his  foldiers  from  the  plunder  ;  put 
them  in  order  ;  fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moft  fkilful 
meafures  ^  and  having  marched  60  miles  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  much  fuperior,  without  flopping,  or  allow¬ 
ing  his  foldiers  the  leaft  fleep  or  refrefhment,  at  laft 
fecured  himfelf  in  the  mountains.  His  antagonifts  now 
divided  their  forces,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  an  enemy  wffio  furprifed  them  as  much  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  marches  as  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enter-  ^  g 
prifes.  Urrey  met  him  with  4000  men,  at  Alderne  He  defeats 
near  Invernefs  ;  and  trufting  to  his  fuperioiity  in  num- two  armies, 
bers  (for  Montrofe  had  only  2000  men),  attacked  him®^^^ 
in  the  poft  wdiich  he  had  cholen.  Montrofe,  leaving 
placed  his  right  wdng  in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  beft 
of  his  forces  to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  be¬ 
tween  them  5  a  defefl  wffiich  he  artfully  concealed  by 
ftiowing^a  few  men  through  trees  and  bufties  with 
wdiich  that  ground  was  covered.  That  Urrey  might 
have  no  leifurc  to  perceive  the  ftratagem,  he  inftantly 
led  his  wdng  to  the  charge,  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  covenanters,  drove  them  off  the  field,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  a  complete  vidory  over  them.  Baillie  now  advan¬ 
ced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey’s  defeat  *,  but  he  him¬ 
felf  met  with  a  like  fate  at  Alford.  Montrofe,  w^eak 
in  cavalry,  lined  his  troops  of  horfe  with  infantry  5 
and,  after  putting  the  enemy’s  horfe  to  rout,  fell'with 
united  force  upon  their  foot,  which  w'ere  entirely  cut 
In  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs  of  the  gallant  Lord 
Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts. — Having  thus  pre¬ 
vailed  in  fo  many  battles,  wffiich  his  vigour  always  ren¬ 
dered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefsful,  he  prepared 
for  marching  into  the  fouthern  provinces.  In  order  to 
put  a  total  period  to  the  pow’er  of  the  covenanters, 
and  diffipate  the  parliament,  which  with  great  pomp 
and  folemnlty  they  had  ordered  to  meet  at  St  Johii- 
ftone’s. 

While  Montrofe  w’as  thus  fignalizing  his  valour  inParliamen- 
the  north,  Fairfax,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under  tary  army 
his  name,  employed  himfelf  In  bringing  in  a  nevo 
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del  Into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the 
w^hole  troops  into  a  different  (hape  ;  and  never  furely 
was  a  more  fingular  army  eftabliflied,  than  that  which 
'tvas  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament.  To  the  great- 
efl:  number  of  the  regiments  chaplains  w’ere  not  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  officers  aflumed  the  fpiritual  duty,  and 
united  it  with  their  military  fundlions.  During  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  a6lion,  they  occupied  themfclves  in  fermons, 
prayers,  and  exhortations.  Rapturous  eertahes  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  ftudy  and  reflexion  \  and  while  the 
zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpre¬ 
meditated  harangues,  they  miflook  that  eloquence, 
which  to  their  own  furprife,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
flowed  in  upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  il- 
lapfes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quar¬ 
tered,  they  excluded  the  mlnifler  from  his  pulpit ;  and, 
ufurping  his  place,  conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the 
audience  with  all  the  authority  that  follo\ved  their  powd¬ 
er,  their  valour,  and  their  military  exploits,  united  to 
their  apparent  zeal  and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers 
were  feized  with  the  fame  fpirit  ^  and  in  fliort,  fuch  an 
enthufiafm  feized  the  whole  army  as  was  perhaps  fcarce 
ever  equalled. 

The  royalifls  ridiculed  this  fanaticlfm  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  armies,  without  being  fenfible  how  much  rea- 
fon  they  had  to  dread  it.  They  were  at  this  time 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  numbers  to  their  enemies  j 
but  fo  licentious,  that  they  were  become  more  formi¬ 
dable  to  their  friends  than  their  enemies.  The  com¬ 
manders  were  moft  of  them  men  of  diffolute  chara(fl;ersj 
in  the  weft  efpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  uni- 
verfal  fpoil  and  havock  were  committed  j  and  the 
whole  country  was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the  ar¬ 
my  ;  fo  that  the  moft  devoted  friends  both  to  the 
church  and  ftate  vviflied  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the 
parliamentary  forces  as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  dif- 
orders. 

The  natural  confequence  of  fuch  enthufiafm  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  licentioufnefs  in  that  of  the 
king,  was,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  latter  would  no 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  former.  This 
appeared  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  wffiere  the 
forces  w^ere  nearly  equal  ;  but  after  an  obftinate  en¬ 
gagement,  Charles  w^as  entirely  defeated,  500  of  his 
officers  and  4000  private  men  made  prifoners,  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  to¬ 
tally  difperfed  \  fo  that  fcarce  any  vidory  could  be 
more  complete. 

After  this  fatal  battle,  the  king  retired  firft  to  He¬ 
reford,  then  to  Abergavenny  \  and  remained  fome 
time  in  Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  railing  a  body 
of  infantry  in  thefe  quarters,  already  haralfed  and  ex- 
haufted.  His  affairs  now,  however,  went  to  ruin  in 
all  quarters.  Fairfax  retook  Leicefter  on  the  17th  of 
June.  On  the  lOth  of  July,  he  raifed  the  liege  of 
^Faunton  j  and  the  royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an 
open  town  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  Fairfax,  and  beat  from  their  poll,  wdth 
the  lofs  of  300  killed  and  1400  taken  prifoners.  This 
w^as  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Bridgew’ater,  which  Fair¬ 
fax  took  three  days  after ;  making  the  garrifon,  to  the 
number  of  2600  men,  prifoners  of  w  ar.  He  then  re¬ 
duced  Bath  and  Sharburn  j  and  on  the  iith  of  Sep¬ 
tember  Briftol  was  furrendered  to  him  by  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  though  a  few  days  before  he  had  boafted  in  a 
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letter  to  Charles,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  for  Britam. 
four  months.  This  fo  enraged  the  king,  that  he  im- 
mediately  recalled  all  the  prince’s  commiflions,  and 
fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond  fea. 

The  Scots  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Carllfle  after  an  obftinate  liege, 
marched  fouthwards  and  invefted  Hereford  j  but  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  king’s  approach.  And 
this  was  the  laft  gliinpfe  of  fuccefs  that  attended  his 
arms.  Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter,  wffiich 
was  anew  belieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
Colonel  Jones,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  Pointz,  and 
an  engagement  immediately  enfued.  While  the  light 
w^as  continued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vidlory  feem- 
ed  to  incline  to  the  royalifts,  Jones  fell  upon  them 
from  the  other  fide,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs 
of  6co  killed  and  1000  taken  prifoners.  The  king  1^2 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  Newark  j  and  Charles  rc- 
from  thence  efcaped  to  Oxford,  where  he  Ihut  hlmfelf|.j^^^® 
up  during  the  winter  feafon. 

After  the  furrender  of  Briftol,  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
w^ell  having  divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched 
weftwards  in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Devon- 


Ihire  and  Cornw^all  5  the  latter  attacked  the  king’s 
garrifons  which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  Nothing 
was  able  to  Hand  before  thefe  vidorious  generals  \ 
every  town  w’as  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  every  body  of 
troops  that  pretended  to  refill  w’eie  utterly  defeated. 

At  laft,  news  arrived,  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  Montrofe 
fome  more  fuccelfes,  w^as  defeated  5  and  thus  the  only  defeated, 
hope  of  the  royal  party  was  deftroyed. 

When  that  brave  general  defeended  Into  the  fouth- 
ern  counties,  the  covenanters,  all'embling  their  w’hole 
force,  met  him  wdth  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him 
battle  at  Kilfyth.  Here  he  obtained  his  moft  memo¬ 
rable  vidlory  :  6000  of  the  covenanters  w  ere  killed  on 
the  fpot,  and  no  remains  of  an  army  left  them  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Many  noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the 
royal  caufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they 
faw  a  force  able  to  fupport  them.  The  marquis  of 
Douglas,  the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the 
lords  Fleming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many 
others,  flocked  to  the  royal  ftandard.  Edinburgh 
opened  its  gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifoners 
there  detained  by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  reft 
w^as  Lord  Ogilvy,  fon  to  Airly,  whofe  family  had 
contributed  very  much  to  the  vi6lory  gained  at  Kil¬ 
fyth. — David  Lefly  was  detached  from  the  army  in 
England,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  diftreffed 
party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advanced  ftill  further  to 
the  fouth,  allured  by  the  vain  hopes,  both  of  roufing 
to  arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Roxburgh, 
who  had  promifed  to  join  him  5  and  of  obtaining  from 
England  fome  fupply  of  cavalry.  In  which  he  was  ve¬ 
ry  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his  fcouts,  Lefly, 
at  Phillp-haugh  in  the  foreft,  furprifed  his  army,  much 
dimlniihed  in  numbers  from  the  defertion  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  wffio  had  retired  to  the  hills,  according  to  cu- 
ftom,  to  fecure  their  plunder.  After  a  fliarp  conflidl, 
in  which  Montrofe  exerted  great  valour,  his  forces 
were  routed  by  Lefly ’s  cavalry,  and  he  himfelf  forced 
to  fly  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  could  be  more  affeaing  than  the  fituation 
In  which  the  king  now  was.  He  now  refolved  to 
grant  the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fent  them 
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repeated  melTages  to  this  purpofe,  but  they  never 
deigned  to  make  him  the  leafl:  reply.  At  lall,  after 
reproaching  him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war, 
they  told  him  that  they  were  preparing  fome  bills,  to 
■which,  if  he  would  confent,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  judge  of  his  pacific  inclinations.  Fairfax,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  advancing  with  a  viflorious  army  in 
order  to  lay  liege  to  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  be  taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by 
his  infolent  fubjefts,  refolved  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
Scots,  who  had  never  teftified  fuch  implacable  animo- 
fity  againll  him,  and  to  trull  to  their  loyalty  for  the 
reft.  After  pafling  through  many  bye-ways  and  crofs- 
roads,  he  arrived  in  company  with  only  two  perfons. 
Dr  Hudfon  and  Mr  Alhburnham,  at  the  Scots  camp 
before  Newark,  and  difcovered  himfelf  to  Lord  Leven 
their  general. 

The  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  might  be 
expefled  from  thefe  infatuated  bigots,  deftitute  of  eve¬ 
ry  principle  of  reafon,  honour,  or  humanity.  Inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  their  fove- 
reign,  they  fuffered  him  to  be  infulted  by  the  clergy¬ 
men.  They  immediately  fent  an  account  of  his  arri¬ 
val  to  the  Englilh  parliament,  and  they  as  quickly  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  up 
their  prifoner.  The  Scots  thought  this  a  proper  time 
for  the  recovery  of  their  arrears  due  to  them  by  the 
Englilh.  A  great  deal  was  really  due  them,  and  they 
claimed  much  more  than  aftually  belonged  to  them. 
At  laft,  after  various  debates  between  them  and  the 
parliament,  in  which  they  pretended  to  great  honour, 
and  infilled  upon  many  punflilios,  it  was  agreed,  that, 
upon  payment  of  400,000!.  the  Scots  Ihould  deliver  up 
the  king  to  his  enemies ;  and  this  was  cheerfully  com¬ 
plied  with.  Thus  the  Scots  juftly  fell  under  the  cen- 
lure  of  having  fold  their  king  who  had  thrown  himfelf 
upon  their  merty  j  a  ftain  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and 
unparalleled  in  hiftory  either  ancient  or  modern.  It 
mull,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  infamy  of 
this  bargain  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  Scots  pailia- 
ment,  that  they  once  voted  that  the  king  Ihould  be 
proteded  and  his  liberty  infilled  on.  But  the  general 
alfembly  interpofed ;  and  pronounced,  that  as  he  had 
refufed  to  take  the  covenant  which  was  prelTed  on  him, 
it  became  not  the  godly  to  concern  themfelves  about 
his  fortunes.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  parliament 
were  obliged  to  retra£l  their  vote.  The  king,  being 
delivered  over  to  the  Englilh  commilTioners,  was  con¬ 
duced  under  a  guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  where  he  was  very  rigoroully  confined  5 
his  ancient  fervants  being  difmiffed,  himfelf  debarred 
from  vifits,  and  all  communication  cut  off  w'ith  his 
friends  or  family. 

The  civil  war  being  now  over,  the  king  abfolved  his 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear  but  their  own  troops.  From 
this  quarter  their  danger  only  arofe  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  found  themfelves  in  the  fame  unfortu¬ 
nate  fituation  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  king. 
The  majority  of  the  houfe  were  prelbyterians,  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  were  Independents.  The  former, 
foon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  feeing  every  thing 
reduced  to  obedience,  propofed  to  dilhand  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  army,  and  fend  the  reft  over  to  Ire¬ 
land.  This  was  by  no  means  rdiftied,  and  Cromwell 


t;  k  rare  to  heighten  the  difatlieCion.  Inftead  of  pre-  Britain, 
paiiiig  to  dilbaud,  therefore,  the  foldiers  refolved  to 
petition  5  and  tney  began  by  defiring  an  indemnity, 
ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  aCions  which  they 
might  have  committed  during  the  war.  The  com¬ 
mons  voted  that  this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mu¬ 
tiny,  &c.  and  threatened  to  proceed  againll  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  it  as  enemies  to  the  Hate  and  difturbers  of  1417 
the  public  peace.  The  army  now  began  to  fet  up  for  A  military 
themfelves.  In  oppolition  to  the  parliament  at  ^ 

minfter,  a  military  parliament  was  formed.  The  prin- 
cipal  officers  formed  a  council  to  reprefent  the  body  of 
peers  ;  the  foldiers  eleCed  two  men  out  of  each  com¬ 
pany  to  reprefent  the  commons,  and  thefe  were  called 
the  agitators  of  the  army  ;  and  of  this  aflembly  Crom¬ 
well  took  care  to  be  a  member.  The  new  parliament 
foon  found  many  grievances  to  be  redreffed  5  and  fpe- 
cified  fome  of  the  moll  confiderable.  The  commons 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  every  requeft,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  agitators  rofe  in  proportion.  The  com¬ 
mons  accufed  the  army  of  mutiny  and  fedition  j  the 
army  retorted  the  charge,  and  alleged  that  the  king 
had  been  depofed  only  to  make  way  for  their  ufurpa-  14S 
tions.  Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  who  fecretly  CromwelL 
conduced  all  the  meafures  of  the  army,  while  he  ex- 
claimed  againll  their  violence,  refolved  to  felze  the 
king’s  perfon.  Accordingly  a  party  of  500  horfe  ap¬ 
peared  at  Holmby  caftle,  under  the  command  of  one 
Joyce,  originally  a  taylor,  but  now  a  cornet ;  and  by 
this  man  was  the  king  conduced  to  the  army,  who 
were  haftening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Triplo-heath 
near  Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among 
them  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  immediately  invefted  with  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand. 

The  commons  now  faw  the  deligns  of  the  army, 
but  it  w'as  too  late,  all  refiftance  was  become  vain  : 

Crom'well  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  was  in  a 
few  days  at  St  Alban’s.  Even  fubmiffion  was  now  to 
no  purpofe ;  the  army  ftill  rofe  in  their  demands,  in 
proportion  as  thefe  demands  were  gratified,  till  at  laft 
they  claimed  a  right  of  modelling  the  whole  govern- 
.ment,  and  fettling  the  nation. 

Cromwell  began  with  accufing  eleven  members  of 
the  houfe,  the  very  leaders  of  the  prelbyterian  party,, 
as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  being  enemies  of  the 
army.  The  commons  w’ere  willing  to  protefl  them} 
but  the  army  infilling  on  their  diftniffion,  they  volun¬ 
tarily  left  the  houfe.  At  laft  the  citizens  of  London^ 
finding  the  conftitution  totally  overturned,  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  defpotifm  beginning  to  take  place,  inftead  of  the 
kingly  one  they  were  formerly  afraid  of,  began  to 
think  ferioufly  of  reprefling  the  infolence  of  the  troops. 

The  common  council  affembled  the  militia  of  the  city  } 
the  ■works  were  manned  }  and  a  manifefto  publiffied, 
aggravating  the  hoftlle  intentions  of  the  army.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  commons,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  the  army,  had  voted  that  the  city  militia  Ihould  be 
dilbanded,  the  multitude  rofe,  befieged  the  door  of  the 
houfe,  and  obliged  them  to  reverfe  that  vote  they  had 
fo  lately  paffed.  The  affembly  was,  of  confequence, 
divided  into  two  parties  }  the  greater  part  fiding  with 
the  citizens  }  but  the  minority,  with  the  two  fpeakers 
at  their  head,  w’ere  for  encouraging  the  army.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  two  fpeakers,  with  62  of  the  members, 
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gritalni  fecretly  retired  from  the  houfe,  and  threw  themfelves 
''  under  the  protedlion  of  the  army,  who  were  then  at 
Sixty-fwo  Hounflow-heath.  I'hey  were  received  with  ftiouts 
tnt  maers  ofand  acclamations  j  their  integrity  was  extolled  j  and 
parliament  the  tvhole  force  of  the  foldiery,  to  the  number  of 
join  the.  20.000  men,  now  moved  forward  to  reinftate  them  in 
their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  houfe  w’hich  was 
left,  refolved  to  refift  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 
They  chofe  new  fpeakers,  gave  orders  for  enllfting 
troops,  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines ;  and 
the  whole  city  boldly  refolved  to  refift  the  invafion. 
But  this  refolution  only  held  while  the  enemy  was  at  a 
diftance  ;  for  when  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedi¬ 
ence  and  fubmifiion  :  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  ge¬ 
neral,  w’ho  attended  the  two  fpeakers  and  the  reft  of 
the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  ele¬ 
ven  impeached  members  being  accufed  as  caufes  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  5  and  moft  of  them  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  mayor,  ftierift',  and  three  aldermen, 
were  fent  to  the  tower  :  feveral  citizens,  and  officers 
of  the  militia,  were  committed  to  prifon  j  the  lines  a- 
bout  the  city  levelled  with  the  ground  j  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Tow'er  was  given  to  Fairfax. 

It  now  only  remained  to  difpofe  of  the  king,  who 
remained  a  prifoner  at  Hampton-court.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  on 
one  hand  j  and  the  prefbyterians,  in  name  of  both 
houfes,  on  the  other  j  treated  with  him  feparately  in 
private.  He  had  fometimes  even  hopes,  that,  in  thefe 
ftruggles  for  power,  he  might  have  been  chofen  medi¬ 
ator  in  the  difpute  ;  and  he  expefted  that  the  king¬ 
dom  at  laft,  being  fenfible  of  the  miferies  of  anarchy, 
would  of  its  own  accord  be  huffied  into  its  former  tran¬ 
quil  condition.  At  this  time  he  was  treated  with 
fome  flattering  marks  of  diftin£tion  *,  he  was  permitted 
to  converfe  with  his  old  fervants  j  his  chaplains  were 
permitted  to  attend  him,  and  celebrate  divine  fervice 
their  own  way.  But  the  moft  exquifite  pleafure  he  en¬ 
joyed  was  In  the  company  of  his  children,  with  whom 
he  had  feveral  interviews.  The  meeting  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions  was  fo  pathetic,  that  Cromwell  himfelf,  who 
was  once  prefent,  could  not  help  being  moved,  and 
>  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  never  beheld  fuch  an  af- 
fefting  fcene  before.  But  thefe  inftances  of  refpedl 
were  of  no  long  continuance.  As  foon  as  the  army 
had  gained  a  complete  vlftory  over  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  king  w’as  treated  not  only  with  the  greateft 
difrefpedl,  but  even  kept  in  continual  alarms  for  his 
Charles  re-  own  perfonal  fafety.  The  confequence  of  this  W'as, 
folves  to  tliat  Charles  at  laft  refolved  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  ilth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1647,  attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Afh- 
burnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton-court ; 
and  his  efcape  was  not  difcovered  till  near  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  ;  when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber,  found  on 
the  table  fome  letters  direfted  to  the  parliament,  to 
the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had  attended  him. 
All  night  he  travelled  through  the  foreft,  and  arrived 
next  day  at  TItchfield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  where  refided  the  countefs  dowager,  a  woman  of 
honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might  fafely  en- 
truft  his  perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he 
had  gone  to  the  fea  coaft  ;  and  exprefled  great  anxiety 
that  a  ftiip  which  he  feemed  to  look,  for  had  not  ar- 
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rived.  He  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  concealed  Britain, 
at  Titchfield  :  the  queftion  was,  what  meafure  ffiould  v— ^ 

next  be  embraced  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  lay  the  ifle  [s'^feized 
of  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  governor.  This  and  confin- 
man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  which  wasedinthe 
a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  j  yet,  becaufe  the'^^. 
governor  was  nephew  to  Dr  Hammond  the  king’s  fa-'^^e  ' 
vourite  chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  him  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Alhburnham  and 
Berkeley  wxre  difpatched  to  the  iftand.  They  had  or¬ 
ders  not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place  W'here  the 
king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majefty,  even  though 
the  parliament  and  army  ffiould  require  him  j  but  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  protect  him. 

The  promife  would  have  been  but  a  flender  fecurlty : 
yet  even  without  exafling  it,  Aftiburnham  imprudent¬ 
ly,  if  not  treacheroufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Titch¬ 
field  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into 
his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Cariffiroke  caftle  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  where,  though  he  was  received  with 
great  demonftrations  of  refped  and  kindnefs,  he  was 
in  reality  a  prifoner. 

While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  fituation,  Cromwell 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  lofing  allin<^anger 
the  fruits  of  his  former  fchemes,  by  having  his 
principles  turned  againft  himfelf.  Among  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  who  in  general  were  for  no  ecclefiaftical  fub- 
ordinatlon,  a  fet  of  men  grew  up  called  levellers^  who 
difallowed  all  fubordination  whatfoever,  and  declared 
that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  ge¬ 
neral,  but  Jefus  Chrift.  Though  this  would  have  gone 
down  very  well  with  Cromwell,  as  long  as  it  was  only 
directed  againft  his  enemies,  he  did  not  fo  well  rellfli 
it  when  applied  to  himfelf.  Having  intimation  that 
the  levellers  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  he  unex- 
peftedly  appeared  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red 
regiment,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible. 

He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  thefe  meet¬ 
ings  and  murmurings  meant  ?  he  expoftulated  vs'ith 
them  upon  the  danger  and  confequence  of  their  preci¬ 
pitant  fchemes,  and  defired  them  immediately  to  de¬ 
part.  Inftead  of  obeying,  however,  they  returned  an 
infolent  anfwer  j  wherefore,  rufliing  on  them  in  a  fu¬ 
ry,  he  laid  two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards 
difperfing  the  reft,  he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be 
hanged  upon  the  fpot,  and  fent  others  to  London  j 
and  thus  diffipated  a  fadtion  no  otherwife  criminal  than 
in  having  followed  his  own  example. 

Cromwell’s  authority  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  He  defeats 
laft  mentioned  action  ;  but  it  became  irrefiftible  in  con- the  Scots, 
fequence  of  a  new  and  unexpefted  addition  to  his  fuc- 
ceffes.  The  Scots,  perhaps  aftiamed  of  the  reproach 
of  having  fold  their  king,  and  ftimulated  farther  by  the 
Independents,  who  took  all  occafions  to  mortify  them, 
raifed  an  array  in  his  favour,  and  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  the  earl  of  Hamilton  :  while  Langdale, 
who  profeffed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  more  bigotted 
party  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  feparate  body,  and  both  Invaded  the  north 
of  England.  Though  thefe  two  armies  amounted  to 
above  20,000  men,  yet  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  8000 
of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them  battle. 

He 
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He  attacked  them  one  after  anotlier  5  routed  and  dif- 
perfed  them  *,  took  Hamilton  prlfoner  5  and,  following 
his  blow,  entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which 
he  fettled  entirely  to  his  fatisfa6lion.  An  infurre6lion 
in  Kent  was  quelled  by  Fairfax  with  the  fcime  eafe  *, 
and  nothing  but  fuccefs  attended  all  this  ufurpei’s  at¬ 
tempts. 

Daring  thefe  contentions,  the  king,  w'ho  was  kept 
a  prifoner  at  Carifbroke  caflle,  continued  to  negociate 
with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  iinfpcakable  cala¬ 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliamesit  now  law  no 
other  method  of  dcftroylng  the  military  power,  but  to 
deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  propofds  for  an 
accommodation  paffed  between  the  captive  king  and 
the  commons  *,  but  the  great  obftacle  which  had  all 
along  (food  in  the  way,  ftill  kept  them  from  agreeing. 
This  w^as  the  king’s  refufing  to  abolilh  Epifcopacy, 
though  he  confented  to  alter  the  liturgy.  However, 
the  treaty  w^as  dill  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the 
parliament  for  the  fird  time  feemed  in  earned  to  con¬ 
clude  their  negotiations.  But  all  was  now  too  late. 
The  vi6lorious  army,  wuth  Cromwell  at  their  head, 
advanced  to  Windfor,  and  with  furious  reraondrances 
began  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  king.  The  un¬ 
happy  monarch  had  been  lately  fent  under  confine¬ 
ment  to  that  place  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  now  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hurd  cadle  in  Hampihire,  oppofite  to  the 
ifle  of  Wight.  The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  be¬ 
gan  to  IfTue  ordinances  for  a  more  effedlual  oppofition 
to  thefe  military  encroachments,  when  they  were  ado- 
niflied  by  a  meflage  from  Cromwell,  that  he  intended 
paying  them  a  vifit  next  day  with  his  whole  army  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  ordering  them  to  raife  him 
40,000!.  on  the  city  of  I.ondon. 

The  commons,  though  deditutc  of  all  hopes  of  pre¬ 
vailing,  had  dill  the  courage  to  redd,  and  to  attempt 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  to  finidi  the  treaty  they 
had  begun  with  the  king.  They  had  taken  into  con- 
lideration  the  whole  of  his  concedions ;  and  though 
they  had  formerly  voted  them  unfatlsfa^lory,  they  now 
renewed  the  confultation  wdth  great  vigour.  After  a 
violent  debate  which  laded  three  days,  it  w^as  carried 
in  the  king’s  favour  by  a  majority  of  129  againd  83, 
that  his  concedions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houles 
to  proceed  upon  in  fettling  the  affilrs  of  the  nation, 
Th  is  was  the  lad  attempt  in  his  favour  j  for  the  next 
day  Colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments, 
blockaded  the  houfe  ;  and  feizing  in  the  padage  41 
members  of  the  Prefbyterian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low 
room  belonging  to  the  houfe,  that  paded  by  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  He//.  Above  163  members  more  w’ere  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  none  wxre  allowed  to  enter  but  the  mod 
furious  and  determined  of  the  Independents,  in  all  not 
exceeding  60.  This  atrocious  invafion  ot  parliamen¬ 
tary  rights  commonly  pafled  by  the  name  of  Pride'^s 
pur^e^  and  the  remaining  members  w^ere  called  the 
Rump.  Thefe  foon  voted,  that  the  tranfa61:Ions  of  the 
houfe  a  few  days  before  were  entirely  Illegal,  and  that 
their  general’s  condu6l  w^as  jud  and  necefiary. 

Nothing  now  remained,  to  complete  the  wdeked- 
nefs  of  this  parliament,  but  to  murder  the  king.  In 
this  aflembly,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  mod  obfeure 
citizens,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  againd  the  king  ,  and 
on  their  report,  a  vote  paded  declaring  It  treafon  in  a 


king  to  levy  war  againd  his  parliament.  It  was  there-  Britain, 
fore  reiolved,  that  a  high  court  of  judice  diould  be 
appointed,  to  try  his  majedy  for  this  new  invented 
treafon.  For  form’s  fake,  they  defired  the  concurrence 
of  the  few  remaining  lords  in  the  upper  houfe  \  but 
there  was  virtue  enough  left  in  that  body  unanimoidly 
to  rejecd  the  propofal.  The  commons,  nowever,  were 
not  cO  be  dopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obdacle.  They  voted 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  unne- 
ceflary,  and  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  jud 
pow’er.  7  o  add  to  their  zeal,  a  W'oman  of  Hticford- 
ffiire,  illuminated  by  prophetical  vilions,  defired  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  communicated  a  revelation  die  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  received  from  heaven.  She  aflured  them 
that  their  meafures  w’ere  confecrated  from  above,  and 
ratified  by  the  fandion  of  the  Holy  Ghod.  This  In¬ 
telligence  gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  prefent  refolutions. 

Colonel  Harrifcn,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  w^as  com¬ 
manded  to  condudl  the  king  from  Hurd  cadle  to  Wind¬ 
for,  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  affli6Ied  fub- 
je6ls,  who  ran  to  have  a  fight  of  their  fovereign,  were 
greatly  affe^Ied  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face 
and  perfon.  He  had  permitted  his  beard  to  grow  ; 
his  hair  ivas  become  venerably  gray,  rather  by  the 
preflure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time  ,  while  the 
red  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and 
decay.  He  had  long  been  attended  by  an  old  decre- 
pid  fervant  whofe  name  was  Sir  P/oi/ip  Warwick^  who 
could  only  deplore  his  mader’s  fate  without  being  able 
to  revenge  his  caufe.  All  the  exterior  fymbols  of  fo- 
verelgnty  were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants 
had  orders  to  ferve  kina  without  ceremony.  He  could 
not,  however,  be  perfuaded  that  his  adverfarles  would 
bring  him  to  a  formal  trial  j  but  he  every  moment  ex¬ 
pelled  to  be  defpatched  by  private  aflafliiiation.  ^  ^ 

From  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  January  was  fpent 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
court  of  judice  confided  of  133  perfons  named  by  the 
commons ;  but  of  thefe  never  above  70  met  upon  the 
trial.  The  members  were  chiefiy  compofed  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  mod  of  them  of  very 
mean  birth,  together  with  fome  of  the  louder  houfe, 
and  a  few  citizens  of  London.  Bradffiaw  a  lawyer 
was  chofen  prefident  j  Coke  was  appointed  lolicitor  for 
the  people  of  England  j  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Alke, 
were  named  affidants.  The  court  fat  In  Wedminder- 
hall.  When  the  king  was  brought  forw^ard  before  the 
court,  he  was  condu6led  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair 
placed  within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  pri¬ 
foner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  dill  main¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  a  king.  His  charge  w’as  then 
read  by  the  follcitor,  accufing  him  of  having  been  the 
caufe  of  all  the  bloodflicd  which  had  flow’ed  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  w^ar  j  after  which  Braddiaw^  di- 
redled  bis  difeourfe  to  him,  and  told  him  that  the 
court  expelled  his  anfwer. 

The  king  began  bis  defence  with  declining  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court.  He  reprelented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  tw^o  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  having  finiihed  almod  every  article,  he  cx- 
pefled  a  different  treatment  from  wffiat  he  had  norr  re¬ 
ceived.  He  perceived,  he  fald,  no  appearance  of  ar>. 
upper  houfe,  which  w^as  necelTary  to  conditute  a  jud 
tribunal..  He  alleged  that  he  was  hlmfclf  the  king 
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and  fountain  of  law,  and  confequently  could  not  be 
tried  by  laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  affent  5 
that  having  been  intrufted  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  he  w^ould  not  now  betray  therti  by  recognizing 
a  power  founded  in  ufurpation  ^  that  he  tvas  willing, 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  his  defence  ^  but  that  before  them  he  mud  decline 
any  apology  for  his  innocence,  left  he  fhould  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the 
conftitution.  Bradfliaw,  in  order  to  fupport  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court,  infifted,  that  they  had  received 
their  authority  from  the  people,  thefourceof  all  right. 
He  prefted  the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
court  that  was  delegated  by  the  commons  of  England, 
and  interrupted  and  overruled  him  in  his  attempts  to 
reply.  In  this  manner  the  king  w^as  three  times  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  perfifted  in  de¬ 
clining  its  jurifdidlion.  The  fourth  and  laft  time  he 
was  brought  before  this  felf-created  tribunal,  as  he  was 
proceeding  thither,  he  was  infulted  by  the  foldiers  and 
the  mob,  who  cried  out,  “  Juflice  !  juftice  !  Execu¬ 
tion  !  execution  !”  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His 
judges  having  now  examined  fome  witnelles,  by  whom 
it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  a- 
gainft  the  forces  coinmiflioned  by  parliament,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxi¬ 
ous  at  this  time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with 
the  two  houfes,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  intended 
to  refign  the  crowm  to  his  fon  *,  but  the  court  refufed 
compliance,  and  confidered  his  requeft  as  an  artifice  to 
delay  juftice. 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  thefe  inftancesof 
low-bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and  equal.  In  going 
through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  fol¬ 
diers  and  rabble  were  again  inftigated  to  cry  out  Ju¬ 
ftice  and  execution  !  They  reviled  him  with  the  moft 
bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  infults,  one  mifereant 
prefumed  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his  fovereign.  He  pa¬ 
tiently  bore  their  infolence  :  “  Poor  fouls  (cried  he), 
they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  fame  manner  for 
fixpence.”  Thofe  of  the  populace  who  ftill  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity  exprefi'ed  their  forrow^  in  fighs  and 
tears.  A  foldier  more  compaftionate  than  the  reft  could 
not  help  imploring  a  blefling  on  his  royal  head.  An 
afticer  overhearing  him,  ftruck  the  honeft  centinel  to 
the  ground  before  the  king  ;  who  could  not  help  faying, 
that  the  puniihment  exceeded  the  offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  defired  permif- 
fion  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  by  Dr  Juxon  late  biftiop  of 
London.  Thefe  requefts  w-ere  granted,  and  alfo  three 
days  to  prepare  for  execution.  Every  night  between 
his  fentence  and  execution,  the  king  ftept  found  as  ufual, 
though  the  noife  of  the  workmen  employed  in  framing 
the  fcaffold  continually  refounded  in  his  ears.  The  fatal 
morning  being  at  laft  arrived,  he  rofe  early  ,  and  call¬ 
ing  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  drefling  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
fo  great  a  folemnity.  The  ftreet  before  Whitehall  was 
the  place  deftined  for  his  execution  j  for  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  this  (hould  increafe  the  feverity  of  his  punifh- 
ment.  He  was  led  through  the  banqueting-houfe  to  the 
fcaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend 
and  fervant  Biftiop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  fame  mild  and 
ileady  virtues  with  his  mafter.  The  fcaffold^  which  was 


covered  wfith  black,  w^as  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  fol-  Britain, 
diers  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tomlinfon  ;  and 
on  it  were  to  be  feen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  exe¬ 
cutioners  in  mafks.  The  people,  in  crowds,  flood  at 
a  greater  diftance.  The  king  furveyed  all  thefe  folemn 
preparations  with  calm  compofure  ^  and,  as  he  could 
not  exped  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  diftance,  he 
addrefled  himfelf  to  the  few  perfons  who  flood  round 
him.  He  there  juftified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars  :  he  obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  fhown  him  the  example  5  and 
that  he  had  no  other  object  in  his  w^arlike  preparations, 
than  to  preferve  that  authority  entire  which  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  anceftors.  But,  though  inno¬ 
cent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker  :  he  owned 
that  he  was  juftly  puniftied  for  having  confented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjuft  fentence  againft  the  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies  j  exhorted  the  people 
to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  fon 
as  his  fucceffor  j  and  fignified  his  attachment  to  the 
Proteftant  religion  as  profeffed  by  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  So  ftrong  was  the  impreflion  made  by  his  dying 
words  on  thofe  who  could  hear  him,  that  Colonel  Tom¬ 
linfon  himfelf,  to  wEofe  care  he  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow  his  head 
was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other  executioner  then, 
holding  up  the  head,  exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor.” 

It  is  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  grief,  indignation.  Grief  of 
and  aftoniftiment,  which  took  place  not  only  among  nation 
the  fpedlators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of®” 
forrow,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as 
the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 

Each  blamed  himfelf  either  with  adive  difloyalty  to 
the  king,  or  a  paffive  compliance  with  his  deftroyers. 

The  very  pulpits  that  ufed  to  refound  with  infolence 
and  fedition  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned 
repentance  ^  and  all  united  in  their  deteftation  of  thofe 
dark  hypocrites  who,  to  fatisfy  their  own  enmity,  in¬ 
volved  a  wEole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treafon. _ Charles 

was  executed  on  the  30th  of  January  1649,  49^^ 

year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign.  He  w’as  of  a 
middling  ftature,  robuft,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
vifage  w^as  pleafant,  but  melancholy  j  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continual  troubles  in  w’hich  he  w^as  involved 
might  have  made  that  impreffion  on  his  countenance. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  be-pje^y 
fore  he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  the  king 
faid  to  Juxon,  with  a  very  earneft  accent,  the  Angle 
word  Remember,  great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to 
concealed  under  that  w’ord  j  and  the  generals  vehe¬ 
mently  infifted  with  the  prelate  that  he  Ihould  inform 
them  of  the  king’s  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the 
king,  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on 
his  fon  the  forgivenefs  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this 
opportunity  in  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his 
commands,  he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  facred 
and  inviolable,  to  reiterate  that  defire  5  and  that  his 
mild  fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefent  courfe  by  an  a6l 
of  benevolence  to  his  greateft  enemies.  163 

The  diffolution  of  the  monarchy  in  Tn gland  foon  Hiffolution 
followed  the  death  of  the  monarch.  When  the  peers 
met  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  th^ychv. 
entered  upon  bufinefs  j  and  fent  down  fome  votes  to 

the 


Britain. 


- ^.1  M.H  tiiv  o  uaiiiv^j  LU 

Enthufiafm  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England,  The 
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the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take  in  the  mean  time 
the  leaft  notice.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  commons 
voted,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  wa?  ufelefs  and  danger¬ 
ous  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  aboliflied.  They  voted  it 
high  treafon  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  fon  of  the 
late  king,  as  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  A  great  feal 
was  made  *,  on  one  fide  of  which  were  engraven  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  infcription  ; 

‘‘  The  great  feal  of  England.”  On  the  reverfe  was  re- 
prefented  the  houfe  of  commons  fitting,  with  this  mot¬ 
to  :  “  On  the  firft  year  of  freedom,  by  God’s  blefTmg  re- 
flored,  1649.”  The  forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were 
changed  from  being  tranfa6led  in  the  king’s  name,  to 
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who  had  been  appointed  by  the  par-  Britain, 
army  In  Ireland,  profecuted 
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court  of  king’s  bench  was  called  the  court  of  public 
bench.  Nay,  fo  cautious  on  this  head,  it  is  faid,  were 
fome  of  the  republicans,  that.  In  reciting  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  they  w^ould  not  fay,  “  thy  kingdom,”  but  “  thy 
commonwealth^  come.”  The  king’s  flatue  in  the  ex¬ 
change  was  thrown  down  ;  and  on  the  pedeflal  thefe 
words  were  infcribed  :  Exit  tyranmis,  regum  ultimus  ; 
‘‘  The  tyrant  is  gone,  the  laft  of  the  kings.”  The 
commons,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  bind  the  princefs  E- 
lizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker j  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  :  but  the  former  foon  died  of  grief,  as  is  fuppo- 
fed,  for  her  father’s  tragical  end  j  the  latter  was  fent  be^ 
yond  fea  by  Cromwell.  The  commons  next  proceeded 
to  punifli  thofe  who  had  been  moft  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  their  late  fovereign.  The  duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  lord  Capel,  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  condemn¬ 
ed  andexecuted  j  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John  Owen 
were  alfo  condemned  and  afterwards  pardoned.  Thefe 
executions  Irritated  the  Scots :  their  loyalty  began  to 
return  j  and  the  infolence  of  the  independents,  with 
their  viflories,  inflamed  them  ftill  more.  They  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  Prince  Charles  for 
their  king,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  abridge  his  power 
by  every^  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  im- 
pofe  on  his  father. 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  palTed 
invited  into  fome  time  at  Paris,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  aflift- 
Scotland.  ance  from  that  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Scots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  pro- 
fe fling  loyalty  to  their  king,  were  neverthelefs  cruelly 
punifliing  his  adherents.  Among  others,  the  brave 
marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  prifoner,  as  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  the  Highlanders  In  the  royal  caufe  5  and 
being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  then  quartered,  and  his  limbs  ftuck  up 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  not- 
\yith (landing  all  this  leverlty,  Charles  ventured  into 
Scotland,  and  had  the  mortification  to  enter  the  gate 
of  Edinburgh  w^here  the  limbs  of  that  faithful  adherent 
166  fidl  expofed. 

His  hard  The  young  king  foon  found  that  he  had  only  ex- 
ufiige  there,  changed  his  exile  for  imprifonment.  He  was  furrounded 
and  inceffantly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergymen, 
who  having  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  were  re- 
folved  to  keep  It  flill  fubfervient,  and  to  trample  upon 
it  with  all  the  contumely  of  upflarts.  Charles  pretended 
to  give  ear  to  their  difeourfes  j  but,  however,  made  an 
attempt  to  efcape.  He  was  overtaken  and  brought 
back  :  when  he  owned  the  greatnefs  of  his  fault,  and 
tellified  his  repentance  for  what  he  had  done.  Cromwell, 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II, 
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liament  to  command  the 

the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  He  ^^7 
had  to  encounter  the  royalifls  commanded  by  the  duke  ^ 

of  Ofmond,  and  the  native  Irifli  led  on  by  O’Neale,  ^^elandl^ 
Thefe  troops  he  quickly  overcame  ^  and  mod  of  the 
towms,  intimidated  by  his  cruelty,  opened  their  gates 
at  his  approach.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the 
wTole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  defend  his  country  againft  the  Scots,  who 
had  railed  a  confiderable  army  in  fupport  of  the  royal 
caufe. 

On  the  return  of  Cromw’ell  to  England,  he  was  cho-  Infatuation 
fen  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  <^f  the  Scots, 
the  room  of  Fairfax,  who  declined  oppofing  the  pref- 
byterians.  The  new  general  immediately  fet  forward 
for  Scotland  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  wkere  he 
W’as  oppofed  by  General  Lefly,  who  formed  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  for  his  own  defence.  I'his  prudent  com¬ 
mander,  knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  In  valour  and 
difcipline,  how^ev^er  fuperior  In  numbers,  to  thofe  of 
Cromwell,  kept  himfelf  carefully  In  his  intrenchments. 

At  laft  Cromw-ell  was  drawm  into  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  poll  near  Dunbar,  wTere  his  antagonift  waited 
deliberately  to  take  advantage  of  him.  From  this  im¬ 
minent  danger,  however,  he  w^as  delivered  by  the 
madnefs  of  the  Scots  clergy.  They,  it  feems,  had 
been  wreftling  in  prayer  with  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
and  at  laft  fancied  that  they  had  obtained  the  fupe- 
rlorlty.  Revelations  were  made  to  them,  that  the  here¬ 
tical  army,  together  with  Agag  their  general,  would 
be  delivered  Into  their  hands.  Upon  the  alTurances  of 
thefe  vlfions,  they  obliged  their  general  to  defeend  in¬ 
to  the  plain,  and  give  the  Englifti  battle.  When  Crom¬ 
well  faw  this  mad  adlioh,  he  allured  his  followers,  that 
the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  army  to  fing  pfalms,  as  if  already  certain  of  ^ 
vi^lory.  ,  The  Scots,  though  double  the  number  of  the  They  are 
Engllfh,  w^ere  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  defeated  by 
great  daughter,  rvhlle  Cromwell  did  not  lofe  In  the  Cmmwell. 
a6lIon  above  40  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  remain'?  of  his  army;  and  thefe  he  further  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  royalifls,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  fervice  by  the  covenanters.  He  was  fo 
clofely  purfued  by  Cromwell,  however,  that  he  foon 
found  it  irnpofTible  to  maintain  his  army.  Obferving, 
therefore,  that  the  w^ay  w^as  open  to  England,  he  im¬ 
mediately  diredled  his  march  towards  that  country, 
where  he  expelled  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalifls 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
deceived  :  the  Englifh,  terrified  at  the  name  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  dreaded  to  join  him.  But  his  mortification  was 
greatly  Increafed,  wken  at  Worcefter  he  was  Informed 
that  Cromwell  .was  marching  with  hafty  ftrides  from 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  news  was  Charies  de, 
fcarcely  arrived,  when  Cromwell  himfelf  was  there.  Hefeated  at 
fell  upon  the  town  on  all  Tides  :  the  whole  Scots  army  Worcefter. 
was  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners;  and  the  king  him¬ 
felf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
obliged  to  fly, 

"I'he  youi  g  king  now  entered  upon  a  feene  of  ad¬ 
ventures  the  moft  romantic  that  can  be  imagined.  Af- 
ter  his  hair  w’as  cut  oft,  the  better  to  difguife  his  per-  tures  after- 
fon,  he  w^orked  for  fome  days  in  the  habit  of  a  peafant,  wards. 

3  N  cutting 
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Britain,  cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt 

- '  to  retire  into  Wales,  under  the  conduct  of  one  Pendrel 

a  poor  farmer,  who  was  fincerely  attached  to  his  caufc. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  difappolnted  *,  every 
pafs  being  guarded  to  prevent  their  efcape.  Being  ob¬ 
liged  to  return,  he  met  one  Colonel  Carelefs,  who  had 
efcaped  the  carnage  at  Worcefter.  In  his  company 
the  king  was  obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  oak  j  among 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  fpent  the  day  toge¬ 
ther,  while  they  heard  the  foldiers  of  the  enemy  in 
purfuitof  them  below.  From  thence  he  pafied  with 
imminent  danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  Colonel 
Lane,  a  zealous  royalift  in  Stafforddiirc.  There  he 
deliberated  about  the  means  of  efcaping  into  France  j 
and  Briflol  being  fuppofed  the  properell  port,  it  was 
refolved  that  he  Ihould  ride  thither  before  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  filler,  on  a  vifit  to  one  Mrs  Norton,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey, 
he  every  day  met  with  perfons  whofe  faces  he  knew, 
and  at  one  time  paffed  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
enemy’s  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton’s,  the  firfl  perfon 
they  faw  was  one  of  his  own  chaplains  fitting  at  the 
door,  and  amufing  himfelf  with  feeing  people  play  at 
bowls.  The  king,  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his 
horfe  in  the  liable,  Was  Hiown  to  an  apartment  which 
Mrs  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  faid  he  had 
the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  fent  to  him  with 
fome  refrelhment,  no  fooner  beheld  his  face,  which  was 
very  pale  with  anxic:yand  fatigue,  than  he  rccolle6led 
his  king  and  mailer  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  while  the 
tears  dreamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,  “  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  to  fee  your  majelly.”  The  king  was  alarmed  ^ 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  mailer  ;  and  the 
honed  fervant  punclually  obeyed  him. 

No  diip  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  fet  fail 
from  Bridol  either  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  go  elfewhere  for  a  palfage.  He  therefore  re¬ 
paired  to  the  houfe  of  Colonel  Wyndham  in  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  His  mother,  a 
venerable  matron,  feemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  life 
nobly  rew^arded  in  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  pro- 
te£lion  to  her  king.  She  exprefled  no  dilTatisfa^lion  at 
having  lod  three  Jons  and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence 
of  his  caufe,  fince  die  was  honoured  in  being  indrumen- 
tal  in  his  own  prefervation. 

Pnrfiiing  from  thence  his  journey  to  the  fea-dde,  he 
once  more  had  a  very  narrow  efcape  at  a  little  inn, 
where  he  fet  up  for  the  night.  The  day  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  folemn  fad  *,  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who 
had  been  a  foldier  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was 
preaching  agaiiid  the  king  in  a  little  chapel  fronting 
the  houfe.  Charles,  to  avoid  fnfpicion,  was  hhnfelf 
among  the  audience.  It  happened  that  a  fraith,  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining 
the  horfes  belonging  to  the  pallengers,  and  came  to  af- 
fure  the  preacher,  that  he  knew  by  the  fafliion  of  the 
fhoes,  that  one  of  the  drangers  horfes  came  from  the 
north.  The  preacher  immediately  affirmed,  that  this 
horfe  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart, 
and  indantly  went  with  a  condable  to  fearch  the  inn. 
But  Charles  had  taken  timely  precautions,  and  left  the 
inn  before  the  condable’s  arrival. 


At  Shoreham,  in  Suflex,  a  vcffel  was  at  lad  found,  Britain,  ^ 
in  which  he  embarked.  He  w^as  known  to  fo  many,  "  v 
that  if  he  had  not  fet  fail  at  that  critical  moment,  it 
had  been  impodible  for  him  to  efcape.  After  41 
concealment,  he  arrived  fafely  at  Fefehamp  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  No  lefs  than  40  men  and  women  had  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  been  privy  to  his  efcape.  ^73 

Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  triumph  j 
and  his  drd  care  was  to  deprefs  the  Scots,  on  account  as  a  * 
of  their  having  withjiood  the  woj'h  of  the  go/fyel  as  he  conquered 
called  it.  An  a(5l  was  palled  for  abolllhing  royalty  in  province. 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
province  to  the  EngliHi  commonwealth.  It  was  em¬ 
powered,  however,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  En- 
gliQi  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  didribute 
judice  j  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiadics,  were  not  much 
dilfatisfied  with  the  government. 

All  parts  of  the  Eritidi  dominions  being  now  redu- War  with 
ced  to  pcrfe6l  fubjedlion  to  the  parliament,  they  next 
refolved  to  challile  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very 
flight  caufes  of  complaint.  It  happened  that  one  Dr 
Doiiflaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king’s 
judges,  being  fent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to 
Holland,  was  aifaflinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  alfo, 

Mr  St  John,  appointed  their  ambafiador  to  that  court, 
was  infulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Thefe  were  thought  fufficient  rcafons  for  a  declaration 
of  war  againd  the  Hollanders  by  the  commonwealth 
of  England.  The  parliament’s  chief  dependence  lay 
in  the  a6livity  and  courage  of  Blake  their  admiral  ; 
who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command 
till  late  in  life,  yet  furpafled  all  that  went  before  him 
in  courage  and  dexterity.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
Dutch  oppofed  to  him  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp, 
to  whom  their  country  never  fince  produced  an  equal. 

Many  were  the  engagements  between  thefe  celebrated 
admirals,  and  various  was  their  fuccefs.  Several  dread¬ 
ful  encounters  ferved  rather  to  (how  the  excellency  of 
the  admirals  than  to  determine  their  fuperiority.  At 
lad  the  Dutch,  who  felt  many  great  difadvantages  by 
the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  fufpenlion  of 
their  lilheries,  were  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The 
parliament,  however,  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable  an - 
fwer.  They  dudied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long 
as  they  could  ;  rightly  judging,  that  while  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  exerted  by  fca,  it  would  diminifh  the 
formidable  power  of  Cromwell  by  land.  ^  ^ 

This  great  afpirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their  Crcmv/ell 
defigns  *,  and  therefore,  fecure  in  the  attachment  ofrefolvesto 
the  army,  refolved  to  feize  the  fovereign  power. 
perfuaded  the  officers  to  prefent  a  petition  for  payment  ^  * 
of  arrears,  and  redrefs  of  grievances.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  :  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  prefented,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  de- 
fired  the  parliament  to  confider  how  many  years  they 
had  Art,  and  what  pretenfions  they  had  formerly  made 
of  their  defigns  to  new-model  the  houfe,  and  eftablilh 
freedom  on  its  broadefl:  bafis.  They  alleged,  that  it 
was  novv^  full  time  to  give  place  to  others  ,  and  however 
meritorious  their  a£lions  might  have  been,  yet  the  reft 
of  the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  manifeil 
their  patriotifm  in  defence  of  their  country.  The 
houfe  was  highly  offended  ;  they  appointed  a  committee 
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Biitain-  to  prepare  an  aft,  ordaining  that  all  perfoiis  who  pre- 
fented  fuch  petitions  for  the  future  ihould  be  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  To  this  the  olTicers  made  a 
very  warm  remonftrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry 
a  reply.  Cromwell,  being  informed  of  this  altercation, 
ftarted  up  in  the  utmoft  feeming  fury,  and  turning  to 
Major  Vernon,  cried  out,  “  that  he  was  compelled  to 
do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  Hand  on 
end.”  Then  haftening  to  the  houfe  ^dth  300  fol- 
thepar-diers,  and  with  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his 
countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended 
to  the  debates  for  fome  time.  When  the  queftion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  fuddenly  darted  up,  and  began  to 
load  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreffion,  and  robbery  of  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Upon  which,  damping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
the  fignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  im¬ 
mediately  filled  with  armed  men.  Then,^  addrefiing 
himfelf  to  the  members,  “  For  diame  (faid  he),  get 
you  gone.  Give  place  to  honeder  men  ^  to  thofe  who 
will  more  faithfully  difeharge  their  trud.  You  are  no 
longer  a  parliament  j  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament  j  the  Lord  has  done  with  you.”  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  againd  this  condu(d:,  “  Sir  Harry  ! 
(cries  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice),  O  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
Tl|e  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !”  Taking 
hold  then  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  “  Thou 
art  a  whoremader,”  cries  he  ;  to  another,  “  Thou  art 
an  adulterer  j”  to  a  third,  “  Thou  art  a  drunkard  5”  to 
a  fourth,  “  Thou  art  a  glutton,  &c.”  “  It  is  you 

(continued  he  to  the  members),  that  have  forced  me 
upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
work.”  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  “  Take  away 
that  bauble,”  cried  he  :  after  v,?hich,  turning  out  all 
the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  locked  *,  and  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  re¬ 
turned  to  Whitehall. 

Thus  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  centered 
in  Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfa(S:ion  became,  in 
eiTe61,  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  uncontroulable  au¬ 
thority.  Being  willing,  however,  to  amufe  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he  propofed  to 
give  his  fubje^ts  a  parliament  j  but  fuch  a  one  as 
diould  be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpofe  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fovereign  power 
Ihould  be  veiled  in  144  perfons,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  parliament  j  and  he  undertook  to  make  the 
choice  himfelf.  The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the 
loweft,  meaneft,  and  moft  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  To  go  further  than 
others  in  the  abfurdities  of  fanaticifm  was  the  chief 
qualification  upon  which  each  of  thefe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  feripture,  and  ren¬ 
dered  ridiculous  by  their  mifapplication,  ferved  to 
fliow  their  excefs  of  folly.  One  of  them  particularly, 
w^ho  was  called  Praife  God  Barebone^  a  canting  leather- 
feller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  aflembly,  and  it  was 
called  BarehonPs  Parliament.  They  w^ere  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Antinomians  j  a  fed  that,  after  receiving  the 
fpirit,  fuppofed  themfelves  incapable  of  error  \  and  the 
fifth-monarchy-men,  who  every  hour  expeded  Chrift’s 
fecond  coming  on  earth.  They  began  by  choofing 
eight  of  their  tribe  to  feek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while 
the  reft  calmly  fat  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  fuppref- 
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lion  of  the  clergy,  the  univerfities,  and  couifes  of  , 

nice  ;  and  inflead  of  all  this,  it  was  their  intent  to  fub-  ^ 
flitute  the  law  of  Mofes.  ^  ^7^ 

It  was  impoflible  fuch  a  legiflature  as  could 
fland  j  even  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim  againfl;  it, 

Cromwell  himfelf  to  be  afhamed  of  their  abfurdities. 

He  had  carefully  chofen  many  perfons  among  them 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interefls,  and  thefe 
he  commanded  to  dlfmifs  the  aflembly.  Thefe  accord¬ 
ingly  met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  refl  of  their  fra¬ 
ternity  *,  and  obferving  to  each  other  that  this  parlia¬ 
ment  had  fat  long  enough,  they  haflcned  to  Cromwell, 
with  Roufe  their  fpeaker  at  their  head,  and  into  his 
hands  refigned  the  authority  with  which  he  had  inverted 
them.  Cromwell  accepted  their  refignation  with  plca- 
fure  :  but  being  told  that  fome  of  their  number  were 
refraftory,  he  fent  Colonel  White  to  clear  the  houfe  of 
fuch  as  ventured  to  remain  there.  I’hey  had  placed 
one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel 
had  arrived  j  and  he  being  afkedby  the  colonel.  What 
they  did  there  ?  Moyer  replied  very  gravely.  That  they  ^ 
were  feeking  the  Lord.  “  Then  you  may  go  elfe- 
wLere  (cried  White)  \  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  here  thefe  many  years.” 

The  fliadoiv  of  a  parliament  being  thus  dilTolved,  the  Cromwell 
orticers,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  declared 
prote6lor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  pmteaor. 

mayor  and  aldermen  were  fent  for  to  give  folemnity 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  was  inftituted  into  his 
new  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England.  He  was  to  be  addrefied  by  the  title  of  High- 
nefs  ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in 
a  great  meafure  neceffaiy  that  fome  perfon  fhould  take 
the  fupreme  command  \  for  affairs  were  brought  into 
fuch  a  fituation,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  power  could 
prevent  a  renewal  of  former  bloodftied  and  confufion.  iSo 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  adjufted  in  the  He  fettles 
following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed,  which 
was  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  perfons. 

Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  named  three,  of  whom  the  prote^for  chofe 
one.  The  protestor  was  appointed  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  fuch  powers  as  the 
king  was  pofleffed  of.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  verted 
in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fitting,  or  with 
the  council  at  other  times.  He  was  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  a  parliament  once  every  three  years,  and  to  allow 
them  to  fit  five  months  without  adjournment.  A  ftand- 
ing  army  was  eftablifhed  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe  *,  and  funds  were  affigned  for  their  fupport.  The 
prote61or  enjoyed  his  office  for  life  ^  and  on  his  death, 
his  place  was  to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.  Of  all  thefe 
claufes  the  rtanding  army  was  fufficient  for  Cromwell’s 
purpofe  y  for,  while  pofleffed  of  that  inftrument,  he 
could  mould  the  reft  of  the  conftitution  to  his  pleafure 
at  any  time.  He  chofe  his  council  from  among  his  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers 
and  vi61:ories,  to  each  of  whom  he  affigned  a  penfion 
of  loool.  a-year.  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops, 
upon  whofe  fidelity  he  depended  for  fupport,  paid  a 
month  in  advance  ;  the  magazines  were  alfo  well  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  public  treafure  managed  with  frugality 
3  N  2  and 
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and  care  ;  while  his  aftivity,  vigilance,  and  refolution, 

'  were  fo  well  exerted,  that  he  difcovered  every  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plot  for  an  infurrec- 
tion,  before  they  took  efieft. 

Thus  Cromwell  continued  to  govern,  though  with¬ 
out  afluming  the  title  of  kitigy  in  as  abfolute  a  manner 
as  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in  Europe.  As  he  was 
feared  at  home,  fo  he  made  himfelf  refpefted  abroad. 
'I'he  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats, 
were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Cromwell  obliged  them 
to  pay  deference  to  the  Britilh  flag.  He  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  interefts  of  the  king,  to  pay 
85,000!.  as  an  indemnification  for  former  expences, 
and  to  reftore  to  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company  a 
part  of  thofe  dominions  which  they  had  been  dif- 
pofleffed  of  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign. 
The  miniftry  of  France  thought  proper  to  pay  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  imperious  charafter  of  the  protedor  j  and 
he  having  lent  that  court  a  body  of  6000  men -to  at¬ 
tack  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
obtained  a  fignal  victory,  the  French  put  Dunkirk  in¬ 
to  his  hands  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment.  By  means 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blake  J  he  humbled  Spain  pro- 
digioufly,  as  alfo  the  Algerines  and  Tunefines.  Penn 
and  Venables,  two  other  admirals,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola;  but  failing  of  this,  they  fleered 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  Yet  fo  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  of 
this  conquefl,  that,  on  their  return,  the  two  admirals 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  principal  obje6l  of  their  equipment. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  numerous  flanding 
army  could  be  maintained,  and  fo  many  foreign  W’ars 
carried  on,  without  incurring  extraordinary  expences. 
The  proteftor’s  revenues  were  fo  much  exhaufled,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  methods  which  he 
probably  would  not  have  chofen,  had  he  not  been  driven 
to  them  by  neceflity.  One  or  two  confpiracies  entered  in¬ 
to  by  the  royalifls,  which  were  detected  and  puniflied, 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
that  party,  of  the  tenth  penny  on  all  their  poffeflions. 
In  order  to  raife  this  oppreflive  impofition,  ten  major- 
generals  w'ere  inflituted,  w'ho  divided  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  into  fo  many  military  jurifdi6lions.  I'hefe  men 
had  power  to  fubjefl  whom  they  pleafed  to  this  tax, 
and  to  imprifon  fuch  as  denied  their  jurifdiftion.  Un¬ 
der  colour  of  thefe  powers  they  exercifed  the  mofl  ar¬ 
bitrary  authority  j  the  people  had  no  proteflion  againfl 
their  exaftions  j  the  very  malk  of  liberty  was  thrown 
off,  and  all  property  was  at  the  difpofal  of  a  military 
tribunal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation  cried  out  for 
a  free  parliament.  Cromwell  affembled  one  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  clairours;  but  as  fpeedily  dlffolved  it 
when  he  found  it  refraftory  to  his  commands.  At  lafl, 
as  parliaments  w’ere  always  held  in  fuch  eflimation  by 
the  people,  he  refolved  to  give  them  one,  but  fuch  as 
fliould  be  entirely  of  his  own  choofing,  and  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures.  Lefl  any  of  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  fliould  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  placed  at 
the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council. 

The  principal  defign  of  convening  this  affembly  was, 
that  they  fliould  offer  him  the  crow'n,  with  the  title  of 
ling,  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty.  His  crea¬ 
tures,  therefore,  took  care  to  inlinuate  the  confufion 


there  was  in  legal  proceedings  without  the  name  of  a  Britain, 
king  5  that  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  '  v ' 
limits  of  the  prefent  magiftrates  authority,  but  thofe 
of  a  king  had  been  well  afeertained  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  The  motion  was  at  lafl  formally  made  in  the 
houfe,  eafily  carried  through,  and  nothing  was  now 
wanting  but  Cromwell’s  own  confent  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  among  the  kings  of  England.  This  confent, 
however,  he  never  had  refolution  enough  to  give.  His 
doubts  continued  for  fome  days  j  and  the  conference 
carried  on  with  the  members  who  made  him  the  offer, 
fo  far  as  it  Is  on  his  part  intelligible,  feems  to  argue  155 
that  he  w'as  defirous  of' being  compelled  to  accept  the  which  he 
offer:  however,  the  conference  ended  in  his  total 
fufal.  187 

With  all  thefe  proffered  honours,  and  with  all  hisBismifera- 
defpotic  pow’er,  the  fituation  of  Cromwxll  was  far  from^.'^  fitua- 
being  enviable.  Perhaps  no  fituation,  however  mean,  ’ 
or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  diflrefs- 
ful  than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  was  loading  him 
with  congratulations  and  addreffes.  He  had  at  lafl: 
rendered  himfelf  hateful  to  every  party,  and  he  owed 
his  fafety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  one 
another.  His  arts  of  diflimulatlon  w-ere  exhaufled  j 
none  could  be  deceived  by  them*,  even  thofe  of  his  own 
party  and  principles  difdaining  the  ufe  to  which  he  had 
converted  his  zeal  and  profeflions.  Though  the  whole 
nation  filently  detefled  his  adminiflration,  he  had  not 
been  completely  wretched  if  he  could  have  found  do- 
meflic  confolation.  But  even  his  own  family  had  em¬ 
braced  republican  principles  wdth  fo  much  vehemence, 
that  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold  him  in- 
vefled  with  uncontroulable  power  ;  and  Mrs  Claypole, 
his  favourite  daughter,  upbraided  him,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  with  all  the  crimes  which  led  him  to  trample  on 
the  throne.  To  add  to  all  this,  not  only  were  confpi¬ 
racies  formed  againfl  him,  but  he  was  at  lafl  taught, 
upon  reafoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only 
defirable,  but  his  aflaflinatlon  would  be  meritorious. 

A  book  was  publiflred  by  Colonel  Titus,  a  man  who 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  caufe,  entitled  KilU 
ing  no  murder.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  appeared 
at  that  time,  or  perhaps  of  thofe  that  have  fince 
appeared,  this  was  the  mofl  eloquent  and  maflerly. 

Cromwell  read  it,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  fmiled  af- 
terw'ards. 

The  ufurper  now  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  had-facrificed  his  former  tranquillity  was  only  an  in¬ 
let  to  frefti  inquietudes.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe¬ 
tual  fears  of  affaflination.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  piflols  in  his  pockets.  His 
afpeft  was  clouded  by  a  fettled  gloom,  and  he  regarded 
every  ftranger  with  fufpicion.  He^  was  always  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  guard,  and  travelled  in  a  hurry. 

He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went  j 
and  never  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  jgs 
fame  chamber.  At  lafl  he  was  delivered  from  this  life  and  death, 
of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he 
died  September  3d  1658,  after  having  ufurped  the  go¬ 
vernment  nine  years.  ^ 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  fucceeded  In  his  office  of  pro- Richard 
teftor  by  his  fon  Richard,  who  Immediately  called  aCromweli- 
parliament.  To  this  aflembly  the  army  prefented  a  re  protector, 
monflrance,  defiring  fome  perfon  for  their  general  in 
whom  they  could  confide.  The  houfe  voted  fuch  meet¬ 
ings 
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ings  and  remonffcrances  unlawful 
ficers,  furrounding  Richard’s  houfe,  forced  him  to  dif- 
folve  the  parliament  j  and  foon  after  he  (igned  an  ab¬ 
dication  of  the  government.  His  younger  brother 
Henry,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Ireland,  followed  Richard’s  example,  and  refigned  his 
commiflion  without  linking  a  blow. 

The  officers,  thus  left  at  liberty,  refolved  to  reflore 
the  rump  parliament  as  it  was  called,  confiding  of  that 
remnant  of  a  parliament  which  had  condemned  Charles. 
7'hey  were  no  fooner  reinflated  in  their  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  than  they. began  to  humble  the  army  by  calhier- 
ing  fome  of  the  officers,  and  appointing  others  on 
whom  they  could  have  more  dependence.  The  officers 
immediately  refolved  to  diflblve  the  aflembly.  Lambert, 
one  of  the  general  officers,  dre'v  up  a  chofen  body  of 
troops  ;  and  placing  them  in  the  llreets  which  led  to 
Weflminfter-hall,  when  the  fpeaker  Lenthal  proceeded 
in  his  carriage  to  the  houfe,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conduced  him  home.  The  other 
members  were  likewife  intercepted  ;  and  the  army  re¬ 
turned  to  their  quarters  to  obferve  a  folemn  fad,  which 
generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 
A  committee  was  then  ele£led,  of  23  perfons*,  of  wffiom 
feven  w^ere  officers.  Thefe  they  pretended  to  invell  with 
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eftablifhed,  which  gave  the  nation  a  profpecl  of  endlefs 
fervitude  and  tyranny  without  redrefs. 

Upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had  by  their  owni  au¬ 
thority  diffolved  the  parliament.  General  Monk,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland  with  8000  veteran  troops,  pro- 
telled  againfl  the  meafure,  and  refolved  to  defend  the 
national  privileges.  As  foon  as  he  put  his  army  in  mo¬ 
tion,  he  found  himfelf  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  par¬ 
ties  •,  but  fo  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind, 
that,  till  the  very  lafl,  it  w^as  impoffible  to  know  which 
fide  he  defigned  to  take.  A  remarkable  infiance  of  this 
cautious  behaviour  was,  that,  when  his  own  brother 
came  to  him  with  a  melT.ige  from  Lord  Granville  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  refufed  all  converfation  with  him 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  told  his  errand  to  Mr  Price, 
the  general’s  own  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  known  pro¬ 
bity  and  honour. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  w^ere  preparing  an  army  to 
oppofe  him,  Monk  amufed  them  with  iiegociations  5 
and  the  people,  finding  themfelves  not  entirely  defence- 
lefs,  began  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament.  The  Rump, 

’  finding  themfelves  invited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  part  of 
the  army,  again  ventured  to  refume  their  feats,  and  to 
thunder  votes  in  their  turn  againfi  the  officers  and  that 
party  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  ejefted. 
Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they  lent  or- 
ders  to  the  troops  to  repair  immediately  to  the  garri- 
fons  appointed  for  them.  The  foldlers  obeyed  j  and 
Lambert  at  lafi  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  whole 
army.  Monk  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  London.  The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked 
round  him  wdth  addrefles,  expreffing  their  defire  of  a 
new^  parliament  j  but  that  general,  ftill  continuing  his 
inflexible  taciturnity,  at  lafi  came  to  St  Albans,  vvithin 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  leaving  all  the  w’orld  in 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  and  defigns.  Here  he  fent  the 
parliament  a  mefiage,  defiring  them  to  remove  fucli 
forces  as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters. 
Some  of  tlie  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order  3 
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upon  W’hich  the  of-  and  fuch  as  did  not.  Monk  turned  out  by  force  :  after  Britain, 
which  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  hh:  army  in  Well- 
minfier.  The  houfe  voted  him  thanks  for  his  fervices :  i9<j 

he  delired  them  to  call  a  free  parliament  3  and  this  foon 
infpired  the  citizens  to  refufe  fubmiffion  to  the  P^^efent 
government.  They  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the  Weltrain^ 
members  formerly  excluded  by  Colonel  Pride  Ihould  be  fter. 
replaced.  For  this  they  were  punifiied  by  Monk,  at 
the  defire  of  the  parliament.  He  arrefied  1 1  of  the  Puniflies 
rnofi  obnoxious  of  the  common-council  3  broke  the 
gates  and  portcullifes  3  and,  having  expofed  it  to  the 
fcorn  and  contempt  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  quarters  at  Wefiminfier.  The  next 
day,  however,  he  made  an  apology  for  this  condu61, 
and  promlfed  for  the  future  to  co-operate  with  the 
mayor  and  common-council  in  fuch  fchemes  as  they 
Ihould  approve. 

The  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  TheyReftores 
tried  every  method  to  gain  off  the  general  from  his  new^tbe  fe- 
alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promifed  to  inveft  him 
with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magifirate,  and  to  fupport 
his  iifurpation.  But  Monk  was  too  jufi,  or  too  wife,^ 
to  hearken  to  fuch  wnld  propofals  3  he  refolved  to  re- 
fiore  the  fecluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to  bring 
about  a  new  election. 

The  reftoration  of  the  expelled  members  w^as  eafily^ 
effeded  3  and  their  number  w^as  fo  much  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Rump,  that  the  chiefs  of  this  lafi  party  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  in  their  turn.  The  refio- 
red  members  began  wdth  repealing  all  thofe  orders  by 
wffiich  they  had  been  expelled.  They  renewed  and  en¬ 
larged  the  general’s  commilTion  3  fixed  a  proper  fiipend 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  army  3  and,  having 
paffed  thefe' votes,  they  diflblved  themfelves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  afifembling  of  a  new  parlia-  109 
ment.  Meanwhile,  Monk  new-modelled  his  army  to  the  P^r- 
purpofes  he  had  in  view.  Some  officers,  by  his  dire^flion, 
prefented  him  with  an  add  refs,  in  which  they  promifed  ^ 
to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 

He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  figned  by  all  the  difierent  regiments  3  and  this 
furnffhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  dilmiffing  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  by  whom  it  w^as  rejeded. 

In  the  midfi  of  thefe  tranfadions,  Lambert,  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower,  efcaped  from  his  prifon, 
and  began  to  raife  forces  3  and  as  his  adivity  and  prin¬ 
ciples  were  fufficiently  known.  Monk  took  the  earlieft 
precautions  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  He  difpatched 
againfi  him  Colonel  Ingoldfhy,  with  his  own  regiment, 
before  Lambert  had  time  to  aflemble  his  dependents. 

That  officer  had  taken  poflefiion  of  Daventry  with  four 
troops  of  horfe:  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined- 
Ingoldfby ;  to  whom  he  himfelf  furrendered,  not  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  firong  marks  of  pufillanimity. 

All  tliis  time  Monk  fiill  perfified  in  his  referve3 
would  he  intruft  his  fecret  intentions  with  any  perfon,. 
except  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfliire.  He 
was  of  a  fedentary  and  fiudious  difpontion  3  and  with 
him  alone  did  the  general  deliberate  on  the  great  and 
dangerous  enterprife  of  the  refioration.  Sir  John  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  had  a  commiffion  from  the  king,  applied  for 
accefs  to  the  general  3  but  he  W’as  defired  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville  refufed,  though 
twice  urged,  to  deliver  his  mell'age  to  any  but  the  ge-- 
neral  himfelf:  fo  that  Monk,  now  finding  he  could  de-> 
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pend  on  tins  minifter’s  fecrecy,  opened  to  Inm  his  whole 
intentions;  but,  with  his  ufual  caution,  refufed  to  com¬ 
mit  any  thing  to  paper.  In  confequeiice  of  thefe,  the 
king  left  the  Spanifh  territories,  where  he  very  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  refpe£l; 
and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  further  advice. 

The  new  parliament  being  aflembled,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimflone  was  chofen  fpeaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a 
royalift  in  his  heart.  The  affedlions  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king;  yet  fuch  were  their  fears,  and  fuch 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpeech,  that  no  one 
dared  for  fome  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
At  length  Monk  gave  directions  to  Annefly,  prefident 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran¬ 
ville,  a  fervant  of  the  king’s,  had  been  fent  over  by  his 
majelly,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  7’his  mefl'age  was  received  wdth 
the  utmoft  joy.  Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter  read, 
and*  the  king’s  propofals  immediately  accepted  of.  He 
offered  a  general  amnefly  to  all  perfons  whatfoever,  and 
that  without  any  exceptions  but  what  fhould  be  made 
by  parliament.  He  promifed  to  indulge  ferupulous 
confciences  with  liberty  in  matters  of  religion;  to  leave 
to  the  examination  of  parliament  the  claims  of  all  fuch 
•as  poflefled  lands  with  contefted  titles ;  to  confirm  all 
thefe  conceffions  by  aCI  of  parliament ;  to  fatisfy  the 
army  under  General  Monk  with  refpeCl:  to  their  arrears, 
and  to  give  the  fame  rank  to  his  officers  tvhen  they 
ihould  be  enlifted  in  the  king’s  army. 

In  confequence  of  this  good  agreement  between  king 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  Englifh  admiral  waited 
on  his  majefty  to  inform  him  that  the  fleet  expeCled  his 
orders  at  Scheveling.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
v^ent  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high 
rdmiral.  The  king  embarked,  and  landing  at  Dover, 
was  received  by  the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  em¬ 
braced.  He  entered  London  in  1660,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day;  and  was  attended  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  teftified  their  joy 
by  the  loudeft  acclamations. 

Charles  11.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
reftoration.  Being  naturally  of  an  engaging  counte¬ 
nance,  and  poffeifed  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofition, 
he  became  the  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  his  fubjeCls.  They 
had  now  felt  the  miferics  of  anarchy,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  thefe  miferies  was  the  fatisfaClion  they  felt  on 
the  acceffion  of  their  young  monarch.  His  firfl;  mea- 
fures  were  calculated  to  give  univerfal  fatisfa6lion.  He 
feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the  memory  of  pafl;  animofities, 
and  of  uniting  every  party  in  afleeffion  for  their  prince 
and  country.  He  admitted  into  his  council  the  mofl: 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former 
diftimffions.  The  prefljyterians  fliared  this  honour 
equally  with  the  royalifts.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  pref- 
byterian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the 
king.  Admiral  Montague  was  created  earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  General  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.  Morrice, 
the  general’s  friend,  was  created  fecretary  of  ftate.  But 
what  gave  the  greateft  contentment  to  the  nation  was 
the  judicious  choice  which  the  king  at  firff  made  of  his 
principal  minifters  and  favourites.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  prime  minifter  and 
chancellor.  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond, 


was  Reward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  earl  of  Soiithamp-  Britain, 
ton  high-treafurer;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  of 
ftate.  Thefe  men,  united  together  in  the  firideft 
friendfliip,  and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclina¬ 
tions,  fupported  each  others  credit,  and  purfued  the 
interefts  of  the  public. 

The  parliament  having  been  fummoned  without  the 
king’s  confent,  received  at  firft  only  the  title  of  a  con^ 
vention  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  adl  palled  for  that 
purpofe,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  name  of 
parliomerit.  Both  houfes  owned  the  guilt  of  the  for¬ 
mer  rebellion,  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  fubjeds,  his  majefty’s 
gracious  pardon  and  indemnity.  The  king  had  be¬ 
fore  promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch 
as  ftiould  be  excepted  by  parliament:  he  now  iffued  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  fueh  of  the  late  king’s 
judges  as  did  not  furrender  themfelves  within  14  days 
ftiould  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen  furrendered  them¬ 
felves;  fome  were  taken  in  their  flight;  others  efcaped 
beyond  fea.  The  peers  feemed  inclined  to  great  feve- 
rity  on  this  occafion  ;  but  were  reftrained  by  the  king, 
who  in  the  moft  earneft  terms  preffed  the  a<ff  of  general 
indemnification. 

After  repeated  folieitations,  the  aft  of  indemnity  Reglcufea 
paffed  both  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  whopuniflied. 
had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  king’s  death.  Even 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradfliaw,  though  dead,  were 
confidered  as  proper  objefts  of  refentment :  their  bo¬ 
dies  were  dug  from  their  graves;  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution  ;  and,  after  hanging  fome  time,  buried 
under  the  gallows.  Of  the  reft  who  fat  in  judgment 
on  the  late  monarch’s  trial,  fome  were  dead,  and  fome 
thought  worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  80,  were 
doomed  to  immediate  deftruftion  ;  and  thefe  were  en- 
thufiafts  who  had  all  along  afted  from  principle,  and 
who,  in  the  general  fplrit  of  rage  excited  againft  them 
ftiowed  a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
better  caufe. 

This  was  all  the  blood  that  was  (bed  at  the  reftora¬ 
tion.  The  reft  of  the  king’s  judges  were  reprieved,  and 
afterwards  difperfed  into  feveral  prifons.  The  army 
was  dilhanded,  that  had  for  fo  many  years  governed 
the  nation  ;  prelacy,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  reftored  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  preferve  the  air  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  neutrality.  In  faft,  with  regard  to  religion, 

Charles,  in  his  gayer  hours,  was  a  profefled  delft: ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fhovved  an  inclination  to 
the  Catholic  perfuafion,  which  he  had  ftrongly  imbibed 
in  his  infancy  and  exile. 

*0n  the  13th  of  September  this  year,  died  the  young  Death  of 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  prince  of  great  hopes.  The  king  the  duke  of 
was  never  fo  deeply  affefted  by  any  Incident  in  his  ftfe, 

The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  reftoration 
of  her  family,  with  whom  ftie  lived  in  great  friendftiip, 
foon  after  fiekened  and  died.  I'he  queen-mother  paid 
a  vifit  to  her  fon,  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  brother  to  the  French  king.  The  parliament 
having  met  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  carried  on 
bufinefs  with  the  greateft  unanimity  and  difpatch, 
were  diffolved  by  the  king  on  the  29th  of  December 
1660. 

During 
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Britain.  Daring  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  fplrlt  of  the  declare  his  confcnt  to  every  thing  contained  In  the  book 
peoole  Teemed  to  take  a  turn  quite  oppofite  to  that  In  of  Common  Prayer,  and  (hould  take  the  oath  of  cano- 
207  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  latter  found  his  fubjeas  nlcal  obedience.  In  confequcnce  of  this  law,  above 
General  animated  with  a  ferocious  though  ignorant  zeal  for  2000  of  the  prelhyterlan  clergy  rcfigncd  their  cures  at 
Rate  of  the  be  free,  and  once.  In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  afferted 

rinTchar"  therefore  imagined  that  liberty  confided  in  throwing  in  the  fulled  and  mod  pofitive  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
irs'reign.  off  entirely  the  roval  authority.  They  gained  their  divine,  and  indefeadble.  His  power  was  extended  to 
point :  the  unhappy  monarch  was  dethroned  and  mur-  the  lives  and  poffedions  of  his  lubjeas,  and  from  his 
dered  j  but  indead  of  liberty,  they  found  themfelves  original  grant  was  Taid  to  come  all  that  they  enjoyed, 
involved  in  much  worfe  tyranny  than  before.  Being  They  voted  him  an  additional  revenue  of  40,000!.  ^ 
happily  freed  from  this  tyranny  by  the  redoration,  they  and  all  their  former  \iolences  weie  treated  v/ith  a  dc- 
ran  into  the  contrary  extreme  j  and  Indead  of  an  un-  gree  of  the  utmod  detedation.  r  mi 

bounded  fplrlt  of  oppofitlon,  there  was  nothing  now  This  intoxication  or  loyalty,  however,  began  ^oon 
to  be  found  but  as  unbounded  a  fplrlt  of  fubmiffion  j  to  wear  off.  The  king’s  profufron  and  extravagance 
and  throup-h  the  davidi  fubmldions  and  conceffions  of  in  his  pleafures,  together  with  his  indolence  in  admim-i^i^g’s  ex. 
the  people^'in  this  reign,  Charles  found  means  to  render  dration,  furnidied  opportunities  of  making  very  difad-travagance- 
himfelf  at  lad  almod  quite  abfolute,  and  to  govern  wlth^  vantageous  comparlfons  between  him  and  Oliver  Crom. 
out  requirincT,  or  indeed  without  having  any  occafion  well.  Thefe  animofities  were  heightened  by  the  ejea. 
for  parliament.  ed  clergy,  efpecially  when  they  law  Dunkirk,  which 

A  like  revolution  took  place  with  regard  to  religious  had  been  acquired  during  the  ufurper’s  vigorous  adminl- 
matters.  During  the  former  reigns  a  fplrit  of  the  mod  dration,  fold  to  the  French  for  40,000!.  and  that  mere- 
gloomy  enthufiafm  had  overfpread  the  whole  ifland,  ly  to  fupply  the  king’s  extravagance.  From  this  time 
and  men  imaolned  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be  plead  (  Augud  17th  1662)  Charles  found  himfedf  perpetually 
fed  by  their  denying  themfelves  every  focial  pleafure,  oppofed,  and  his  parliaments  granted  fupplles  much 
and  refuling  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  life  agree-  more  reluflantly  than  beiore.  ^  2ri 

able.  The  extreme  hypocrlfy  of  Cromwell  and  his  af-  A  few  months  before,  the  continual  exigencies  of  ^amage^ 
fociates,  and  the  abfurd  conduft  of  others,  lliowed  that  the  king  had  forced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage 
this  was  not  religion;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error,  they  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  her  portion, 
ran  into  one  equally  dangerous  ;  and  every  thing  reli-  which  was  500,000!.  in  money,  together  with  the  for- 
gious  or  ferious  was  difcountenanced.  Nothing  but  trefs  of  Tangier  in  Airlea,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  Fad 
riot  and  didipation  took  place  everywhere.  The  court  Indies.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Or- 
fet  them  the  example;  nothing  but  feenes  of  gallantry  mond  and  Southampton,  urged  many  reafons  againft 
and  feftivity  were  to  be  feen  ;  the  horrors  of  the  late  this  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 

war  became  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule  ;  the  formality  of  having  any  children  ;  but  all  their  objedlons  could 

the  feftarles  was  dlfplayed  on  the  ftage,  and  even  laugh-  not  pievail,  and  therefore  Clarendon  fet  himfelf  to  pro- 
ed  at  from  the  pulpit.  In  fliort,  the  bed  mode  of  re-  mote  it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Still,  how'ever,  the 

ligion  now  was  to  have  as  little  as  poflible  ;  and  to  a-  king’s  neceflities  were  greater  than  his  fupplies.  He 

void  not  only  the  hypocrify  of  the  fedaries,  but  even  therefore  refolved  to  facriflce  his  minlfter  the  great  Cla- 
the  common  duties  of  morality.  rendon  to  the  refentment  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 

d  didipation,  the  old  and  he  w^as  become  obnoxious,  in  order  to  procure  fome 

of  Charles  faithful  followers  of  the  royal  family  w^ere  left  unre-  more  fupplies  for  himfelf.  In  1663,  an  extraordinary 
warded.  Numbers  who  had  fought  both  for  the  king  fupply  w’as  demanded  :  the  king  fent  for  the  commons, 
and  his  father,  and  who  had  lod  their  whole  fortunes  on  the  I  2th  of  June,  to  Whitehall.^  He  complained 
in  his  fervice,  dill  continued  to  pine  in  want  and  ob-  of  their  inattention  ;  and  by  acquainting  them  of  a 
livion  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  their  perfecutors,  wdio  confpiracy  to  feize  the  cadle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped  to 

had  acquired  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per-  furnilh  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  prefent  fupply.  Four 

mitted  to  enjoy  them  without  moledation.  The  wretch-  fubddies  were  immediately  granted,  and  the  clergy  in 

ed  royalids  petitioned  and  murmured  in  vain;  the  mo-  convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons, 

narch  fled  from  their  expodulations  to  feenes  of  mirth  On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Bridol  ventured  to  impeach 
and  fedlvlty;  and  the  ad  of  indemnity  was  generally  the  chancellor  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  as  he  did  not 

faid  to  have  been  an  aft  oi  forgivenefs  to  the  king’s  fupport  his  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  pre¬ 
enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  bis  friends.  fent.  212* 

In  1661,  the  Scots  and  Englifh  parliaments  Teemed  With  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be  War  with 
dloSrltbn  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  protedations  to  the  king.  employed  for  that  purpofe  iri^  his  hands,  Charles  was  the  Dutch, 
ofbothpar-In  England,  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  w^ere  raifed  to  induced  to  declare  tvar  againd  the  Dutch  in  1664. 

Jiaments.  the  greated  fplendor.  The  bidiops  were  permitted  to  In  this  war  the  Englidi,  under  the  command  of  Sir 

refume  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  all  military  Robert  Holmes  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cape-Corfe 
authority  w^as  acknowledged  to  be  veded  in  the  king.  cadle  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  and  likewife  feized  on  their 
‘  He  was  empowered  to  appoint  commlffioners  for  regu-  fettlements  of  Cape  V erd  and  the  ide  of  Goree.  Sall- 

lating  corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  members  as  ing  from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  poffeffed  hlm- 
had  intruded  themfelves  by  violence,  or  profeiTed  prin-  felf  of  Nova  Belgia,  fmee  called  tlenx)  York  ;  and  which 

clples  dangerous  to  the  conditution.  An  a(d  of  uni-  has  ever  fince  continued  fubjeft  to  Britain.  On  the 

formlty  was  paffed,  by  which  it  was  required  that  other  hand,  De  Ruy ter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  difpoffeffed 

every  clergyman  diould  be  rc-ordalned,  if  he  had  not  the  Englidi  of  all  their  fettlements  in  Guinea  except 

before  received  epifcopal  ordination ;  that  he  Ihouid  Cape  Corfe.  He  afterwards  failed  to  America,  where 
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Britain,  he  attacked  Barbadoes  and  Long  Ifland,  but  was  re- 
'  »  pulfed.  Soon  after,  the  two  moft  confiderable  fleets  of 
each  nation  met  j  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to 
the  number  of  114  fail;  the  other  commanded  by  Op- 
213  dam  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force. 
^Wles^at  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 

both  fides  fought  with  equal  intrepidity.  The  duke 
of  York  was  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  and 
behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  compofure,  while  many 
of  his  lords  and  attendants  were  killed  befide  him.  In 
the  heat  of  the  aftion  the  Dutch  admiral’s  Ihip  blew  up; 
which  fo  difcouraged  and  dilheartened  them,  that  they 
fled  towards  their  own  coaft,  having  30  Ihlps  funk  and 
taken,  while  the  viftors  loft  only  one.  7'hls  fuccefs 
of  the  Englifli  fo  much  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  that  France  and  Denmark  im¬ 
mediately  refolved  to  proteft  the  republic  from  fuch 
formidable  enemies.  De  Ruyter  the  great  Dutch  ad¬ 
miral,  on  his  return  from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  76  fail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  enter¬ 
ing  the  Britifli  channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  and  Prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the 
Brltilh  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  74  fail.  Albemarle 
detached  Prince  Rupert  with  20  fliips  to  oppofe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort ;  againft  which  piece  of  ralhnefs  Sir 
George  Ayfcue  protefted  in  vain.  The  fleets  thus  en¬ 
gaging  upon  unequal  terms,  a  moft  memorable  battle 
eniued.  The  firft  day,  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  one  of  their  (hips  was  blown 
up,  and  three  of  the  F-nglilh  (hips  taken  ;  the  comba¬ 
tants  were  parted  by  darknefs.  The  fecond  day  they 
renewed  the  battle  with  incredible  fury.  Sixteen  frelh 
Ihlps  joined  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Englilh  w’ere  fo  (bat¬ 
tered,  that  their  fighting  (hips  were  reduced  to  28. 
Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coaft,  the  Dutch 
ibllowed  them;  where  another  dreadful  conflift  was  be¬ 
ginning,  hut  narted  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  as 
before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Englilh 
continued  their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  their  purfuit. 
Albemarle  came  to  the  defperate  refolutlon  of  blowing 
,up  his  own  (hip  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  enemy,  when 
he  found  himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  Prince  Rupert 
with  1 6  (hips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was  night ; 
and  the  next  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  clofe  combat, 
which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till  they  were 
parted  by  a  mill.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  having  the  mif- 
fortune  to  ftrlke  on  the  Galoper  fands,  was  taken,  with 
a  (hip  of  100  guns. 

Both  fides  claimed  the  viflory,  but  the  Dutch  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  advantage  in  this  engagement.  A  fe¬ 
cond,  however,  equally  bloody,  happened  foon  after, 
with  larger  fleets  on  both  (ides,  commanded  by  the 
fame  admirals.  In  this  tlie  Dutch  were  vanquilhed  ; 
but  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  enemies, 
T)utch^fleet  junftion  of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.  The 

appears  in  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conduced  by 
the  their  great  admiral.  I’he  Englilh  were  thrown  into 

Thames.  the  utmoft  confternation :  a  chain  had  been  drawn  acrofs 
the  river  Medway ;  and  fome  fortifications  had  been 
added  to  the  forts  along  the  bank.  But  all  thefe  were 
unequal  to  the  prefent  force :  Sheernefs  was  foon  taken ; 
the  Dutch  paffed  forward  and  broke  the  chain,  though 
Joitified  by  fome  Ihips  funk  by  Albemarle’s  orders. 


Deftroying  the  (hipping  in  their  paffage,  they  ftlll  ad-  Britain, 
vanced,  with  fix  men  of  war  and  five  fire-lhips,  as  far  ‘  '  ' v 
as  Upnore  caftle,  where  they  burned  three  men  of  war. 

The  whole  city  of  London  was  in  confternation  ;  it 
was  expefted  that  the  Dutch  might  fail  up  next  tide 
to  London-bridge,  and  deftroy  not  only  the  (hipping, 
but  even  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Dutch, 
however,  were  unable  to  profecute  that  projeft  from 
the  failure  of  the  French  who  had  promifed  them  af- 
fiftance.  Spreading  therefore  an  alarm  along  the  coaft, 
and  having  infulted  Norwich,  they  returned  to  their 
owm  coafts.  215 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  abroad,  happened  a  great  Plague  and 
plague  at  London,  which  deftroyed  loo,coo  of  the  in-^*"^  Lon- 
habitants.  This  calamity  was  foon  followed  by  an-*^^"* 
other,  ftill  more  dreadful  if  poflTible.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  a  bakers  houfe  in  Pudding-lane  near  the  bridge,  and 
fpread  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could  extin- 
guifti  it,  till  it  laid  in  a(hes  the  moft  confiderable  part 
of  the  city.  This  calamity,  though  it  reduced  thou- 
fands  to  beggary,  proved  in  the  end  both  beneficial  and 
ornamental  to  the  city.  It  rofe  from  its  ruins  in  greater 
beauty  than  ever  ;  the  ftreets  being  widened,  and  the 
houfes  built  of  brick  inftead  of  wood,  became  thus  more 
wholefome  and  fecure.  In  fo  great  a  calamity  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  not  a  fingle  life  was  loft. 

Thefe  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite 
many  murmurs  among  the  people  :  The  blame  of  the 
fire  was  laid  on  the  Papifts :  the  Dutch  war  was  ex¬ 
claimed  againft  as  unfuccefsful  and  unneceffary,  as  be¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation  who  were  equal 
enemies  to  Popery  with  themfelves.  Charles  himfelf  alfo 
began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  Dutch  w'ar  were  likely  to  be  entirely 
fruftrated.  Inftead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  money  for 
himfelf,  the  fupplies  of  parliament  had  hitherto  been 
fo  fcanty,  that  he  found  himfelf  confiderably  in  debt. 

A  treaty  therefore  was  fet  on  foot,  which  was  conclu- 
ded  at  Breda  on  the  21  ft  of  July  1667.  By  this  treaty  Hoiland 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  Britain  was,  the  ceflion  concluded, 
of  the  colony  of  New  York.  It  was  therefore  judged  ' 
difgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the  un-  *en^on 
happy  earl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he  vvasdifgrased. 
charged  with  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad  payment  of 
the  feamen  ;  the  difgrace  by  the  Dutch  fleet  ;  and  his 
own  ambition.  His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had 
commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  un¬ 
der  a  folemn  promife  of  marriage  had  admitted  him  to 
her  bed.  Her  lover,  however,  either  of  his  owm  ac¬ 
cord,  or  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  Charles, 
afterwards  married  her  ;  and  this  was  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king, 
who  on  account  of  his  rigid  virtue  had  never  much  lo¬ 
ved  this  nobleman,  ordered  the  feals  to  be  taken  from 
him,  aini  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgemen.  Clarendon 
was  again  impeached ;  and  though  the  charges  were 
manifeftly  frivolous,  yet  fo  ftrong  was  the  popular  tor¬ 
rent  againft  him,  that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
into  France.  Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  older  to  prevent  the 
French  king  from  completing  his  conqueft  of  the  Ne-jand  and 
therlands.  The  greateft  part  of  this  country  he  bad  al-  Sweden, 
ready  fubdued,  when  he  was  unexpedledly  flopped  by 
this  league}  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contraaing 

pow'ers, 
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powers,  that  they  would  conftltute  themfelves  arbiters  uniformity  in  religious  matters. 
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Arbitrary 
proceedings 

ofCharles.  ‘ 


-New  war 
with  Hol¬ 
land. 


of  the  differences  between  France  and  Spain,  and  check 
the  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  either. 

The  king  now  began  to  a61:  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
He  had  long  wilhcd  to  extend  his  prerogative, 
and  to  be  able  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  whatever  fumshe 
might  want  for  his  pleafures,  and  therefore  was  moft 
likely  to  be  pleafed  with  thofe  minillers  who  could  flat¬ 
ter  both  his  wilhes  at  once.  Thefe  he  found  in  Clif¬ 
ford,  Alhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 
a  junto  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the  cabal ;  a  word 
formed  by  the  initials  of  their  names.  The  lirft  effects 
ef  their  advice  was  a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  and 
a  rupture  with  Holland.  Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of 
York  declared  himfelf  a  Papift  j  and  liberty  of  confci- 
ence  was  proclaimed  to  all  feflaries,  whether  diffenters 
or  Papift s  :  a  proclamation  was  iffued  containing  very 
rigorous  claufes  in  favour  of  preflTing  \  another  full  of 
menaces  againft  thofe  who  Ihould  fpeak  undutifully  of 
his  majefty’s  meafures  *,  and  even  againft  thofe  who 
heard  fuch  difcourfes,  unlefs  they  informed  in  due  time 
againft  the  offenders.  All  thefe  things  gave  very  great 
and  juft  offence  to  the  people  5  but  they  were  efpecially 
alarmed  at  the  alliance  with  France,  and  juftly  afraid 
of  the  treachery  of  that  nation. 

A  the  Englifti  fleet  under 

naval^^n-  ^the  duke  of  York  was  furprifed  by  the  Dutch  in  South- 
gagement.  wold  bay.  About  eight  in  the  morning  began  a  moft 
furious  engagement.  The  gallant  Sandwich,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifti  van,  drove  his  ftiip  into  the  midft 
of  the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  funk  another  (hip  that  attempted  to  board 
him  and  three  lire ’(hips  that  offered  to  grapple  with 
him.  Though  his  veffel  was  torn  with  (hot,  and  out  of 
1000  men  there  only  remained  400,  he  ftlll  continued 
to  fight.  At  laft,  a  lire  Ihip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
reft,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veffel,  her  deftrudion  be¬ 
came  inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfelf  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  other  Ihip.  Night  parted 
the  combatants  \  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Englifti.  The  lofs  fuftalned  by  the  two  ma¬ 
ritime  powers  was  nearly  equal  j  but  the  French  fuffered 
very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that  they  had  orders 
for  this  conduct,  and  to  fpare  their  own  ftiips,  while 
the  Dutch  and  Englifti  Ihould  weaken  each  other  by 
their  mutual  animolities. 

Succefsof  combined  powers  were  much  more  fuccefsful 

Louis  XIV.  againft  the  Dutch  by  land.  Louis  conquered  all  before 
the  him,  croffed  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  of 
the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  fi¬ 
nal  diffolution.  Terms  were  propofed  to  them  by  the 
two  conquerors.  Louis  offered  them  fuch  as  would 
have  deprived  them  of  all  power  or  refilling  an  invafion 
from  France  by  land.  Thofe  of  Charles  expofed  them 
equally  to  every  invafion  by  fea.  At  laft  the  murmurs 
of  the  Englifti  at  feeing  thisbrave  and  induftrious  people, 
the  fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  totally  funk  and 
on  the  brink  of  deftru6llon,  were  too  loud  not  to  reach 
the  king.  He  was  obliged  to  call  the  parliament,  to 
The  parlia-^^^^  nation  upon  his  conduct  j  and  he 

mem  cal-  foon  faw  how  his  fubjefls  ftood  affe£led. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February  1673. 
They  began  with  reprefling  fome  of  the  king’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  ftretches  of  prerogative,  and  taking  means  for 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 


Dutch. 
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A  law  was  paffed  en-  Britain, 
titled  the  teji  aB^  impoling  an  oath  on  all  who  ftiould 
enjoy  any  public  benefice.  Befides  the  taking  the 
of  allegiance  and  the  king’s  fupremacy,  they  were  ' 

liged  to  receive  the  facrament  once  a-year  in  the  efta- 
bliftied  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubftantiation.  As  the  diffenters  alfo  had  fe- 
conded  the  efforts  of  the  commons  againft  the  king’s 
declaration  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  bill 
was  paffed  for  their  eafe  and  relief,  which,  however, 
went  with  fome  difficulty  through  the  houfe  of  peers. 

The  Dutch  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  with  fuch  valour,  that  the  commons  began  to 
defpair  of  fuccefs.  They  therefore  refolved  that  the 
ftanding  army  was  a  grievance  :  they  next  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  more  fupplies  to  carry  on  the 
Dutch  war,  unlefs  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  were  fo 
obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonable  conditions.  To  cut 
ftiort  thefe  difagreeable  altercations,  the  king  refolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  5  and  with  that  intention, 
went  unexpe(ftedly  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  whence  225 
he  fent  the  uflier  of  the  black-rod  to  fummon  the  houfe  Tutnult  in 
of  commons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  u flier  and 
the  fpeakcr  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  but  mens, 
the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fudden- 
ly  Ihut  the  door,  and  cried,  “  To  the  chair.”  Upon 
which  the  following  motions  w^ere  inftantly  made  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  :  That  the  alliance  with  France  was 
a  grievance  \  that  the  evil  counfellors  of  the  king  were 
a  grievance  \  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grie¬ 
vance  :  and  then  the  houfe  rofe  in  great  confufion.  The 
king  foon  faw  that  he  could  expert  no  fupply  from  the 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war  which  was  fo  difa¬ 
greeable  to  them  j  he  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  they  had 
propofed  by  the  SpanKh  ambaffador.  For  form’s  fake, 
he  alked  the  advice  of  his  parliament ;  ivho  concurring 
heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  ac- 
cordingly.  _ 

The  prepoffeflion  wffilch  Charles  had  all  along  fliown  National 
for  France,  and  his  manifeft  inclination  upon  all  occa- difeontents. 
fions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  kingdom,  had  given  great 
offence  to  his  people.  Along  with  this,  other  circum- 
ftances  confpired  to  ralfe  a  general  difeontent.  The  to¬ 
leration  of  Catholics,  fo  much  wiftied  for  by  the  king  ; 
the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  ;  excited  a  confternation  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  as  if  the  Proteftant  religion  was  In 
danger.  This  fear  and  difeontent  was  carefully  kept 
up  and  fomented  by  wicked  and  defigiiing  men,  who 
to  promote  their  own  interefts  would  not  fcruple  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  groffeft  falfehoods.  In  1678,  an  account  of 
a  plot  formed  by  the  Papifts  for  deftroying  the  king 
and  the  Proteftant  religion,  was  given  in  by  one  Kirby 
a  chemift.  Dr  Tong,  a  weak  credulous  clergyman,  and 
Titus  Oates,  who  had  likewife  been  a  clergyman,  but 
one  of  the  moft  abandoned  mifereants  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  The  circumftances  attending  this  pretended  dlf- 
covery  were  fo  perfectly  Incredible,  that  it  appears 
amazing  how^  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  could  give  ear 
to  themf .  Neverthelefs,  fo  much  were  the  minds  o£^SetOatfT^ 
the  nation  in  general  inflamed  againft  the  Catholics  at 
this  time,  that  it  not  only  produced  the  deftru<ftion  of 
individuals  of  the  Romifti  perfuafion,  but  an  univerfal 
3  O  maffacre 
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parliament,  who  ought  to  have  reprefled  thefe  delufions, 
and  brought  back  the  people  to  calm  deliberate  in¬ 
quiry,  were  found  more  credulous  than  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves.  The  cry  of  plot  was  immediately  echoed 
from  one  houfe  to  the  otlier  j  the  country  party  could 
not  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  managing  the 
pafllons  of  the  people  5  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  thought  dlfloyal  if  they  fhould  doubt  the  guilt  of 
thofe  who  were  accufed  of  deflgns  againft  the  king’s 
perfon.  Danby,  the  prime  minifler,  himfelf  entered 
into  it  very  furioufly,  and  perfifted  in  his  inquiries  not- 
withflanding  all  the  king’s  advices  to  the  contrary. 
Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  perfon  that  ought  to  have 
been  mofl  concerned,  was  the  only  one  who  treated  it 
with  contempt.  Nothing,  however,  could  flop  the  po¬ 
pular  fury  j  and  for  a  time  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
w^ay  to  it. 

During  the  time  of  this  general  uproar  and  perfecu- 
tion,  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  was  impeached  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  Seymour  the  fpeaker.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  charge  againfl:  him  was,  his  having  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Montague  the  king’s  ambaffador  at  Paris,  direc¬ 
ting  him  to  fell  the  king’s  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  certain  fum  of 
money  ;  contrary  to  the  general  interefls  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  and  even  of  thofe  of  his  own  kingdoms. 
Though  the  charge  'was  juft,  yet  Danby  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  find  the  king  refolved  to  defend  him.  Charles 
aftured  the  parliament,  that,  as  he  had  a61ed  in  every 
thing  by  his  orders,  he  held  him  entirely  blamelefs  5 
and  though  he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employ¬ 
ments,  yet  he  would  pofttlvely  infift  on  his  perfon  al 
fafety.  The  lords  were  obliged  to  fubmit  5  however, 
they  went  on  to  impeach  him,  and  Danby  w^as  fent  to 
the  Tower,  but  no  worfe  confequences  followed. 

Thefe  furious  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  by 
a  houfe  of  commons  that  had  continued  undiflblved  for 
above  17  years.  They  w^ere  now  diflblved,  and  another 
parliament  was  called  ;  “v^ffilch,  how’ever,  proved  as  un¬ 
manageable  as  the  preceding.  The  members  refolved 
to  check  the  growth  of  Popery  by  ftrlking  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  j  and  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total 
roug  ^gxclulion  of  the  duke  of  York  fioni  the  crowm  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  which  pafled  the  lower  houfe  by  a 
majority  of  79.  They  next  voted  the  king’s  ftanding 
army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  They  proceeded  to  efta- 
blifti  limits  to  the  king’s  power  of  imprlfoning  to  de¬ 
linquents  at^will.  It  was  now  alfo  that  the  celebrated 
ftatute  called  the  habeas  corpus  aB  was  pafled,  which 
confirms  the  fubje6l  in  an  abfolute  fecurity  from  op- 
preftive  power. 

During  thefe  troubles,  the  duke  of  York  had  retired 
to  Bruflels ;  but  an  Indifpofltion  of  the  king  led  him 
back  to  England,  to  be  ready  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  ac¬ 
cident,  to  aflert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre¬ 
vailing  upon  his  brotlier  to  difgrace  his  natural  fon  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  'v\’ho  was  now  become  very  popu¬ 
lar,  he  himfelf  retired  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of 
quieting  the  appreheiifions  of  the  Engllfti  nation,  but 
in  reality  to  ftrengthen  his  Interefts  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.  This  feceffion  ferved  ftlll  more  to  inflame  the 
country  party,  who  w^ere  ftrongly  attached  to  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  w^ere  refolved  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  pope-burnings, 
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was  apprehended.  The  were  artifices  employed  to  keep  up  the  terrors  of  Po- 
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pery,  and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  (hewn 
favour  to  the  various  tribes  of  informers,  and  that  fer¬ 
ved  to  jnereafe  the  number  of  thefe  mifereants  \  but 
plots  themfelves  alfo  became  more  numerous.  Plot 
was  fet  up  againft  plot ;  and  the  people  w^ere  kept 
fufpendedin  the  inoft  dreadful  apprehenflon. 

But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that  the  adverfe  parties 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  each  other.  Tumultuous  pe¬ 
titions  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addrelTes  on  the 
other,  w^ere  fent  up  from  all  quarters.  Wherever  the 
country  party  prevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king 
filled  with  grievances  and  apprehenflon s.  Wherever 
the  church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addreffes  W’ere 
framed,  containing  expreffions  of  the  liigheft  regard  to 
his  majefty,  and  the  deepeft  abhorence  of  thofe-who  en-  pethloner^ 
deavoured  to  dlfturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the  and  abhor- 
nation  came  to  be  dlftinguilhed  into  petitioners  and  ^^-rers,  who. 
horrers.  Whig  and  Tory^  alfo,  were  now  firft  ufed  as 
terms  of  reproach.  The  ■v\’higs  were  fo  denominated 
from  a  cant  name  given  to  the  four  prefbyterlau  con- 
venticlers,  {whig  being  milk  turned  /our,)  The  tories 

were  denominated  from  the  Irifh  banditti  fo  called, 

W’hofe  ufual  manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by 
the  Irifh  W’ord  Toree^  or  “  Give  me.”  2^3 

All  this  time  the  king  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots  Attempt  tfl 
In  a  very  cruel  manner.  Being  apprlfed  of  the  ten-  eftablifh  e- 
dency  of  prefbyterian  principles  to  a  republican  form  ^  , 

of  government,  Charles,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  had  en- 
deavoured  to  introduce  Epifcopacy  there,  but  in  a  much 
more  violent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  attempt¬ 
ed.  The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abo- 
lifhed  5  and  the  povrer  of  eledlng  minlfters  had  been 
vefted  in  the  kirk-fefiions  and  lay  elders :  but  it  was  now 
ena(5led,  that  all  Incumbents  ■who  had  been  admitted  up¬ 
on  this  title  ftiould  receive  a  prefentatlon,  and  be  infti- 
tuted  anew  by  the  bifhop,  under  the  penalty  of  deprh 
Vatlon.  In  coiifequence  of  this,  350  parifhes  were  at 
once  declared  vacant.  New  minlfters  were  fought  for 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  was  fo  vicious  or  Occ^^fions 
rant  as  to  be  rejedfed.  The  people,  as  might  have  difcontent> 
been  expelled,  were  difpleafed  to  the  hlgheft  degree  j 
they  refolved,  however,  to  give  no  flgn  of  mutiny  or 
feditlon,  notwlthftanding  their  difeontent.  This  fub- 
miflion  made  their  cafe  ftill  worfe  ;  it  being  foollftily 
imagined,  that,  as  they  did  not  complain  for  a  little  ill 
ufage,  they  "would  fubmit  altogether  if  they  were 
worfe  treated. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  fltuatlon,  till,  in 
1661,  a  very  fevere  a61:  was  pafled  in  England  againft  232 
conventicles,  and  this  feverity  was  imitated  by  the  Scots  Pre/by ten- 
parliament,  who  pafTed  an  a<ft:  of  the  fame  kind.  Mill- 
tary  force  was  next  let  loofe.  Wherever  the  people 
had  generally  forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were 
quartered  throughout  the  country.  They  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious 
temper  and  diflblute  life.  He  went  about  and  received 
lifts  from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves 
from  the  churches,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  con¬ 
venticles.  Without  any  proof,  or  legal  convldion,  he 
demanded  a  fine  from  them  5  and  quartered  foldlers  on 
the  fuppofed  criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An 
infurre£lion  being  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new 
forces  were  levied,  and  entrufted  to  the  command  of 
Dalziel  and  Drummond;  two  men  of  very  cruel  difpo- 
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fitions,  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full  fcop 
'  their  enormities. 

Reprefentations  were  now  made  to  the  king,  who 
promifed  Tome  redrefs.  But  his  lenity  came  too  late. 
The  people,  in  1668,  rofe  in  arms.  They  furprifed 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to 
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death  j  but  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  violent  than 
his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life.  At  Lanark 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publiflied  their  ma- 
nifefto  *5  where  they  profefled  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
king,  and  only  defired  the  re-ellablilhment  of  prelby- 
tery,  and  of  their  former  minifters.  Their  force  never 
exceeded  2000  men ;  and  though  the  country  in  ge¬ 
neral  bore  them  great  favour,  men’s  fpirits  were  fo  fub- 
dued,  that  the  infurgents  could  expe£l:  no  farther  in- 
creafe  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofe 
them.  The  number  of  the  covenanters  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  800,  and  thefe  no  way  capable  of  contending 
with  regular  forces.  Having  advanced  near  Edinburgh, 
they  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the  %vefl  by 
Pentland-hills.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  king’s 
troops,  and  received  the  firft  charge  very  refolutely  : 
but  that  was  all  the  a61ion.  Immediately  they  fell 
into  confufion,  and  fled.  About  40  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  130  taken  prifoners. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1661,  the  prelbyterians  had 
deputed  one  Sharpe  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
king.  Inftead  of  this,  their  deputy  abandoned  the 
caufe  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy,  and  as  a 
reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  archbifhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  After  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills,  this  man 
was  the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
Infurgents,  whofe  opprefled  (late  and  inoffenfive  beha¬ 
viour  had  made  them  objedls  of  univerfal  compaffion. 
Ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh  j  35 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  They  might 
all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant  ^  but  this  they  abfolutely  refufed.  The 
executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  privy-council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  fuch 
of  the  prifoners  as  fliould  (imply  promife  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future  (hould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that 
the  incorrigible  (liould  be  fent  to  the  plantations. 
This  letter  w^as  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but 
was  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharpe.  What  his 
motives  were  for  this  delay,  we  pretend  not  to  fay  5 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  aftion  of  his  life  will  bear  a 
worfe  conftrudion  than  this.  It  had  been  cuftomary 
to  put  thefe  poor  creatures  to  very  fevere  tortures,  in 
order  to  make  them  confefs  that  to  be  falfehood  which 
they  believed  to  be  true.  By  Sharpe’s  delay,  one 
Hugh  Maccail  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other- 
w'ife  have  efcaped  ^  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
he  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.  He  feemed 
to  die  in  an  ecdacy  of  joy.  His  lad  words  were  ut- 
Laft  words  tered  with  an  accent  which  ftruck  all  the  byftanders 
ofMr^  with  aftonifhment.  ‘‘  Farewell  (faid  he)  fun,  moon, 
Maccail.  .  farewell  world  and  time  j  farewell  weak  frail 

body  :  welcome  eternity  5  welcome  angels  and  faints  j 
welcome  Saviour  of  the  w^orld  ^  and  welcome  God  the 
'Z37  judge  of  all.” 

A^:  againft  In  1 670,  an  a£l:  againft  conventicles  w^as  paffed,  feem- 
conventi-  ingly  w’ith  a  defign  of  mitigating  the  former  perfecu- 
ting  laws  \  though  even  this  was  fevere  enough.  By 
this  afl,  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dif- 
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to  all  fenting  affembly  where  more  than  five  befide  tliC  family  -utam. 
were  prefent)  was  fined  -5?.  for  the  firft  offence,  and 
I  os.  for  the  fecoiid  \  the  preacher  20I.  for  the  firfl 
offence,  and  40I,  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon  in 
whofe  houfe  the  conventicle  met  w’as  fined  a  like  fum 
with  the  preacher.  One  remarkable  claufe  was,  that 
if  any  difpute  fliould  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  any  part  of  the  a^l,  the  judges  fhould  ahvays 
explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  lead  favourable  to  con¬ 
venticles,  it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely 
to  fupprefs  them,  23S 

As  the  violent  methods  ufed  by  the  king  were  found  Schemes  of 
ineffedlual  to  obtain  his  purpofe  in  Scotland,  in 
a  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  was  tried,  by  which  it  v/as 
propofed  to  diminidi  greatly  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
(hops,  to  abolidi  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclefiadi- 
cal  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters  :  but  this  too  was 
rejedled  by  the  people,  wEo  well  knew  its  tendency. 

The  next  fcheme  was  an  indulgence.  By  this,  the  mod 
popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring 
any  terms  of  fubinidion  to  the  edablilhed  religion,  w’ere 
fettled  in  vacant  churches  ^  and  fmall  falaries  of  about 
20I.  a-year  were  offered  to  the  red,  till  they  fliould  be 
otherwife  edabliflied.  This  bounty  was  reje61ed  as  the 
wages  of  criminal  filence,  and  the  replaced  miniders 
foon  repented  of  their  compliance  conventicles  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  w’orfliip,  though  they  ufually  difperfed  them- 
felves  after  divine  fervice.  239 

Thefe  mild  methods  being  rejedled,  a  renewal  of  the  P^rfecutlon 
perfecution  commenced  under  the  adminidration  of  the  renewed, 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  which  Archbifliop  Sharpe 
had  a  principal  hand.  It  was  an  old  law,  and-  but  fel- 
dom  put  in  execution,  that  a  man  ivho  was  accufed  of 
any  crime,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might 
be  intercornmuned ;  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  out¬ 
lawed  *,  aiid-w^hoever  afterwards,  either  on  account  of 
bufinefs,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  lead  intercourfe 
wdth  him,  was  fubjedled  to  the  fame  penalties  which 
the  law"  could  infli^l  on  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  great 
many  w"rits  of  intercommuning  were  now  iffued  againd 
the  covenanters  \  by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  crimes  and  punifliments  were  multiplied  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree. 

Application  was  made  to  Charles  for  fome  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances :  but  he  w^as  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  pleafures  to  take  any  effedlual  means  of  putting  a 
dop  to  them  5  nay,  even  while  he  retraced  them,  he 
was  perfuaded  to  avow  and  praife  them  in  a  letter  to  ^40 
the  privy  council.  The  confcquence  of  all  this  was,  Archbifliop 
that  the  covenanters  were  at  lad  fo  much  enraged  Sharpe 
againd  Sharpe,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apod  ate, 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfecutor,  that, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1679,  way-laid  and  mur¬ 

dered  with  all  the  circumdances  of  unrelenting  cruel¬ 
ty.  The  murder  of  Sharpe  produced  a  perfecution 
dill  more  violent,  which  at  lad  brought  on  another  in- 
furre61ion. 

The  covenanters  finding  themfelves  obliged  to  meet  Second  in- 
in  large  bodies,  and  bring  aims  along  tvith  them  for  dirredlion. 
their  owm  fecurity,  fet  forth  a  declaration  againd  pre¬ 
lacy,  which  they  publiflied  at  Rutherglen,  a  fmall  bo¬ 


rough  near  Glafgow  j  and  in  the  market-place  there 
they  burned  feveral  a6ls  of  parliament  which  had  eda- 
3  O  3  bliflied 
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Britain,  bllfhed  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  and  had 
‘  V  '  ‘  prohibited  all  conventicles.  For  this  purpofe  they  chofe 
the  29th  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of  the  reftoration  ; 
and  previoufly  extinguidied  the  bonfires  that  had  been 
kindled  on  that  occafion.  Count  Graham,  afterwards 
Vifcount  Dundee,  an  a£llve  and  enterprifing  officer,  at¬ 
tacked  a  great  conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill,  but  was 
repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  30  men.  The  covenanters  then 
finding  tliemfelves  unwarily  engaged  in  rebellion,  were 
obliged  to  perfevere  j  and  therefore  puffied  on  to  Glafi 
gow,  which,  though  repulfed  at  fir  ft,  they  afterwards 
made  themfelves  mafters  of.  Here  they  difpoffeffed  the 
eftabliftied  clergy,  and  iffued  proclamations,  in  which 
they  declared  that  they  fought  againft  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  againft  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  againft  a 
Popifti  fucceflbr. 

Charles,  being  now  alarmed,  difpatched  againft  the 
covenanters  a  fmall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scots  guards,  and 
fome  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  well-affe(5led 
^^2  counties  5  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  queft  of 
Infurgents  the  infurgents.  They  had  taken  poft  at  Bothwell-bridge 
defeated  at  between  Hamilton  and  Glafgow  j  where  there  ivas  no 
Bothwell-  accefs  but  by  the  bridge,  and  where  a  fmall  body  was 
^  '  able  to  defend  it  againft  the  king’s  army.  The  whole 
army  of  the  covenanters  never  exceeded  8000  men,  and 
they  had  in  reality  no  other  generals  than  their  clergy¬ 
men.  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the  cove¬ 
nanters  maintained  their  poft  as  long  as  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  lafted.  When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received 
orders  to  quit  their  poft  and  retire ;  and  this  imprudent 
meafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat.  Monmouth 
pafled  the  bridge  without  oppofition,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  the  rout.  About  700  w^ere  killed  in  the  pur- 
fult ;  for,  properly  fpcaklng,  there  was  no  a6lion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifoners,  and  treated 
with  humanity  by  Monmouth.  Such  as  promifed  to 
live  peaceably  under  the  prefent  government  wxre  dif- 
miffed  :  and  about  300  who  refufed  this  condition  were 
Ihlpped  for  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  periftied  by  the 
way.  Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged.  Soon 
after,  an  a{ft  of  indemnity  was  paffed  :  but  Lauderdale 
took  care  that  it  ftiould  afford  little  prote6llon  to  the 
unhappy  covenanters  ;  for  though  orders  were  given  to 
connive  thenceforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found 
means  under  a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  them. 

It  is  now  certainly  known,  that  King  Charles  II.  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  overturning  the  eftabliftied  religion, 
and  fubftituting  Popery  in  its  place ;  as  alfo  of  render¬ 
ing  himfelf  abfolute.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with 
violent  oppofition  from  his  parliaments  ;  and  as  this  one 
of  1679  feemed  even  to  furpafs  their  predeceffors  in 
violence,  the  king  was  induced  to  diflblve  them  and 
Violent  call  another  in  1680.  By  thisftep,  however,  he  was  no 
proceedings  g'Siner.  They  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the 
ofparlia-  ting  *,  and  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrers, 
-who  in  their  addreffes  to  the  crown  had  expreffed  their 
difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  were  feized  by  their  order  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  :  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft,  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  imprifonments.  One  Stowel  of 


Exeter  put  a  ftop  to  their  proceedings  :  he  refufed  to  Britain, 
obey  the  ferjeant  at  arms  who  was  fent  to  apprehend 
him  5  he  ftood  upon  his  defence,  and  faid  he  knew  no 
law  by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  pretended  to  com¬ 
mit  him.  The  houfe,  finding  it  equally  dangerous 
to  proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  evafion.  They 
voted  that  Stowel  w’as  indifpofed:  and  a  month’s  time 
was  allowed  him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the 
nation,  that  ftiould  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap 
the  bounds  of  their  authority,  and  caprlcloufly  order 
men  to  be  put  in  prifon,  there  is  no  power,  in  cafe  of 
refiftance,  that  can  compel  the  prifoners  to  fubmit  to 
their  decrees. 

The  chief  point,  however,  laboured  by  the  prefent 
parliament  was,  to  obtain  the  exclufion  bill,  which, 
though  the  former  houfe  had  voted,  w^as  never  yet  paf¬ 
fed  into  a  law\  It  paffed  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  houfe  of 
peers.  All  the  blftiops  except  three  voted  againft  it  ; 
for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  England 
was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
Preftiyterlanifm  than  Popery.  The  commons  were  ex¬ 
tremely  mortified  at  the  rejedlion  of  their  favourite  bill: 
in  revenge  they  paffed  feveral  other  difagreeable  ads, 
among  which  one  was.  That,  till  the  exclufion  bill  was 
paffed,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  re- 
pofed  In  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply  ^ 
and  that  whoever  ftiould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  ad¬ 
vance,  any  money  upon  the  branches  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue,  ftiould  be  refponfible  to  parliament  for  his  con- 
dud.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  extorting  either  money  or  obedience  from  the 
commons,  came  to  a  refolution  of  once  more  diffolving  ^44 
the  parliament.  His  uftier  of  the  black-rod  according- Parliamerit 
ly  came  to  diflblve  them  while  they  were  voting  that  diffolved. 
the  diffenters  Ihould  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  Pa- 
pifts  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 

It  was  for  fome  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  would 
ever  call  a^;other  parliament :  his  neceflities,  however,  ’ 
furmounted  all  his  fears  of  their  violence  j  and,  in  1681, 
he  fummoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford,  New  one 
that  he  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punlfhing  called  at 
the  city  of  London  by  fliowing  his  fufpicions  of  their  Oxford, 
loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments,  the  coun¬ 
try  party  predominated  j  and  they  trode  exadly  in  the 
fame  paths  with  their  predeceffors.  The  fame  fpeaker 
was  chofen,  and  the  exclufion  bill  urged  more  fiercely 
than  before.  Ernely,  one  of  the  king’s  minifters,  pro- 
pofed  that  the  duke  ihould  be  baniftied  500  miles  from 
England  j  and  that  on  the  king’s  deceafe  the  next  heir 
ftiould  be  conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.  Yet 
even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title 
of  king,  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 

Nothing  but  a  total  exclufion  could  fatisfy  them. 

Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  veviled  and  ridi¬ 
culed  each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels  *,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  at  laft  was  attended  wdth  an  incident  that  deferves  ^46 
notice.  One  Fitzharris,  an  Irifh  Papift,  employed  a  Cafe  of 
Scotfman  named  Kverhard  to  wuite  a  libel  againft  the  FitzharriJ?, 
king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  adually  a 
fpy  for  the  contrary  party  5  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick 
to  entrap  him,  he  difeovered  the  whole  to  Sir  William 
Waller,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace  j  and,  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  truth  of  his  information,  pofted  the 
magiftrate  and  two  other  perfons  privately,  where  they 

heard 
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Erltaln.  heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharrls  and  him- 
felf.  The  libel  compofed  between  them  was  replete 
with  the  utmoft  rancour  and  fcurrility.  Waller  carried 
the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtain  a  warrant 
for  committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very- 
time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom  he  expec¬ 
ted  no  mercy,  he  refolved  to  fide  with  them,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  faid, 
were  willing  to  draw  up  a  libel  which  fhould  be  impu¬ 
ted  to  the  exclufioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to 
the  people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices  to  the  country- 
party  by  a  new  Popifh  plot  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  in  which  he  brought  in  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  principal  accomplice. 

The  king  imprifoned  Fitzharris  j  the  commons  avow¬ 
ed  his  caufe.  They  voted  that  he  ftiould  be  impeach¬ 
ed  by  themfelves,  to  fcreen  him  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  juftice  :  the  lords  rejefted  the  impeachment ; 
the  commons  aflerted  their  right :  a  commotion  was 
likely  to  enfue  ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  conteft, 
Parliament  went  to  the  houfe  and  diffblved  the  jrarliament,  with  a 
diflblved.  fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another. 

848  From  this  moment  the  king  ruled  with  defpotic 
temper,  which  had  always  been  eafy  and 
of  tljg  merciful,  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel  j  he  enter¬ 

tained  fpies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  im¬ 
prifoned  all  fuch  as  he  thought  moft  daring  in  their  de- 
figns.  He  refolved  to  humble  the  prefbyterians  j  they 
were  diverted  of  their  employments  and  their  places  j 
and  their  offices  given  to  fuch  as  held  with  the  court, 
and  approved  the  do^rine  of  non-refirtance.  The  clergy 
began  to  tertify  their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their 
writings  and  fermons  j  but  though  among  thefe  the 
partizans  of  the  king  were  the  moft  numerous,  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  fadlion  were  the  moft  enterprifing.  The 
king  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former  j  and 
thus  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  faftion,  he  depri- 
149  ved  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the 
London  de. popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  was  not  till  after 
abjefl  fubmiffion  that  he  reftored  it  to  them,  having 
previoufly  fubjefted  the  eleiftion  of  their  magiftrates  to 
his  immediate  authority. 

Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
fpecies  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial 
before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The 
whole  gang  of  fpies,  witneffes,  informers,  fuborners, 
which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  w’as  entire¬ 
ly  mailer,  turned  ihort  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and 
offered  their  evidence  againft  thofe  who  firft  put  them 
in  motion.  The  king’s  minifters  gav  them  encour¬ 
agement  J  and  In  a  ihort  time  the  fame  injuftice  and 
the  fame  cruelties  were  prafllfed  againft  Preibyterian 
fchemes  that  had  formerly  been  praclifed  againft  Ca¬ 
tholic  treafons.  The  king’s  chief  refentment  was  le¬ 
velled  againft  the  earl  of  Shafteibury  j  and,  indeed, 
not  without  reafon,  as  he  had  had  a  very  adlive  hand 
in  the  late  diilurbancgs.  No  fums  were  fpared  to  feek 
for  evidence,  or  even  to  fuborn  witneffes,  againft  this 
intriguing  and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indidlment 
being  prefented  to  the  grand  jury,  witnefies  were  ex¬ 
amined,  who  fwore  to  fuch  Incredible  circumftances  as 
muft  have  invalidated  their  teftimony,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 


papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  affociatlon  was  found,  Britain, 
which  might  have  been  conftrued  into  treafon ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  earl’s  hand-writing,  nor  could  it  be 
proved  that  he  had  ever  communicated  this  fcheme 
to  any  body,  or  fignified  his  approbation  of  any  fuch 
proje6l.  The  Iheriffs  had  fummoned  a  jury,  whofe 
principles  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  earlj  and  that  • 
probably,  more  than  any  want  of  proof,  procured  his 
fafety. 

In  1683,  the  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  Its 
charter  j  which  was  reftored  only  upon  terms  of  the 
utmoft  fubmiflion,  and  giving  up  the  nomination  of  250 
their  own  magiilrates.  This  was  fo  mortifying  a  cir- Other  cor- • 
cumftance,  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  England 
foon  began  to  fear  the  fame  treatment,  and  were  fuc-^^’f”^ 
ceflively  induced  to  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Confiderable  fums  were  exafted 
for  reftoring  thefe  charters;  and  all  the  offices  of  power 
and  profit  were  left  at  the  dlfpofal  of  the  crown.  Re- 
fiftance  now,  however  juftifiable,  could  not  be  fafe  ;  and 
all  prudent  men  faw  na  other  expedient  but  fubmitting 
patiently  to  the  preferrt  grievances.  a^r 

There  was  a  party,  however,  in  England,,  that  ftiU  Conspiracy 
cherifiied  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolved 
reftore  liberty  tb  their  country  by  dethroning  the  king 
who  a£led  in  fuch  a  defpotic  manner.  The  principal 
confpirators  were  Monmouth,  Shaftefbury,  Ruffel,  Ef- 
fex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hamden 
grandfon  to  the  great  man  of  that  name.  Monmouth 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Chefliire. 

Lord  Ruffel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft.  Shaftefbury,  with 
one  Fergufon,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  reft- 
lefs  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confe¬ 
derates  chiefly  relied.  Thefe  fchemes  had  been  laid  in 
1681  :  but  the  caution  of  Lord  Ruffel,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  off  the  enterprife,  faved 
the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  ;  while 
Shaftefbury  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  his  impending 
danger,  that  he  left  his  houfe,  and  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  In  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners 
to  an  open  infurreftion.  At  laft,  enraged  at  the  num- 
berlefs  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated 
his  projects,  he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  own  friends 
fingly.  However,  after  a  long  ftruggle  between  fear 
and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  fled 
to  Amfterdam,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  lofs  of  Shaftefbury,  though  it  retarded,  did  not 
fupptefs,  the  defigns  of  the  confpirators.  The  remain¬ 
ing  fix  formed  a  council ;  they  correfponded  with  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  malecontents  in  Scotland ;  and  refolved 
to  profecute  the  fcheme  of  the  infurreftion,  though  they 
widely  differed  in  principles  from  one  another.  Mon- 
mouth  afpired  to  the  crown ;  Ruffel  and  Hamden  pro- 
pofed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion, 
and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  Sidney  was 
for  reftoring  the  republic,  and  Effex  joined  in  the  fame 
wifti.  Lord  Howard  was  an  abandoned  man,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  no  principles,  fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  private  intereft  in  the  confufion. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fet  of  fubordinate  confpi-Defign  of 
rators,  who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried 
projefls  quite  unknowm  to.  Monmouth  and  his  couu-jjjj^p^ 
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Among  thefc  was  Colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  repub-  All  this  was  don 


Efltain.  cll. 

'  lican  officer  •,  Lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  fame 
ftampj  Goodenough,  under  flierifF of  London,  a  zealous 
and  noted  party-man  ]  Fergufon,  an  Independent  mini- 
fler ;  and  feveral  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradefmen 
of  London.  But  Rumfey  and  Fergufon  were  the  only 
perfons  that  had  accefs  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Thefe  men  undertook  the  defperate  refolution 
of  aflafTinating  the  king  in  his  way  to  Newmarket ; 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  poflefled  a  farm  upon  that 
road,  called  the  Rye-hon/e,  and  from  thence  the  confpi- 
racy  was  called  the  Rye-honfe  plot.  They  deliberated 
on  a  fcheme  of  flopping  the  king’s  coach  by  overturn¬ 
ing  a  cart  on  the  highway  at  this  place,  and  fliooting 
him  through  the  hedges.  The  houfe  in  which  the  king 
lived  at  Newmarket  accidentally  took  fire,  and  he  w^as 
obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight  days  fooner  than 
was  expected  \  to  which  circumflance  he  owed  his  fafe- 
ty.  Soon  after  this  the  confpiracy  was  difeovered  j 
RulTel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  executed^  ElTex  cut 
his  own  throat  \  Hamden  was  fined  40,000!.  j  and 
fcarce  one  efcaped  who  had  been  in  any  manner  con¬ 
cerned,  except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
-moft  culpable  of  all. 

This  was  the  lafl  blood  that  was  (bed  on  account 
of  plots  or  confplracies,  which  continued  during  the 
greateft  part  of  this  reign.  Severe  punifhments,  how¬ 
ever,  were  inflided  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of 
York  unworthily.  The  famous  Titus  Oates  was  fined 
loOjOool.  for  calling  him  a  Popifh  traitor  5  and  he 
w’as  imprifoned  till  he  fhould  pay  it,  which  he  ^vas  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of.  A  fimilar  fentence  was  pafled 
upon  Dutton  Colt.  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiflon  was  fined 
lOjOOol.  for  having  in  fome  private  letters  refledfed 
on  the  government.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
now  as  abfolute  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe  \  but 
to  pleafe  his  fubjedls  by  an  adl  of  popularity,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  Prince 
George  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  w^as 
the  lafl  remarkable  tranTa61ion  of  this  extraordinary 
reign.  On  February  2.  1685,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  king  w’as  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apo¬ 
plexy  \  being  drefled,  and  jufl  come  out  of  his  clofet, 
where  he  had  been  for  fome  time  after  he  rofe  from 
bed.  By  being  blooded,  he  was  reflored  perfe6lly  to 
his  fenfes  ;  and  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery 
the  next  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  phyficians  de- 
fpaired  of  his  life,  and  therefore  fent  for  the  queen. 
He  was  In  his  perfeff  fenfes  w’hen  (he  arrived.  She 
threw  herfelf  on  her  knees,  and  allied  his  pardon  for  all 
her  offences.  He  replied,  that  fhe  had  offended  in  no¬ 
thing  \  but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offences  againfl 
her,  and  afked  her  pardon.  He  fpoke  with  great  af- 
fedlion  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  excellent 
counfel  for  his  future  condiufl.  He  advifed  him  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  laws  with  flrl£lnefs,  and  invariably  to  fap- 
port  the  church  of  England.  The  duke  feemed  anxious 
to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little  he  intended 
to  follow  his  advice.  Having  removed  the  bifliops, 
and  feveral  of  the  lords  who  attended  the  bed  of  the 
king,  he  fent  for  Huddleflon  a  Romifh  priefl.  In  the 
prefence  of  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Bath,  and|Trevannion 
a  captain  in  the  guards,  Huddleflon  gave  the  extreme 
un61ion  to  the  king,  and  adminiflered  to  him  the  facra- 
(ment  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome* 
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in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  The  Britaii?. 
doors  were  then  thrown  open.  Six  prelates,  who  had 
before  attended  the  king,  were  fent  for  to  give  him  the 
facrament.  Kenn,  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  read 
the  vifitation  of  the  fick  ^  and  after  he  faid  that  he  re¬ 
pented  of  his  fins,  the  abfolution.  The  king  aflifled 
with  feeming  devotion  at  the  fervice  5  but  his  mouth 
being  diflorted  with  fits,  and  his  throat  cont railed,  he 
could  not  fwallow  the  elements.  He  profelled,  how¬ 
ever,  his  fatisfadion  in  the  church  of  England  \  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  6th  of  February,  between  ii  and  12 
o’clock  :  having  reigned  25  years,  and  lived  55. 

The  firfl  a6i:  of  James  II’s  reign  W’as  to  alTemble  the 
privy  council :  wEere,  after  fome  praifes  beflowed  on 
the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr,  he  made  profeflions  of 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftablilhed  government 
both  in  church  and  flate  j  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ven¬ 
tured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he  W’ould  flill 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  Its  jufl  rights 
and  privileges.  255 

This  difeourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not  Servile  ad- 
only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  wLole  nation.  Ad-j^^^^jj 
drelTes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the*^^"^^^ 
mofl  fervile  adulation.  From  this  charge,  however,  we  256 
muft  except  thofe  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  good  fenfe  and  fimpllcity.  We  are  come^^^^^^^ 
(faid  they)  to  teflify  our  forrow  for  the  death  of  our 
good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  ,thy  being  made 
our  governor.  We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the 
perfuafion  of  the  church  of  England  no  more  than  we : 
wherefore  we  hope  that  thou  will  grant  us  the  fame  li¬ 
berty  which  thou  allowed  thyfelf.  Which  doing,  we 
wifli  thee  all  manner  of  happinefs.”  257 

The  king,  however,  foon  fliowed,  that  he  either  was  Imprudent 
not  fincere  in  his  promifes,  or  that  he  entertained 
lofty  an  Idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  kin?.^  ”  ' 
utmo^:  fincerity  could  tend  very  little  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cuftoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excife,  which  had  been  voted  to  the 
late  king  for  his  life  only,  w’ere  levied  by  James  with¬ 
out  a  new  zSi  for  that  purpofe.  He  went  openly  to 
mafs  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity  ;  and  even  fent 
one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome  to  make  fubmiflions 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  w’ay  for  the  readmiflion 
of  England  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

From  the  fuggeflions  of  thefe  men  all  his  meafures  were 
undertaken.  One  day  when  the  Spanifli  ambalTador 
ventured  to  advlfe  his  majefty  againfl  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  fuch  kind  of  people,  ‘‘  Is  it  not  the  cu- 
ftom  in  Spain  (faid  James)  for  the  king  to  confult 
with  his  confelfor  ?”  “  Yes  (anfwered  the  ambalTa- 
dor),  and  that  is  the  reafon  why  our  ajfairs  fuccecd  fo 
very  ill.” 

James’s  firfl  parliament,  which  w^as  compofed  moftly 
of  zealous  tones,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  meafures  of  the  crowm.  They  voted  unanimoufly. 
that  they  fhould  fettle  on  the  prefent  king,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  till  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.  For  this  favour,  James  affured  them, 
that  he  would  fecure  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  j  but  with  regard  to  religion,  no  anfwer  could  be  25S 
extorted,  for  that  he  was  refolved  to  alter.  In  every 
thing,  how’ever,  religion  excepted,  James  merited 
pralle.  He  applied  himfelf  to  bufinefs  wdth  unremit-^:^,ejk 
ting  attention.  He  managed  his  revenue  wdth  the 
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iln£le{l  economy.  He  retrenched  fuperfluous  expences, 
and  fliowed  himfelf  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  He  endeavoured  to  expel  from  court  the  vice 
which  had  prevailed  fo  much  during  the  former  reign, 
and  to  reftore  decency  and  morality.  He  prefided 
daily  at  the  council,  at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and 
treafury.  He  even  entered  into  the  whole  detail  of 
the  concerns  of  the  great  departments  of  the  ftate. 
But  his  bigotry  for  the  Romifh  religion  fullied  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  rendered  him  feared  for  his  vio¬ 
lence,  where  he  was  not  defpifed  for  his  weaknefs. 

But  w^hllft  every  thing  w^as  fubmitted  in  tranquillity 
to  James  at-home,  a  florm  w-as  gathering  abroad  to 
difturb  his  repole.  For  a  long  time  the  prince  of  O- 
range  had  entertained  hopes  of  afeending  the  Britifh 
throne,  and  had  even  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
clude  James  from  it.  Monmouth,  who,  fince  his  lad 
confpiracy,  had  been  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  de¬ 
part  the  kingdom,  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  w^as 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  diflinclion,  and  even  became  his  chief  favou¬ 
rite,  through  whom  all  favours  were  to  be  obtained. 
When  the  new’s  of  Charles’s  death  arrived,  indeed,  the 
prince  made  a  fhow  of  altering  his  note,  and  difmilTed 
Monmouth,  though  he  ftill  kept  a  clofe  correfpondence 
with  him.  The  duke  retired  to  Brufiels,  where,  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  refolved 
to  invade  England,  with  a  defign  of  feizing  the  crown 
for  liimfelf.  He  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  infurre6tion  in  Scotland  5 
and  while  Monmouth  attempted  to  make  a  riling  in  the 
weft  of  England,  it  was  refolved  that  Argyle  ftiould 
alfo  try  his  endeavours  in  the  north.  The  generoftty  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  not  correfpond 
with  the  warmth  of  his  profeflions.  The  unfortunate 
duke  derived  from  his  owm  plate  and  jewels  his  whole 
fupply  for  the  war  ;  and  the  enthuliafm  of  a  rich  widow 
fupplied  Argyle  with  io,oool.  wheremth  he  purcha- 
■  fed  three  veiTels,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  am-» 
munition. 

Argyle  was  the  fir  ft  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where 
he  publillied  his  manifeftoes,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
2500  men,  and  ftrove  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  But  3  formidable  body  of  the  king’s  forces  co¬ 
ming  againft  him,  his  army  fell  away  j  and  he  himfelf, 
after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  efcape,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  a  peafant  who  found  him  flanding  up  to  the 
neck  in  w’ater.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  after  fulFering  many  indignities  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

By  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed  in  Doifetlliire 
with  fcarce  100  follow’ers.  His  name,  however,  was 
fo  popular,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people 
to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  in  four  days 
he  had  alTembled  a  body  of  above  2000  men.  They 
were  indeed  all  of  them  the  loweft  of  the  people,  and 
his  declarations  were  fuited  entirely  to  their  prejudices. 
He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York  j  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  Popifh  ufur- 
per.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London,  and  even 
affirmed  that  he  had  polfoned  the  late  king. 

Monmouth  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
in  a  ftiort  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men ; 
but  was  dailly  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbers  for 
want  of  arms.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 


his  invafion.  Six  regiments  of  Britiih  troops  were  Britain, 
called  over  from  Holland  5  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
the  number  of  3000,  was  fent,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Feverftiam  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  pro. 
grefs  of  the  rebels.  They  took  poft  at  Sedgemore,  a  262 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and  were  defeated  at 
joined  by  confiderable  numbers  of  the  country  militia. 

Here  Pvlonmouth  refolved,  by  a  defperate  effort,  to  lofe 
his  life  or  gain  the  kingdom.  He  drove  the  royal 
Infantry  from  their  ground^  and  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  victory,  when  the  cowardice  of 
Gray,  who  commanded  the  horfe,  brought  all  to  ruin. 

This  nobleman  fled  at  the  firft  onfet ;  and  the  rebels, 
being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  after  a  three  hours 
conteft.  About  300  were  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  1000  in  the  purfult.  Monmouth  fled  above  20 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horfe  funk  under 
him.  He  then  alighted  j  and,  exchanging  clothes  with 
a  ftiepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.  Being  quite 
exhaufted  wdth  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a  field,  and  covered  themfelves  with  fern.  The 
ftiepherd  being  found  in  Monmouth’s  clothes  by  the 
purfuers,  increafed  the  diligence  of  the  fearch  ^  and  by  ^^3 
the  means  of  blood  hounds  he  was  dete6led  in  his  mi- 
ferable  fituation,  with  raw  peafe  in  his  pocket,  on  wdiich  terable  fitu.- 
he  had  lived  for  fome  days.  He  burft  into  tears  w'hen  tion. 
feized  by  his  enemies  j  and  petitioned,  with  the  moft 
abje6l  fubmiffions,  for  his  life.  On  his  w^ay  to  London, 
he  WTOte  a  fubmiffive  letter  to  the  king,  promlfing  difeo-  vain  to  ob- 
veries,  ftiould  he  be  admitted  into  his  prefence.  The  tain  mercy> 
curiofity  of  James  being  excited  by  the  letter,  he  fent 
Sheldon  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-cliamiber  to  meet  Mon¬ 
mouth.  In  his  converfation  with  Sheldon,  he  alked 
who  was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king  ?  and  being 
anfwered  that  it  was  Sunderland,  Monmouth  knocked 
his  breaft  in  a  furprife,  and  faid,  “  Why  then,  as  I 
hope  for  falvation,  he  promifed  to  meet  me.”  He 
defired  Sheldon  to  inform  the  king,  that  feveral  of  his 
accomplices  in  rebellion  were  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majefty  ;  and  he  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
part  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  atfted  in  this  whole 
affair. 

Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
began  to  give  an  aceount  to  the  king  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  unhappy  prifoner.  Sunderland,  pre¬ 
tending  bufiiiefs,  came  into  the  room.  Sheldon  ftop- 
ped,  and  fignified  his  defire  to  fpeak  in  private  with 
the  king.  Janies  told  him  he  might  fay  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  that  lord.  Sheldon  w^as  in  great  perplexity  5  but 
being  urged,  he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had  afferted. 
Sunderland  appeared  for  fome  time  confufed  :  at 
length  he  faid,  with  a  laugh,  ‘‘  If  ^at  is  all  he  can  dif- 
cover  to  fave  his  life,  he  will  derive  little  good  from  > 
his  information.”  Monmouth  himfelf  w’as  foon  after 
brought  before  the  king.  Sunderland  by  an  artifice 
enfured  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  to  fave  him¬ 
felf  and  the  other  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

When  he  faw  Monmouth’s  letter  to  James,  and  heard 
the  difeoveries  made  by  Sheldon,  he  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifed  him,  that,  as  he  could  affiire  him  of  the  certainty 
of  a  pardon,  he  ought  to  deny  w  hat  he  had  faid  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  friends,  who  could  ferve  him  on  fome 
other  more  favourable  occafion.  The  credulous  duke, 
fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  fuppieffcd  what 
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he  had  faid  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
king.  He  mentioned  nothing  of  the  concern  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  taken  in  the  invafion  ;  though 
a"'point  on  which  James  was  already  fufficiently  inform¬ 
ed.  D’Avaux,  the  French  minifter  to  the  States,  had 
given  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  whole  conduft  of 
the  prince  to  Louis  XIV.  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
privately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
minlllor  who  had  been  fent  from  Holland  to  congratu¬ 
late  James  on  the  fuppreflion  of  Argyle’s  rebellion,  was 
in  a  grievous  agony  when  he  heard  that  the  king  was 
refolved  to  fee  Monmouth.  “  Though  he  found  that 
he  faid  nothing  of  his  mafter  (faid  James),  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  quiet  till  Monmouth  was  dead.” 

The  unfortunate  duke  made  various  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  mercy.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager  )  he  fent 
a  letter  to  the  reigning  queen,  as  W’ell  as  to  the  king 
himfelf.  He  begged  his  life,  when  admitted  into  his 
prefence,  with  a  meannefs  unfuitable  to  his  pretenlions 
and  high  rank.  But  all  his  intreaties  and  fubmifiions 
w’ere  of  no  avail,  James  told  him,  that  he  was  much 
aftedled  with  his  misfortunes,  but  that  his  crime  was 
too  dangerous  in  its  example  to  be  left  unpunilhed.  In 
his  laft  moments  he  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  worthy 
of  his  former  courage.  When  he  came  to  the  fcaffold, 
he  behaved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity.  He 
fpoke  little  *,  he  made  no  confelTion  :  nor  did  he  accufe 
any  of  his  friends.  Circumftances  are  faid  to  have  at¬ 
tended  his  death  that  created  a  horror  among  the  fpe£la- 
tors.  The  executioner  miffed  his  blow,  and  flruck  him 
niangled  by  f]jgjn]y  ^Be  (houlder.  Monmouth  raifed  his  head 
tioner.^^^'  the  block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  if 

reproaching  him  for  his  miflake.  He  ftruck  him  twice 
again,  but  with  feeble  ftrokes  j  and  then  threw  the  axe 
from  his  hands.  The  (heriff  forced  him  to  renew  his 
attempt*,  and  the  head  of  the  duke,  who  feemed  already 
dead,  was  at  laft  fevered  from  his  body. 

R  Thofe  concerned  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  confpi- 

eliy treated'  were  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  fe verity.  Imme¬ 

diately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  Feverfham  hanged 
up  above  20  prlfoners  j  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe¬ 
cutions,  w’hen  the  biftiop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informed 
him  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled 
to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a 
real  murder.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bridgewater  by  Colonel  Kirke,  a  man  of  a 
favage  and  bloody  difpofition.  This  vile  fellow,  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  daughter  at  Tangiers,  where  he 
ferved  in  garrifon,  took  pleafure  in  committing  inftan- 
ces  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  without  making  any  dlftinftion  between  friend 
and  foe.  His  own  regiment,  for  their  peculiar  barba¬ 
rity,  went  under  the  ironical  title  of  Kirhe^s  iambs.  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear,  that  thefe  cruelties  wxre 
committed  by  the  diredllon,  or  even  with  the  appro¬ 
bation,  of  James  *,  any  more  than  the  legal  daughters 
that  were  committed  by  Judge  Jefferies,  who  was  fent 
down  to  try  the  delinquents.  .The  natural  brutality 
of  this  man’s  temper  was  indamed  by  continual  intoxi¬ 
cation.  No  fewer  than  80  were  executed  by  his  orders 
at  Dorchefter  )  and  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taun¬ 
ton,  and  Wells,  250  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  juftice  as  it  was  called  ;  nor  w^ere  women 
exempted  from  the  general  feverity,  but  differed  for 
h'arbouring  their  neareft  kindred.  Jefferies  on  his  re- 
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turn  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  foon  after  Britain, 
vefted  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  In  juftice  to  the  ^ 

king,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  his  Memoirs 
he  complains,  with  apparent  indignation,  of  “  the 
ftrange  havock  made  by  Jefferies  and  Kirke  in  the 
weft  and  that  he  attributed  the  unpopularity,  w^hich 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  to  the  violence 
and  barbarity  of  thofe  pretended  friends  of  his  autho¬ 
rity.  He  even  aferibes  their  feverities,  in  fome  degree, 
to  a  formed  defign  of  rendering  his  government  odious 
to  his  fubje6ls  *,  and  from  thence  it  is  probable,  that  no 
exa£l  or  impartial  accounts  of  thefe  cruelties  had 
reached  his  ears,  at  leaft  till  long  after  they  were  com¬ 
mitted.  2()7 

James  now  began  to  thrown  off  the  malk,  and  to  en- James  en¬ 
deavour  openly  to  eftablilh  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  ^eavours  ts 
He  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  militia  w^ere  p^pgry/ 
found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufe  j  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  augment  the  ftanding  army  j  and  that  he  had 
employed  a  great  many  Catholic  officers,  in  wffiofe  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  teft: 
required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  were  employed  by  the 
crown.  He  found  them  ufeful,  he  faid,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  them  employed.  Thefe  ftretches 
of  pow’er  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons  into 
fome  degree  of  oppofition  *,  but  they  foon  acquiefeed 
in  the  king’s  meafures,  and  then  the  parliament  'vas 
diffolved  for  their  tardy  compliance.  This  was  happy 
for  the  nation  j  for  it  was  perhaps  impoffible  to  pick 
out  another  houfe  of  commons  that  could  be  more 
ready  to  acquiefee  in  the  meafures  of  the  crown  j  but 
the  diffolution  of  this  parliament  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  fign  that  James  never  intended  to  call  ano¬ 
ther,  2^9 

The  parliament  being  difmiffed,  James’s  next  ftep  Catholics 
was  to  fecure  a  Catholic  intereft  in  the  privy  council. 
Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords  were  admitted,  viz. 

Powis,  Arundel,  Belafis,  and  Dover.  Sunderland, 
who  faw  that  the  only  way  to  gain  preferment  was  by 
Popery,  became  a  convert.  Rochefter,  the  treafurer, 
was  turned  out  of  his  office,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  con- 
form.  Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond 
had  long  fupported  the  royal  caufe,  this  nobleman  was 
difplaced  as  being  a  Proteftant q  and  the  Lord  Tyreon- 
nel,  a  furious  Roman  Catholic,  was  placed  in  his  ftead. 

In  his  zeal  for  Popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  ftooped 
fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  Colonel 
Kirke  ;  but  the  daring  foldier  told  him,  that  he  was 
pre-engaged  j  for  he  had  promifed  the  king  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  when  he  was  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if 
ever  he  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Maho- 
metan.  »  ^7^ 

At  laft  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  began  to^^"g^ft» 
take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppofition  to  court 
meafures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  againft  Po-  court  mea- 
pery  j  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  formidable fures. 
from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king.  It  was  in 
vain  that  James  attempted  to  impofe  filence  on  thefe 
topics  5  inilead  of  avoiding  the  controverfy,  the  Prote- 
ftant  preachers  purfued  it  with  greater  warmth. 

To  effea  his  defigns,  the  king  determined  to  revive 
the  high  commlffion  court,  which  had  formerly  given 
the  nation  fo  much  difguft,  and  which  had  been  abo- 
lifhed  for  ever  by  aft  of  parliament.  An  ecclefiaftical 
commiffion  was  iffued  out  anew,  by  which  fejen  com- 
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Britain.  mlfTioners  were  invefted  with  a  full  and  unlimited  au- 
thority  over  the  whole  church  of  England. — The  next 
ftep  was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  fe^laries  5 
and  he  was  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the 
vidory.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fame  power  that  granted 
liberty  of  confcience  might  reftrahi  it  j  and  the  Catholic 
religion  alone  be  allowed  to  predominate.  He  there¬ 
fore  iffued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  af- 
ferted  that  nonconformity  to  the  eftabl.ifhed  religion 
was  no  longer  penal.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered  his  par¬ 
liament  to  grant  a  toleration  only  to  the  Catholics,  with¬ 
out  interceding  in  the  lead:  for  the  other  dlffcnters  who 
are  much  more  numerous.  In  Ireland,  the  Proteftants 
were  totally  expelled  from  all  offices  of  trufl  and  profit, 
and  Catholics  put  in  their  places.  Thefe  meafures  fuf- 
ficiently  difgulled  every  part  of  the  Britifli  empire  ; 
but  to  complete  the  work,  James  publicly  fent  the  earl 
James  fends  of  Caftlemalne  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in 
an  ambaf-  order  to  exprefs  his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  re¬ 
concile  his  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic  communion.  This 
proceeding  was  too  precipitate  to  be  relifhed  even  by 
the  Pope  himfelf*,  and  therefore  the  only  return  he 
made  to  this  embafly  was  the  fending  a  nuncio  into 
England.  The  nuncio  made  a  public  and  folemn  en¬ 
try  into  Windfor  j  which  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
general  difcontent  5  and  becaufe  the  duke  of  Somer- 
iet  refufed  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  was  difmlffed 
from  his  employment  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Jefuits  were  permitted  to  ere6f 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ex- 
ercife  the  Catholic  worfhip  in  the  moft  public  manner. 
Father  Francis,  a  Benediftiiie  monk,  was  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  univerfaty  of  Cambridge  for  the 
with  the  u-  degree  of  mafler  of  arts.  The  univerfity  rejected  him 
C^mbrid  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  prefented  a  petition  to 
®  *the  king,  befeeching  him  to  recal  his  mandate.  James 
dlfregarded  their  petition,  and  denied  their  deputies  a 
hearing  j  the  vice  chancellor  himfelf  was  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commiffion  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  office  ;  yet  the  univerfity  perfifted,  and  Father 
Francis  was  refufed.  The  place  of  prefident  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  college  being  vacant,  the  king  fent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of 
bad  charafter  in  other  refpe£ls.  The  fellows  of  the 
college  made  very  fubmlflive  applications  for  recalling 
his  mandate  ^  but  the  election  day  coming  on  before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a  man 
of  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.  The  king  was 
incenfed  at  their  prefumptlon  ;  an  inferior  ecclefiaftical 
court  was  fent  down,  who  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
fcandalous  charafler,  iffued  a  mandate  for  a  new  elec¬ 
tion.  The  man  now  recommended  by  the  king  was 
Doflor  Parker  5  a  man  of  an  abandoned  charader,  but 
very  willing  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
fellows  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injunftion  ,  which 
fo  irritated  the  king,  that  he  came  down  to  Oxford  in 
perfon,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought  before 
him.  He  reproached  them  with  their  infolence  and 
difobedience  j  and  commanded  them  to  choofe  Parker 
without  delay.  Another  refufal  on  their  fide  ferved  ftill 
more  to  exafperate  him  ;  and  finding  them  refolute  in 
the  defence  of  their  privileges,  he  ejefted  them  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put  in 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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that  remained,  was  made  vice-prefident. 

In  1686,  a  fecond  declaration  for  liberty 
fclence  was  publiffied  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the  Catholics, 
former  j  but  with  this  peculiar  injunftion,  that  all  di¬ 
vines  fhould  read  it  after  fervice  in  their  churches.  7'he 
clergy  refolved  to  difobey  this  order.  Loyde  bifiiop  of 
St  Afaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely, 

Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tre- 
lawney  of  Briftol,  together  with  Sancroft  the  primate, 
concerted  an  addrefs  in  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which,  with  the  warmeft  expreflions  of  zeal  and  lub- 
milTion,  remonftrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  de¬ 
claration  confiftent  with  their  confciences  or  the  re<«. 
fpeft  they  owed  the  Proteftant  religion.  The  king 
received  their  petition  with  marks  of  furprife  and  dif- 
pleafure.  He  faid  he  did  not  expedt  fuch  an  addrefs 
from  the  church  of  England,  particularly  from  fome 
amongfl:  them  j  and  perfiited  in  his  orders  for  their  obey¬ 
ing  his  mandate. 

As  the  petition  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king 
fummoned  the  biffiopS'  before  the  council,  and  there 
queftioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it. 

They  for  fome  time  declined  giving  an  anfwer  j  but 
being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  laft  owned  the  p,-:fhopsim^ 
petition.  On  their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  wasprifoned. 
immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  diredlions  to  profecute 
them  for  a  feditious  libel.  The  king  gave  orders  that  275 
they  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  w’ater,  as  the  The  whole 
whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  favour.  The 
people  w’ere  no  fooner  informed  of  their  danger, 
they  ran  to  the  river-fide  in  prodigious  multitudes, 
craving  their  bleffmg  j  calling  upon  Heaven  to  proteft 
them,  &c.  The  very  foldiers  by  whom  they  were 
guarded,  kneeled  down  before  them,  and  implored 
their  forgivenefs. 

The  29th  of  June  1686  was  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the 
bifliops  j  and  their  return  was  ftill  more  fplendidly  at¬ 
tended  than  their  imprifonment.  Twenty  nine  peers, 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  immenfe  crowd 
of  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Weftmlnfter-hall.  The 
difpute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both 
fides.  The  jury  wdthdrew^  into  a  chamber  where  they 
paffed  the  whole  night  5  but  next  morning  they  return- 
ed  into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bifhops  not  guilty,  acquitted. 
Weftminfter-hall  inftantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  w’ere  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Hounfiow,  where 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  Lord  Feverfham’s  tent.  His  ^ 
majefty  demanding  the  caufe  of  thofe  rejoicings,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  foldiers 
fliouting  for  the  delivery  of  the  bifliops  *,  “  Call  you 
that  nothing  !  (cried  he)  *,  but  fo  much  the  w’orfe  for 
them.”  Immediately  after  this,  the  king  ftruck  out 
two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Holloway,  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  favour  the  bifhops.  He  iffued  orders  to  pro¬ 
fecute  all  thofe  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  decla¬ 
ration,  jmd  all  had  refufed  it  except  200.  He  fent  alfo 
a  mandate  to  the  new  fellow^s  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,  to  eletft  for  prefident,  in  the 
room  of  Parker  lately  deceafed,  one  Giftbrd,  a  doftof 
of  the  Sorbomie,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura. 

As  the  king  found  the  clergymen  everywhere  averfe 
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to  his  ineafures,  he  xvas  willing  next  to  try  what  he 
could  do  with  the  armyi  He  thought  if  one  regiment 

_ _  fliould  promife  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would 

ment  of  the  foon  induce  others  to  comply.  He  therefore  ordered 
army  to  the  one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  prefence, 
and  defired  that  fuch  as  were  againft  his  late  declaration 
of  liberty  of  confcience  fliould  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  whole  battalion  ground 
their  arms,  except  two  officers  and  a  few  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  foldiers. — A  fortunate  clrcumftance  happened 
about  this  time  in  his  family.  A  few  days  before  the 
acquittal  of  the  biffiops,  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  fon,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  James. 
This  w’ould,  if  any  thing  could  at  that  time,  have  fer- 
ved  to  edabliffi  him  on  the  throne  :  but  fo  great  w^as 
the  animofity  againft  him,  that  a  ftory  was  propagated 
that  the  child  was  fuppofitltious  5  and  fo  great  was  the 
monarch’s  pride,  that  he  fcorned  to  take  any  precau¬ 
tions  to  refute  the  calumny. 

Though  the  enthufiafm  of  James  himfelf  bordered 
upon  madnefs,  the  moft  wild  of  his  religious  proje61:s 
feein  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  his  enemies  to  accom- 
plifli  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  he  chiefly 
trufted,  was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  infatiable 
avarice,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  ftratagem,  deception, 
and  intrigue.  The  love  @f  money  was  his  ruling  paffion, 
and  he  fold  his  influence  to  the  higheft  bidder.  To  fuch 
a  degree  was  he  mercenary,  that  he  became  at  once  the 
penfioner  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  king  of 
The  former,  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
throne,  w^atched  James’s  motions,  and  took 
every  advantage  of  his  errors.  He  had  laid  his  fchemes 
fo  extenfively,  that  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  could  poffibly  prevent 
him  from  an  almoft  immediate  pofleffion  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  render  two-thirds  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  interefted  in  his  fuccefs.  The  treaty 
of  Augfburg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
could  not  accompliffi  its  obje6l  without  the  acceffion  of 
England.  The  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  both  its  branches, 
preferred  their  political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
miffi  faith,  and  promoted  the  dethronement  of  James 
as  the  only  means  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Odefchalchi, 
who  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  filled  then  the 
papal  chair,  was  gained  to  the  meafures  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  by  other  confiderations,  as  w’ell  as  through 
his  fixed  averfion  to  France.  The  prince  of  Orange  fent 
his  intimate  friend  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  to  Rome, 
to  procure  the  aid  of  the  Pope.  He  explained  to  his 
Holinefs,  that  the  Catholic  princes  were  in  the  wrong 
to  expeCl  any  advantage  to  their  faith  from  James,  as 
his  being  a  declared  Papift  rendered  his  people  averfe 
to  all  his  meafures.  As  for  himfelf,  ftiould  he  have  the 
good  fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  he  might 
take^  any  ftep  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with¬ 
out  jealoufy  :  and  he  promifed  to  procure  a  toleration 
for  the  Papifts,  fhould  the  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  favour  his  attempt.  This  iiegociation 
procured  the  defired  effea.  Innocent  contributed,  with 
the  money  of  the  church,  to  expel  a  Roman  Catholic 
prince  from  his  throne. 

Though  the  conteft  with  the  biffiops  had  completed 
the  king’s  unpopularity,  he  derived  the  fuddennefs  of 
his  fttin  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  That  cir- 
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cuinftance  iiicreafed  the  fears  of  his  fubjeAs  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  raifed  his  fecurity  and  hopes.  In  the  reign  of'" 
a  prince  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  fuch  a 
father,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  fame  uncon- 
ftitutlonal  meafures  could  be  expected.  So  low  indeed 
w^as  his  credit  funk  among  his  people  at  this  time,  and 
fuch  prefcience  they  all  feemed  to  have  of  his  fate,  that 
the  child  had  like  to  have  died  before  a  wxt  nurfe  could 
be  procured  to  fuckle  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the  national  difeontent  He  apphej 
now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  refolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  it.  Fie  began  by  giving  one  Dykevelt, 
envoy,  inftruftions  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  reli¬ 
gious  fe£l  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  he 
fent  aflurances  of  favour  and  regard  5  and  protefted, 
that  his  education  in  Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced 
him  againft  Epifcopacy.  To  the  nonconformifts  he  fent 
exhortations,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infidious  carefles 
of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  fin-  2S2 
cere  protestor,  &Lc.  In  confeqiience  of  thefe  infinua-  hy  whom 
tions,  the  prince  foon  received  invitations  from  the  moft  myiu 
confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Her-^ 
bert  and  RuITel  affured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and  * 

the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  afiurances  of  an  univerfal  combination 
againft  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Danby,  being  mafter  of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages 
to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility- 
tenders  of  duty  and  even  confiderable  fums  of  money 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  biffiop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonffiire, 

Dorfet,  and  feveral  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens,  united  in  their  addrefles  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpeedy  defeent.  Hie  people,  though  long 
divided  betw-een  whig  and  tory,  now  joined  againft 
their  unhappy  fovereign  as  a  common  enemy.  William 
therefore  determined  to  accept  of  their  invitations  j  and 
this  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malecontents 
had  condu6Ied  themfelves  with  prudence  and  fecrecy. 

Having  the  principal  fervants  of  James  in  pay,  he  w^as 
minutely  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  atftions  and  even 
defigns  of  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came  through 
Sidney  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed  the  very  mca- 
fures  wffiich  he  himfelf  had  advifed.*  The  prince  had  a 
fleet  ready  to  fail,  and  troops  provided  for  a61ion,  before 
the  beginning  of  June  1688. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  firft  who  gave  James  James 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  affift  him  in  re- of' 
pelling  it.  But  he  declined  this  friendly  offer,  it  j 
ffiould  be  faid  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty  :jqv. 
with  that  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Proteftant 
religion.  Being  alfo  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Sunder¬ 
land,  he  had  the  w^eaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  reports 
of  an  invafion  were  invented  in  order  to  frighten  him 
into  a  ftri(ft;  conneflion  wdth  France.  He  gave  credit 
to  the  repeated  affurances  of  the  ftates,  that  the  arma¬ 
ment  prepared  in  their  ports  was  not  defigned  againft 
England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  affertions  of  the 
prince  himfelf,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  deceive.  Sun¬ 
derland  defcanted  againft  the  poffibility  of  an  invafion, 
and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  report. 

Having  by  the  prior  confent  of  James  taken  pofleffion 
of  all  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fuppreffed  every 
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Intelligence  that  might  alarm  5  and  even  all  others  whom 
James  trufted,  except  Dartmouth,  alfefted  long  to  give 
no  faith  to  the  reports  of  an  invafion. 

Louis  finding  his  firft  offers  rejected,  next  propofed 
to  march  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  thus  detain  their  forces  at^  home  for 
their  own  defence.  But  this  propofal  met  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  reception  than  the  former.  Still  Louis  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally  whofe  intereft  he  re¬ 
garded  as  clofely  conneded  with  his  own.  He  ventur¬ 
ed  to  remonflrate  with  the  Dutch  againfl  the  prepara¬ 
tions  they  were  making  to  invade  England.  The 
Dutch  treated  his  remonftrances  as  an  officious  imper¬ 
tinence,  and  James  himfelf  declined  his  mediation. 

The  king  of  England,  having  thus  rejeifed  the  af- 
liftance  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to  face  the  danger 
alone,  was  aftonifhed  with  an  advice  from  his  minifter 
in  Holland,  that  an  invafion  was  not  only  projefted 
but  avowed.  When  he  firfi:  read  the  letter  containing 
this  information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropt 
from  his  hand.  He  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ftrudlion,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  protec¬ 
tion.  In  this  emergency,  Louis  wrote  to  James  in  his 
own  hand,  that  to  divert  the  Dutch  from  their  intend- 
He  is  again  ed  invafion  of  England,  he  would  lay  fiege  to  Mae- 
berrayed  ftricht  with  30,000  men.  James  communicated  this 
laiid^  intelligence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  ^  prince  of 

*  Orange.  Six  thoufand  men  were  thrown  into  Mae- 

flricht  5  and  the  dcfign  of  Louis,  as  being  impradli- 
cable,  was  laid  afide.  On  this  Louis  being  difgufted 
with  James,  turned  his  arms  towards  Germany.  The 
dauphin  laid  fiege  to  Philipfhurg,  on  the  5th  of  O6I0. 
ber ;  and  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  a 
ftrong  garrifon  into  Cologne,  effedually  fecured  the 
ftates  of  Holland  from  any  hidden  danger  from  the 
arms  of  France. 

James  had  now  no  refource  but  in  retreating  from 
thofe  precipitate  meafures  wffiich  had  plunged  him  into 
inextricable  diftrefs.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and 
offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their 
common  fecurity.  He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of 
England  all  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  jufticcs  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commiffions  for  their  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  left  and  penal  law.  He  refiored  the  char¬ 
ters  of  fuch  corporations  as  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of; 
he  annulled  the  high  commiffion  court ;  he  reinftated 
the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college; 
and  w^as  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe  bifliops  whom  he 
had  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infulted. 

All  thefe  conceffions,  however,  w’ere  now  too  late  ; 
they  w’^ere  regarded  as  the  effe61:s  of  fear  and  not  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  very  foon  gave  proofs 
of  his  infincerity  :  for  hearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  difperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  conceffions  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  Magdalen  college ;  and  to  fiiow  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romifli  church,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the 
fponfors. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  fet  fail  from  Helvoetfluys 
with  a  deet  of.  near  500  veffels,  and  an  army  of  above 
14,000  men.  Fortune,  how^ever,  feemed  at  firfi  every 
way  unfavourable  to  his  enterprife.  He  w^'as  driven 
back  by  a  dreadful  fiorm  ;  but  he  foon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England.  It  w^as  given  out 
that  this  invafion  was  defigned  for  the  coafis  of  France  ; 
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and  many  of  the  tnglifii,  who  faw  the  fleet  pafs  along  ^  Britain.  ^ 
their  coafis,  little  fufpeaed  the  place  of  its  defiination. 

It  happened  that  the  fame  wind  which  fent  the  Dutch 
to  their  place  of  defiination,  detained  the  Engliih  fleet 
in  the  river  ;  fo  that  the  Dutch  paffed  the  firaits  of 
Dover  without  molefiation  ;  and  after  a  voyage  of 
two  days,  landed  at  Broxholme  in  Torbay,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  the  anniverfary  of  the  gunpowder-* 
treafon. 

But  though  the  invitation  from  the  Englifii  was  ve¬ 
ry  general,  the  prince  for  fome  time  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  find  himfelf  joined  by  very  few\  ^  He  conti¬ 
nued  for  ten  days  in  expeaation  of  being  joined  by  the 
malecontents,  and  at  lafi  was  going  to  defpair  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  jufi  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  re- 
imbarking  his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  feveral  perfonS 
of  confequence,  and  the  whole  country  foon^  aftet 
flocked  to  his  fiandard.  The  firfi  perfon  that  joined 
the  prince  was  Major  Burrington,  and  he  W’as  quickly 
followed  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerfet.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for 
an  affbciatlon,  which  was  figned  by  great  numbers ; 
and  every  day  there  appeared  fome  effe^I  of  that  uni- 
verfal  combination  into  which  the  nation  had  entered 
againfl  the  meafures  of  the  king.  29b 

This  wa^  followed  by  the  defeaion  of  the  army.  Defeaibn 
Lord  Colchefler,  Ton  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  firfi  de 
ferted  to  the  prince.  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  to  the  €jarl^^.j^y^ 
of  Clarendon,  carried  off  the  greatefl  part  of  three  re¬ 
giments  of  cavalry  at  once  ;  and  feveral  officers  of  di- 
fiinaion  informed  Feverffiam  their  general,  that  they 
could  not  in  honour  fight  againfl  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Soon  after  this  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himfelf  de- 
ferted  by  his  own  fervants  and  creatures.  Lord  Church¬ 
ill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had 
been  invefled  with  a  high  command  in  the  army  ;  he 
had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune 
to  the  king’s  bounty ;  yet  even  he  deferted  among 
the  refi  ;  and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king.  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
others.  .  291 

In  this  univerfal  defeaion,  James,  not  knowing  DiftrelTed 
where  to  turn,  began  to  think  of  requefling 
from  France  when  it  w^as  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to 
Leopold  emperor  of  Germany  :  but  In  vain  ;  that  mo¬ 
narch  only  returning  for  anfwer.  That  what  he  had 
forefeen  had  happened.  James  had  fome  dependence 
on  his  fleet  ;  but  they  were  entirely  difaffeeffed.  In  a 
word,  his  interefis  w^ere  deferted  by  all,  for  he  had 
long  deferted  them  himfelf.  He  fiill  found  his  army, 
however,  to  amount  to  20,000  men  ;  and  had  he^  led 
them  immediately  to  battle,  it  is  poffible  they  might 
then  have  fought  in  his  favour.  But  James’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  deprived  him  of  his  natural  firmnefs  and  le- 
folution  ;  and  feeing  himfelf  deferted  by  thofe  in  whom 
he  thought  he  could  have  placed  mofi  confidence,  he 
became  fufpiclous  of  all,  and  was  in  a  manner  depriv¬ 
ed  even  of  the  pow''er  of  deliberation.  In  this  extre¬ 
mity  of  difirefs,  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne, 

James’s  favourite  daughter,  perceiving  the  defperation 
of  his  circumfiances,  cruelly  refolved  to  take  part  with 
the  prince  of  Orange.  When  the  king  was  informed 
of  this,  he  was  ftung  with  the  inofi  bitter  anguifli. 

“  God  help  me  (cried  he),  my  own  children  have  for- 
faken  me.”  To  add  to  his  difirefs  as  a  parent,  he  was 
^  p  2  acculed 
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accufed  of  being  acceffory  to  the  death  of  his  own  mours,  and  fliouts  of  the  Tailors. 
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child.  Her  nurfe,  and  her  uncle  the  earl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  went  up  and  down  like  diftrafted  perfons,  adirm- 
ing  that  the  Papifts  had  murdered  the  princefs.  They 
publicly  alked  the  queen’s  fervants,  whither  they  had 
conveyed  her  ?  and  they  contributed  to  inflame  the 
populace,  whofe  zeal  had  already  inflamed  them  to  tu¬ 
mult  and  diforder.  It  was,  how^ever,  foon  known  that 
flie  fled,  under  the  condu61:  of  the  bilhop  of  London, 
to  Northampton. 

On  the  30th  of  November  1688,  James  fent  three 
of  his  noblemen  to  treat  wdth  the  prince  of  Orange. 
But  though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the  king’s 
commiflioners  w*ere  in  his  interefts,  his  behaviour 
fhowed  plainly  that  he  now  thought  the  time  of  treat¬ 
ing  was  pail.  For  fome  time  he  would  not  admit  them 
to  an  audience  ;  and  when  he  did,  would  give  no  fa- 
tisfadlory  anfwer.  James  now  began  to  be  afraid  of 
his  perfonal  fatety.  But  what  moil  alfecled  him  was 
the  terrors  of  the  queen  for  herfelf  and  her  Infant  fon. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  fend  them  abroad.  They 
crofl'ed  the  river  in  a  boat,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  ftormy 
and  rainy  day.  They  were  carried  to  Gravefend  in  a 
coach,  under  the  condud  of  the  count  de  Lauzun.  A 
yacht,  commanded  by  Captain  Gray,  which  lay  there 
ready  for  the  purpofe,  foon  tranfported  them  in  fafety 
to  Calais. 

The  king  w^as  now  fo  difpirlted  and  diftradled,  that 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  thus 
throw  every  thing  into  confufion.  He  threw  the  great 
feal  into  the  1  hames  5  he  left  none  with  any  authority 
to  condufl  affairs  In  his  abfence  j  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  his  affairs  from  anarchy  and  dif¬ 
order.  About  twelve  at  night,  on  the  loth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  difguifed  himfelf,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall, 
and  croffed  the  river.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  ano¬ 
ther  friend,  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  horfes.  He 
mounted  ;  and  being  conduced  through  by-ways  by  a 
guide,  he  paffed  in  the  nighttime  to  the  Medway, 
which  he  croffed  by.  Ailesford-bridge.  At  Woolpeck 
he  took  frelh  horfes,  fent  thither  before  by  Shelden 
one  of  his  equerries  who  was  in  the  fecret  of  his  flight. 
He  arrived  at  10  o’clock  at  Embyferry  near  Fever- 
fliam,  where  a  cuftomhoufe  hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  lay  ready  to  receive  them  on  board.  But  the 
wind  blew  frefli,  and  the  veffel  had  no  ballafl.  The 
niafler,  therefore,  eafily  perfuaded  the  king  to  permit 
him  to  take  in  ballafl  at  Shilnefs.  It  being  half  ebb 
when  they  ran  afliore,  they  defigned  to  fail  as  foon  as 
the  veffel  fliuuld  be  afloat.  But  when  the  veffel  w^as 
almofl  afloat,  (he  was  boarded  by  three  fifher  boats  be¬ 
longing  to  Feverfliam,  containing  50  men.  They  fei- 
zed  the  king  and  his  two  companions,  under  pretence 
of  their  being  Papifls  that  wanted  to  efcape  from  the 
kingdom.  They  turned  up  Feverfham  water  with  the 
tide  ;  but  flill  the  king  remained  unknown.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hales  placed  privately  50  guineas  in  the  hands 
of  the  captain,  as  an  earnefl  of  more  fhould  he  permit 
them^  to  efcape.  He  promifed  :  but  was  fo  far  from 
keeping  his  word,  that  he  took  what  money  they  had, 
under  pretence  of  fecurlng  it  from  the  feamen  ^  and 
having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  their  all,  he  left  them  to 
their  fate.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  were  at  length 
carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverfham,  amid  the  infults,  cla- 
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brought  to  the  inn,  a  feaman  who  had  ferved  under  -v’— 
him  knew  him,  and  melted  into  tears  j  and  James  him¬ 
felf  was  fo  much  moved  at  this  inflance  of  his  affeClion, 
that  he  w’ept.  T.  he  other  fiiherinen  w^ho  had  treated 
him  with  fuch  indignity  before,  w’hen  they  faw  his 
tears,  fell  upon  their  knees.  T  he  lower  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  village  gathered  round  him  3  but  the  better 
fort  fled  from  his  prefence.  The  feamen,  however, 
formed  themfelves  into  a  guard  round  him,  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  a  hair  of  his  head  fhould  not  be  touch¬ 
ed.”  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  James  Oxendon,  under 
the  pretence^  of  guarding  him  from  the  rabble,  came  2^5 
with  the  militia  to  prevent  his  efcape.  ITe  king  found  His  great 
a  change  in  his  condition  when  he  was  taken  out  of , 
the  hands  of  the  failors.  The  commanders  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  fhowed  him  no  refpec^.  He  w^as  even  infulted  by 
the  common  foldiers.  A  letter  which  he  intended  to 
fend  to  London  for  clothes,  a  change  of  linen,  and 
fome  money,  was  flopped  by  thofe  who  pretended  to 
protedl  his  perfon. 

All  things  in  the  mean  time  ran  into  confufion  at 
London,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  exercifed  in  his  ow  n 
perfon  all  the  fundions  of  royalty.  He  iflued  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  difbanded  army  to  reaflemble  themfelves. 

He  ordered  the  fecretary  at  war  to  bring  him  a  lifl  of 
the  king’s  troops.  He  commanded  the  lord  Churchill 
to  colleft  his  troop  of  horfe  guards.  He  fent  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  take  pofleffion  In  his  name  of  Tilbury 
fort.  The  aflembly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legality  to  their  meeting,  chofe  the  marquis  of  Halifax 
for  their  prefident.  While  this  aflembly  was  fitting, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  a  poor  countryman,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter 
from  that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  no 
fubfeription  3  and  it  w^as  addrelfed  to  none.  It  con¬ 
tained,  in  one  fentence  only,  his  deplorable  condition 
W’hen  in  the  hands  of  a  defperate  rabble.  This  poor 
meffenger  of  their  fallen  fovereign  had  long  waited  at 
the  council  door,  without  being  able  to  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  of  any  who  paffed.  '  The  earl  of  Mulgiave  at 
length,  apprifed  of  his  buflnefs,  had  the  courage  to 
introduce  him  to  the  council.  He  delivered  his  open 
letter,  and  told  the  flatc  of  the  king  with  tears*  The 
affembly  were  fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent  the  earl 
of  Feverfham  with  2CO  of  the  guards  towards  Fever¬ 
fham.  His  inflruftions  were  to  refeue  him  firfl  from 
danger,  and  afterwards  to  attend  him  to  the  fea  coafl, 
fhould  he  choofe  to  retire.  He  chofe,  however,  to  re- James  re¬ 
turn  to  London  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange  fent  a  mef-  to 
fage  to  him,  defirlng  him  to  advance  no  nearer  the 
pital  than  Rochefler.  The  meffenger  miffed  James  by 
the  way.  The  king  fent  Feverfliam  wflth  a  letter  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  requefling  his  prefence  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  fettle  the  nation.  Fie  himfelf  proceeded  to 
that  place,  and  arrived  on  the  i6th  of  December. 

Doubting  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  w’ho  w’ere  quarter¬ 
ed  at  Weflminfter,  he  chofe  to  pafs  through  the  city 
to  Whitehall.  Never  prince  returning  with  viiflory  to 
his  capital  was  received  with  louder  acclamations  of 
joy.  All  the  flreets  were  covered  with  bonfires.  The 
bells  w^ere  rung,  and  the  air  w’as  rent  with  repeated 
fhouts  of  gladnefs.  All  orders  of  men  croivded  to  his 
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Britain,  coach  j  and  when  he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  his  apavt- 
ments  were  crowded  with  people  who  came  to  exprefs 
their  joy  at  his  return. 

The  prince  of  Orange  received  the  new^s  of  his  re¬ 
turn  with  a  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  beginning 
was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  feverities  to  relinquiih 
the  throne,  I'he  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take 
197  poiTeflion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  difplace  the  EnglKli. 
Command-  king  was  foon  after  commanded  by  a  mellage, 
received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to  leave  his  pa- 
leave  his  h^ce  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  feat  of 
palace,  the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale’s.  He  delired,  however, 
permilTion  to  retire  to  Rochefter,  a  town  not  far  from 
the  lea  coaft,  and  oppofite  to  France.  This  was  rea¬ 
dily  granted  :  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  the  harlh 
meafures  of  the  prince  had  taken  elTe^l,  and  that  the 
king  meditated  an  efcape  to  France. 

The  king,  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  arrived 
at  Rochefter  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  reftraiiit 
put  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  from  London,  raifed  the  indignation  of 
many,  and  the  compaftion  of  all.  The  Englifli  array, 
both  ofticers  and  foldiers,  began  to  murmur  j  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  precipitation  of  James 
ipS  himfelf,  the  nation  had  certainly  returned  to  their  al- 
He  is  prelT-  Jegiance.  He  remained  three  nights  at  Rochefter,  in 
fn  midft  of  a  few  faithful  friends.  The  earls  of  Ar- 

dom;  ^  ran,  Dumbarton,  Ailefbury,  Litchfield,  and  Middle- 
ton,  were  there  ;  and,  with  other  officers  of  merit,  the 
gallant  Lord  Dundee.  They  argued  againft  his  flight 
with  united  efforts.  Several  bifliops,  fome  peers,  and 
many  officers,  entreated  his  ftay  in  fome  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  MelTage  followed  meffage  from  London.  They 
reprefented  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  to  change, 
and  that  events  would  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  autho¬ 
rity.  Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  his  advice. 

“  The  queftlon.  Sir,  (fald  he),  is,  Whether  you  ffiall 
ftay  in  England,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether  you  ffiall 
truft  the  returning  zeal  of  your  native  fubjefls,  or  rely 
on  a  foreign  power  ?  Here  you  ought  to  (land.  Keep 
poffelTion  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  de¬ 
grees.  Refume  the  fpirit  of  a  king.  Summon  your 
*  fubje£ls  to  their  allegiance.  Your  army,  though  dlf- 

banded,  is  not  dlfperfed.  Give  me  your  commiffion. 

I  will  gather  10,000  of  your  troops.  I  will  carry  your 
ftandard  at  their  head  through  England,  and  drive  be¬ 
fore  you  the  Dutch  and  their  prince.”  The  king  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  he  believed  It  might  be  done  •,  but  that  It 
would  ralfe  a  civil  w^ar,  and  he  would  not  do  fo  much 
mifchlef  to  a  nation  that  would  fo  foon  come  to  their 
fenfes  again.”  Middleton  urged  his  ftay,  though  in 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  kingdom.  “  Your  majefty 
(faid  he)  may  throw  things  into  confufion  by  your  de¬ 
parture  j  but  It  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month  : 
a  new  government  will  foon  be  fettled,  and  you  and 
299  your  family  will  be  ruined.”  Thefe  fpirited  remon¬ 
hut  refufes.  ftrances  had  no  effe<?l  upon  James.  He  refolved  to 
quit  the  kingdom  •,  and  having  communicated  his  de- 
ftgn  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  he  paffed  at  midnight 
through  the  back-door  of  the  houfe  wffierc  he  lodged, 
and  with  his  fon  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Blddulph 
one  of  his  fervants,  went  in  a  boat  to  a  fmack  which 
lay  waiting  for  him  without  the  fort  at  Sheernefs.  By 
reafon  of  a  hard  gale  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  to¬ 
ward  Leigh,  and  to  anchor  on  the  Effex  fide,  under 
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the  lee  of  the  land.  When  the  gale  flackened,  they  ^  , 

reached  the  Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  tacking  5  but 
not  being  able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,  they  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fail  through  the  Downs.  Seven  fliips  lay  there  at 
anchor  ;  but  the  fmack  paffed  unqueftioned  along.  Un¬ 
able  to  fetch  Calais,  ftie  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and  30'^  . 
anchored  before  Ambleteufe.  The  king  landed  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuefday,  December  25th  j 
and  taking  poft,  foon  joined  his  queen  at  St  Germains. 

James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  the 
prince  of  Orange  remained  mafter  of  them  of  courfe. 

By  the  advice  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  only  member 
of  the  legiflature  remaining,  he  was  defired  to  fummon 
a  parliament  by  circular  letters  j  but  the  prince,  un¬ 
willing  to  a£l  upon  fo  imperfect  an  authority,  conven¬ 
ed  all  the  members  who  had  fat  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  and  to  thefe 
were  added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the 
common  council  of  London  •,  and  the  prince,  being 
thus  fupported  by  an  affembly  deriving  its  authority 
from  himfelf,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties 
and  corporations  of  England  to  call  a  new  parliament. 

The  houfe  being  met,  which  was  moftly  compofed  xhe  throne 
of  the  whig  party,  thanks  w^ere  given  to  the  prince  of  declared 
Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  had  brought  them  ^  af- 'vacant, 
ter  wffilch  they  proceeded  to  fettle  the  kingdom.  A 
vote  foon  paffed  both  houfes,  that  King  James  II.  ha¬ 
ving  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contrail  betw^een 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  having  by  the  advice  of 
Jefults  and  other  wncked  perfons  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  had  abdicated  the  government  j  and  that  the 
throne  w^as  thereby  vacant.  ^  ^  ^©2 

The  king  being  thus  depofed.  It  w’^as  eafy  for  Wil- William 
Ham  to  get  himfelf  appointed  his  fucceffor.  Propofals 
were  made  for  ekaing  a  regent.  Others  were  for 
veiling  the  priiicefs  of  Orange  with  regal  poxver,  and  ^ 
declaring  the  young  prince  fuppofititious.  To  thefe 
propofals,  how’^ever,  W^illiam  oppofed  the  following 
decifive  argument,  viz.  that  “  he  had  been  called  over 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Britiffi  nation,  and  that: 
he  had  happily  effe£led  his  purpofe  j  that  he  had  heard 
of  feveral  fchemes  propofed  for  the  eftablilhing  of  the 
government  j  that,  if  they  chofe  a  regent,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inform  them  that  he  would 
not  be  that  regent  j  that  he  w^ould  not  accept  of 
the  crown  under  the  princefs  his  wife,  though  he 
was  convinced  of  her  merits  \  that  therefore,  if 
if  either  of  thefe  fchemes  w-as  adopted,  he  could  give 
them  no  afliftance  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation  5  but 
would  return  home  to  his  own  country,  fatisfied  with 
his  aims  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  theirs.”  Upon  this, 
after  a  long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fovereign- 
was  preferred  to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  twm  voices. 

It  w^as  agreed  that  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange 
ffiould  reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  England  y 
while  the  adminiftratlon  of  government  ffiould  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  marquis  of 
Halifax,  as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  made  a  fo- 
lemn  tender  of  the  crowm  to  their  highneffes,  in  the 
name  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  England.  The 
prince  accepted  the  offer  5  and  that  very  day,  Febru» 
ary  13.  1689,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed 
king  and  queen  of  England* 

Though 
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Biitaln.  Thougli  Mary  was  comprehended  in  the  royal  title, 
Ihe  never  pofTefiTed  either  the  authority  of  a  queen,  or 
the  influence  of  a  wife.  Her  eafy  temper  had  long 
been  fubdued  by  the  ftern  fe verity  of  a  hufband  who 
had  very  few  amiable  qualities.  Being  brought  up  in 
a  manner  under  the  tuition  of  her  fpoufe,  and  in  fome 
degree  confined  by  his  orders,  Ihe  was  accuflomed  to 
adopt  implicitly  his  political  maxims  and  even  his 
thoughts  j  and  in  confequence  of  her  want  of  impor¬ 
tance  with  him,  (he  ceafed  to  be  an  obje£l  of  confe¬ 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

William  began  his  reign  with  ifluing  a  proclamation 
for  continuing  in  office  all  Proteftants  that  had  been  in 
place  on  the  firft  of  the  preceding  December.  On 
the  17th  of  the  month  he  formed  his  privy  council, 
which  confiffcd  chiefly  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  been 
mort  a£i:ive  in  raifing  him  to  the  throne.  To  gratify 
as  many  as  polTible  of  his  friends,  the  feveral  boards, 
and  even  the  chancery,  were  put  into  commilTion. 
The  benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  w^ere 
filled  wffth  perfons  w^ho  had  diffinguiffied  themfelves  a- 
gainft  the  meafures  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham  who  had  violently  oppofed  the  elevation  of 
William,  and  the  earl  of  Shrew^fbury  wlio  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  view’s,  were  made  fecretaries  of  ftate.  The 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  earl  of  Danby,  though 
rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet  j  the 
firft  as  lord  privy  feal,  the  fecond  as  prefident  of  the 
council.  His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  forgotten  by  the  king.  Bentinck,  his  favourite, 
was  made  a  privy  counfellor,  groom  of  the  ftole,  and 
and  privy  purfe.  Auverquerque  w^as  appointed  mafter 
of  the  hoi  ^e.  Zuylftein  received  the  office  of  mafter 
of  the  robes.  Schomberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ordnance. 

National  Though  thefe  Inftanccs  of  gratitude  w’ere  no  doubt 
difcontents.  neceffary  to  William,  the  generality  of  the  nation  were 
difpleafed.  The  tories  wrere  offended  at  being  excluded 
from  his  favour,  efpeclally  as  they  had  departed  from 
their  principles  in  order  to  fervc  him.  The  nation  in 
general  were  much  prejudiced  againft;  foreigners,  and 
univerfal  difcontent  enfued  upon  feeing  them  preferred. 
The  king,  who  had  been  bred  a  Calvinift,  w^as  alfo 
*  very  ftrongly  inclined  to  favour  that  feftj  and  his  pre¬ 
judices  in  favour  of  Calvlnlfm  were  alnioft  equal  to 
thofe  of  James  in  favour  of  Popery.  Finding,  there¬ 
fore,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  little  inclin¬ 
ed  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  began 
openly  to  Indulge  his  owm  prejudices  In  favour  of  dif- 
fenters.  Having  come  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  pafs 
fome  bills,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  he  made  a  fpeech, 
304  neceflity  of  admitting  all  Proteftants  indif- 

Hisfcheme  criminately  Into  the  public  fervice.  He  told  his  par- 
in  fawur  Hament,  that  he  had  fomethingto  communicate,  which 
ersreje^^ed  conduce  as  much  to  their  fettlement  as  to  the 

’dlfappointment  of  their  enemies.  He  informed  them, 
that  he  w’as  employed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  of¬ 
fices  of  truft  5  and  he  hoped  that  they  were  fenfible  of 
the  neceffity  of  a  law^  to  fettle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
fuch  perfons  as  ftiould  be  admitted  into  place.  As  he 
doubted  not,  he  faid,  that  they  w^ould  fufficiently  pro¬ 
vide  againft  Paplfts,  fo  he  hoped  that  they  would 
leave  room  for  the  admiflion  of  all  Proteftants  that 
were  able  and  willing  to  ferve. 

This  pxopofition  was  rejeded  with  vehemence.  The 


adherents  of  the  church  complained  that  the  ruin  Britain, 
which  they  feared  from  the  Papifts  in  the  preceding 
reign  w’as  now  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Proteftant  dif- 
fenters.  They  affirmed,  that  If  the  eftablifhed  religion 
was  to  be  deftroyed,  it  mattered  little  by  wEofe  hands 
it  muft  fall.  A  bill  brought  In  by  the  miniftry  for 
abrogating  the  former  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegi¬ 
ance  w^as  rejedled. 

An  attempt  to  difpenfe  with  the  facramental  teft 
was  made  without  fucccfsin  another  form.  The  court- 
party  propofed  that  any  man  fhould  be  fufficiently  qua¬ 
lified  for  any  office  by  producing  a  certificate  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  received  the  facrament  in  any  Proteftant  congre¬ 
gation.  But  this  motion  was  alfo  rejected  In  the  houfe 
of  lords  by  a  great  majority.  William  repeated  his 
attempts  of  a  comprehenfion  ^  but  he  w’as  ultimately 
unfuccefsful,  and  in  the  coronation-oath  the  church- 
party  inferted  a  claufe  highly  favourable  to  themfelves, 
viz.  that  the  king  fhould  maintain  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  “  as  eftablifhed  by  law.”  To  this  claufe  Wil¬ 
liam  Is  faid  to  have  difcovered  an  apparent  unwflling- 
nefs  to  fwear.  ^05 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  the  government  of  Wil-  Tottering 
Ham  was  for  fome  time  but  in  a  very  tottering  condi- 
tion.  The  king,  either  through  want  of  health  or  In-  ijam’s  go- 
clination,  interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  na-vemment. 
tion.  Ireland  was  ftrangely  negle£led.  Halifax  and 
Danby,  who  had  in  a  manner  railed  the  king  to  the 
throne,  caballed  with  his  enemies.  They  perceived 
that  the  people,  with  the  fame  levity  that  induced  them 
to  defert  their  former  fovereign,  were  beginning  to  be 
difcontented  with  their  new  prince.  Every  thing 
feemed  to  tend  to  a  change.  Halifax  himfelf  declared, 
that  were  James  to  conform  with  the  Proteftants,  he 
could  not  be  kept  four  months  from  reafcending  his 
throne.  Danby  averred,  that,  were  the  late  king  to 
give  fatisfa£llon  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  oppofe  his  reftoration.  From  thefe  ap¬ 
parent  difcontents  of  the  nation,  the  friends  and  emif- 
faries  of  James  affumed  more  boldnefs.  They  tamper¬ 
ed  with  the  fervants  of  the  crown,  and  inflamed  the 
army.  The  former  they  alarmed  with  the  profpe<ft  of 
a  hidden  change  j  the  latter  they  roufed  into  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  manifeft  preference  given  by  William  to 
his  countrymen  the  Dutch. 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firft  re- He  is  ac- 
cognize  the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  off^r^ow- 
James  never  attained  fufficlent  ftrength  to  be  of  any 
feftual  fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  Thirty  Scots 
peers,  and  near  80  gentlemen,  then  in  London,  had 
waited  in  the  beginning  of  January  on  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Without  any  authority  from  the  regency 
ftill  fubfifting  in  Edinburgh,  they  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  Qpnvention.  The  prince  of  Orange  in  a 
formal  manner  alked  their  advice.  He  withdrew,  and 
they  adjourned  to  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  being  chofen  prefident,  explain¬ 
ed  the  diftra£led  ftate  of  Scotland.  He  reprefented, 
that  diforders,  anarchy,  and  confufion,  prevailed  j  and 
he  urged  the  neceffity  of  placing  the  power  fomewhere 
till  a  convention  of  ftates  fhould  be  called  to  form  a 
laftlng  and  folid  fettlement.  When  the  heads  of  their 
addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  fettled,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engroffed,  the  earl  of  Arran  unexpectedly 
arofe,  and  propofed  to  invite  back  the  king.  The  meet- 
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ing,  however,  adhered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and 
waited  on  him  in  a  body,  requefting  him  to  take  the 
adminidration  into  his  hands.  He  thanked  them  for 
the  trud  they  had  repofed  in  him  ;  and  a  convention 
was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  exception  or  limi¬ 
tation  w^hatever  Hmuld  be  made,  except  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  (hould  be  Proteftants. 

A  feceifion,  however,  was  made  from  this  conven¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  James.  The  archbiflmp  of  Glafgow, 
the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  vifeount  Dundee,  were 
authorifed  by  an  indrument  ligned  by  the  late  king, 
at  that  time  in  Ireland,  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
dates  at  Stirling.  But  this  meafure  was  difappointed, 
firft  by  the  wavering  difpofition  of  the  marquis  of  A- 
thol,  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  At  lad,  the  vifeount  Dundee,  being  alarmed  by 
an  information  of  a  dedgn  formed  by  the  covenanters 
to  alfadinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  50 
horfe.  When  he  paded  under  the  walls  of  the  cadle, 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place,  and  favour¬ 
ed  the  caufe  of  James,  called'  him  to  a  conference. 
He  fcrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke 
of  his  dedgns  in  favour  of  the  late  king.  He  conjured 
him  to  hold  out  the  cadle,  under  a  certainty  of  being 
relieved.  The  novelty  of  the  fight  colledted  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fpeftators.  The  convention  were  alarmed. 
The  prefident  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  drums  were  beat 
to  alarm  in  the  town.  A  parcel  of  ill-armed  retainers 
Tvere  gathered  together  in  the  dreet  by  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time  rode  off  with  his  par¬ 
ty.  But  when  they  found  themfelves  fecure,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  adjourned  the  convention,  which  relieved 
the  adherents  of  James  from  dreadful  apprehenfions  for 
their  own  fafety.  Fifty  members  retired  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  j  and  that  circumftance  procured  an  unanimity 
in  all  the  fucceeding  refolutions  of  the  convention. 
Soon  after  this,  it  was  determined  in  a  committee, 
that  James  had  forefaulted  \\\s  right  to  the  crown,  by 
which  was  meant  that  he  had  perpetually  excluded 
himfelf  and  his  whole  race  from  the  crown,  which  w^as 
thereby  become  vacant.  This  refolution  was  approved 
by  the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up  for  rai¬ 
ling  William  and  Mary  to  the  vacant  throne  5  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  w^ere  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  nth  of  April  1689. 

The  calUe  of  Edinburgh  was  ftill  kept,  in  the  name 
of  James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  :  but  defpairing  of 
any  relief,  and  preffed  by  a  fiege,  he  furrendered  it 
on  the  13th  of  June,  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
adherents  of  James,  terrified  wdth  this  unexpe(fled  mif- 
fortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  vifeount  Dun¬ 
dee.  That  nobleman  having  been  in  vain  urged  by 
the  convention  to  return,  they  had  declared  him  a  fu¬ 
gitive,  an  outlaw,  and  a  rebel.  General  Mackay  had 
been  fent  to  Scotland  by  William  with  four  regiments 
of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons  j  and  Dundee  being  ap- 
prifed  of  his  defign  to  furprife  him,  retired  to  the  Gram¬ 
pian  mountains  with  a  few  horfe.  He  marched  from 
thence  to  Gordon  caftle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline  with  50  gentlemen.  He  then  paf- 
fed  through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invernefs.  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that  town  ; 
after  having  ravaged,  in  his  way  from  his  own  country, 


the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintolh.  Dundee  having  Britain, 
promifed  to  the  magiftrates  of  Invernefs  to  repay,  at  v~" 
the  king’s  return,  the  money  extorted  from  them  by 
Macdonald,  induced  the  latter  to  join  him  with  all  his 
men.  He  could  not  prevent  them,  however,  from 
fir  ft  returning  home  with  their  fpoil.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  them  to  Lochaber,  and  on  the  8tb  of  May  arriv¬ 
ed  in  Badenoch.  From  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  a 
general  rendezvous  in  Lochaber,  on  the  i8th  of  the 
fame  month.  In  the  mean  time,  pafting  fuddenly 
through  Athol,  he  furprifed  the  town  of  Perth.  In 
hopes  of  gaining  to  his  party  the  two  troops  of  Scots 
dragoons  who  lay  at  Dundee,  he  marched  fuddenly  to 
that  place  :  but  the  fidelity  of  Captain  Balfour,  who 
commanded  them,  difappointed  his  views.  Having 
raifed  the  land-tax  as  he  paffed,  Dundee  returned 
through  Athol  and  Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Lochaber.  Here  he  rvas  reinforced  by  fe- 
veral  Highland  chieftans,  fo  that  his  army  amounted 
to  1500  men.  He  purfued  Mackay  for  four  days, 
w^ho  had  advanced  to  Invernefs,  but  afterwards  retreat¬ 
ed  to  Strathbogie,  leaving  the  whole  Highlands  expo- 
fed  to  the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  however,  Dundee  found  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  many  difficulties.  The  officers  of  the 
Scots  dragoons,  w^ho  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
him,  wrote  him  falfe  intelligence,  as  an  excufe  for  their 
own  fears.  They  informed  him,  that  a  party  of  Iriffi, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  land  in  Scotland,  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  were  driven  back,  and  the  duke  him¬ 
felf  taken  prifoner  5  and  that  Mackay  had  been  rein¬ 
forced  with  a  regiment  of  Englifli  horfe,  and  another 
of  foot.  On  this  intelligence,  Dundee  retreated  to 
Badenoch.  The  natives  of  the  low  country  who  fer- 
ved  in  his  army  quitted  him  without  leave  ;  and  the 
Highlanders  plundered  the  country  wherever  they 
came  :  at  laft  he  himfelf  fell  fick,  while  Mackay  ho¬ 
vered  on  his  rear.  A  flight  fldrmifh  happened,  in 
which  the  Flighlanders  prevailed  j  but  they  loft  their 
during  the  aflion.  Dundee  at  length  arrived 
at  Ruthven  j  but  Mackay  being  reinforced  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  1 200  men  advanced  agalnft  him,  and  other  re¬ 
giments  had  arrived  at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  The 
Highlanders  now  deferted  every  night  by  hundreds 
their  gallant  leader  himfelf  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Lochaber,  where  only  200  of  his  whole  force  remain¬ 
ed  with  him  j  and  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  fame  time  news  of  the  furrender  of  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  King  James, 
with  a  promife  of  immediate  fuccours  from  Ireland  • 
upon  which  Dundee  ordered  the  neighbouring  clans 
to  affemble  round  his  ftandard,.  But  ftill  he  had  fcarce 
any  thing  but  the  mere  bodies  of  his.  men  with  which 
he  could  profccute  the  war.  The  Highlanders  were 
armed  only  with  their  own  proper  w^eapons,  and  he 
had  no  more  than  40  pounds  of  pow^der  in  his  whole 
army.  ^  All  difficulties,  however,  were  furmounted  by 
the  a£live  fpirit  of  the  general,  for  whom  the  army  en- 
tertained  an  enthufiaftic  zeal.  On  the  17th  of  July,  He  is  flain 
he  met  the  king’s  forces  under  General  Mackay,  near  K-dd- 
the  pafs  of  Killicranky.  An  engagement  enfued, 
which  the  Highlanders  w’ere  vidorious.  Two  thou- 
fand  of  MacLay’s  men  were  loft  either  in  the  field  or 
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in  the  purfuit  j  but  the  vi£lory  coil  the  Highlanders 
very  dear,  for  their  brave  general  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  He  furvived  the  battle,  however  j  and  wrote  an 
account  of  the  vl6lory  to  King  James :  he  even  ima¬ 
gined  his  w^ound  was  not  mortal  j  but  he  died  the  next 
morning  at  Blair.  With  him  ended  all  the  hopes  of 
James  in  Scotland.  Colonel  Cannon,  who  fucceeded 
Dundee  in  the  command,  poffefl'ed  neither  his  popula¬ 
rity  nor  his  abilities.  After  fome  inlignificant  a61ions, 
in  which  the  valour  of  the  foldiers  was  more  confpicu- 
ous  than  the  condu6l  of  their  leader,  the  Highlanders 
difperfed  themfelves  in  difguft  ,  and  the  war  Ibon  after 
ended  favourably  for  William,  without  any  repulfe  gi¬ 
ven  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  which  had  termi¬ 
nated  in  placing  William  on  the  throne,  the  tw^o  par¬ 
ties  in  Ireland  w^ere  kept  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity  by 
their  mutual  fears.  The  Proteftants  w^ere  terrified  at 
the  profpe^l  of  another  mafiacre  j  and  the  Papifts  ex- 
pe(fted  every  day  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  force  of 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however, 
were  ill  founded  ^  for  though  Tyrconnel  fent  feveral 
meffages  to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  any  force  that  might  make  a  furrender 
decent,  his  offers  were  always  rejebled.  William  was 
perfuaded  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  that,  fhould  Ire¬ 
land  yield,  no  pretence  could  remain  for  keeping  an 
army  in  pay  >  that  then,  having  no  army  to  proted 
his  authority,  he  might  as  eaftly  be  turned  out  as  he 
had  been  brought  in  5  that  the  Englifli  nation  could 
never  remain  long  in  a  ftate  of  good  humour ;  and 
that  he  might  perceive  they  already  began  to  be  dif- 
contented.  Thefe  infidious  arguments  induced  Wil¬ 
liam  to  negledl  Ireland  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  juftly 
looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  blemifhes  in  his 
whole  reign.  His  enemies,  indeed,  though  perhaps 
without  any  good  foundation,  aftign  a  worfe  caufe, 
viz.  that  ftiould  England  be  confirmed  under  his  go¬ 
vernment,  Ireland  could  not  long  hold  out  y  and  that 
the  obftinacy  of  his  Irifh  enemies  would  give  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  forfeitures,  to  gratify  his  Englifh,  but  efpe- 
cially  his  foreign  friends. 

Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  view's  of  furrender- 
ing  Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  affebled  to  ad¬ 
here  to  James.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  that  time  amounted  only  to  40CO  men,  and  of 
thefe  only  600  were  in  Dublin  ;  and  what  was  ftill 
W'orfe,  all  of  them  were  fo  much  difpofed  to  quit  the 
fervice,  that  the  lord  deputy  w'as  obliged  to  iffue  com- 
miffions  for  levying  new  forces.  Upon  this,  a  half¬ 
armed  rabble,  rather  than  an  army,  rofe  fuddenly  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Having  no  pay  from 
the  king,  they  fubfifted  by  depredation,  and  regarded 
no  difeipline.  The  Proteftants  in  the  north  armed 
themfelves  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  relying  on  its  fituation,  and  a  flight  w'all, 
fhut  its  gates  againft  the  new?-raifed  army.  Proteftant 
parties  in  the  mean  time  rofe  everywhere,  declaring 
their  refolution  to  unite  in  fclfidefence,  to  preferve  the 
Proteftant  religion,  to  continue  their  dependence  on 
England,  and  to  promote  the  meeting  of  a  free  parlia¬ 
ment. 

To  preferve  appearances,  William  now  fent  Gene- 
sal  Hamilton,  an  Irifhman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
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treat  with  Tyrconnel  *,  but  inftead  of  perfuading  that  Bntain. 
lord  to  yield  to  William,  this  meffenger  advifed  him  ^ 

to  adhere  to  James.  In  the  mean  time  James  himfelf 
affured  the  lord  deputy,  that  he  was  ready  to  fail  from 
Breft  with  a  powerful  armament.  Hamilton,  affum- 
ing  fpirit  from  the  hopes  of  this  aid,  marched  againft  31^ 
the  northern  infurgents.  They  were  routed  with  con-  are 
fiderable  flaughter  at  Drumore  *,  and  Hillfborongh,^^^^^^^^* 
where  they  had  fixed  their  head-quarters,  w^as  taken 
without  refiftance  :  the  city  of  Londonderry,  however, 
refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1689,  James  embarked  at 
Breft.  The  whole  force  of  his  expedition  confifted  of 
14  fhips  of  w'ar,  fix  frigates,  and  three  fire-fliips. 

Twelve  hundred  of  his  native  fubje6ls  In  the  pay  of 
France,  and  lOO  French  officers,  compofed  the  whole  313 
army  of  James.  He  landed  at  Kinfale  without  oppo- 
fition  on  the  1 2th  of  the  month,  where  he  was  recelv-^’^ 
ed  wJth  the  utmoft  demonftrations  of  joy.  His  firft 
care  was  to  fecure,  in  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  the  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  which  he  brought  from  France  ; 
and  put  the  towm  in  fome  pofture  of  defence  5  which 
having  done,  he  advanced  to  Cork.  Tyrconnel  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  place  foon  after,  and  brought  intelligence 
of  the  rout  at  Drumore.  The  king  was  fo  much  plea- 
fed  w'ith  his  attachment  and  fervices,  that  he  created 
him  a  duke  ;  after  which  he  himfelf  advanced  towards 
Dublin.  The  condition  of  the  rabble,  who  poured 
round  him  under  the  name  of  an  army,  w'as  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ralfe  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  moft  of  them 
were  only  provided  with  clubs  3  fome  had  (ticks  tipt 
with  Iron  3  and  even  of  thofe  who  w'ere  beft  armed, 
fcarce  two  in  a  hundred  had  mulkets  fit  for  fervice. 

Their  very  numbers  diftreffed  their  fovereign,  and 
ruined  the  country  3  Infomuch  that  James  refolved  to 
difhand  the  greateft  part  of  them.  More  than  100, coo 
were  already  on  foot  in  the  different  parts  of  the  iftand. 

Of  thefe  he  referved  14  regiments  o£  horfe  and  dra¬ 
goons,  and  35  regiments  of  foot  3  the  reft  he  ordered 
to  their  refpe61ive  homes,  and  armed  thofe  that  were 
retained  in  the  beft  manner  he  could. 

Being  received  at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  unl- 
verfal  joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to  bufinefs. 

He  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  Proteftants  who  had 
abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.  He  commanded, 
in  a  fecond  proclamation,  all  Papifts,  except  thofe  in 
his  army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
robberies  and  depredations  which  they  had  committed 
in  the  violence  of  their  zeal.  Fie  ralfed  the  value  of 
the  currency  by  a  proclamation  ;  and  he  fummoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettle  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  Proteftant  clergy  repre- 
fented  their  grievances  in  an  addrefs  ;  and  the  univer- 
fity  of  Dublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congratu¬ 
lations.  He  affured  the  firft  of  his  abfolute  proteiftlon, 
and  a  full  redrefs ;  and  he  promifed  the  latter  not  only 
to  defend,  but  even  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  James  left  Dublin,  refolvingis  fotced  to 
to  lead  his  army  againft  the  Infurgents  in  perfon.^^^^^ 

They  retired  before  him,  and  the  king  laid  fiege 
Londonderry.  The  befieged  made  fuch  a  vigorous  jerry, 
refiftance  as  has  made  the  place  remarkable  ever  fince^:  ^  See  Zok^ 
but  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  had  not  they  been  re¬ 
lieved 
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licved  on  the  28th  of  July  by  feven  fnlps  laden  with 
provifions  5  upon  which  the  fiege  w^as  immediately 
raifed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  diftrelTed  fituatlon  of  James, 
and  his  abfolute  dependence  upon  France,  drove  him 
into  meafures  which  otherwife  he  never  would  have 
thought  of.  His  foldiers  for  fome  time  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  their  officers,  or  fubfifled  by  depredation. 
The  funds  of  the  officers  were  at  lafl:  exhaufted,  and 
the  country  itfelf  could  no  longer  bear  the  riot  and  in* 
jufllce  of  the  foldiers.  Preffed  by  thefe  difficulties, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved  to  coin 
pieces  of  copper,  which  fhould  be  received  for  filver. 
He  faw  w^ell  enough  the  inconveniences  of  this  mea- 
fure  ;  but  all  Ireland  poflelTed  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  army  in  current  coin  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
the  French  remittances  only  200,000  livres  remained  ; 
and  the  king  found  it  abfolutely  necelfary  to  referve 
that  fum,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  to  procure  Intelligence  of  the  motions  of  his 
enemies.  The  army  was  fatisfied  even  wdth  this  ap¬ 
pearance  of  money,  and  the  people  received  the  fidli- 
tious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  In  a  more  favour¬ 
able  ftate  of  affairs.  A  tax  of  20,oooL  a  month,  grant¬ 
ed  for  13  months  by  the  parliament,  furniffied  govern¬ 
ment  wdth  an  appearance  of  refources  ^  and  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  former  re¬ 
venue,  He  opened  a  trade  with  France  to  fupply  the 
want  of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French, 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  neceffity  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch’s  affairs,  claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  advantages  In  traffic  which  offended  his  own 
fubjeds. 

To  add  to  the  diffrefs  of  James,  Ireland  was  now  in¬ 
vaded  by  10,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Schomberg.  They  appeared  on  the  12th  of  Auguft 
1689,  in  90  tranfports,  on  the  coafi:  of  Donaghadee, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  Next  day  Schomberg  landed 
without  oppofition  his  army,  horfes,  and  train  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Having  marched  to  Belfaft  on  the  15th,  he 
continued  In  that  place  four  days  to  refrefh  his  troops. 
He  invefted  Carrickfergus,  and  threw  into  it  1000 
bombs,  which  laid  the  houfes  in  afhes.  The  garrifon 
having  expended  their  powder  to  the  laft  barrel, 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  w^ar.  But 
Schomberg’s  foldiers  broke  the  capitulation.  They 
difarmed  and  ftripped  the  Inhabitants,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  fex  or  quality  j  even  women,  ftark  naked, 
were  publicly  whipped  betw^een  the  lines  j  and  all  this 
«nder  pretence  of  cruelties  of  the  fame  kind  having 
been  committed  by  the  Papifls. 

Though  Schomberg  was  an  experienced  general, 
who  had  paffed  a  life  o^  80  years  almoff  continually  in 
the  field,  he  found  hlmfeif  at  a  lofs  how  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  confider  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining 
them  too  long  in  one  place  ^  and  he  kept  them  In  a 
low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almoff  without  firing 
^f  any  kind  ^  fo  that  the  men  fell  into  fevers  and  flux¬ 
es,  and  died  In  great  numbers.  The  enemy  were  not 
lefs  affiifted  with  fimllar  diforders.  Both  camps  remain¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  In  fight  of  each  other  j  and  at  laff, 
the  rainy  feafon  approaching,  both  armies  quitted 
their  camps  at  the  fame  time,  and  retired  into  winter- 
quarters. 

Vox..  IV.  Part  II. 
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The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  and  the  miferable  Britain, 
fituation  of  the  Proteffants  in  Ireland,  at  length  indu- 
ced  William  to  attempt  their  relief  in  perfon.  Ac-  3^7 
cordingly  he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  ^ 
and  arrived  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  that  month. 

From  thence  he  paffed  to  Lifburn,  the  head  quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  He  review^ed  at  Lough- 
Brltland  his  army,  which  confifted  of  36,000  men, 
and  was  compofed  of  Englifli,  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes, 
and  French.  Being  fupplied  wdth  every  necefl'aiy,  and 
in  high  health  and  fpirits,  they  feemed  abfolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  viftory.  The  Irifli  army,  having  abandoned 
Ardee  at  their  approach,  fell  back  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Boyne.  On  the  bank  of  that  river  they  were  joined  Battle  at 
by  James,  who  had  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  the  Boyne*, 
of  his  French  auxiliaries.  The  banks  of  the  Boyne 
w^ere  ffeep  j  the  fouth  fide  hilly,  and  fortified  wdth 
ditches.  The  river  itfelf  was  deep,  and  it  rofe  very 
high  wdth  the  tide.  Thefe  advantages  Induced  James, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  to  keep  poffef- 
fion  of  this  poft.  His  army  was  inferior  in  numbers, 
difeipline,  and  every  thing,  to  his  enemies  :  but  flight, 
he  thought,  would  difpirit  his  troops,  and  tarnifli  his 
own  reputation  ;  he  therefore  refolved  to  put  the  fate 
of  Ireland  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle.  Urged  by  his 
friends  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  a  proje(51:e^d  In- 
vafion  of  that  kingdom  by  Fiance,  he  had  refolved  to 
quit  Ireland  j  and  to  this  he  was  farther  encouraged 
by  the  affurance  of  aid  from  a  pow’erful  fleet  that  had 
already  entered  the  narrow  feas.  But  the  ffrength  of 
his  fituation,  and  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
wffiich  made  even  a  retreat  dangerous,  induced  him  to 
defer  his  purpofe. 

William  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along 
the  river’s  fide,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  to  make  pro- danger, 
per  obfervations  on  the  plan  of  battle  j  but  in  the  mean 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  w^as 
privately  brought  out  and  planted  agalnff  him  wffiere 
he  was  fitting.  The  fliot  killed  feveral  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  he  himfelf  w^as  w'^ounded  In  the  fhoulder. 

The  new'S  of  his  being  flaln  was  inftantly  propagated 
through  the  Irifti  camp,  and  even  fent  off  to  Paris  ; 
but  William,  as  foon  as  his  wound  w^as  dreffed,  rode 
through  the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  army. 

The  next  day  (June  30th)  the  battle  began  at  fix  jarnes^de- 
in  the  morning.  James’s  forces  behaved  with  great  feated. 
refolution,  but  were  at  laff  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
1500  men.  The  Proteffants  loff  but  about  one-third 
of  that  number  ;  but  among  thefe  w^as  their  brave  ge¬ 
neral  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  He  was  killed  by  a  dif- 
charge  from  his  own  troops,  wffio,  not  knowing  that  he 
had  been  accidentally  hurried  into  the  midrt  of  the 
enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  wffio  furrounded 
him.  During  the  aftion,  James  ffood  on  the  hill  of 
Dunmore,  furrounded  with  fome  fquadi'ons  of  horfe  ; 
and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  faw 
his  own  troops  repulfing  thofe  of  the  enemy,  “  O  fpare 
my  EnglKh  fubjedls !”  While  his  troops  were  yet 
fighting,  he  quitted  his  ffatlon  ;  and  leaving  orders  to 
guard  the  pafs  at  Duleek,  made  the  beff  of  his  way  to 
Dublin.  He  advifed  the  magiffrates  of  that  city  to 
make  the  beff  terms  they  could  wdth  the  vigors  j  and  France, 
he  himfelf  fet  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  immediately 
embarked  for  France.  When  he  fiiff  deferted  his  troops 
at  the  Boyne,  O’Regan,  an  old  Irifh  captain,  was  heard 
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to  fay,  That  If  the  EngHfh  would  exchange  generals,  which  the  laws  could  not  recognlfe. 
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the  conquered  army  would  fight  them  over  again.” 

The  vi(ftory  at  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  decifive, 
and  the  friends  of  James  refolved  to  continue  their  op- 
pofition  to  William.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  expe¬ 
rienced  general,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army 
that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  farther 
into  the  country  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shannon.  James  appointed  one  St  Ruth  to  command 
over  Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irifli  univerfal  difeon- 
tent.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Ginkle,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  Eiiglilli  army  in  the 
abfence  of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England, 
advanced  towards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  only  place  where  it  was  fordable  was  at  Athlone, 
a  ftrong  walled  town  built  on  both  Tides  of  the  river, 
and  in  the  hands  of  King  James’s  party.  The  Englifh 
Toon  made  themfelves  mailers  of  that  part  which  'ivas 
on  the  hither  fide  of  the  river  j  but  the  part  on  the  op- 
pofite  bank  being  defended  with  great  vigour,  was  for 
a  long  while  thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was 
refolved  in  a  council  of  w^ar,  that  a  body  of  forlorn 
hope  Ihould  ford  the  flream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  5 
and  this  defperate  enterprife  was  performed  with  great 
refolution ;  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  works, 
and  the  town  furrendered  at  diferetion.  St  Ruth 
marched  his  army  to  its  relief,  but  he  came  too  late  j 
for  he  no  fooner  approached,  than  his  owm  guns  were 
turned  againll  him  j  upon  which  he  inflantly  marched 
off,  and  took  poll  at  Aughrim,  at  ten  miles  dillance, 
where  he  determined  to  wait  the  Englilli  army.  Gin¬ 
kle  did  not  decline  the  combat,  though  he  had  only 
18,000  men,  while  the  Irifli  w'ere  above  25,000 
ftrong.  defperate  engagement  enfued  j  but  at  laft 
St  Ruth  being  killed,  his  troops  gave  way  on  all  fides, 
and  retreated  to  Limeric,  where  they  determined  to 
make  a  final  ftand,  after  having  loft  near  5000  of  their 
beft  men. 

Ginkle,  wiftiing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once, 
fulfered  as  many  of  the  Irifli  as  chofe  to  retire  to  Li¬ 
meric.  In  this  laft  retreat  the  Irifli  forces  made  a 
brave  defence.  The  fiege  commenced  Auguft  25. 
1691.  Six  weeks  were  fpent  before  the  place  with¬ 
out  any  decifive  efFe6l.  The  gar ri foil  was  well  fup- 
plied  with  provifioiis,  and  provided  wuth  all  means  of 
defence.  The  winter  w’as  approaching,  and  Ginkle 
had  orders  to  finifli  the  war  upon  any  terms.  He 
therefore  offered  fuch  conditions  as  the  Irifli,  had  they 
been  viclors,  could  fcarce  have  refufed  with  prudence. 
He  agreed,  that  all  in  arms  fliould  receive  their  par¬ 
don  :  that  their  eftates  fliould  be  reftored,  their  at¬ 
tainders  annulled,  and  their  outlaw^ries  reverfed  :  that 
none  fliould  be  liable  for  debts  incurred  through  dieds 
done  in  the  courfe  of  hoftilities  :  that  all  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  fliould  enjoy  the  fame  toleration  with  regard  to 
their  religion  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  :  that  the 
gentry  fliould  be  permitted  to  make  ufe  of  arms  :  that 
the  inferior  fort  fliould  be  allow’ed  to  exercife  their 
callings  and  profeflions  :  that  no  oaths  but  that  of  alle¬ 
giance  fliould  be  required  of  high  or  low  :  that  fliould 
the  troops,  or  any  number  of  them,  choofe  to  retire 
into  any  foreign  fervice,  they  fliould  be  conveyed  to 
the  continent,^  at  the  expence  of  the  king.  Sarsfield, 
who  had  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Lucan  from  James 
after  his  abdication,  was  permitted  to  retain  a  dignity 
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ces  had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  firft  of  06lober.  — \r— 
They  figned  the  articles  together  with  Ginkle  ;  and 
thus  the  Irifli  Papiits  put  a  happy  period  to  a  war 
which  threatened  their  party  wuth  abfolute  ruin.  In 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  about  14,000  of  thole  who 
had  fought  for  King  James  w^ent  over  to  France,  hav¬ 
ing  tranfports  provided  by  government  for  conveying 
them  thither.  When  they  arrived,  James  thanked 
them  for  their  loyalty,  and  told  them  that  they  fliould 
ftlll  fight  for  their  old  mailer  j  and  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  order  from  the  king  of  France  for  their  be¬ 
ing  new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refreftimeiit. 

In  this  manner  all  James’s  expe6lations  from  Iieland 
W'Cre  entirely  fruflrated,  and  the  kingdom  fubmitted 
quietly  to  the  Englifli  government. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  adlion  of  un- Maffacre  at 
cxampled  barbarity  difgraced  the  government  of  \\  ij.  Glenco, 
liam  in  Scotland.  In  the  preceding  Auguft,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  indemnity  had  been  iftued  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  fliould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen, 
on  or  before  the  Lift  day  of  December.  The  chiefs  of 
the  few  tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James  complied 
foon  after  with  the  proclamation :  but  Macdonald  of 
Gleiico  failed  in  fubmitting  within  the  limited  time  \ 
more,  however,  from  accident  than  defign.  In  the  end 
of  December,  he  came  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded 
the  garrifon  in  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  government.  Hill  having  furniflied  Mac¬ 
donald  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  flieriff  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,  diredled  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Inverary,  to  make  his  fubmiffion  in  a  legal  manner  before 
that  magiftrate.  The  w^ay  to  Iiiverary  lay  through  al- 
moft  impaflable  mountains;  the  feafon  w^as  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 
fnow.  So  eager,  however,  w^as  Macdonald  to  take  the 
oaths,  before  the  limited  time  Ihould  expire,  that  though 
the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfe,  he 
w^ould  not  flop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  ob- 
ftru6lions,  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elapfed, 
and  the  flieriff  hefitated  to  receive  his  fubmiftion  ;  but 
Macdonald  prevailed  on  him  by  his  importunities,  and 
even  tears.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  earl  of 
Stair,  attended  King  William  as  fecretaiy  of  ftate  fer 
Scotland.  He  took  advantage  of  Macdonald’s  neglec¬ 
ting  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  preferibed,  and 
procured  from  the  king  a  w^arrant  of  military  execu¬ 
tion  againft  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of  his 
own  eagernefs,  or  to  fave  Dalrymple,  William  figned 
the  w^arrant  both  above  and  below%  wnth  his  own  hand. 

The  fecretary,  in  letters  expreflive  of  a  brutal  ferocity 
of  mind,  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmoft  ri¬ 
gour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  In  Argyle’s 
regiment,  and  tw'o  fubalterns,  were  ordered  with  120 
men  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the  firft  of  February.  Camp¬ 
bell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald’s  wife,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  father  wdth  all  manner  of  friendfliip  and 
hofpitality.  The  men  w^ere  treated  in  the  houfes  of 
his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind  entertainment. 

Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops  lived  in  good 
humour  and  familiarity  with  the  people.  The  officers 
on  the  very  night  of  the  maffacre  palTed  the  evening  and 
played  at  cards  in  Macdonald’s  houfe.  In  the  night, 
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Britain.  Lieutenant  Llndfay,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  called  in  a 
V  '  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  He  was  inftantly  admit¬ 
ted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was  rlfing  to  receive  his  gueft, 
was  (hot  dead  behind  his  back  with  two  bullets.  His 
wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes;  but  (he  was  ftiip- 
ped  naked  by  the  foldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her 
fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  (laughter  was  become 
general.  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the  foldiers  to  their 
hofts,  their  quarters  had  been  changed  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  fpared.  Some 
\vomen,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed ;  boys, 
imploring  mercy,  were  fiiot  by  officers,  on  whofe  knees 
they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons,  as  they  fat  en¬ 
joying  themfelves  at  table,  were  (hot  dead  by  the  foldiers. 
At  Inverriggen,  in  Campbell’s  own  quarters,  nine  men 
were  firft  bound  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  ffiot  at  inter¬ 
vals,  one  by  one.  Near  40  perfons  were  maffacred  by 
the  troops.  Several  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perifli- 
ed  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  Thofe 
who  efcaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempefiuous  night. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  execution  from  Halrymple,  was  on  his  march  with 
400  men,  to  guard  all  the  paffes  from  the  valley  of 
Glenco ;  but  was  obliged  to  flop  by  the  feverlty  of  the 
weather,  which  proved  the  fafety  of  the  unfortunate 
tribe.  He  entered  the  valley  next  day ;  laid  all  the 
houfes  in  aflies;  and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  fpoll, 
which  were  divided  among  the  officers  and  foldiers. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  that  a  maffacre  attended 
xvlth  fuch  circumflances  of  treachery  and  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pafs  without  fome  anlmad- 
verfion  ;  though  the  expreffions  of  Cunningham,  a 
writer  very  partial  to  the  chara61cr  of  King  William, 
leem  to  account  It  a  fault  that  It  fliould  ever  have  been 
inquired  Into.  ‘‘  Mr  James  Johnflone,  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  Hate  (fays  he),  from  motives  of  revenge, 
caufed  the  affair  of  Glenco  to  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  being  fomewhat  difingenuoufly  managed, 
was  the  occafion  of  much  trouble  to  many  people.  ITe 
earl  of  Breadalbln  was  committed  to  the  caftle  i  f 
Edinburgh :  but  the  lord  vifcount  Stair,  who  lay  un¬ 
der  fome  fufpicion  on  that  account,  in  a  very  artful 
fpeech  endeavoured  to  refolve  the  whole  matter  Into  a 
mifapprehenfion  of  dates  ;  which,  he  alleged,  had  led 
both  the  a£lor  in  the  {laughter  complained  of,  and 
thofe  who  now  accufed  him,  into  miftakes.  In  con- 
clufion  he  affirmed,  that  neither  the  king  nor  any 
other  perfon  was  to  be  blamed,  fave  only  the  milled 
captain,  who  did  not  rightly  underftand  the  orders 
that  h^d  been  given  him.”  The  moft  difgraceful  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  maffacre  are  by  the  fame  author  con¬ 
cealed  j  as  he  only  tells  us,  that  “  it  unhappily  fell 
out,  that  the  whole  clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat 
too  late  In  making  their  fubmiffion  to  King  William, 
W’ere  put  to  the  fword  by  the  hands  and  orders  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Campbell ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king. 
It  is  certain  the  king  had  caufe  of  refentment  againft 
fome  of  his  courtiers  on  raccount  of  this  foul  aSion  *, 
but  he  thought  fit  not  to  qucftlon  them  for  it  till  he 
could  fettle  himfelf  more  firmly  on  the  throne.” 

Account  of  It  Is  not  improbable,  that  partly  to  efface  the  remem- 

the  Darien  brance  of  this  maflacre,  and  the  (ham  inquiry  above-men- 

expedition.  tioned,  the  king  now  caufed  his  commilfioner  to  declare 
in  the  Scots  parliament  (the  fame  that  had  inquired  in¬ 
to  the  affair  of  Glenco),  “  That  if  the  members  found 
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it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade  that  an  aft 
ffiould  be  paffed  for  the  encouragement  of  fuch  as  ffiould 
acquire  and  eftabliffi  a  plantation  in  Africa,  America, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  plantations  might 
be  lawfully  acquired,  that  his  majefty  was  willing  to 
declare  he  would  grant  to  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom, 
in  favour  of  thefe  plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privile- 
ges  as  he  granted,  in  like  cafes,  to  the  fubjefts  of  his 
other  dominions.”  Relying  on  this  and  other  flatter¬ 
ing  promifes,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  ad*- 
vanced  400,000!.  towards  the  ellabliffiment  of  a  com¬ 
pany  for  carrying  on  an  Eaft  and  VV  eft  India  trade  ; 
and  1200  veterans  who  had  ferved  in  King  William’s 
wars  were  fent  to  effeft  a  fettlement  on  the  peninfula 
of  Darien,  which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  in  the  narroweft  place  is  not  above  60  miles 
over  ;  and  of  confequence  is  equally  well  adapted  for 
trading  with  both  the  Indies. 

The  new  colony  were  well  received  by  the  natives, 
and  matters  began  to  wear  a  promlfing  afpeft,  when 
the  king,  on  the  earneft  folicitatlons  of  the  EngllfK 
and  Dutch  Eaft  India  Companies,  refolved  to  gratify 
the  latter  at  the  expence  of  his  Scotifli  fubjefts ;  and 
knowing  that  the  new  colony  muft  want  fupplles  of 
provifions,  he  fent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
and  the  Engliffi  fettlements  In  America  to  iffue  pro¬ 
clamations,  prohibiting,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  all 
his  majefty’s  fubjefts  from  holding  any  correfpondence 
with  the  Scotifti  colony,  or  affifting  it  in  any  ftiape 
with  arms,  ammunition,  or  provifions:  Thus  (fays 

Mr  Knox)  the  king’s  heart  was  hardened  againft  thefe 
new  fettlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  though 
many  of  them  had  been  covered  with  wounds  in  fight¬ 
ing  his  battles. 

“  Thus  vanlflied  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scotlfh  na¬ 
tion,  which  had  engaged  In  this  defign  with  Incredible 
alacrity,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  expeftations  that 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  'would,  by  this  new 
channel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed.^ 

The  diftreffes  of  the  people,  upon  receiving  au¬ 
thentic  accounts  of  the  fortune  of  their  colony,  fcarce¬ 
ly  admit  of  any  defcription.  They  were  not  only  dlf- 
appointed  in  their  expeftations  of  wealth  and  a  renew¬ 
al  of  their  commerce,  but  hundreds,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  their  all,  were  abfolutely  ruined  by  the  mifcar- 
rlage  of  the  defign. 

“  The  whole  nation  feemed  to  join  in  the  clamour 
that  was  raifed  againft  their  fovereign.  They  taxed 
him  with  double  dealing,  Inhumanity,  and  bafe  ingra¬ 
titude,  to  a  people  who  had  lavifhed  their  treafure  and 
beft  blood  in  fupport  of  his  government,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition;  and  had  their  power 
been  equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all  probability  the 
Ifland  would  have  been  Involved  in  a  civil  war.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfaftion  given  by  Mr 
Knox  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cunningham  tells  us, 
that  “  the  fame  parliament  (which  had  inquired  into 
the  Glenco  affair)  alfo  had  under  their  confideration 
a  fcheme  for  fettling  a  trade  and  planting  a  colony  in 
America,  which  proved  afterwards  an  occafion  of  ma¬ 
nifold  evils,  and  was  matter  of  great  complaint  both 
to  the  Englilh  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Scots,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fettlement  of  the  colony  which  has  been 
juft  mentioned  with  extravagant  parade,  and  noife,  and 
fubii^riptions,  filled  not  only  England  but  all  other 
2  Qja  countries 
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^  countries  alfo,  with  apprehenfions  left  Scotland  fhould, 
in  procefs  of  time,  become  the  emporium  of  all  the 
trade  of  Europe.  But  they  never  confidered  how  few 
would  truft  their  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  nobility,  nor  calculated  the  frauds  of  their  own 
managers  :  by  which  means  the  whole  affair  was  after¬ 
wards  ruined.  Difcords  arifing  on  this  head  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  old  hoftilities  were  recalled  to  mind  5 
the  cattle  were  driven  off  from  the  borders  j  the  cuftoms 
were  defrauded,  and  other  injuries  committed  ;  and  at 
laft  the  Spaniards  complained  of  the  Scots.  There¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  which  might  arife  to 
both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  bring  about  an  union  upon  as  fair  terms 
as  he  could,”  Stc. 

The  total  redudion  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperfion 
and  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftans  who  fa¬ 
voured  his  caufe,  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  James.  His  chief  expedlations  next  were 
founded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Englifti  adherents, 
and  in  the  fuccours  promifed  him  by  the  French  king. 

A  plot  was  firft  formed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  j  a  perfon  who,  from  being  an  adherent  to 
William,  now  turned  againft  him  :  but  as  the  proje6l 
was  ill  contrived,  fo  it  was  as  lightly  difeovered  by  the 
inftigator.  I  o  this  another  fucceeded,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  more  ferious  confequences,  as  it  was  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  whig  party,  who  were  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  in  the  ftate.  A  number  of  thefe  joined  them- 
felves  to  the  tories,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  late  king.  They  aflembled  together  5 
and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  w^as,  that  the  re- 
ftoration  of  James  w^as  to  be  effedled  entirely  by  foreign 
forces  :  that  he  ftiould  fail  for  Scotland,  and  be  there 
joined  by  5000  Swedes  *,  who,  becaufe  they  were  of 
the  Proteftant  religion,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove 
a  part  of  the  odium  w^hich  attended  an  invafion  by  fo¬ 
reigners  :  it  was  concerted  that  afliftance  ftiould  at  the 
fame  time  be  fent  from  France,  and  that  full  liberty  of 
confeience  ftiould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  order  to  lofe  no  time,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
over  to  France  two  trufty  perfons  to  confult  with  the 
baniftied  monarch  j  and  Lord  Prefton  and  Mr  Aftiton 
were  the  two  perfons  appointed  for  this  embafly.  Both 
of  them,  however,  w^ere  feized,  when  they  leaft  expeded 
it,  by  order  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  Both  were  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  Affiton  was  executed  without  making 
any  confeffion  5  but  Lord  Prefton  had  not  the  fame  re- 
folution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he  difeovered  a 
great  number  of  affbeiates  ;  among  whom  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  w’ere 
foremoft. 

^  The  French  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  their  bad  po¬ 
licy  in  not  having  better  fupported  the  caufe  of  James, 
and  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  defeent  upon  England 
in  his  favour.  In  purfiiance  of  this  fcheme,  the  French 
king  fupplied  James  with  an  army  confifting  of  a  body 
of  French  troops,  fome  Englifli  and  Scots  refugees, 
and  the  Irifti  regiments  which  had  been  tranfported 
into  h ranee  from  Limeric,  and  were  now  become  ex¬ 
cellent  foldiers  by  long  difeipline  and  fevere  duty.  This 
army  was  aflembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue, 
and  commanded  by  King  James  in  perfon.  More  than 
300  tranfports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
pofite  coaft)  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at 
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the  head  of  63  ftiips  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour  Britain.’ 
the  defeent.  His  orders  w^ere,  at  all  events,  to  attack  y“— 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  ftiould  oppofe  him  j  fo  that 
every  thing  promifed  the  baniftied  king  a  change  of 
fortune, 

Thefe  preparations  on  the  ffde  of  France  were  fooii 
known  at  the  Englifti  court,  and  every  precaution  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  vigorous  oppofition.  All  the  fecret  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  banifhed  king’s  adheients  w^ere  difeover¬ 
ed  to  the  Englifti  miniftry  by  fpies  5  and  by  thefe  they 
found  that  the  tories  were  more  faithful  than  even  the 
whigs  w^ho  had  placed  King  William  on  the  throne. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princefs  Anne  herfelf,  were  violently  fufpecled  of 
difaffedion.  Preparations,  however,  w^ere  made  with 
great  tranquillity  and  refolution,  to  refift  the  growing 
ftorm.  Admiral  Rufiel  w^as  ordered  to  put  to  fea  with 
all  poflible  expedition  j  and  he  foon  appeared  with  99 
fhips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates  and  fire-lhips.  At  the 
head  of  this  formidable  fleet  he  fet  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
France  ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  difeovered  the  ene¬ 
my  under  Tourville,  who  prepared  to  give  him  battle, 

1  he  engagement  began  between  the  two  admirals  with 
great  fury,  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet  foon  followed  their 
example.  The  battle  lafted  for  ten  hours  5  but  at  laft  Who  are 
vidory  declared  on  the  fide  of  numbers  :  the  French 
fled  for  Conquet  road,  having  loft  four  fhips  in  the  firft: 
day’s  action.  The  purfuit  continued  for  two  days  fol¬ 
lowing  :  three  French  fhips  of  the  line  w^ere  deftroyed 
the  next  day  ;  and  18  more  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  bay  of  La  Hogue,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  In  this  manner  were  all  the  French  prepara¬ 
tions  fruftrated  ;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blowq  that 
from  this  time  France  Teemed  to  relinquifh  all  claims  to 
the  ocean. 

This  engagement,  which  happened  on  the  21ft  of 
May  1692,  put  a  final  period  to  the  hopes  of  James. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour,  except 
fome  plots  to  affaflinate  King  William,  which  ended 
only  in  the  deftru6lion  of  thofe  who  formed  them.  But 
it  was  never  thoroughly  proved  that  James  countenanced 
thefe  plots  in  the  leaft  j  it  rather  appears,  that  in  all 
cafes  he  exprefifed  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  fuch  at¬ 
tempts.  In  1697,  Poiignac,  ambaffador  janfei  oL 

from  France  in  Poland,  WTote  to  his  mafler,  that  ferrd  the 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  the  late  king  of  Britain,  of 
in  the  new  eleclion  which  happened  on  the  death  of 
John  Sobiefki  king  of  Poland  5  and  that  James  had 
been  already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  his  fuc- 
cefibr.  Louis  was  eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  of 
ridding  himfelf  with  honour  of  a  prince  whofe  preten- 
fions  he  could  no  longer  fupport.  The  friends  of^j^jchle 
James  were  alfo  fanguine  for  the  proje61  j  but  he  him-refufes.  " 
felf  refufed  it.  He  told  them,  that  “  he  would  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friends  in  Poland. 

That,  however,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  had 
it  adually  been  offered  j  much  lefs  w’ould  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  by  folicitation  any  crown  which  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  other  feeptre 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  indeed  of  that  which  he 
deemed  his  right.  That  therefore  he  w^as  refolved  to 
remain  in  his  prefent  forlorn  condition,  poflefling  lefs 
hopes  than  ever  of  being  reftored,  rather  than  to  do 
the  leaft  ad!  of  prejudice  to  his  family.”  The  fame 
year,  at  an  interview  between  King  William  and 
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Britain.  Louis  XIV.  it  was  propofed  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
(James’s  fon)  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  England 
Wilham  death  of  William.  The  king  with  little  hell- 

engages  to  tation  agreed  to  this  requeft.  He  even  folemnly  en- 
own  procure  the  repeal  of  the  a(5l  of  fettlement  ; 

James’s  fon  declare,  by  another,  the  prince  of  Wales  his  fuc- 

ceffor  to  the  throne.  Even  this  propofal  was  rejedled  by 
James.  He  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
could  fuffer  with  patience  the  ufurpation  of  his  nephew 
upon  his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own  fon  to 
be  guilty  of  the  fame  injuftice.  He  urged,  that  fhould 
the  fon  reign  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  that  circumftance 
ivould  amount  to  a  formal  renunciation  :  that  the 
prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceeding  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
would  yield  his  foie  right,  which  was  that  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  See. 

From  this  time  James  loll  every  hope  of  being  re- 
ftored  to  the  throne,  and  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  aufterities  of  religious  enthuliafm.  His  conftitution, 
though  vigorous  and  athletic,  had  for  fome  time  begun 
to  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan¬ 
choly  which  fuperllition  as  w^ell  as  his  uncommon  mif- 
fortunes  had  imprelTed  on  his  mind.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  1701,  when  he  w’as,  according  to  his 
dally  cullom,  at  public  prayers,  he  fell  fuddenly  into  a 
lethargy  )  and  though  he  recovered  his  lenfes  foon  af¬ 
ter,  he  languilhed  for  fome  days,  and  expired  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  French  king,  wnth  great  huma¬ 
nity,  paid  him  feveral  vifits  during  his  licknefs  ;  and 
exhibited  every  fymptom  of  compallion,  alFe^lion,  and 
even  refpefl. 

Louis,  being  under  a  difficulty  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  unexpedled  death  of  James,  called  a  council  to  :ake 
their  advice,  whether  he  ffiould  own  the  prince  of  Wales 
as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  king  him¬ 
felf  had  hefitated  long  in  this  delicate  point.  But  the 
dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  declared,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown  of  France  not  to  own  that  the  titles 
of  the  father  devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Louis 
approved  of  this  refolution,  and  determined  to  acquaint 
the  dying  king  with  it  in  perfon.  When  he  arrived  at 
St  Germains,  he  acquainted  firfl:  the  queen,  and  then 
her  foil,  of  his  defign.  He  then  approached  the  bed  in 
which  James  lay  almoft  infeiifible  with  his  difoider. 
7'he  king*,  roufing  himfelf,  began  to  thank  his  molf 
Chriftian  majefty  for  all  his  favours  ;  but  Louis  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  “  Sir  (faid  he),  what  I  have  done  is 
but  a  fmall  matter  *,  but  wffiat  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance.”  The  people  then  began  to  re¬ 
tire.  “  Let  no  perfon  withdraw  (faid  Louis).  I 
come  to  acquaint  you.  Sir,  that  when  God  fhall  pleafe 
the  kin  of  Jour  majefty  from  this  world,  I  ffiall  take  your 

Britain.  faniily  into  my  protection,  and  acknowdedge  your  fon, 
as  he  then  wnll  certainly  be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.” 

Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue 
had  put  King  William  out  of  all  danger  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  pof- 
fefled  his  throne  with  any  kind  of  tranquillity.  The 
w-ant  of  a  common  enemy  produced  difienfions  among 
the  people,  and  William  began  to  find  as  much  uneafi- 
nefs  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  uneafinefs  he  felt  from  the  refracflory 
difpofttion  of  his  fubjedfs  was  not  a  little  heightened 
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by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off  by  the  Britain, 
fmall-pox  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  For  fome* 
time  he  was  under  a  fincere  concern  for  her  lofs  j  but  337 
as  politics  had  taken  entire  poffeflion  of  his  mind,,  he 
loft  all  other  concerns  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  apprehen- 
fions  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the  flucSluating  in- 
terefts  of  Europe.  338 

His  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  crown  was  to  en- National 
gage  England  more  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  Europe,  difeontent* 
His  great  obje6l  had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and 
all  his  politics  confifted  in  forming  alliances  againft; 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Englifh  had 
no  fuch  animofity  againft  the  French  :  and  thefc,  there¬ 
fore,  confidered  the  intereft  of  the  nation  as  facrificed 
to  foreign  connexions  *,  and  complained  that  the  con¬ 
tinental  war  fell  moft  heavily  011  them,  though  they 
had  the  leaft  intereft  In  its  fuccefs.  Thefe  complaints 
were  heard  by  William  with  the  moft  phlegmatic  in¬ 
difference  5  he  employed  all  his  attention  only  on  the 
balance  of  powder,  and  the  interefts  of  Europe.  He 
became  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity, 
and,  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increafed  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  party  at  home.  Patriotifm  began  to  be  ri¬ 
diculed  as  an  ideal  virtue  j  and  the  pra<flice  of  bribing 
a  majority  in  parliament  became  univerfal.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the  vulgar  ;  principle, 
and  even  decency,  was  gradually  baniftied  j  talents  lay- 
uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  favour. 

The  king,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  was  refolved 
to  preferve  as  much  of  the  prerogative  as  poffible  y 
and  he  fometimes  exerted  a  branch  of  it  which  his 
predeceffors  had  never  chofen  to  make  ufe  of,  viz. 
the  power  of  refufing  his  affent  to  fome  bills  that  had 
paffed  both  houfes.  From  this  and  other  caufes  there 
were  perpetual  bickerings  between  him  and  his  parlia¬ 
ments.  At  laft  William  became  fatigued  with  oppofi- 
tion.  He  admitted  every  reftraint  upon  the  prerogative 
in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  fupplled 
with  the  means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  the  par¬ 
liament  fupplied  him  wfith  the  means  of  executing  this, 
he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  as  they 
pleafed.  For  the  profecution  of  the  French  war,  the 
fums  granted  were  indeed  incredible.  -The  nation,  not 
contented  with  furnifliing  him  fuch  fums  of  money  as 
they  were  capable  of  raifing  by  the  taxes  of  the  yearj, 
mortgaged  thofe  taxes,  and  Involved  themfelves  in  debts 
which  they  have  never  fince  been  able  to  difeharge. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greateffc 
part  of  this  king’s  reign  5  but  at  length  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  thole  contentions  in 
which  England  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came 
off  at  laft  without  advantage.  In  the  general  pacifica¬ 
tion,  her  interefts  feemed  entirely  deferted  j  and  for  all 
the  treafures  ftie  had  fent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  (bed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
received  w’as  an  acknowledgentent  of  William’s  title 
from  the  king  of  France.  ^3^ 

The  king,  being  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  fet  William 
himfelf  to  itrengthen  his  authority  at  home.  As  he  obliged  to 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
military  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up, 
in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  thofe  forces  wffiich  had 
been  granted  during  the  time  of  danger.  The  com¬ 
mons,  howeverj  to  his  great  mortification,  paffed  a  vote, 
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Britain,  that  all  the  forces  in  the  Englifh  pay,  exceeding  7000 
'  men,  Ihould  be  forthwith  difbanded  j  and  that  thofe 
retained  Ihould  be  natural-born  fubjedls  of  England. 
With  this  vote  the  king  was  exceedingly  difpleafed. 
His  indignation,  indeed,  was  kirdled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  actually  conceived  a  defign  of  abandoning  the 
government.  From  this,  however,  his  minifters  diverted 
him,  and  perfuaded  him  to  confeiit  to  the  paffing  of 
the  bill. 

Thefe  altercations  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign.  William  confidered  the  commons  as  a 
body  of  men  defirous  of  power  for  themfelves,  and 
confequently  bent  upon  obflru6ling  all  his  projedls  to 
fecure  the  liberties  of  Europe.  He  feemed  but  little  at¬ 
tached  to  any  particular  party  in  the  houfe,  all  of  whom 
he  found  at  times  deferted  or  oppofed  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  veered  to  whigs  and  tories  indiferiminately,  as  in- 
tereft  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded.  He  con- 
fidered  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and 
altercation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amufement  or  re¬ 
laxation,  he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among 
a  few  friends,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  thofe  coarfe  feftivities 
which  alone  he  was  capable  of  relifliiiig.  Here  he  plan¬ 
ned  the  different  fucceflion  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  laboured  to  undermine  the  fchemes  and  the  power 
of  Louis  his  rival  in  politics  and  fame. 

He  engages  But  however  feeble  William’s  defire  of  other  amufe- 
Bri’^^ain  in  a  ments  might  be,  he  could  fcarce  live  without  being  at 
confedera-  variance  with  France.  Peace  had  fcarce  been  made  with 
that  nation,  when  he  began  to  think  of  refources  for 
carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  enlifling  his  Englifh 
fubjefts  in  the  confederacy  againft  that  nation.  Several 
arts  were  ufed  for  inducing  the  people  to  fecondhis  aims ; 
and  the  whole  nation  feemed  at  laft  to  join  in  defiring 
a  French  war.  He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting 
with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  had 
engaged  in  a  negociation  with  the  prince  of  Hefie  j 
who  affured  him,  that  if  he  would  befiege  and  take 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftile  and  feveral  other  grandees 
of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
eledlor  of  Hanover  had  refolved  to  concur  in  the  fame 
meafiires  ;  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  inveft  Landau,  while  the  em¬ 
peror  promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy  :  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  projedls  and  his 
ambition. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  conftitutionj 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almoft  quite  exhaufted  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  continual  difquietude  and  adion.  He  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  repair  his  conftitution,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal 
its  decays,  by  exercife  and  riding.  On  the  21ft  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1702,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Ken- 
fin  gto’n,  his  horfe  fell  under  him  *,  and  he  was  throwm 
with  fuch  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fradlured. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at  Hamp- 
ton-court,  where  the  fra6fure  was  reduced  *,  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  Kenfington  in  his  coach.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  difunited  the  fracture  ,  and  the 
bones  were  again  replaced  by  Bidloo  his  phyfician. 
This  in  a  robuft  conftitution  would  have  been  a  trifling 
misl^ortune  *,  but  to  him  it  was  fatal.  For  fome  time  he 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  j  but  falling  afleep 
on  his  couch,  W’’as  feized  with  a  fliivering,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that  foon  became  dan¬ 
gerous  and  defperate.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching. 
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the  obje6ls  of  his  former  care  lay  next  his  heart ;  and  Britain, 
the  fate  of  Europe  feemed  to  remove  the  fenfations  he  '  “v 
might  be  fuppofed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 
in  private  on  the  pofture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days  ’ 
after,  having  received  the  facrament  from  Archbifhop 
Tennifbn,  he  expired  on  Sunday  March  8th  ;  having 
lived  52  years,  and  reigned  13. — He  was  in  his  perfon 
of  a  middle  ftature,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate  confti¬ 
tution.  He  had  an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  large 
forehead,  and  a  grave  folemn  afpedl.  He  left  behind 
him  the  charadler  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had 
never  been  popular;  and  of  a  formidable  general,  though 
he  had  been  feldom  victorious.  His  deportment  was 
grave,  phlegmatic,  and  fullen ;  nor  did  he  ever  fhow  any 
fire  but  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Cunningham  fays,  that  “  at  the  very  laft  moment, 
v;hen  his  mind  was  otherwife  oppreffed,  he  retained  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  good  fubjeCts.  Thus  he  lay  fo 
quietly  and  compofed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven, 
wdien  his  fpeech  failed  him,  that  no  man  could  die 
either  better  prepared,  or  wdth  greater  conftancy  and 
piety,  than  this  prince;  of  whofe  juft  praifes  no  tongue 
fhall  be  filent,  and  no  time  unmindful.  And  if  any 
king  be  ambitious  of  regulating  his  councils  and  ac¬ 
tions  by  the  bright  examples  of  the  moft  famous  great 
men,  he  may  form  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  grand  empire,  not  only  from  the  king’s  life,  but 
from  the  public  records  of  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  na- 
tions.”  ^ 

William  was  fucceeded  by  the  princefs  Anne,  who  Acceffion 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  afeended  of  Queen 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  to  the  ge-Anne. 
neral  fatisfaClion  of  all  parties.  William  had  died  at 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France  :  and  the  prefent  queen, 
who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  miniftry  on  every 
important  occafion,  was  now  urged  by  oppofite  coun¬ 
cils  ;  a  part  of  her  miniftry  being  inclined  to  w^ar  and 
another  to  peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  oppofed  a 
war  whh  France  was  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  firft  coufin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  tory  faClion.  At  the  head  of  the  oppofite  party 
w'as  the  earl  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fince 
fo  much  renowned  for  his  victories  over  the  French. 

After  giving  the  reafons  for  both  their  opinions,  that 
of  Marlborough  preponderated  :  the  queen  refolved  to 
declare  war  *,  and  communicating  her  intentions  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  war 
was  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  declaration 
war,  Louis  was  taxed  wfith  having  taken  poflefllon  ofredao-ainft 
a  great  part  of  the  Spanifti  dominions  ;  with  defigning  France, 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  obftruCl  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and  with  having 
offered  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender : 
he  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  deftroy  the  equality  of  power  that  fubfifted 
among  the  ftates  of  Euiope.  This  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded  by  fimilar  de¬ 
clarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  fame 
day. 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  power  had  been  greatly  circum- 
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Britain.  Tcribed  by  William,  expelled  on  tbe  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  enter  on  a  field  open  fur  new  conquefis  and 
fame.  At  the  news  of  the  Englifii  monarch’s  death, 
therefore,  he  could  not  fupprcfs  his  rapture ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  I^ifigdom, 
teftified  their  joy  in  the  mofi  public  manner.  At  feeing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  combination  againfl  him,  the  French 
monarch  was  filled  with  indignation  ;  but  hi?  refent- 
ment  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great 
emotion,  that  as  for  thofe  gentlemen  pedlars  the  Dutch, 
they  fliould  one  day  repent  their  infolence  and  prelump- 
tion  in  declaring  war  againfl  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  By  thefe  threats,  how'ever, 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced.  Marl¬ 
borough  w^as  appointed  general  of  the  Britiih  forces, 
and  by  the  Dutch  he  was  chofen  generaliflimo  of  the 
allied  army;  and  indeed  his  after  condudl  fhowed,  that 
no  perfon  could  puflibly  have  been  chofen  with  greater 
propriety.  Fie  had  learned  the  firfl  rudiments  of  w^ar 
under  the  famous  Marihal  Turenne,  having  been  a  vo¬ 
lunteer  in  his  army  ;  aad  by  that  general  his  future 
greatnefs  was  prognofticated. 

The  firfl  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  to  deviate 
from  the  general  praftices  of  the  army  was  to  advance 
the  fubakern  officers,  whofe  merits  had  been  hitherto 
neglecffed.  Regardlefs  of  feniority,  wherever  he  found 
abilities,  he  was  fure  to  promote  them  ;  and  thus  he 
had  all  the  upper  ranks  of  commanders  rather  remark¬ 
able  for  their  Ikill  and  talents  than  for  their  age  and 
experience.  In  his  firfl  campaign,  in  the  beginning  of 
July  1702,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimeguen, 
where  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  60,000  men 
well  provided  with  all  neceflaries,  and  long  difciplined 
by  the  befl  officers  of  the  age.  He  was  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of 
Very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  war  ;  but  the  real 
a£ling  general  was  the  marfhal  Boufflers,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  a£livity.  But  wherever  Marlborough  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  before  him, 
leaving  all  Spanifh  Guelderland  at  his  diferetion.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  allied  army,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf 
longer  to  fuch  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to 
Verfailles,  leaving  Bouffiers  to  command  alone.  Bouf¬ 
flers  retired  to  Brabant :  and  M  irlborough  ended  the 
campaign  by  taking  the  city  of  Liege  ;  in  which  was 
found  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  and  a  vafl  number  of 
prifoners. 

This  good  fortune  Teemed  to' confole  the  nation  for 
fome  unfuccefsful  expeditions  at- fea.  Sir  |ohn  Munden 
had  permitted  a  French  fqn adron  of  14  (hi us  to  efcape 
him  by  taking  flielter  in  the  harbour  o-  Corunna  ;  for 
which  he  was  difmifled  the  fervice  by  Prince  George. 
An  attempt  w’as  made  upon  Cadiz  by  fea  and  land.  Sir 
George  R  >oke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces;  but  this  alfo  mifearried.  At 
Vigo,  however,  ffie  Britiih  arms  were  attended  with 
better  fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Oi  mond  landed  wnth  2  coo 
men  at  the  diflance  of  fix  miles  from  the  city,  while  the 
fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour,  the  French  fleet 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
Eight  fliips  were  thus  burned  and  run  afhore  ;  but  ten 
fliips  of  war  were  taken,  together  wfith  eleven  galleons, 
and  above  a  million  of  money  in  filver.  In  the  Weft 
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Indies,  Admiral  Benbow  had’ been  ftationed  wdth  ten  Britain, 
fliips  to  diftrefs  the  enemy’s  trade.  Being  informed 
that  Du  Cafle  the  French  admiral  was  in  thofe  feas  347 
wfith  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  refolved  to 
him  ;  and  foon  after  difeovered  the  enemy’s  ^ftuadron 
near  St  Martha  fleering  along  the  Ihore.  Fie  quickly  Benbow. 
gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle, 
and  the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  reft  of  the  fleet  had  taken  fome  difguft  at  his  con- 
dudl ;  and  they  permitted  him  to  fuftain,  almoft  alone, 
the  wffiole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  the  engage¬ 
ment  continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew 
it  next  morning.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  all  the  reft  of  his  fliips  had  fallen  back  ex¬ 
cept  one,  who  joined  him  in  urging  the  purfuit  of  the 
enemy.  Four  days  this  intrepid  feamen,  aflifted  by  only 
one  fliip,  purfued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  his 
cowardly  officers  remained  at  a  diflance  behind.  His 
laft  day’s  battle  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  alone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  refl,  he 
engaged  the  .whole  French  fquadron;  when  his  leg  was 
fliattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  himfelf  died  foon 
after  of  his  wounds.  Tw’o  of  his  cowardly  aflbeiates 
were  (hot  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  one  died  on  his 
paflage  thither  ;  the  reft  were  difgraccd. 

The  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  by  the 
queen,  were  highly  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  Bri-  ^^5 
tifli  arms  on  the  continent.  The  houfe  of  commons  ContinenUl 
was  compofed  chiefly  of  tories,  who  voted  40,000  fea-  army  in¬ 
men,  and  the  like  number  of  land  forces,  to  aft  in 
junftlon  with  thofe  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  queen 
informed  her  parliament,  that  flie  was  prefied  by  the 
allies  to  augment  her  forces  5  and  upon  this  it  w^as  rc- 
folved  that  10,000  more  men  fhould  be  added  to  the 
continental  army,  but  on  condition  that  the  Dutch 
fliould  immediately  break  off  all  commerce  with  France 
and  Spain;  a  condition  which  was  very  readily  com¬ 
plied  with.  ^  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  April  r703,  the  duke  of  Marl- Succefs  of 
borough  croffed  the  fea,  and,  affembling  the  allied  army,  M^iribo- 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Bonn,  the  refi-^°^®^*‘ 
dence  of  the  eleftor  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  a 
fliort  time.  He  next  retook  Huy;  the  garrifon  of  which, 
after  a  vigorous  defence,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 

Llmburgh  was  next  befieged,  and  furrendered  in  two 
days;  and  thus  the  campaign  concluded,  the  allies  ha¬ 
ving  fecured  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  eleftorate 
of  Cologne  from  the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  oppreffed  by  the  French  forces ;  and  the  Hates 
gave  him  full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  affurances  of  their  afliftance  in  all  his  endeavours., 

The  French  king,  finding  Boufflers  no  longer  capable 
of  oppofing  Marlborough,  appointed  the  marfhal  dc 
Villeroy  to  command,  in  his  place.  But  Marlborough, 
who,  like  Flannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  ftudy- 
ing  the  difpofition  of  his  antagonifts,  having  no  great 
fears  from  Villeroy,  immediately  flew  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  emperor.  Taking  with  him  about  13  ,000  Bri- 
tifli  troops,  he  advanced  by  hafly  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube;  he  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Ba¬ 
varians  ftationed  at  Donavert  to  oppofe  him;  then  paL 
fed  the  river,  and  laid  under  contribution  the  dukedom 
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Britain,  of  Bavaria  which  had  hded  with  the  erieiny. 

"""■V—'  who  at  firll  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  feeraed  all 
at  once  to  have  loft  fight  of  his  enemy  j  nor  was  he  ap- 
prifed  of  his  route  till  informed  of  his  fuccelTes.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  Marflial  Tallard  prepared  by  another 
route  to  obftruft  Marlborough’s  retreat  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria’s  forces  5  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  amounted  to  60,000  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  beft  reputed  generals  then  in 
France. 

To  oppofe  thefe  powerful  generals,  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000  men  under 
the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with 
this  reinforcement,  amounted  to  about  32,000.  After 
various  marches  and  countermarches,  the  two  armies 
*  See  j5/^«-niet  at  Blenheim*.  A  terrible  engagement  enfued,  in 
which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated,  and  a  country 
of  100  leagues  extent  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Soon  after  finifhing  the  campaign,  the  duke 
repaired  to  Berlin,  wEere  he  procured  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Pruftians  to  ferve  under  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  negociate  for  fuccours  at  the 
court  of  Hi^nover  5  and  foon  after  returned  to  England, 
where  he  w^as  received  with  every  poflible  demonftra- 
tion  of  joy. 

The  arms  of  Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
lefs  fortunate  by  fea  than  by  land.  The  towm  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Hefle  and  Sir  George 
Rooke;  but  fo  little  was  the  value  of  the^  conqueft  at 
that  time  underftood,  that  it  w^as  for  fome  time  in  debate 
whether  it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral 
for  j  and  at  laft  it  was  confidered  as  unworthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude.  Soon  after,  the  Britifti  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  53  fliips  of  the  line,  came  up  with  that  of 
France,  conlifting  of  52  men  of  war,  commanded  by 
the  count  de  Thouloufe,  off  the  coaft  of  Malaga.  ‘This 
%vas  the  laft  great  naval  engagement  in ‘which  the 
French  ventured  to  face  the  Britifli  on  equal  terms.  The 
battle  began  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  with 
great  fury  for  fix  hours;  when  the  van  of  the  French 
began  to  give  way.  The  Britifli  admiral  for  two  days 
attempted  to  renew  the  engagement  ;  but  this  was  as 
cautioufly  declined  by  the  French,  wEo  at  laft  difap- 
peared  totally.  Both  fides  claimed  the  vi<ftory,  but  the 
confequence  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Britifti. 
IneffeauaP  In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  the  ta- 
attempt  of  Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  of  Villadurias  with 

riardfo'n  ^  large  army  to  retake  it.  France  alfo  fent  a  fleet  of 
Gibraltar.  1 3  fliips  of  the  line  :  but  part  of  them  were  difperfed 
by  a  tempeft,  and  part  taken  by  the  Britifh.  Nor  w’^as 
the  land  army  more  fuccefsful.  The  fiege  continued  for 
four  months;  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Heffe, 
who  commanded  the  town  for  the  Englifh,  gave  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes  of 
taking  the  place,  w^ere  contented  to  draw  off  their  men 
and  abandon  the  enterprife. 

While  the  Britilh  were  thus  viflorlous  by  land  and 
fea,  a  new  feene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  fide 
of  Spain.  Philip  V.  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  recei¬ 
ved  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fubjeds.  He  had  alfo  been  nominated  fucceffor  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain’s  will.  But  in  a 
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Villeroy,  former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles, 
fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to'' 
that  crown  ;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guaranteed  by 
France  herfelf,  though  ftm  now  refolved  to  revet fe  that 
confent  in  favour  of  a  defeendant  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  Charles  w^as  ftill  farther  led  On  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Catalonians, 
who  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  wdth  the  aftiftance  of 
the  Biitiih  and  Portuguefe,  promifed  to  arm  in  his 
caufe.  Upon  his  way  to  his  newly  afiumed  dominion, 
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he  landed  in  England ;  where  he  was  received  on  ftiore 
by  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough,  who  cor^ 
du61ed  him  to  Windfor.  He  w^as  kindly  received  by  jg 
the  queen;  and  furniftied  wdth  200  tranfports,  30  ftfips ported  by 
of  w^ar,  and  9000  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  exten-  Queen 
five  empire.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of 
mantic  bravery,  offered  to  condu61  them ;  and  his  fingle 
fervice  tvas  reckoned  equivalent  to  armies.  ^  355 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  general  was  on  the  city  of  Barcelona 
Barcelona,  at  that  time  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  5000^^^^^* 
men.  The  fort  Monjuc,  fituated  on  a  hill  that  com¬ 
manded  the  city,  was  attacked ;  the  outworks  w^ere  ta¬ 
ken  by  ftorm,  and  the  powder-magazine  was  blown  up 
by  a  ftiell;  upon  wEich  the  fort  immediately  fiirrender- 
ed,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  a  Ihort  time  after.  The 
conqueft  of  all  Valencia  fucceeded  the  taking  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  Charles  became  mafter  of  Arragon,  Cartha- 
gena,  Granada,  and  Madrid.  The  Britifti  general  en¬ 
tered  the  capital  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed 
Charles  king  of  Spain  without  oppofition. 

To  thefe  fucceffes,  however,  very  little  regard  w^as  French  de- 
paid  in  Britain.  The  vidories  of  the  duke  of  Marl-  feat^d  at 
borough  alone  engroffed  their  attention.  In  1706, 
opened  the  campaign  wfith  an  army  of  80,000  men. 

He  w’as  met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ramillies*.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  See 
the  duke  gained  a  vi6lory  almoft  as  complete  as  that 
Blenheim  had  been;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabant 
W’^as  the  reward  of  the  vi61ors.  The  French  troops  were 
now  difpirited  ;  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  confufion ; 

Louis,  who  had  long  been  flattered  with  conqueft,  was 
now  humbled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  almoft  to  excite  the  3^3 
compaffion  of  his  enemies.  He  intreated  for  peace,  Louis  fues 
but  in  vain  ;  the  allies  carried  all  before  them  ;  and 
his  very  capital  began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  1^ 
conquerors.  But  what  neither  his  armies  nor  his  po¬ 
litics  could  effe61,  was  brought  about  by  a  party  in 
England.  The  diffenfion  between  the  whigs  and  tones 
faved  France,  that  now  feenied  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  ^  35^ 

The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  govern- 
ed  by  a  whig  miniftry  ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marl- inthecoun- 
borough  ftarted  in  the  intereft  of  the  oppofite  party, 
he  foon  joined  the  whigs,  as  he  found  them  moft  fin- 
cere  in  the  defign  of  humbling  France.  The  people, 
however,  were  now  in  fa6l. beginning  to  change,  and 
a  general  fpirlt  of  toryifm  to  take  place.  The  queen’s 
perfonal  virtues,  her  fucceffes,  her  deference  for  the 
clergy,  and  their  great  veneration  for  her,^  began  to 
have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  every  rank  were  not  afhamed  to  defend  the  moft 
fervile  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  or  increafe  the 
power  of  the  fovereign.  They  argued  In  favour  of  ftn6l 
hereditary  fuccelTion,  divine  right,  and  non-refiftance 
to  the  regal  ppwer.  The  tones,  though  joining  in 

vigorous 
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Britain,  vigorous  meafures  againft  France,  were  never  ardently 
Slu  -  enemies  :  they  rather  fecretly  hated  the  Dutch, 

as  of  principles  very  oppohte  to  their  own  5  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend- 
{hip.  They  began  to  meditate  fchemes  of  oppofition  to‘ 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  they  confidered  as  a 
felf-interefted  man,  who  facrificed  the  real  advantages 
of  the  nation,  in  protrafting  a  ruinous  war  for  his  own 
private  emolument  and  glory.  They  faw  their  country 
oppreffed  with  an  increafing  load  of  taxes,  which  by  a 
continuance  of  the  war  mult  inevitably  become  an  in¬ 
tolerable  burden.  Their  difcontents  began  to  fpread, 
and  the  tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders  to 
affift  them  in  removing  the  prefent  minillry. 

E  de-  mean  time,  a  fucceffion  of  Ioffes  began  to  dif- 

feated  at  fipate  the  conquering  frenzy  that  had  feized  the  nation 
Almanza,  in  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wifli  for  peace.  The 
earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Spain, 
I  See  Al-  was  utterly  defeated  at  Almanza  f  by  the  duke  of 
manza»  Berwdckj  and  in  confequence  of  this  vidory,  all  Spain, 
except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their 
duty  to  Philip  their  lawful  fovereign.  An  attempt 
w^as  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
Prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  Englifh  fleet  by  fea  5 
361  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudefley 
Shipwreck  Shovel,  having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by  a 
florm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  His  own  fliip 
^  was  loft,  and  every  perfon  on  board  perifhed.  Three 

more  ftiips  met  with  the  fame  fate  5  w’hile  three  or  four 
others  were  faved  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  In 
Germany,  Marfhal  Villars  the  French  general  carried 
all  before  him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  reftoring  the 
eleftor  of  Bavaria.  The  only  hopes  of  the  people  lay 
in  the  affivity  and  condu6f  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  opened  the  campaign  of  1707,  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  but  even  here  they  were  difappointed.  The 
duke  declined  an  engagement ;  and  after  feveral  march¬ 
ings  and  countermarchings,  both  armies  retired  into 
winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  06fober.  The  French 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  j 
and  the  duke  returned  to  England  to  meet  with  a  re¬ 
ception  he  did  not  at  all  expe6f,  and  which,  as  far  as 
appears,  he  did  not  deferve. 

TTn^be  remarkable  tranfa^fion,  however,  of  this 

tweenScot-y^^^>  indeed  of  this  whole  reign,  was  the  union  be- 
land  and  tween  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England. 
England.  Though  governed  by  one  fovereign  fince  the  time  of 
James  I.  of  England,  yet  each  nation  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  its  refpeftive  parliament;  and  often  profeffed 
to  purfue^  oppoftte  interefts  to  thofe  of  its  neighbour. 
The  union  had  often  been  unfuccefsfully  attempted  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  indeed  been  the  caufe  of  the  bloody  wars 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  of  England.  In  all 
the  former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 
fuppofed  to  remain  free  and  independent  ;  each  king¬ 
dom  having  its  own  parliament,  and  fubje<fl:  only  to 
fuch  taxes  and  other  commercial  regulations  as  thofe 
parliaments  (hould  judge  expedient  for  the  benefit  of 
their  refpeiflive  ftates.  After  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
Darien  colony,  in  the  manner  already  related.  King 
William  had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  national  ferment 
by  refuming  the  affair  of  an  union  with  as  much  affidu- 
ity  as  his  warlike  difpofition  would  allow.  The  terms 
propofed  were  the  fame  with  thofe  formerly  held 
out,  viz.  a  federal  union,  fomevvhat  like  that  of  the 
VoL.  IV.  Part  11. 


ftates  of  Holland.  With  this  view  the  Scots  were  Britain, 
prevailed  on  to  fend  20  commiiTioners  to  London  ; 
who,  wdth  23  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  White¬ 
hall  in  the  month  of  Oflober  1702.  Here  they  were 
honoured  with  a  vifit  from  the  queen,  in  order  to  en¬ 
liven  their  proceedings  and  ftimulate  them  to  a  more 
fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufinefs :  but  the  treaty  was  en¬ 
tirely  broken  off  at  this  time  by  the  Scotifli  commif- 
fioners  infilling,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
countrymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  ftiould 
be  preierved  and  maintained.  It  was,  however,  refu¬ 
med  in  the  year  1706,  when  the  commiiTioners  again 
met  on  the  i6th  of  April,  in  the  council-chamber  of 
Whitehall.  The  Scotilh  commiiTioners  ftill  propofed  a 
federal  union;  but  the  Englifti  w’ere  determined  on  an 
incorporation,  which  ftiould  not  afterw^ards  be  diffolved 
by  a  Scotilh  parliament.  Nothing  but  this,  they 
faid,  could  fettle  a  perfect  and  lafting  frieiidftiip  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  nations.  The  commiiTioners  from  Scot¬ 
land,  however,  ftill  continued  to  refill  that  article  which 
fubje^led  their  country  to  the  fame  cuftoms,  excifes, 
and  regulations  of  trade  as  England  ;  but  the  queen 
being  perfuaded  to  pay  two  vifits  in  perfon  to  the  com¬ 
miiTioners,  exerted  herfelf  fo  vigoroufly,  that  a  majority 
was  at  laft  gained  over;  and  all  the  reft  yielded,  though 
with  reluflance,  excepting  Lockhart  of  Carnw’ath, 
who  could  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded  either  to 
fign  or  feal  the  treaty. 

The  articles  being  fully  prepared  on  the  22d  of  July,  xhe  articles 
they  wTre  prefented  next  day  to  her  majefty  by  the  moft  vio- 
lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  Englilh  commiiTioners  •  lendy  op- 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  fealed  copy  of  the  inftrument 
was  likewife  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot¬ 
land.  They  were  moft  gracioufty  received  ;  and  the 
fame  day  the  queen  didated  an  order  of  council,  threa¬ 
tening  with  profecution  fuch  as  ftiould  be  concerned  in 
any  difeourfe  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  regard 
to  the  union.  Notwithftanding  all  this  harmony,  how¬ 
ever,  the  treaty  w^as  received  with  the  utmoft  difap pro¬ 
bation  in  Scotland.  The  terms  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  fo  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  the  whole  w^as 
at  once  laid  before  parliament.  The  ferment  w^as 
then  fo  general,  that  all  ranks  of  people,  however  di¬ 
vided  in  other  refpe^ls,  united  againft:  this  detefted 
treaty.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  exafperated  at 
the  annihilation  of  parliament,  and  the  confequent  lofs 
of  their  influence  and  credit.  The  body  of  the  people 
cried  out,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  fa¬ 
crificed  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  infifted 
that  the  obligations  laid  on  their  members  to  ftay  fo 
long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  Britifti 
parliament,  w’ould  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  im- 
poverifh  the  members  themfelves,  and  fubjedl  them  to 
the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
commercial  part  of  the  people  better  fatisfied.  The 
diffolution  of  the  India  company,  the  taxes  laid  on  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  the  vaft  number  of  duties,  cuftoms, 
and  refl;ri6lions,  laid  upon  trade,  w’ere  all  of  them  mat¬ 
ter  of  complaint.  Before  this  time  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 

Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations ; 
and  it  feemed  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  commerce 
of  the  country  could  be  advanced  by  laying  reftriftions 
upon  it  to  thefe  places,  efpecially  as  the  compenfation 
allo^wed,  viz.  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Englifti 
3  R  plantations 
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Britain,  plantations  in  America,  muft  have  been  a  very  trifling 
advantage,  when  the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  to 
thefe  places  did  not  near  equal  the  expence  of  defending 
them.  The  mofl  violent  difputes  took  place  in  the 
parliament.  The  lord  Belhaven  made  a  mofl:  pathetic 
fpeech,  enumerating  themiferies  that  would  attend  this 
treaty  *,  which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  to 
this  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by  many  of  the  Scotifli 
nation.  Almofl  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 
fubje(ft  of  a  protefl: ;  addrefles  againfl  it  were  pre- 
fented  to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  royal  bo¬ 
roughs,  the  commiflioners  of  the  general  affembly,  the 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  Ihlres,  flewartries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  pariflies, 
without  diftindion  of  whig,  tory,  prefbyterlan,  or  epif- 

copak 

Nor  was  the  refentment  of  the  common  people  with¬ 
out  doors  lefs  than  that  of  the  members  within.  A 
coalition  w^as  formed  betwdxt  the  Prefbyterlans  and  ca¬ 
valiers  :  and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  refentment  of  the 
people  arrive,  that  they  chofe  officers,  formed  them- 
felves  into  regiments,  provided  horfes  and  ammunition, 
burnt  the  articles  of  union,  juftlfied  their  condufl  by  a 
public  declaration,  and  refolvcd  to  take  the  route  to 
Edinburgh  and  diffolve  the  parliament. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  privy  council  iffiied  a  procla¬ 
mation  againfl  riots,  commanding  all  perfons  to  retire 
from  the  flreets  whenever  the  drum  fhould  beat  5  or¬ 
dering  the  guards  to  fire  on  thofe  wffio  fhould  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all  profe- 
cution  for  maiming  or  flaying  ire  lieges.  Even  thefe 
precautions  were  infufficient.  The  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  uhion,  though  guard¬ 
ed  by  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot,  wras  obliged  to 
pafs  through  the  flreets  at  full  gallop,  amldfl  the  curfes 
and  Imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his  guards, 
and  even  wounded  fome  of  his  friends  who  attended 
him  in  the  coach.  In  oppofitlon  to  all  this  fury,  the 
duke  of  Queenfberry  and  others  attached  to  the  union 
magnified  the  advantages  that  w^ould  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  union  5  they  took  off  the  refentment 
of  the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  a6l  to  be  inferted  In 
the  treaty,  by  which  the  Prefbyterlan  difeipline  was  to 
be  the  only  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
unalterable  in  all  fucceeding  times,  and  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  union.  Emiffaries  were  employed  to  dif- 
unite  the  Cameronians  from  the  Cavaliers,  by  demon- 
flrating  the  abfurdity,  finfulnefs,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  India  company  was  flattered  with 
the  profpe£l  of  being  indemnified  for  the  Ioffes  they 
had  fuflalned,  and  Individuals  by  (haring  an  equivalent. 
Their  lafl:  manceuvre  w'as  to  bring  over  a  party  In  the 
Scots  parliament,  nicknamed  the  Squadrone  Volante, 
from  their  flufliiating  between  miniflry  and  oppofitlon, 
without  attaching  themfelves  to  any  party  till  the  cri¬ 
tical  moment,  wdiich  w^as  either  to  cement  both  king¬ 
doms  by  a  firm  union,  or  Involve  them  In  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war.  By  this  unexpedled  flroke,  the  miniflry 
obtained  a  decifivc  vidlory,  and  all  oppofition  w^as  vain. 
The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  parliament,  with 
fome  trifling  variations,  on  the  25th  of  March  ijoj  3 
when  the  duke  of  Queenfberry  finally  diffolved  that 
ancient  affembly,  and  Scotland  ceafed  to  be  a  feparate 
independent  kingdom. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  tfeaty,  the  queen  informed 


both  houfes  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  that  the  treaty  Britain, 
of  union,  wfith  fome  additions  and  alterations,  w^as  ra- -■v'— 
tified  by  an  acl  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  :  that 
fire  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped 
It  would  meet  their  approbation.  She  obferved,  that 
they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  lafl  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  tw'o  kingdoms  :  and  that  flic 
fhould  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happinefs  If  this 
great  w^ork,  fo  often  attempted  before  without  fuccefs, 
could  be  brought  to  perfe6lion  In  her  reign.  Objec¬ 
tions,  however,  were  Halted  by  the  tory  party  j  but 
they  were  at  that  time  too  weak  to  be  heard  wfith  any 
attention.  Sir  John  Parkington  compared  the  new” 
treaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  without  her  con- 
fent.  It  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force  and  violence  with¬ 
out.  The  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  their 
trufl,  by  giving  up  their  Independent  conflitutlon  :  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  men  of  fuch  principles  wxre  fit  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  Lord  Ha- 
verfham.  In  the  upper-houfe,  faid,  the  quelllon  was. 
Whether  two  nations.  Independent  In  their  foverelgn- 
ties,  that  had  their  difllniEl  law”s  and  Interefls,  different 
forms  ofworfhip,  church-government  and  order,  fhould 
be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?  He  fuppofed  it  an  union 
made  up  of  fo  many  incongruous  ingredients,  that 
fhould  it  ever  take  effe6l,  it  would  require  a  Handing 
powxr  and  force  to  keep  them  from  falling  afunder, 
and  breaking  in  pieces  every  moment.  Above  an 
hundred  Scotifh  peers,  and  as  many  commoners,  he 
faid,  were  excluded  from  fitting  and  voting  In  parlia¬ 
ment,  though  they  had  as  much  right  to  fit  there  as 
any  Englifh  peer  had  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  Scotifh  nation  ;  the  murmurs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
had  reached  even  the  doors  of  parliament.  That  the 
government  had  iffued  a  proclamation,  pardoning  all 
daughter,  bloodllied,  and  maiming,  committed  upon 
thofe  who  fhould  be  found  in  tumults  j  and  from  all 
thefe  circumflances  he  concluded,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  averfe  to  an  Incorporating  union,  which, 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  a  mofl  dangerous  expedient  to 
both  nations.  All  thefe  arguments,  howrever,  were 
anfwxred  by  thofe  of  the  oppefite  party  with  fuch  fuc¬ 
cefs,  that  the  union  w^as  unalterably  completed  on  the 
firfl  of  May  1707*,  and  the  ifland  took  the  name  of 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.”  The 
queen  expreffed  the  highefl  fatIsfa6lIon  when  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  affent,  and  faid,  “  She  did  not  doubt 
but  it  would  be  remembered  and  fpoken  of  hereafter,  to 
the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  Inflrumental  in 
bringing  It  to  fuch  a  happy  conclufion.  She  defired 
that  her  fubje6ls  of  both  kingdoms  fhould  from  hence¬ 
forward  behave  w’ith  all  poffible  refpe6l  and  klndnefs 
tow^ards  one  another  *,  that  fo  It  might  appear  to  all 
the  W”orld  they  had  hearts  difpofed  to  become  one  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  firll  of  May  w’as  appointed  a  day  of  public 
thankfgiving  *,  and  congratulatory  addreffes  w^ere  fent 
up  from  all  parts  of  England,  excepting  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.  The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  filent 
bn  the  occafion. 

In  this  treaty,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  com- 
miffioners  on  the  part  of  England  were  not  only  able 
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Britain,  {latefinen,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  well  {killed  In  trade, 
which  gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  thofe  of 
Scotland,  who  confifted  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  no  commercial  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  over- 
advantage-  matched  by  the  former  in  the  great  objefts  which  were 
ous  to  Scot- to  give  the  turn  to  national  profperity  ;  though  they 
were  very  careful  to  preferve  all  their  heritable  offices, 
fuperiorities,  jurifdiftions,  and  other  privileges  and 
trappings  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy.  Had  the  Englifh 
commiffioners  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  them  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  greatly  to  have  enriched  themfelves  as  vyell  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  j  “  but  inftead  of  this  (fays 
Mr  Knox),  in  negociating  with  a  ruined  kingdom,  they 
were  Influenced  by  the  then  narrow  ihort-fighted  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commercial  monopoly  ,  and  the  confequences 
were  fuch  as  might,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  reflection, 
have  been  forefeen.  Inftead  of  a  folid  compaCt,  afford¬ 
ing,  upon  the  wffiole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and^  which 
it  would  have  been  the  inclination  as  well  as  interefl 
of  both  nations  to  preferve  inviolate,  the  conceffions 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  reftriCtlons  on  their 
trade,  were  fo  quickly  and  feverely  felt,  that  about  the 
fixth  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  fixteen 
peers  who  firft  reprefented  Scotland  in  the  upper-houfe, 
though  moft  of  them  had  been  the  fupporters  of  ad- 
miniftration  in  promoting  the  union,  unanimoufly  mo¬ 
ved  for  its  diflblution.  The  motion  was  followed  by  a 
violent  debate,  in  which,  however,  the  Scotifh  peers 
were  at  laft  overruled,  and  thenceforth  the  nation  fub- 
mitted  reluClantly  to  its  fate.  The  metropolis,  having 
no  manufactures,  now  beheld  itfelf  deprived  of  its  on¬ 
ly  fupport  by  the  tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  Lon¬ 
don  The  trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and 
reftriCtions  on  their  commerce  the  whole  kingdom, 
after  fo  many  fatal  difafters,  feemed  'completely  ruin¬ 
ed  beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  w^ere  a  board  of  cuf- 
toms  and  another  of  excife,  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
miffioners,  collectors,  &c.  with  other  neceffary  officers, 
who  were  immediately  diftributed  over  the  feveral  fea- 
ports  and  diftrlCts  of  the  nation.  In  many  parts  they 
were  roughly  ufed,  particularly  the  excife  officers;  and 
in  the  Orkneys,  the  officers  were  fo  frightened  by 
the  country  people,  that  for  fome  time  the  bufinefs  was 
obliged  to  be  poftponed.” 

In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand 
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houfe  of  lords,  occafioned  by  a  bill 
privy  coun- by  the  commons  for  rendering  the  union  of  the 
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tw’o  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  whereby  it 
was  enaded,  that,  “  from  the  firft  of  May  1708,  there'' 
ftiould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain.” — Of  this  affair  Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  account,  and  informs  us  that  he  himfelf  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  “  from  his  youth 
borne  a  juft  hate  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland.” 

The  arguments  for  the  diflblution  w^ere  its  enormous 
ftretches  of  powder  and  aCIs  of  cruelty  ;  that  it  could 
now  be  of  no  other  ufe  in  Scotland  than  that  the  court 
might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and 
procure  fuch  members  of  parliament  as  they  thought 
proper ;  againft  wffiich  both  Scots  and  Englifli  ought 
now  carefully  to  guard  themfelves.  On  the  other  hai.d, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  power  complained 
of  was  no  argument  for  the  entire  diflblution  ofthe  coun¬ 
cil,  though  it  was  for  a  reftridlion  and  limitation  of  it ; 
that  it  was  neceffary  that  a  privy  council  fliould  remain 
in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  and  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  the  people, 
which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  diflblution,  however,  was  carried  by  50  againft 
40  ;  after  which  the  nation  being  deprived  of  this  laft 
fragment  of  their  ancient  government,  the  oppofers 
of  the  union  raifed  the  aniinofities  of  the  people  to^  a 
dangerous  height ;  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  in- 
effedual  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

We  muft  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  gone  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  feemed  re-  Oudenarde; 
folved  to  pufli  his  good  fortune.  Peace  had  been  of¬ 
fered  more  than  once  ;  treaties  entered  upon,  and  as 
often  fruftrated.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  tne 
king  of  France  had  employed  the  ele£for  of  Bavaria  to 
write  letters  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
containing  propofals  for  opening  a  congrefs.  He  of¬ 
fered  to  give  up  cither  Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  Chailes  of  Auftria, 
and  to  give  a  barrier  to  the  Hutch  in  the  Netherlands. 

But  thefe  terms  were  rejecled.  The  two  armies  once 
more  met  in  numbers  nearly  equal  at  ^  Oudenarde{A).  *  See 
An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were 
feated,  and  Lifle  (b)  the  ftrongeft  town  in  Flanders, 

Ghent,  Bruges,  and  all  the  other  towns  in  that  county, 
foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vi£tors.  The  cam¬ 
paign  ended  with  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Hutch  po- 
vlnces,  and  it  now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into 
the  provinces  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  king  being  now  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
defpair,  again  fued  for  peace  ;  but  the  demands  of  the 
allies  were  fo  high,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rejeft  them 
3  R  2  and 
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(a)  In  this  engagement  the  eledloral  prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.  of  Britain,  greatly  diftin* 
guiflied  himfelf,  and  gained  the  w’hole  glory  ofthe  firft  attack.  In  the  engagement  his  horfe  w’as  killed  un¬ 
der  him,  and  Colonel  Lufehki  clofe  by  his  fide.  “  On  that  day  (fays  Cunningham)  this  excellent  young  prince 
difeovered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forget,  and  as  all  pofterity  will  never  furpafs.” 

(b)  At  the  fiege  of  Lifle,  Cunningham  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  common 
foldier.  “  This  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  Major-general  Colbert,  brother  to  the  marquis  de 
Torey.  The  prifoner,  greatly  taken  with  the  clemency,  humanity,  and  good  behaviour  of  the  foldier,  offered 
him  200  louis  d’ors,  and  a  captain’s  poft  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  The  foldier,  however,  re- 
fifted  the  temptation,  alleging  the  diflionour  that  would  attend  fuch  conduct  ;  and  aiking  him  at  the  fame 
time,  how,  when  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  he  could  look  his  general  in  the  face  for  wffiom  he  had  fought 
for  fo  many  years  ? — 7'his  Inftance  of  fidelity  weighed  fo  much  with  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  that  the  former  made  him  a  prefent,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  captain’s  commiflion.” 
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and  prepare  for  another  campaign.  This  was  in  the 
year  1709.  I’he  firft  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on  the 
city  of  Tournay,  garrifoned  by  12,000  men,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  After  a 
terrible  fiege  of  21  days,  the  town  capitulated  j  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  citadel,  which  was  Ifill  llronger 
than  the  town.  Next  followed  the  bloody  battle  of 
f  ^See  Afa/- ]\Ialplaquet  f  j  where  the  allied  army,  confilHns^  of 
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\  0,000  men,  attacked  the  French  confiding  of  1 20,000 
drongly  polled  and  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
feemed  quite  inacceffible.  Nothing,  hoTvever,  was  able 
to  (land  before  the  allied  army  •,  they  drove  the  French 
from  their  fortifications  :  but  their  vi61ory  cofl  them 
dear  ;  20,000  of  their  bed  troops  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  (c).  The  confequence  of  this  vi61ory  was  the 
furrender  of  the  city  of  Mons,  which  ended  the  cam- 
paign. 

lad  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
paign  of  the  happened  in  the  year  1^11,  is  faid  to  have  ex¬ 
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celled  all  his  former  exploits.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
marfhal  Villars,  the  fame  who  had  commanded  the 
I'rench  in  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He  contrived  his 
meafures  fo,  that,  by  marching  and  countermarching, 
he  induced  the  enemy  to  quit  a  drong  line  of  intrench- 
ments  without  driking  a  blow,  which  he  came  after¬ 
wards  and  took  pofTefTion  of.  This  enterprlfe  w’as  fol- 
^  lowed  by  the  taking  of  Bouchaln,  which  was  the  lad 
His  excel-  ^iiitary  achievement  of  this  great  general.  By  a  con- 
lent  con-  tinuance  of  condu61  and  fuccefs  almod  unparalled,  he 
had  gained  to  the  allies  a  prodigious  tra£l  of  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  wdiich  had  now  con¬ 
tinued  nine  years,  he  had  perpetually  advanced,  and 
never  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  lod  an  advan¬ 
tage  he  had  obtained  over  them.  He  mod  frequently 
gained  the  enemy’s  pods  without  fighting  •,  but  where 
he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifications  were  able  to 
refid  him.  He  had  never  befieged  a  city  which  he  did 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  olF  vi(51:orlous.  Thus  the  allies  had  reduced  un¬ 
der  their  command  Spanifh  Guelderland,  Limbourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault  *,  they  were  maders 
of  the  Scarpe ;  the  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  for 
them  a  w^ay  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam¬ 
paign  might  have  made  them  maders  of  Paris  :  but  on 
the  duke’s  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was  accufed 
of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  6000I.  a-year  from  a  Jew 
^^who  had  contra^fed  to  fupply  the  army  with  bread  ; 
allhisemr  ^?^  queen  thought  proper  to  difmifs  him  from  all 
ployments.  employments. 

On  the  removal  of  this  great  general,  the  command 
of  the  Britidi  forces  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond.  The  tranfa^lions  which  followed,  as  repre- 
fented  by  Mr  Cunningham,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  chara^fer  of  the  Britifh  nation.  He  reprefents 
the  people  at  large  as  blinded  by  a  headdrong  and  furi¬ 
ous  clergy who  wilhed  to  revive  the  abfurdities  of  the 
Romidi  religion,  and  to  unite  the  Englilli  and  Galil¬ 
ean  churches ;  the  general  of  the  army  ailing  a  mod 
infidious  part,  by  giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  the 
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defigns  of  the  allies  before  he  declared  that  he  was  not  Britain, 
to  a6l  in  concert  with  them  ;  and  the  queen  herfelf  as 
commanding  him  to  2S:  fuch  a  diameful  part,  nay  as 
ailing  in  a  fimllar  manner  herfelf.  Piince  Eugene 
complained  much  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Englidi  ge¬ 
neral,  though  he  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
treachery  j  while  the  whole  army  loaded  liim  with  ex¬ 
ecrations,  calling  him  “  a  dupid  tool,  and  a  general  of 
draw.”  All  this,  however,  was  in  vain  *,  the  duke 
continued  to  prefer  the  commands  of  his  fovereign 
to  every  other  confideration. 

The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tory  party,  who  had 
now  got  the  whig  minidry  turned  out ;  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  w’^as,  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  remon- 
drances,  memorials,  See.  of  the  allies,  the  Britidi  ar- 
xn^  in  Flanders  was  ordered  not  to  aCf  offenfively. 

Hence  the  operations  languidied,  a  confiderable  body 
of  the  allies  ivas  cut  off  at  Denain,  and  the  French  Peace  with 
retook  fome  towns,  A  peace  was  at  lad  concluded  in  France. 
1713  between  Fiance  and  Britain.  In  this  treaty  it 
was  dipulated,  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged  king 
of  Spain,  diould  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of 
France,  the  union  of  two  fuch  powerful  kingdoms 
being  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It 
w’as  agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Berry,  Philip’s  brother, 
and  after  him  in  fuccedion,  fhould  alfo  renounce  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  cafe  he  became  king  of 
France.  It  was  dipulated,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
fhould  poffefs  the  ifland  of  Sicily  with  the' title  of  ki/ig  ; 
together  with  Fenedrelles,  and  other  places  on  the 
continent  *,  which  increafe  of  dominion  was  in  fome 
meafure  made  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy.  7Te  Hutch  had  the  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  fo  much  defired  j  and  if  the  crown  of  France 
w^as  deprived  of  fome  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  houfe  of  Audrla  was 
taxed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  Plollanders,  who  were 
put  in  poffedion  of  the  dronged  towns  In  Flanders. 

The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  demolifhed.  Spain 
gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  France 
refigned  her  pretenfions  to  Hudlon’s  bay,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  j  but  w^as  left  in  pofieflion  of  Cape- 
Breton,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  filh  upon  the  fliore. 

Among  the  articles  glorious  to  the  Britifli  nation,  their 
fetting  free  the  French  Protedants  confined  in  the  pri- 
fons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  the  lead  me¬ 
ritorious.  For  the  emperor  it  xvas  dipulated,  that  he 
fhould  poffefs  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  The  king  of 
Prudla  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder  j  and  a  time  -was 
fixed  for  the  emperor’s  acceding  to  thefe  articles,  as  he 
had  for  fome  time  obdinately  refufed  to  aflTid  at  the  ne- 
goclation.  This  famous  treaty  was  figned  at  Utrecht 
on  the  lad  day  of  March  1713.  372 

This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  an  attempt 


the  Scotifh  peers  and  commons  to  difTolve  the  union, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  had  proved  exceedingly 
difagreeable  and  didrefsful  to  the  nation.  During  the 
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Cunningham  differs  prodigioudy  from  this  account.  His  computation  being  no  more  than  6000 

.Cl  ed  and  9000  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  7000  killed  and  10,000  wounded  on  the  part  of  the 
Brench,  ^  r 
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debates  on  this  fubjeft,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  en- 
deavoured  to  prove  the  impoflibility  of  dlffolving  the 
treaty,  which  he  compared  to  a  marriage,  that,  being 
once  contrafted,  could  not  be  diffolved  by  any  power 
on  earth.  He  obferved,  that  though  England,  who 
in  the  national  marriage,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fsnt  the  hiifhand,  had  in  Tome  inftances  been  unkind 
to  the  lady,  (he  ought  not  prefently  to  fue  for  a  di¬ 
vorce  ;  and  added,  when  the  union  was  termed  a  mere 
political  expedient,  that  it  could  not  have  been  made 
more  folemn,  unlefs,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
had  come  from  heaven.  The  duke  of  Argyle  alfo, 
who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now  declared 
againfl;  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were  dilTolved,  he 
did  not  long  expert  to  have  either  property  left  in 
Scotland  or  liberty  in  England.  By  fome  other  peers 
it  was  alleged,  that  the  union  had  not  produced  its  in¬ 
tended  elfedl ;  that  it  had  been  defigned  to  promote 
friendfhip  between  the  two  nations  ;  but,  fo  far  from 
anfvvering  the  purpofe,  the  animolities  between  them 
were  never  fo  great  as  then  j  and  if  they  were  feparated 
again,  they  would  be  better  friends.  I'his  motion  w^as 
overruled  in  the  houfe ;  but  the  difeontent  of  the 
people  ftill  continued,  and  addreffes  were  prepared 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  word:  extremities,  when  the  attempt 
of  the  pretender  in  1715  fo  divided  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  no  unanimous  effort  could  ever  after¬ 
wards  be  made  ;  though  the  union  was  long  generally 
confidered,  and  ftill  is  by  fome  individuals,  as  a  na¬ 
tional  grievance. 

The  hirtory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  confifts 
entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  whigs  and  tories  againft 
each  other  ;  which,  as  they  are  now  of  no  importance, 
it  is  needlefs  to  take  up  time  in  relating,  further  than 
that  the  tory  influence  continued  to  prevail.  Whether 
the  miniftry  at  this  time  wilhed  to  alter  the  fucceftion 
from  the  Hanoverian  line,  cannot  now  be  clearly  made 
out ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  whigs  firmly  believed 
it,  and  the  tories  but  faintly  denied  the  charge.  The 
fufpiclons  of  the  former  became  every  day  ftronger, 
particularly  when  they  faw  a  total  removal  of  the 
whigs  from  all  places  of  truft  and  confidence  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  their  employments  beftowed  on 
profeffed  tories,  fuppofed  to  be  malntainers  of  an  un¬ 
broken  hereditary  fucceftion. 

The  violent  diflfenfions  between  thefe  two  parties, 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  cabals,  and  tumults, 
made  the  queen’s  fituation  very  dlfagreeablc ;  her  health 
declined  *,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  1714?  foB  into 
a  lethargic  infeiifibility.  Notwithftanding  all  the  me¬ 
dicines  the  phyficians  could  prefcrlbe,  the  diftemper 
gained  ground  fo  fail,  that  next  day  they  defpaired  of 
her  life.  All  the  members  of  the  privy  council  with¬ 
out  diftlnflion  were  now  fummoned  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  *,  and  they  began 'to  provide  for  the 
fecurlty  of  the  conftitution.  A  letter  was  fent  to  the 
ele(51or  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen’s  de- 
fperate  fituation,  and  defiring  him  to  repair  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  would  be  attended  by  a  Britifh  fqua- 
dron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  fame  time 
they  difpatched  lnftru61ions  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  at 
the  Hague,  to  defire  the  States-general  to  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guaranty  of  the  Proteftant  fucceffion.  Pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  fecure  the  fea-ports  5  and  the 


command  of  the  fleet  was  beftowed  upon  the  earl  of  Britain, 
Berkely,  a  profeiTed  whig.  Thefe  meafures,  which 
were  all  di£lated  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 

I'hey  urged  the  alacrity  of  the  whigs  in  the  caufe 
of  their  new  fovereign,  and  feemed  to  imply  that  the 
ft  ate  was  in  danger  from  the  difaffedlion  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  feemed  to  be  fome- 
what  relieved  by  the  medicines  which  had  been  given 
her.  She  rofe  from  her  bed  about  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  walked  a  little.  After  fome  time,  calling  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  flood  in  her  chamber,  ftie  conti- 
,niied  to  gaze  at  it  for  fome  minutes.  One  of  the  la¬ 
dles  in  waiting  afked  her  what  fhe  faw  there  more  than 
ufual  ?  to  wEich  the  queen  only  anfwered  by  turning 
her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  foon 
after  feized  with  an  apople6lic  fit  ;  from  which,  how'- 
ever,  ftie  was  fomewhat  recovered  by  the  affiftance  of 
Dr  Mead.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  ftate  of  ftu- 
pefadion.  She  gave  fome  figns  of  life  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  the  next  day  ;  but  expired  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  a  little  after  feven  o’clock,  having  lived  49  years, 
and  reigned  upwards  of  1 2,  This  princefs  was  re¬ 
markable  neither  for  her  learning  nor  her  capacity. 

Like  all  the  reft  of  her  family,  fhe  feemed  rather  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  a  public  ftation  y 
being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a. 
warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miftrefs  ;  and  to  her 
honour  it  certainly  muft  be  recorded,  that  during  her 
reign  none  fuffered  on  the  fcaffold  for  treafon.  In  her 
ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  5  a  family  who  never  re¬ 
warded  tlieir  friends,  nor  ever  avenged  them  of  their 
adverfariesj  a  family  wdiofe  misfortunes  and  mifeon- 
du£ls  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  374 

The  queen  had  no  fooner  refigned  her  breath  than  She  is  fuc- 
the  privy- council  met,  and  three  inllruments  w’ere  pro-^^^^^^^ 
duced,  by  which  the  ele6lor  of  Hanover  appointed  fe-  ^ 
veral  of  his  known  adherents  to  be  added  as  lords  ju- 
flices  to  the  feven  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Or¬ 
ders  alfo  w'ere  immediately  iffued  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend- 
him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They  fent  the  general 
officers,  in  wdiom  they  could  confide,  to  their  polls  ^ 
they  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Portfmouth,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  celebrated  Mr  Addifon  fecretary  of  ftate. 

No  tumult,  no  commotion,  arofe  againft  the  acceftion 
of  the  new  king  *,  and  this  gives  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  tories,  had  they  really  intended  to  exclude  him, 
never  took  any  rational  meafures  to  accomplifli  their 
purpofe. 

The  king  firft  landed  at  Greenwich  *,  where,  he  was  He  arrives 
received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of 
the  lifeguard,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  From  the 
landing-place  he  w  alked  to  his  houfe  in  the  park,  ac^ 
companied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinftion,  who  expelled  to  make  their  court 
in  this  reign  in  confequence  of  their  turbulence  and 
oppofition  to  the  reigning  party  in  the  laft.  George  I. 
was  54  years  old  when  he  afeended  the  Britifh  throne. 

His  mature  age,  his  fagacity  and  experience,  his  nu¬ 
merous  alliances,  and  the  general  tranquillity  ot  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  contributed  to  eftablifh  his  iiiterefts,  and  pro- 
mife  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues^ 
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though  not  (Inning,  were  folid  ;  and  he  was  of  a  very 
different  difpofition  from  the  Stuart  family  whom  he 
fucceeded.  Thefe  w^ere  known  to  a  proverb  for  leaving 
their  friends  in  extremity  j  George,  on  the  contrary, 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  fay, 
“  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do 
jufticeto  all  the  w^orld,  and  to  fear  no  man.”  To  thefe 
qualities  of  refolution  and  perfeverance,  he  joined  great 
application  to  bufinefs.  One  fault,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  England,  remained  behind  :  he  Ifudied  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  kingdom  he  had  left  more  than  of  thofe 
he  came  to  govern. 

The  new  king  foon  difeovered  his  Inclination  to  fup- 
port  thofe  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  that  Is, 
the  whig  party.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
after  his  firft  landing,  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the  nobility 
as  had  dirtingullhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
fucceffion.  He  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  jiiR  then  arrived  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  torles.  The  fame  frlendflilp  he  profefied  for  the 
other  leaders  of  the  whlgs^  but  the  tories  found  them¬ 
felves  excluded  from  the  royal  favour.  The  king  did 
not  feem  fenfible  that  the  monarch  of  a  fadflon  rules 
but  one  half  of  his  fubjefts.  It  W'as  his  misfortune, 
and  confequently  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  w'as  hem¬ 
med  round  by  men  who  foured  him  w^ith  all  their  own 
intereRs  and  prejudices.  The  whIgs,  while  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  fecure  the  crowm  for  the  king,  wxre  ufing  all 
their  arts  to  confirm  their  oivn  IntereRs,  extend  their 
connexions,  and  give  laws  to  their  fovereign.  An  in- 
Itantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  truR, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  names  of  the  contending 
parties  were  changed  into  thofe  of  Hanoverians  and 
Jacobites.  The  former  governed  the  fenate  and  court, 
opprelTed  whom  they  would,  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  people  by  fevere  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  dIRance 
by  vile  diRinXIons  j  and  then  taught  them  to  call  this 
liberty. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  partialities,  the  higheR  dlf- 
difeontents  contents  w'ere  raifed  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
tories  or  Jacobites  raifed  the  moR  terrible  outcries  5  and 
had  the  pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  abi¬ 
lities,  a  fair  opportunity  w^as  now  offered  him  of  Rrlk- 
ing  a  decifive  blow\  InRead  of  this,  he  continued  a 
calm  fpeXator  on  the  continent,  and  only  fent  over  his 
emliTaries  to  dlfperfe  ineffeXual  manifeRoes  and  delude 
the  unwary.  In  thefe  papers  he  obferved,  that  the  late 
queen  had  Intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He 
expoRulated  with  his  people  upon  the  InjuRIce  they 
had  done  themfelves  In  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for 
their  fovereign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  gave  him  alone  the  real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed 
addrefs  were  fent  to  the  dukes  of  ShrewR)ury,  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firR  dlRInc- 
tion;  vindicating  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  InjuRice  of  his  people.  Yet,  though  he  Rill 
complained  of  their  conduX,  he  never  took  any  Rep  to 
correX  his  own,  or  remove  that  obRacle  by  which  his 
father  had  loR  his  throne.  He  Rill  continued  to  profefs 
the  trueR  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion  :  and,  inRead 
of  concealing  his  fentiments  on  that  head,  gloried  In  his 
principles. 

But,  however  much  the  PopIRi  religion  was  at  that 
time  hated  in  England,  the  principles  of  the  diffenters 
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were  not  in  the  leaR  more  agreeable  to  the  generality,  Britain. 
The  tories  aRirmed,  that,  under  a  whig  adminlRratlon,  ’ 
herefy  and  impiety  were  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefe  complaints, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  traXs  publifhed  In  favour  of 
Arlanifm  and  Socinianlfm.  The  mlniRry  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  puniRi  the  delinquents,  but  filenced  the  clergy 
themfelves,  and  forbade  their  future  difputations  on 
thefe  topics. — The  parliament  w’as  now  diffolved,  and  Parliament 
another  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation. 

In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  defigns  of 
men  difaffeXed  to  his  fucceflion  j  and  of  their  having 
mifreprefeiited  his  conduX  and  principles.  He  expref¬ 
fed  his  hopes,  that  his  fubjeXs  would  fend  up  to  par¬ 
liament  the  fitteR  perfons  to  redrefs  the  prefent  difor- 
ders.  He  intreated  that  they  would  eleX  fuch  in  par¬ 
ticular  as  had  expreffed  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
teRant  fucceflion  w’hen  it  was  in  danger.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  this  important  parliament,  uncommon  vigour 
was  exerted  on  both  fides  j  but  by  dint  of  the  moneyed 
intereR  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  the  aXIvity 
of  the  minIRry,  a  great  majority  of  w^hlgs  was  returned 
both  In  England  and  Scotland.  3^^ 

Upon  the  firR  meeting  of  this  new'  parliament,  the  Violent 
moR  violent  meafures  were  refolved  upon  againll 
late  mlnIRry.  Part  of  them  kept  away  from  bufinefs.  pariiament. 
A  committee  w'as  appointed  to  InfpeX  all  the  papers  ^ 
relative  to  the  late  treaty,  and  to  pick  out  fuch  of 
them  as  might  ferve  for  grounds  of  accufation  againR 
the  late  minlRry.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached 
of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  tower.  The  violence 
of  the  commons  was  anfw'ered  with  equal  violence  with¬ 
out  doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
and  every  tumult  ferved  only  toincreafe  the  fever! ty  of 
the  leglflature.  They  now'  paffed  an  aX,  declaring, 
that  if  any  perfons  to  the  number  of  J2,  unlawfully  af- 
fembled,  fliould  continue  together  one  hour  after  being 
required  to  dlfperfe  by  a  juRice  of  peace  or  other  of¬ 
ficer,  and  after  hearing  the  aX  againR  riots  read  in 
public,  they  fliould  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  fevere  aX,  and 
one  of  the  greateR  reflrlXIons  on  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeX  that  has  paffed  during  this  century  j  as,  by  it,  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  a- 
mufement  or  redrefs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  (hall 
pleafe  any  magiflrate  to  confider  them  as  fuch. 

Thefe  vindiXive  proceedings  excited  the  Indignation 
of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  tlie  avenues  of  royal 
favour  were  clofed  to  all  but  a  faXion.  A  rebellion 
commenced  in  Scotland,  where  to  their  other  grievances 
they  joined  that  of  the  union,  w’hich  they  w^ere  taught 
to  confider  as  an  oppreffion.  'i'he  malecontents  of  this 
country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
their  friends  in  England,  w'ho  '^vere  now'  driven  by  re- 
fentment  and  apprehenfion  into  a  fyflem  of  politics  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  dreamed  of.  Some  of  the 
tory  party,  who  were  men  attached  to  the  ProteRant 
religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  In  government, 
began  to  affoclate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wi(h  In  3^^ 
earneR  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  firR  fliow'ed  them 
the  example.  The  earl  of  Mar,  aflembling  300  of  his^^ 
vaffals  In  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
CaRleton  j  and  fettlng  up  his  Randard  at  Eraemar,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefy'^s  for- 
ces.  To  fecond  thefe  attempts,  two  veffels  arrived 
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Britain,  from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number 
of  officers,  together  with  aflurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  himfelf  would  ffiortly  come  over  to  head 
his  own  forces.  In  confequence  of  this  promlfe,  the 
earl  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  fecured  the  pafs  of  Tay 
at  Perth,  wffiere  his  head«quarters -were  eftablifhedj  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife,  and 
all  the  fea~coall  on  that  hde  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  He 
marched  from  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  crofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling-bridge  5  but  there 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  on 
this  occafion  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  was  advancing  againft  him 
from  Stirling  with  all  his  own  clans,  affifled  by  forae 
troops  from  Ireland.  Upon  this,  he  thought  proper 
at  firfl  to  retreat :  but  being  foon  after  joined  by  fome 
of  the  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  others  un¬ 
der  General  Gordon,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
iignalizcd  himfelf  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  he  refolved 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  dire£Ied  his  march  towards  the 
fouth. 

581  duke  of  Areyle,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  and 

battle  near  o-'  .  ,  ’ 

Pumblain.  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  pre- 

fent  government,  refolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mor¬ 
ning,  therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  3500  men,  in  order  of  battle  j  but  he  foon  found 
himfelf  greatly  outflanked  by  the  infurgents.  The 
duke,  therefore,  perceiving  the  earl  make  attempts  to 
furround  him,  was  obliged  to  alter  his  difpofition, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  general  officers, 
was  not  done  fo  expeditioufly  as  to  be  finiffied  before 
the  rebels  began  the  attack.  The  left  wing  of  the 
duke’s  army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fup- 
ported  the  firft  charge  without  ffirinking.  It  feemed 
even  for  a  while  vidorious,  and  the  earl  of  Clanronald 
was  killed.  But  Glengary,  who  was  fecond  in  com¬ 
mand,  undertook  to  infpire  his  intimidated  forces  with 
courage  j  and,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  feveral 
times,  Revenge  !  This  animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  followed  him  clofe  to  the  points  of 
the  enemies  bayonets,  and  got  wdthin  their  guard.  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfue  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
my  ;  and  General  Witham,  their  commander,  Hying 
full  fpeed  to  Stirling,  gave  out  that  the  rebels  v;ere 
completely  victorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  perfon  on  the  right,  at¬ 
tacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  drove  them  before 
him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  riv^er  Allan,  he  re¬ 
turned  back  to  the  field  of  battle  j  where,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  found  the  enemy  victorious,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  the  aflault.  However,  inflead  of 
renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to 
gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack, 
.in  the  evening,  both  parties  drew  off,  and  both 
claimed  the  vidory.  All  the  advantages  of  a  vic¬ 
tory,  however,  belonged  to  Argyle.  He  had  inter¬ 
rupted  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  their  circum- 
fiances,  delay  was  defeat.  In  faCI,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon 
found  his  Ioffes  and  difappointments  Increafe.  The 
caftle  of  Invernefs,  of  which  he  was  in  poffeffion,  was 


delivered  up  by  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  profef-  Britain, 
fed  to  aCI  in  the  intereft  of  the  pretender.  The  mar- 
quis  of  Tullibardine  forfook  the  earl,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  his  own  part  of  the  country  5  and  many  of  the 
clans,  feeing  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  en¬ 
gagement,  returned  quietly  home, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  was  ftill  more  unfuc-  Bad  con* 
cefsfully  profecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  duCl  of 
pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  projeCl  at  Paris,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  were 
engaged.  Lord  Stair,  the  Englifh  ambaffador  there,  had 
penetrated  all  his  defigns,  and  fent  faithful  accounts  of 
all  his  meafures  and  of  all  his  adherents  to  the  miniflry 
at  home.  Upon  the  firft  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  in- 
furreCIion,  they  imprifoned  feveral  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men,  of  whom  they  had  a  fufpicion.  But  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  were  not  able  to  flop  the  infurreCIion  in  the 
W'eftern  counties,  wffiere  it  was  already  begun.  All 
their  preparations,  however,  w^ere  weak  and  ill  con¬ 
ducted  ;  every  meafure  was  betrayed  to  government  as 
foon  as  projeCIed,  and  many  revolts  were  repreffed  in  the 
very  outfet.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treated  with 
great  feverity  on  this  occafion.  Major-general  Pepper, 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he  would  in- 
ftantly  ftioot  any  of  the  ftudents  wdio  ftiould  prefume 
to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  rcfpeCIive  col- 

leges-  ...  . 

The  InfurreCIion  in  the  northern  counties  came  to  Expedition 
greater  maturity.  In  the  month  of  OCIober  1 715,  of  the  earl 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr  Forfter,  took  the 
field  with  a  body  of  horfe,  and,  being  joined  by  fome 
gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
the  pretender.  Their  firft  attempt  was  to  feize  upon 
Newxaftle,  in  wffiich  they  had  many  friends  •,  but  find¬ 
ing  the  gates  Ihut  againft  them,  they  retired  to  Hex¬ 
ham.  To  oppofe  thefe.  General  Carpenter  w’as  de¬ 
tached  by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men,  and 
an  engagement  w^as  hourly expeCIed.  I'he  rebels  had 
two  methods  by  wdiich  they  might  have  conduCIed 
themfelves  with  prudence  and  fafety.  The  one  w’as  to 
march  dIreClly  into  the  W’eftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
there  join  General  Gordon,  wdio  commanded  a  ftrong 
body  of  Highlanders.  The  other  was  to  crofs  the 
Tw^eed,  and  boldly  attack  General  Carpenter,  whofe 
forces  did  not  exceed  their  own.  From  the  infatuation 
attendant  on  the  meafures  of  that  party,  neither  o£ 
thefe  counfels  was  purfued.  They  took  the  route  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one 
fide,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the  weftern  bor¬ 
der.  This  w^as  the  effeCIual  means  to  cut  themfelves 
off  either  from  retreat  or  afliftancc.  A  party  of  High-, 
landers,  w  ho  had  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  firft  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  them  In  fuch  a  defperate  incurfion, 
and  one  half  of  them  aCIually  returned  to  their  own 
country.  At  Brampton,  Mr  Forfter  opened  his  com- 
miffion  of  general,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  pretender.  They 
continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of 
the  militia  that  was  affembled  to  oppofe  them  fled  at 
their  appearance.  From  Penrith,  they  proceeded  by 
the  w^ay  of  Kendal  and  Lancafter  to  Prefton,  of  whicli 
place  they  took  poffeffion  without  any  refiftance.  But 
this  was  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ill-ad vifed  excurfion  y 
for  General  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up- 

to 
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Britain,  to  attack  them  ^  and  from  his  adlvlty  there  was  no 
efcaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raife  barri- 
Rebels  for-  ^^^^es  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pof- 
ced  to  fur.  ture  of  defence,  repulfing  the  firfl;  attacks  of  the  royal 
render  at  army  with  fuccefs.  Next  day,  however.  Wills  was 
Prefton.  reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  inverted  on 
all  Tides.  In  this  deplorable  Tituation,  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  their  own  rafhnefs,  Forrter  hoped  to 
capitulate  with  the  general  j  and  accordingly  fent  Co¬ 
lonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prlfoner,  with  a 
trumpeter  to  propofe  a  capitulation.  This,  how'cver, 
Wills  refufed  ;  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
•rebels,  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expeft 
was  to  be  fpared  from  immediate  daughter.  Thefe 
w^ere  hard  terms,  but  no  better  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  w^ere  put 
under  a  rtrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders 
w^ere  fecured,  and  a  few  of  their  orticers  tried  for  de- 
fertlng  from  the  royal  army,  and  rtiot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial.  The  common  men  w^ere  Imprifoned  at 
Cherter  and  Liverpool :  the  noblemen  and  confiderable 
officers  w^ere  fent  to  London,  and  led  through  the 
ftreets  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate 
g  their  party. 

Abfurd  Though  the  fchemes  of  the  pretender  appear  to  have 

condiurt  of  been  foollQily  enough  condu6led  in  Britain,  yet  they 
James’s  -^^ere  much  more  fo  in  France.  Bollngbroke  had  been 

party  m  xn2i^e  his  fecrctary  at  Paris,  and  Ormond  his  prime 
ran..e,  j^lnirter.  But  thefe  rtatefmen  quickly  found  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufe.  The  king 
of  France,  who  had  ever  efpoufed  the  interert  of  the 
abdicated  family,  was  jufl:  dead  ;  and  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  averfe  to  lending  the  pretender  any  affillance. 
Flis  party,  how^ever,  which  was  compofed  of  the  lowcft 
and  the  mort  ignorant  exiles  from  the  Brltifh  domi¬ 
nions,  affe6Ied  the  utmort  confidence,  and  boarted  of 
a  certainty  ©f  fuccefs.  The  deepert  fecrets  of  his  ca¬ 
binet,  and  all  his  Intended  meafures,  were  bandied 
about  in  coffee-houfes  by  perfons  of  the  lowert  rank 
both  in  fortune  and  abilities.  Subaltern  officers  re- 
Tolved  to  be  his  generals  *,  and  even  prortitutes  were 
entrurted  to  manage  his  negociatlons.  Little  there¬ 
fore  could  be  expefted  from  fuch  affirtance  and  fuch 
councils. 

Pretender  Though,  by  this  time,  the  pretender  might  eafily 
lands  in  have  feen  that  his  affairs  were  defperate  5  yet,  with  his 
Scotland,  ufual  Infatuation,  he  refolved  to  hazard  his  perfon  a- 
mong  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  fuch  a 
.meafure  was  too  late  for  fuccefs.  Parting,  therefore, 
through  France  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a  fmall 
veffel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  coarts  of  Scotland,  wfith  only  fix  gentle¬ 
men  in  his  train.  He  paffed  unknown  through  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Fetereffo,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  about  30  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
^  firrt  quality.  There  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed  ;  and 

his  declaration,  dated  at  Comerey,  was  printed  and 
dlfperfed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry  ;  and  in  tw^'O  days  more  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thankf- 
glvings  to  be  made  for  his  fafe  arrival  ;  he  enjoined  the 
;irunlrters  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches  ;  and  wlth- 
,put  the  fmalleft  ftiare  of  power^  went  through  the  ce¬ 


remonies  of  royalty,  which  thiew  an  air  of  ridicule  on  Britain, 
all  his  conduft.  Having  thus  fpent  fome  time  in  un-  -v— — ^ 

important  parade,  he  refolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife  with  the  fame  levity  with  wbich  it  was  under¬ 
taken.  Having  made  a  fpeech  to  his  grand  council, 
he  informed  them  of  his  v/ant  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  there¬ 
fore  deplored  that  he  w’as  obliged  to  leave  them.  He 
once  more  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  French  flilp  that  And  again 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  accompanied  with  fe-  leaves  it. 
veral  lords,  his  adherents  j  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Graveline. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces,  w  1th  the  affirtance  of  Earl  Marefchal,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  their  head  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  fccured 
three  veffels  to  fail  northward,  which  took  on  board 
fuch  perfons  as  intended  to  make  their  efcape  to  the 
continent.  He  then  continued  his  march  through  the 
Highlands,  and  quietly  dlfmiffed  his  forces  as  he  w^ent 
forw^ard.  This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  adlivity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  confirted  of  lOOO 
horfe.  ^  388 

The  rebellion  being  ended,  the  law  w*as  put  in  force  Cruei  treat- 
wlth  all  its  terrors;  and  the  prlfons  of  London  were  of  the 
crowded  with  thofe  deluded  perfons,  whom  the  mlni-^^^^^* 
ftry  feemed  refolved  not  to  pardon.  The  commons, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would  pro- 
fecute,  in  the  mort  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  their  meafures  were  as  vindic¬ 
tive  as  their  refolutlons  were  fpeedy.  The  earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nlthfdale,  Cariiwath,  and  Wintown, 
the  lords  Widrinton,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  im¬ 
peached;  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  Lord  Win- 
town,  received  fentence  of  death.  No  Intreaties  could 
prevail  upon  the  mlnirtry  to  fpare  thefe  unhappy  men. 

The  houfe  of  lords  even  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  mercy,  but  without  effe6l;  the  king  only  an- 
fwered,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  he  would 
a 61  as  he  thought  mort  confiftent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  the  fafety  of  the  people.  Orders  w^ere 
accordingly  difpatched  for  executing  the  Lords  Der¬ 
wentwater,  Nlthfdale,  and  Kenmuir,  Immediately ; 
the  reft  were  refplted  to  a  farther  time.  Nithfdale, 
hpwever,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  woman’s 
clothes  that  were  brought  him  by  his  mother  the  night 
before  his  execution.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir 
were  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  Towxr-hlll  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  their  fentence  w^ith  calm 
intrepidity,  and  feemlngly  lefs  moved  than  thofe  who 
beheld  them. 

An  a6l  of  parliament  was  next  made  for  trying  the 
private  perfons  in  London,  and  not  in  Lancafhlre 
where  they  were  taken  in  arms.  This  was  confidered, 
by  fome  of  the  beft  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of  the  an¬ 
cient  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  every  prifoner  (hould  be  tried  in  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  a^  jury  of 
neighbours  would  be  beft  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
commlffioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  when  the  bills  were  found  agalnft  Mr 
Forrter,  Mr  Macintolh,  and  20  of  their  confederates. 

Forrter  efcaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  fafety  j  the  reft  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts  , 
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the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpefled  of  having  con-  cany,  Parma,  and  Placentia, 
nived  at  Forfter’s  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  ac¬ 
quitted.  After  this,  Macintofli,  and  feveral  other  pri- 
foners,  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  mattered  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  difarmed  the  centinel.  The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  thofe  that  remained  ^ 
four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn.  The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at 
Liverpool  found  a  confiderable  number  of  them  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  Two-and-twenty  were  executed  at 
Manchetter  and  Pretton  •,  about  lOOO  experienced  the 
king’s  mercy,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  North  America. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  extinguifhed,  the  danger 
of  the  ttate  was  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  the 
parliament  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  diflblution. 

An  a6l,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority, 
repealing  that  by  which  they  w^ere  to  be  difiolved 
every  third  year,  and  the  term  of  their  duration  was 
extended  to  feven  years.  This  attempt  in  any  dele¬ 
gated  body  of  people  to  increafe  their  own  power  by 
extending  it,  is  contrary  to  the  firtt  principles  of  juttice. 

If  it  was  right  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years, 
they  might  alfo  perpetuate  their  authority  j  and  thus 
cut  off  even  the  ftiadow  of  a  nomination.  The  bill, 
however,  patted  both  houfes,  and  all  objeftions  to  it 
were  confidered  as  difaffeftion.  The  people  might  mur¬ 
mur  at  this  encroachment,  but  it  was  too  late  for  redrefs. 

Domettic  concerns  being  thus  adjutted,  the  king  re- 
folved  upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  He  forefaw  a 
ttorm  gathering  from  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was 
highly  provoked  againft  him  for  having  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Ruflians  and  Danes  during  his 
abfence  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchafed  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
which  conttituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  con- 
lequence  of  this,  Charles  maintained  a  clofc  correfpond- 
cnce  with  the  diflatisfied  fubje^ls  of  Great  Britain  j 
and  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  confiderable  body 
of  Sweditti  forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in  foine 
part  of  the  ifland,  where  it  w^as  expelled  they  would 
be  joined  by  all  the  malecontents  in  the  kingdom. 

Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedifh  minitter  in  London, 
was  peculiarly  a£live  in  the  confpiracy  5  but  being 
feized,  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
confederacy  was  broke  for  that  time.  A  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  was  palTed  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all  com¬ 
merce  wdth  Sweden  ;  the  trade  w’ith  which  country  was 
at  that  time  of  the  utmott  confequence  to  the  Englifh 
merchants.  George  having  patted  through  Holland  to 
Hanover,  in  order  to  fecure  his  German  dominions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  re¬ 
gent  of  France,  by  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  af- 
iitt  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  invatton  j  and  for  his  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity,  the  commons  granted  him  250,000!. 

But  the  death  of  the  Sweditti  monarch,  who  w^as  foon 
after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericttiall  in  Norway, 
put  an  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter. 

Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was  called 
the  quadruple  alliance*  It  w^as  agreed  between  the  em¬ 
peror,  France,  Holland,  and  Britain,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  ttipuld  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  ;  that  the  fucceflion  to  the  duchies  of  Tuf- 
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queen  of  Spain’s  eldeft  fon,  in  cafe  the  prefent  poflef-  ^ 
fors  ttiould  die  without  male  iflue.  This  treaty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain  \ 
and  confequently  it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Englifh, 
as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with  that  kingdom.  A 
war  foon  after  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  em- War  with 
peror,  who  was  confidered  as  the  principal  contriver  ofSpain. 
the  treaty  5  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spanifli  forces 
were  fent  into  Italy  to  fupport  Philip’s  pretenfions  in 
that  quarter.  The  regent  of  France  attempted  in  vain 
to  dilTuade  him,  and  the  king  of  Britain  offered  his 
mediation  with  the  like  bad  fuccefs  j  their  interpofition 
was  confidered  as  partial  and  unjutt.  A  Spanitti  w^ar 
was  then  refolved  on.  A  fquadron  of  23  (hips  was  e- 
quipped  with  all  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  and  ordered  to  fail  for 
Naples,  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  Spanifh  army* 

He  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy  by  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  \  who  informed  him  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  30,000,  were  then  adlually  landed  in  Sicily. 

In  this  exigence,  as  no  afTittance  could  be  given  by 
land,  he  refolved  to  fail  thither,  fully  determined  to 
purfue  the  Spanitti  fleet  on  which  the  army  was  em¬ 
barked.  Upon  coming  round  Cape  Faro,  he  perceived 
two  fmall  Spanitti  v^ttels  •,  and  purfuing  them  clofely, 
they  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which,  before  noon, 
he  difeovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  27 
fail.  The  Spaniards,  however,  notwithttanding  of  their 
fuperiority  in  number,  attempted  to  fail  away  \  but 
finding  it  impoffible  to  make  their  efcape,  they  kept 
up  a  running  fight,  and  the  commanders  behaved  with 
great  courage  and  activity  5  in  fpite  of  w^hich  they  w’ere 
all  taken  except  three,  which  were  preferved  by  the 
condu6l  of  one  Cammoc,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  great  prudence  and  refolutlon  \  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
condu61.  2^2 

The  rupture  with  Spain  was  thought  to  be  favourable  Intended 
to  the  interetts  of  the  pretender;  and  it  ,was  hoped  thatinvafion  by 
by  the  afliftance  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  the  Spanitti  mi- 
nitter,  a  new  infurre£lion  might  be  excited  in  England.^ 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  perfon  fixed  upon  to  con- 
du6l  this  expedition  ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanitti 
court  a  fleet  of  ten  ttiips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 
on  board  6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  12,000 
more.  But  fortune  wras  ttill  as  unfavourable  as  ever. 

Having  fet  fail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finitterre, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  ttorm,  which  dif. 
abled  his  fleet,  and  fruttrated  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Spanitti 
arms  in  Scily  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Phi¬ 
lip  to  witti  for  a  ceflation  of  arms ;  and  he  at  latt  con- 
fented  to  fign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  w’hich  means 
peace  was  again  rettored  to  Europe. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  ettablittied,  the  minittry  pro-iHih  parlia- 
ceeded  to  fecure  the  dependency  of  the  Iritti  parliament  ment  made 
on  that  of  England.  One  Maurice  Annefley  had  ap-ttepend^ent 
pealed  to  the  houfe  of  peers  of  England  from  a  ^^cree  ° 

made  by  the  Iritti  peers,  and  their  decree  was  reverfed. 

The  Brititti  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  put  Mr  Annefley  in  potteflTion  of  the  lands 
he  had  lott  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom. 

The  barons  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Iritti  peers  paf- 
3  S  Jed 
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Britain,  fed  a  vote  againft  them,  as  having  attempted  to  dimi- 
* nith  the  jufl  privileges  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  5 
and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken 
under  the  cuftody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  houfe  of  lords  in  England  refolved,  that  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  a£fed  with  cou¬ 
rage  and  fidelity  j  and  addrefled  the  king  to  fignify  his 
approbation  of  their  condu6l,  by  fome  marks  of  his  fa¬ 
vour.  To  complete  their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepar¬ 
ed,  by  which  the  Irifli  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of 
all  right  of  final  jurifdi6fion.  This  bill  was  oppofed  in 
both  lioufes,  but  particularly  by  the  commons.  It  was 
there  afferted  by  Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  only  increafe 
the  power  of  the  Engliih  peers,  who  were  already  but 
too  formidable.  I\Ir  Hungerford  denionfirated,  that 
the  Irifli  lords  had  always  exerted  their  power  of  final¬ 
ly  deciding  caufes.  Notwithftanding  all  oppofition, 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  received  the  royal  alTent. 

This  blow  was  fevereiy  felt  by  the  Iiilh  j  but  was 
6outh-fea  by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  which  the  Englifli  about 
Xcheme.  ^his  time  felt  from  the  South~fea  feherne^  which  com¬ 
menced  in  the  year  1721.  To  explain  this  as  concifely 
as  pofiible,  it  inufl;  be  obferved,  that  ever  fince  the  re¬ 
volution  under  King  William,  the  government  not  ha¬ 
ving  fufficient  fupplics  granted  by  parliament,  or  what 
was  e;  nted  requiring  time  to  be  colle6led,  they  wxre 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  feveral  different  compa¬ 
nies  of  merchants  j  and  among  the  reft  from  that  com¬ 
pany  wdrich  traded  to  the  South-fea.  In  the  year  1716, 
the  government  was  indebted  to  this  company  about 
nine  millions  and  an  half  of  money  \  for  which  they 
granted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  intereft.  As  this 
company  was  not  the  only  one  to  w^hich  government 
V73.S  indebted,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  defign  of 
leffening  the  national  debt,  giving  the  feveral  compa¬ 
nies  an  alternative  either  of  accepting  a  lower  intereft, 
namely  5  per  cent,  or  of  being  paid  the  principal.  The 
different  companies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  dimi- 
niflred  intereft  than  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The 
South-fea  Company,  in  particular,  having  augmented 
their  loan  to  ten  millions,  were  contented  to  receive 
5QO,oool.  annually  as  intereft,  inftead  of  6oo,oool. 
which  they  ufually  received.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  were  contented  to  receive  a  diminifhed  annual 
intereft  for  their  refpe£live  loans  j  all  which  greatly 
leffened  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  one  Blount  a  ferivener 
propofed  to  the  miniftry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-fea 
Company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  and  thus  for  the  South-fea  Company  to  become 
the  foie  creditors  of  the  ftate.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  ITe  South- 
fea  Company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors  who  w^ere  cre¬ 
ditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on  j  and  for  the  intereft  of  this  money 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by 
government  5  per  cent,  for  fix  years  *,  after  which  the 
intereft  fhould  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  ftiould  at 
any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes  a  bill  paffed  both  houfes.  But  now  came  the  part 
of  the  fcheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  direc¬ 


tors  of  the  South-fea  Company  could  not  of  thcmfelves  Britain^ 
be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fo  much  money  as  was  ftifficient 
to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empow  ered 
to  raife  it  by  opening  a  fubfeription  to  an  imaginary 
fcheme  for  trading  in  the  South  fcas  \  from  which 
commerce  immenfe  advantages  were  promifed,  and  ftill 
greater  expe6led  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  All  the  creditors  of  government,  therefore,  were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fecurities,  viz. 
the  fecurity  of  government,  for  that  of  the  South-fea 
Company.  The  dire6lors  books  wxre  no  fooner  opened 
for  the  firft  fubfeription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the 
exchange  of  government  ftock  for  South-fea  ftock.  The 
delufion  w*as  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subferip- 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  they  had 
been  bought  at.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  beyond  even 
the  proje6lor’s  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  intec- 
ted  with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprlfe.  The  infatua¬ 
tion  prevailed  j  the  ftock  increafed  to  a  furprifing  de¬ 
gree,  even  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was 
fiift  bought  for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  waked 
from  their  dream  of  riches  ;  and  found  that  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  expelled  were  merely  imaginary,  while 
thoufands  of  families  were  involved  in  one  common 
ruin.  Many  of  the  dire6lors,  by  whofe  arts  the  people  DifecStors 
were  taught  to  expe6f  fuch  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  Pumihed. 
to  the  South-feas,  had  amafled  confiderable  fortunes  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  was  fome  confolation, 
how’ever,  to  the  people  to  find  the  parliament  ftiaring 
in  the  general  indignation,  and  refolving  to  ftrip  thofe 
unjuft  plunderers  of  their  poffeflions.  Orders  w^ere  firft 
given  to  remove  all  the  directors  of  the  South  -fea  Com¬ 
pany  from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they 
poffefled  under  government.  The  principal  delinquents 
were  punifhed  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  pofleflions  and 
eftates  as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  the 
fufferers.  Several  juft  and  ufeful  refolutions  were  taken 
by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpeedily  prepared  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  late  fufterings  as  far  as  the  infpe61ion  of  the 
legiflature  could  extend.  Of  the  profit  arifing  from  the 
South-fea  fcheme,  the  fum  of  feven  millions  w  as  given 
back  to  the  original  proprietors  j  feveral  additions  were 
alfo  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  w'hat  w^as  poftefled 
by  the  company  in  their  own  right  j  and  the  remaining 
capital  ftock  was  alfo  divided  among  the  old  proprie¬ 
tors  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. — In^the  mean  time,  pe* 
titions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prefented  to 
the  houfe  demanding  juftice  ;  and  the  wffiole  nation 
feemed  exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree.  Public  cre¬ 
dit  fuftained  a  terrible  fliock.  Some  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  miniftry  w^ere  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
fraudulent  tranfa61:ions.  The  bank  w^as  drawn  upon 
fafter  than  it  could  fupply  j  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  ravings  of  dlfappointment,  and  the  cries  of  defpair. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  effe61:s  of  this  terrible  ca-  Unfuccefs- 
lamity  wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their 
tranquillity.  A  new  war  wdth  Spain  commenced.  Ad- 
miral  Hofier  was  fent  to  South  America  to  intercept  fier. 
the  Spaniffi  galleons  y  but  the  Spaniards  being  appri- 
fed  of  his  defign,  relanded  their  treafure.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  Britiffi  fleet  fent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervice.  The  feamen  w’ere 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate 
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Brltaifl.  mate  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral 
himfelf  is  faid  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  order 
to  retaliate  thefe  hoftilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  j  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  on 
their  fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  mediation  j 
and  filch  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was 
the  confequence  :  a  temporary  peace  enfued ;  both  fides 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  hoftilities  with 
advantage. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  the 
year  1727,  the  king  refolved  to  vifit  his  elefloral  do¬ 
minions  of  Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in 
his  abfence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon 
his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Voet*  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  j  and  in  tw^o  days  more,  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all 
appearance  in  perfefl  health.  He  fuppcd  there  very 
heartily,  and  continued  his  journey  early  the  next 
morning;  but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach 
to  ftop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay 
motionlefs,  Monfieur  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been 
fervant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended 
King  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by 
chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  effect,  the 
furgeon  who  followed  on  horfeback  was  called,  and  he 
rubbed  it  with  fpirits.  Soon  after,  the  king’s  tongue 
began  to  fwell,  and  he  had  juft  ftrength  enough  to  bid 
them  haften  to  Ofnaburgh.  Then,  falling  infenfible 
into  Fabrice’s  arms,  he  never  recovered  ;  but  expired 
about  r  i  o’clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors. 

On  the  acceflion  of  George  II.  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  divided,  again 
changed  their  names,  and  were  now  called  the  court 
and  country  parties.  Throughout  the  greateft  part  of 
this  reign,  there  feem  to  have  been  two  objects  of  con- 
troverfy,  which  rofe  up  in  debate  at  every  feffion,  and 
tried  the  ftrength  of  the  opponents  ;  thefe  were  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay. 
The  government  on  the  prefent  king’s  acceftion  owed 
more  than  30,000,000  of  money  ;  and  though  there 
was  a  long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  fum 
was  found  conftantly  increafing.  It  was  much  wonder¬ 
ed  at  by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and 
it  was  as  conftantly  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  to  give 
plaufible  reafons  for  the  increafe.  Thus,  demands  for 
new  fupplies  were  made  every  feflion  of  parliament, 
either  for  the  purpofes  of  fecuring  friends  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  of  guarding  the  kingdom  from  internal  confpi- 
racies,  or  of  enabling  the  miniftry  to  a(5l  vigoroufly  in 
conjun6lion  with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It 
\\^as  vainly  alleged  that  thofe  expences  were  incurred 
without  prefcience  or  neceflity  ;  and  that  the  increafe  of 
the  national  debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafing  taxes, 
would  at  laft  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor. 
Thefe  arguments  were  offered,  canvaffed,  and  rejected; 
the  court  party  wras  conftantly  vi6lorious,  and  every  de- 
-400  mand  was  granted  with  cheerfulnefs  and  profufion. 
Account  of  The  next  thing  w’orthy  of  notice  in  the  reign  of 
the  charita-  George  II.  is  the  charitable  corporation*  A  fociety  of 
ble  corpo-  united  themfelves  into  a  company  by  this  name ; 

and  their  profeffed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal 
intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and  to  per^ 
ions  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  fecurity.  Their  capi- 
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tal  was  at  firft  limited  to  30,000!.  but  they  afterwards  Britain# 
increafed  it  to  6oo,OOol.  This  money  was  fupplied  by 
fubfcription,  and  the  care  of  conducing  the  capital  was 
intrufted  to  a  proper  number  of  directors.  This  com¬ 
pany  having  continued  for  more  than  20  years,  the  ca- 
lliier,  George  Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
warehoufe* keeper,  John  Thomfon,  difappeared  in  one 
day.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  capital  were 
found  to  be  funk  or  embezzled  by  means  which  the 
proprietors  could  not  difeover.  I'hey  therefore,  in  a 
petition,  reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  defrauded,  and  the  diftrefs  to  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  fecret  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  moft 
iniquitous  feene  of  fraud  w'as  foon  difeovered,  w^hicli 
had  been  carried  on  by  Thomfon  and  Robinfon,  in 
concert  with  fome  of  the  dire(Slors,*'for  embezzling  the 
capital  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  perfons 
of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
confpiracy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  firft  charaflers  in  the 
nation  did  not  efcape  cenfure.  No  lefs  than  fix  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  moft  fordid  ads 
of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
and  George  Robinfon,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  charitable  corporation  fcheme  ;  Dennis 
Bond,  and  Serjeant  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent  fale  of  the 
late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater’s  eftate  ;  and 
laftly  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was 
at  this  time  afferted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  not 
one  fliilling  of  the  forfeited  eftates  was  ever  applied  to 
the  fervice  of  the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of 
fraudulence  and  venality. 

This  happened  in  the  year  X731  ;  and  in  1732,  aExcife 
fcheme  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  of  fixing  a  jeheme  rc-» 
general  excile.  He  introduced  it  by  recounting  the-^^*^  ^  * 
frauds  pradifed  by  the  fadors  in  London  that  w^ere 
employed  in  felling  the  American  tobacco.  To  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  frauds,  he  propofed,  that  inftead  of  having 
the  cuftoms  levied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco, 
all  hereafter  to  be  imported  ftiould  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown  ;  and  fhould  from  thence  be  fold,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  4d.  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor 
found  a  purchafer.  This  propofal  raifed  a  violent  fer¬ 
ment,  both  within  doors  and  without.  At  laft,  the 
fury  of  the  people  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
the  parliamenvhoufe  w’as  furrounded  by  multitudes^ 
who  intimidated  the  miniftry,  and  compelled  them  to 
drop  the  defign.  The  mifearriage  of  the  bill  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  and  the  minifter  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
populace  at  London. 

On  this  occafion  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
feptennial  bill,  and  bring  back  triennial  parliaments, 
as  fettled  at  the  Revolution.  But  notw'ithftanding  the 
warmth  of  the  oppofition,  the  miniftry,  exerting  all 
their  ftrength,  were  vi61;orious,  and  the  motion  w^as  fup- 
preffed  by  the  majority.  However,  as  on  this  occafion  parliament 
the  country  party  feemed  to  have  gained  ftrength,  itcfilfolved. 
w’as  thought  proper  to  diffolve  the  parliament  ;  and  an¬ 
other  was  called  by  the  fame  proclamation. 

The  fame  difputes  were  carried  on  in  this  parliament 
as  in  the  former.  New  fubje61s  of  controverfy  offered 
every  day,  and  both  fides  were  eager  to  feize  them. 

A  convention  agreed  on  by  the  miniftry,  at  the  Pra- 
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Britain,  do,  With  Spain,  became  an  objedl  of  warm  alterca- 
tJon.  By  this  the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay 
95,000l.  to  the  Englidi,  as  a  fatlsfa£lion  for  all  de¬ 
mands  and  to  difcharge  the  whole  in  four  months 
from  the  day  of  ratification.  This,  however,  was  con- 
fidered  as  not  equivalent  to  the  damages  that  had  been 
fuftained,  which  were  faid  to  amount  to  340,000!.  On 
this  occafion  the  minifter  was  provoked  into  unufual 
vehemence,  and  branded  the  oppofite  party  with  the 
appellation  of  traitors.  The  miniftry,  as  ufual,  were 
viAorious  j  and  the  country  party  finding  themfelves 
out-numbered  and  out-voted  in  every  debate,  refolved 
to  withdraw  for  ever :  Walpole,  being  thus  left  with¬ 
out  oppofition,  took  the  opportunity  of  palling  feveral 
ufeful  laws  in  their  abfence,  in  order  to  render  the  op- 

403  polite  party  odious  or  contemptible. 

War  with  In  1 739,  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain.  Ever 
Spam.  fjjjce  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  infulted  and  difirelTed  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  Britilh  merchants  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  As 
a  right  of  cutting  logw^ood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
claimed  by  the  Britilh,  gave  them  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  pulhing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the 
continent,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  put  a  Hop  to  the 
evil  by  refuling  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place. 
The  Spaniih  guarda-collas  continued  their  feverities 
upon  the  Britilh,  and  many  Britilh  fubjedls  were  fent 
to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potoli.  One  remonftrance  fol¬ 
lowed  another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  j  but  the  only 
anfwers  given  were  promifes  of  inquiry,  which  produ¬ 
ced  no  reformation.  In  1739,  war  was  declared  with 

404  all  proper  folemnity ;  and  foon  after,  Admiral  Ver- 
Pono  Bello  non,  with  fix  Ihips  only,  dellroyed  all  the  fortifications 
taken.  of  Porto  Bello,  and  came  away  victorious,  with  fcarce 

the  lofs  of  a  man. 

As  the  war  was  thus  fuccefsfuHy  begun,  fupplies 
were  cheerfully  granted  to  profecute  it  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  vigour.  Commodore  Anfon  was  fent  with  a 
fquadron  of  Ihips  to  dillrefs  the  enemy  in  the  South 
feas,  and  to  co-operate  occafionally  with  Admiral  Ver- 

405  non  acrofs  the  illhmus  of  Darien.  This  fquadron  was 
Anfon’s  ex-  deligned  to  a£l  a  fubordinate  part  to  a  formidable  ar- 

‘  mament  that  was  to  be  fent  againll  New  Spain  ;  but 
through  the  mifmanagement  of  the  miniftry  both  thefe 
fchemes  were  fruftrated.  Anfon  was  detained  till  too 
late  in  the  feafon  ;  he  then  fet  out  writh  five  ftiips  of 
the  lihe,  a  frigate,  and  two  ftore-lhips,  with  about 
tqoo  men.  Coming  Into  the  ftormy  South  feas  at  a 
very  wrong  feafon  of  the  year,  he  encountered  the  moft 
terrible  ftorms  5  his  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  his  crew 
deplorably  affllCled  with  the  feurvy ;  fo  that  writh 
much  difticulty  he  gained  the  delightful  Ifland  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  Here  he  was  joined  by  one  (hip  and  a 
frigate  of  feven  guns.  From  thence  failing  along  the 
coaft:  of  Chili,  he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Palta.  He  next  traverfed  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  the  Immenfely  rich  gal¬ 
leons  that  trade  from  the  Philippine  Iflands  to  Mexico. 
Having  refreflied  his  men  at  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  he 
fet  forward  for  China  j  and  returning  the  fame  way  he 
came,  at  laft  difeovered  the  galleon,  which  he  enga¬ 
ged,  and  took ;  and  with  this  prize,  valued  at  3 1 3,000!. 
together  with  other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  as 
much  more,  be  returned  home  after  a  voyage  of  three 


years.  By  this  expedition  the  public  fuftained  the  lofs  Britain, 
of  a  fine  fquadron  of  (hips,  but  a  few  individuals  be- ' 
came  poffefled  of  immenfe  fortunes.  405 

The  other  expedition  ended  ftill  more  unfortunately.  Unfuccefs- 

ful  attempt 
on  Cartha- 
gena. 

many  land  forces.  The  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  entertained  ;  but  the  miniftry  detained  the  fleet 
without  any  vifible  reafon,  till  the  feafon  for  aClion  in 
America  was  almoft  over.  At  laft,  however,  they  ar¬ 
rived  before  the  wealthy  city  of  Carthagena.  They 
foon  became  mafters  of  the  ftrong  forts  which  defend¬ 
ed  the  harbour.  But  though  by  this  means  they  ad¬ 
vanced  a  good  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  found  great 
difficulties  ftill  before  them.  It  was  aflerted,  that  the 
fleet  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and 
therefore  the  remaining  forts  muft  be  attempted  by  fca- 
lade.  This  dangerous  experiment  was  tried  5  the 
guides  W'ere  flain  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  then  the 
forces  miftook  their  way.  Inftead  of  attempting  the 
wxakeft  place  of  the  fort,  they  attacked  the  ftrongeft, 
and  where  they  were  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole 
town.  I'heir  fcaling  ladders  were  too  fliort,  and  at 
laft,  after  bearing  a  dreadful  fire  with  great  refolution 
for  fome  hours,  they  retreated,  leaving  600  men  dead 
on  the  fpot.  The  terrors  of  the  climate  now  began  to 
be  more  dreadful  than  thofe  of  w’ar.  7'he  rainy  fea¬ 
fon  commenced  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  the  troops  to  continue  their  encampment.  To 
thefe  calamities  was  added  the  diflenfion  between  the 
fea  and  land  commanders,  w'ho  blamed  each  other,  and 
at  laft  could  be  only  brought  to  agree  in  one  mortify¬ 
ing  meafure,  viz.  to  reimbark  the  troops,  and  with¬ 
draw  them  as  quick  as  poflible. 

The  mifearriage  of  this  enterprife  produced  the 
greateft  difeontents  y  efpecially  as  other  caufes  of  com-  of  Sir  Ro- 
plaint  w^ere  now  joined  with  it.  Sir  John  Norris  had  t>ert  Wal. 
twice  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  very 
pow^erful  fquadron,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the 
purpofe.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  SpaniCh  privateers,  who  had  taken  407 
Ihips  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  5  w^hile  the 
Britilh  fleets  feemed  to  be  quite  ina(Sl;ive,  and  to  fuffer 
one  lofs  after  another,  without  endeavouring  in  the 
lead  to  make  proper  reprifals.  Thefe  difeontents  burft 
all  at  once  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  j  a  majority  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  w^as  formed  againft  him ;  he 
was  created  earl  of  Orford,  the  parliament  being  ad¬ 
journed  for  a  few  days  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  he  re- 
figried  all  his  employments. 

The  removal  of  this  minifter  gave  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  His  antagonifts  entertained  great  hopes  of  fee¬ 
ing  him  puniftied  :  but  he  had  laid  his  fchemes  too 
well  to  be  under  any  apprehenfions  on  that  account  j 
and  what  was  worfe,  the  new^  miniftry  were  no  fooner 
got  in,  than  they  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  thofe  they 
had  fo  much  exclaimed  againft.  The  nation  had  nowr  4^5 
become  difgufted  with  naval  operations.  The  people  An  arm/ 
wiftied  for  a  renew^al  of  their  vi£lorIes  in  Flanders,  and  fent  into 
the  king  ardently  joined  in  the  fame  wifh.  An  army  Handers, 
of  16,000  men  was  therefore  fhipped  over  into  Flan¬ 
ders,  to  take  part  in  the 'quarrels  that  w^ere  then  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  continent.  Immenfe  triumphs  were 
expedled  from  this  undertaking  3  but  they  forgot  that 

the 


The  armament  confifted  of  29  ftiips  of  the  line,  and  al¬ 
moft  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnilhed  with  all 
kinds  of  w’arlike  ftores,  near  15,000  feamcn,  and  as 
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Britain,  the  army  was  not  now  commanded  by 
Marlborough. 

In  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe 
continental  quarrels,  it  is  necelTary  to  go  back  for  fome 
years.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  re¬ 
gent  of  France,  died,  Cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to 
fettle  the  confufion  in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  in¬ 
volved.  Under  him  France  repaired  her  lolTes,  and 
enriched  herfelf  by  commerce.  During  the  long  in¬ 
terval  of  peace  which  this  minifter’s  councils  had  pre¬ 
cured  for  Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded, 
began  to  attraft  the  notice  and  jealoufy  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  Thefe  were  Ruffia  and  Pruflia.  The 
other  dates  were  but  little  prepared  to  renew  war. 
The  empire  remained  under  the  government  of  Charles 
VI.  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languilh  from  the 
dedrudlive  projects  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  was 
pow^erful  enough,  but  inclined  to  peace  *,  and  part  of 
Italy  dill  remained  fubjed  to  thofe  princes  who  had 
been  impofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  thefe  dates,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
found  peace,  until  the  death  of  Augudus  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  by  whidh  a  general  flame  was  once  more  kindled 
in  Europe.  The  emperor,  allided  by  the  armsof  Ruf- 
lia,  declared  for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  de- 
ceafed  king.  On  the  other  hand,  France  declared  for 
Staniflius,  who  had  long  fince  been  nominated  king  of 
the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter 
the  king  of  France  had  fince  married.  Stanidaus  was 
gladly  received  at  Dantzic,  and  acknowledged  king  of 
Poland  ;  but  here  he  was  befieged  by  10,000  Ruf¬ 
fians,  the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf  with  difficulty 
made  his  efcape,  France,  however,  flill  refolved  to 
affift  him,  as  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  mofl 
effectual  method  of  diflreffing  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 
Thefe  view^s  of  France  were  feconded  by  Spain  and 
Sardinia,  both  of  which  hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the 
fpoils  of  Auflria.  A  French  army,  therefore,  overran 
the  empire,  under  the  condu61  of  the  old  marihal  Vil- 
lars  ;  while  the  duke  of  Montemar,  the  Spanifh  gene¬ 
ral,  w^as  equally  vi61orious  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  emperor  was  foon  obliged  to  file  for  peace  j 
which  was  granted,  but  Staniflaus  was  negle61ed  in  the 
treaty.  It  was  flipulated  that  he  fhould  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  for  wffiich  the  empe¬ 
ror  gratified  France  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and 
fome  other  valuable  territories. 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the  French 
began  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exert¬ 
ing  their  ambition.  Regardlefs  of  treaties,  therefore, 
particularly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  San^iion,  by 
which  the  late  emperor’s  dominions  were  fettled  upon 
his  daughter,  they  caufed  the  ele^lor  of  Bavaria  to  be 
crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  was  at  once  flrlpped  of  her 
inheritance,  and  w'as  left  for  a  whole  year  deferred  by 
all  Europe,  and  without  any  hopes  of  fuccour.  At 
the  fame  time  fhe  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  young  king  of  Pruffia,  who  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  her  defencelcfs  ftate  to  renew  his  preten- 
fions  to  that  province,  of  which  his  anceflors  had  been 
unjuflly  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  at¬ 
tacked  the  reft  of  her  dominions  :  Britain  was  the  on¬ 
ly  ally  that  feemed  willing  to  affifl  her 4  In  which, 
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the  duke  of  however,  Sardinia,  Holland,  and  Ruffia,  foon  after  Britain,.^ 
concurred.  ^ 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Britain  had  no  other  reafon 
for  Interfering  in  thefe  difputes,  than  that  the  fecurlty 
of  the  electorate  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the 
different  interefts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  minlftry 
were  willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  majefty  Inform¬ 
ed  the  parliament,  that  he  had  fent  a  body  of  Britifli 
forces  into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented 
by  16,000  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diverfion  upon  the 
dominions  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  When  the  ftipplies  came  to  be  confidered  by 
which  this  additional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops 
was  to  receive  pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their 
own  caufe,  moft  violent  parliamentary  debates  enfued^ 
but  the  miniflry  carried  their  point  by  the  ftrength  of 
numbers. 

But,  however  prejudicial  thefe  continental  meafures  Relieved 
might  be  to  the  true  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  they  hy  the  Bri^ 
effeClually  retrieved  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  defperate 
affairs,  and  foon  began  to  turn  the  icale  of  viClory  on 
her  fide.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia, 

Her  general.  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar¬ 
my,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the 
nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  her  5  and 
being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftripped  even  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
lived  In  obfcurlty.  413 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifti  and  Hanoverian  army  Battle  of 
advanced,  in  order  to  effeCl  a  junClion  with  that  of  JDettinges.' 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  which  cafe  they  would 
have  outnumbered  their  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  the 
French  oppofed  an  army  of  6o,ooo  men,  upon  the  river 
Mayne,  under  the  command  of  the  marftial  de  Noailles, 
who  pofted  his  troops  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river.  The 
Britiih  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  great  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  ;  neverthelefs  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  enclofed 
by  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  near  a  village  called  Det^ 
tingen.  In  this  fituation,  the  whole  army,  with  the 
king  himfelf,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  the 
camp,  muft  have  been  taken,  had  the  French  behaved 
with  prudence.  Their  impetuofity,  however,  faved 
the  whole  army.  They  paffed  a  defile  which  they 
ought  to  have  contented  themfelves  with  guarding  \ 
and,  under  the  condud  of  the  duke  of  Gramont,  their 
horfe  charged  the  Britifti  foot  with  great  fury.  They 
were  received  with  great  refolution  j  and  at  laft  obli¬ 
ged  to  repafs  the  Mayne  with  precipitation,  and  the 
lofs  of  about  5000  men. 

Though  the  Britifti  were  vidorious  In  this  engage- intended 
ment,  the  French  w^ere  very  little  difconcerted  by  it.  invafion  of 
They  oppofed  Prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  at-  Britain  by 
tempts  to  pafs  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alfo  gained  Hencb. 
fome  advantages  5  but  their  chief  hopes  w^ere  placed  on 
an  intended  invafion  of  England.  From  the  violence 
of  parliamentary  difputes  in  England,  France  had  been 
perfuaded  that  the  country  w^as  ripe  for  a  revolution, 
and  only  wanted  the  prefence  of  the  pretender  to  bring 
about  a  change.  An  invafion  was  therefore  aiftually 
projedled.  The  troops  deftined  for  the  expedition  a- 
mounted  to  1 5,000  *,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk  and  fome  of  the  ports 
neareft  to  England,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  pre¬ 
tender,  The  duke  de  Roquefuille,  with  20  ftiips  of 
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the  line,  was  to  fee  them  fafely  landed  on  the  oppofite 
fhore,  and  the  famous  Count  Saxe  was  to  command 
them  when  landed.  But  the  whole  proje6l  was  dif- 
concerted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
with  a  fuperior  fleet  made  up  to  attack  them.  The 
French  fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back  j  a  very  hard 
gale  of  wind  damaged  their  tranfports  beyond  redrefs , 
and  the  French,  now  fruftrated  in  their  fcheme  of  a 
fudden  defcent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

The  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris’s  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Admirals 
Matthews  and  Leftock  5  who,  through  a  mifunder- 
flanding  between  themfelves,  fuffered  a  French  fleetJDf 
34  fail  to  efcape  them  near  Toulon.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  the  Britifh  arms  w^ere  attended  with  ftill  worfe 
fuccefs.  The  French  had  there  aflembled  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  commanded  by  Count  Saxe,  natural  fon 
to  the  late  king  of  Poland,  an  officer  of  great  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Englifli  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  who  had  an  inferior  army,  and  was  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  knowdedge  of  w^ar  to  the  French  general. 
Count  Saxe,  therefore,  carried  all  before  him.  In 
1743,  he  befieged  Fribourg,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  1744,  invefted  the  ftrong  city  of  Tour- 
nay.  To  fave  this  place,  if  poflTible,  the  allies  refolv- 
ed  to  hazard  an  engagement  *,  and  on  this  enfued  the 
bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  In  which  the  allies  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  near  12,000  men,  and  the  French 
almoft  an  equal  number.  In  confequence  of  this  vic¬ 
tory,  Tournay  was  foon  after  taken  by  the  French. 
To  balance  the  bad  fuccefs,  however.  Admirals  Row- 
ley  and  W^arren  had  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
flag,  and  made  feveral  rich  captures  at  fea.  The  for- 
trefs  of  Louilbourg,  a  place  of  great  confequence  to 
the  Britifh  commerce,  furrendered  to  General  Peppe- 
rel  j  while  a  fhort  time  after,  two  French  Eafl-India 
fliips,  and  k  Spanifli  fhip  from  Peru  laden  with  treafure, 
put  Into  the  harbour,  fuppofing  It  ftill  their  own,  and 
were  taken. 

During  this  gleam  of  returning  fuccefs,  Charles  Ed- 
w^ard,  the  fon  of  the  old  pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown, 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  he  called 
bis  right.  Being  furnifhed  with  fome  money  from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  aboard  a  fmall  fri¬ 
gate,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  fome  others  *,  and  for  the  con- 
queft  of  the  whole  Britifti  empire,  only  brought  with 
him  feven  officers  and  anns  for  2000  men. 

Fortune,  how^ever,  feemed  noway  more  favourable 
to  this  attempt  than  to  others  fimilar  to  it.  His  con¬ 
voy,  a  fhip  of  60  guns,  was  fo  difabled  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  that  It  w^as  obliged 
to  return  to  Breft,  while  he  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
weftern  parts  of  Scotland.  On  the  27th  of  July  1745? 
he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Lochaber,  and  was  In  a  little 
time  joined  by  the  Highlanders  to  the  number  of 
1500  :  the  mlniftry  at  firft  could  fcarcely  be  Induced  to 
credit  his  arrival  *,  but  when  they  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  it,  they  fent  Sir  John  Cope  with  a  fmall  body 
of  forces  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 

By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain.  From  thence 
defeending  towards  Edinburgh,  and  his  forces  conti¬ 
nually  increafing,  he  entered  the  capital  without  oppo- 
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fition  *,  but  was  unable,  from  want  of  cannon,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  caftle.  Here  he  again  proclaimed  his  father  5 
and  promifed  to  diffolve  the  union,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  national  grievances.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir  John  Cope  being  reinforced  by  two  re¬ 
giments  of  dragoons,  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  bat¬ 
tle.  The  rebels  attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight,  with 
the  lofs  of  5C0  men. 

This  victory  gave  the  rebels  great  influence  ;  and 
had  the  pretender  marched  dire£lly  to  England,  the 
confequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But 
he  w^as  amufed  by  the  promife  of  fuccours  wEich  never 
came  \  and  thus  Induced  to  remain  In  Edinburgh  till 
the  feafon  for  adtion  was  loft.  He  was  joined,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lord  Balmerino, 
lords  Cromarty,  Elcho,  Ogilvy,  Pitfligo,  and  the  el- 
deft  fon  of  Lord  Lovat,  who  wdth  their  vaflfals  confi- 
derably  increafed  his  army.  Lord  Lovat  himfelf,  fo 
remarkable  for  his  treachery,  was  an  enthufiaft  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  pretender,  but  was  unwilling  to  adl  openly 
for  fear  of  the  mlniftry.  But  while  Charles  w\as  thus 
trifling  away  his  time  at  Edinburgh,  the  Britifh  minl- 
ftry  w^ere  taking  effedlual  methods  to  oppofe  him.  Six 
thoufand  Dutch  troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  crown,  w^ere  defpatched  northw’ard  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  General  Wade  5  but,  as  It  w'as 
then  faid,  thefe  could  lend  no  affiftance,  being  prifo- 
ners  of  France  upon  their  patrole,  and  under  engage¬ 
ments  not  to  oppofe  that  power  for  a  year.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  be,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  foon  after  arri¬ 
ved  from  Flanders,  and  was  follow^ed  by  another  de¬ 
tachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  w^ell  difcipllned 
and  inured  to  aflion  ;  and  befides  thefe,  volunteers  of¬ 
fered  themfelves  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  laft,  Charles  refolved  upon  an  irruption  into 
England.  He  entered  that  country  by  the  weftern 
border,  and  took  the  town  of  Carllfle  ;  after  which  he 
continued  his  march  fouthwards,  having  received  aflu- 
rances  that  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  would  be 
landed  on  the  fouthern  coafts  to  make  a  diverfion  in 
his  favour.  He  eftablifhed  his  head  quarters  at  Man- 
chefter,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  Englifh 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Townley.  From  thence  he  purfued  his  march  to 
Derby,  intending  to  go  by  the  w^ay  of  Chefter  into 
Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  malecontents  *,  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by 
the  fadllons  among  his  followers. 

Being  now  advanced  within  100  miles  of  London, 
that  capital  was  in  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  and  had 
he  proceeded  with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto 
ufed,  perhaps  he  might  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  It. 
But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this  or  any 
other  rational  plan,  by  the  difeontents  which  began  to 
prevail  in  his  army.  In  fa(ft,  the  young  pretender  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces  j  his  generals,  the 
Highland  chiefs,  being  averfe  to  fubordination,  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  command.  They  were  now  unanimous  in 
their  refolution  to  return  to  their  owm  country,  and 
Charles  w^as  forced  to  comply.  They  retreated  to  Car- 
lifle  without  any  lofs  *,  and  from  thence  croflTing  the  ri¬ 
vers  Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They  next 
marched  to  Glafgow%  which  was  laid  under  feyere 
contributions.  From  thence  adviinclng  to  Stirling, 
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they  were  joined  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  the  head 
of  fome  forces  which  had  been  afiembled  in  his  abfence. 
Other  clans  likewife  came  in  ;  and  from  fome  fupplles 
of  money  received  from  Spain,  and  fome  fkirmilhes 
with  the  royalills,  in  which  he  w'as  victorious,  the  pre¬ 
tender’s  affairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promlfing  afpeCl. 
Being  joined  by  Lord  Drummond,  he  inverted  the  caf- 
tle  of  Stirling,  in  the  fiege  of  which  much  time  was 
confumed  to  no  purpofe.  General  Hawrley,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  conrtderable  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh, 
undertook  to  raife  this  rtege,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in 
mutually  examining  each  others  Jftrength,  an  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  in  which  the  king’s  forces  were  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  tents  and  artillery. 

This  was  the  end  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  re¬ 
bel  army.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  arrived, 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  wLich 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  With  thefe  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Aberdeen,  wLere  he  was  joined  by  feveral 
of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover;  the 
enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  before  him.  He 
next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and 
rapid  river,  where  the  rebels  might  have  difputed  his 
palTage  ;  but  their  contentions  with  one  another  were 
now^  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could  fcarce  a- 
gtee  in  any  thing.  At  lall;  they  refolved  to  wait  their 
purfaers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Culloden  near 
Invernefs ;  in  w’hich  the  rebels  were  defeated  wdth 
great  daughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  young  adventurer.  The  conquerors  be¬ 
haved  wdth  the  greateft  cruelty  ;  refiifing  quarter  to 
the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defencelefs ;  fome 
were  flain,  wrho  had  only  been  fpeClators  of  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  foldiers  were  feen  to  anticipate  the  bafe  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  executioner.  The  duke  immediately 
after  the  aClion  ordered  36  deferters  to  be  executed  : 
the  conquerors  fpread  terror  wherever  they  came ; 
and  after  a  fliort  fpace,  the  w^hole  country  round  was 
one  dreadful  feene  of  plunder,  {laughter,  and  defola- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  young  pre¬ 
tender  fled  aw’ay  with  a  captain  of  Fitzjames’s  caval¬ 
ry  ;  and  when  their  horfes  w*ere  fatigued,  they  both 
alighted,  and  feparately  fought  for  fafety.  There  is  a 
rtriking  refcmblance  between  the  adventures  of  Charles 
II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcerter,  and  thofe  of  the 
young  pretender  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  For 
fome  days  he  wandered  in  the  country.  Sometimes  he 
found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without  any  atten¬ 
dants  at  all.  Sometimes  he  lay  in  forefts  with  one  or 
two  companions  of  his  dirtrefs,  continually  purfued  by 
the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  there  being  a  reward  of 
30,000!.  offered  for  taking  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  adventures,  he  had  occafion  to 
truft  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  50  Individuals ; 
not  one  of  whom  could  be  prevailed  upon,  by  fo  great 
a  reward  as  was  offered,  to  betray  him  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  their  king’s  fon. 

For  fix  months  the  unfortunate  Charles  continued  to 
wander  in  the  frightful  wilds  of  Glengary,  often  hem¬ 
med  round  by  his  purfuers,  but  rtill  refeued  by  fbme 
providential  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At 
length  a  privateer  of  St  Maloes,  hired  by  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  arrived  in  Loch  Nanach,- in  which  he  embarked 
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in  the  mort  wTetched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a  fKort  Britain, 
coat  of  black  frize,  thread -bare  ;  over  which  was  a 
common  Highland  plaid  girt  round  him  by  a  belt, 
from  which  hung  a  pirtol  and  dagger.  He  had  not 
been  fhifted  for  many  weeks ;  his  eyes  w^ere  holloviq 
his  vifage  wan,  and  his  conftitution  greatly  impaired 
by  famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irifh  adherents,  who  had  fha- 
red  all  his  calamities  ;  together  wdth  Cameron  of  Lo-  ^24 
chiel,  his  brother,  and  a  few  other  exiles.  They  fet  He  efcapey 
fail  for  France;  and  after  having  been  chafed  by  two  France, 
Englifh  men  of  war,  arrived  in  fafety  at  a  place  called 
Rofeau  near  Morlaix  in  Bretagne.  425 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  purfued,  the  fcaffolds  Rebels  cxe=» 
and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seven- 
teen  officers  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Kcnnlngton  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Car- 
lifle,  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons, 
and  a  confiderable  number  of  the  common  men  w^re 
tranfported  to  America.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmerino,  w^ere  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  ;  but 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed  ;  as  was  al- 
fo  Mr  Radcliffe  brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  who  was  fentenced  upon  a  former  convidion. 

Lord  Lovat  was  tried,  and  fuffered  fome  time  after.  42<> 

Immediately  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  New  regu^ 
the  legiflature  undertook  to  ertablifli  feveral  regula- 
tions  in  Scotland,  which  were  equally  conducive  to^^°  * 

the  happinefs  of  the  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
united  kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  had  till  that  time 
continued  to  w^ear  the  military  drefs  of  their  ancertors, 
and  never  went  without  arms.  In  confequence  of  this, 
they  confidered  themfelves  as  a  body  of  people  diftin^l 
from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  and  were  ready  upon  the 
ffiorteft  notice  to  fecond  the  iiifurredlions  of  their 
chiefs.  Their  habits  were  now  reformed  by  an  a6l  of 
legiflature,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wear  clothes 
of  the  common  fafhion.  But  what  contributed  rtill 
more  to  their  real  felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  he¬ 
reditary  juiifdidlion  which  their  chieftans  exerted  over 
them.  The  power  of  their  chieftans  was  totally  de- 
flroyed,  and  every  fubjeft  in  that  part  of  the  king-  - 
dom  was  granted  a  participation  in  the  common  li¬ 
berty. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  refumed  the 
command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  427 
equal.  The  French  carried  ex^ery  thing  before  them  ;  Allies  de- 
and  they  reduced  under  their  dominion  all  thofe  ftrongf^^^^^ 
towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo-^ 
rough,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces. 

They  gained  a  confiderable  vi^lory  atRoucroux ;  which, 
however,  coft.them  as  many  men  as  they  deftroyed  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  thefe  they  could  more  eafily  fpare,  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous.  Another  viftory 
which  they  obtained  at  La  Feldt,  ferved  to  deprefsthe 
allied  army  rtill  lower.  But  the  taking  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  the  rtrongert  fortification  of  Brabant,  reduced 
the  Dutch  to  a  {fate  of  defperation.  428 

Thefe  viftories  and  fucceffes  in  Flanders  w'ere,  how-  Eofles  of 
ever,  counterbalanced  by  almoft  equal  difappoIntmerits.?jJ^^^j^^^^^^^^^ 
In  Italy  the  marflial  Ikllelfle’s  brother,  attempting  to 
penetrate  at  the  head  of  34,000  men  into  Piedmont, 
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was  defeated  and  killed.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  fuccefs.  Two 
others  w^ere  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  defeent  upon 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  and  the  other  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  operations  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ^  but  thefe  w^ere 
attacked  by  Anfon  and  Warren,  and  nine  of  their 
fhips  taken.  Soon  after  this.  Commodore  Fox,  with  fix 
fliips  of  war,  took  above  40  French  fhips  richly  laden 
from  St  Domingo  ^  and  foon  after  this  the  French 
fleet  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawke,  who  took  feven 
fhips  of  the  line  and  feveral  frigates. 

For  a  long  time  Louis  had  been  defirous  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity  j  and  this  deflre  he  had  even  expreffed 
to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  La  Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his 
admirals  at  fea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bank¬ 
ruptcies  of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  election  of 
a  ftadtholder  in  Holland,  who  gave  fpirit  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  all  thefe  contributed  to  make  him  weary  of  the 
war,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wnfhed  for,  but  had  been 
afhamed  to  demand.  A  congrefs,  therefore,  was  held 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  following  terms :  i.  That  all  prifoners  on  each  fide 
fhould  be  mutually  given  up,  and  all  conquefts  refto- 
Ted.  2.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guaftalla,  fhould  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  Spanifh  crown  •,  after  whom  thefe  domi¬ 
nions  fliould  return  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  3.  That 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  fhould  be 
demollfhed  j  and  that  the  Britifh  fhip  annually  fent 
with  flaves  to  the  coaft  of  New  Spain  ihould  have  this 
privilege  continued  for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king 
of  Prufiia  fhould  be  confirmed  in  the  poflefTion  of  Sile- 
fia,  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  fhould  be  fecured 
in  the  pofleflion  of  her  patrimonial  dominions.  But 
the  moft  mortifying  claufe  w^as,  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  fliould  immediately,  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  fend  two  perfons  of  rank  to  France  as  hoftages, 
until  reflitution  fhould  be  made  of  Cape  Breton  and  all 
other  Britifh  coliquefts  made  during  the  war.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  fearching  Britifh  veffels  in 
the  American  feas,  though  this  was  the  original  caufe 
of  the  quarrel.  The  limits  of  their  refpedlive  pofief- 
fions  in  North  America  were  not  afeertained  ;  nor  did 
they  receive  any  equivalent  for  thofe  forts  which  they 
reftored  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  year  1751,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  of 
a  pleurify  thought  at  firfl  to  be  no  way  dangerous. 
He  was  greatly  regretted  ^  for  his  good-nature  had 
rendered  him  popular,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  pre- 
fent  adminiflration  had  grounded  all  their  hopes  of  rc- 
drefs  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in  the  year  1749,  ^ 
fcheme  was  entered  upon,  which  the  nation  in  general 
imagined  would  be  very  advantageous.  This  was  the 
encouraging  thofe  who  had  been  difeharged  the  army 
or  navy  to  become  fettlers  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  cold,  barren,  andalmoft  incapable  of  cultivation. 
Neverthelefs,  on  account  of  this  barren  fpot,  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  French  renewxd  the  war,  which  foon  after 
fpread  with  fuch  terrible  devaflation  over  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  pofTeflion  of  this  country  was  reckon¬ 
ed  necefiary  to  defend  the  Englifli  colonies  to  the  north, 
^nd  to  preferve  their  fuperiority  in  the  fiflieries  in  that 
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part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however,  who  had  Britam, 
been  long  fettled  in  the  back  parts,  refolved  to  ufe 
every  method  to  difpofiefs  the  new  comers,  and  fpirited 
up  the  Indians  to  begin  hoftilities.  Another  fource  of 
difpute  alfo  fprung  up  foon  after  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  world.  The  French,  pretending  to  have  firft  dif- 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miftiflippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
eaft,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  weft. 

In  order  to  aflert  their  claims,  as  they  found  feveral 
Englifii  who  had  fettled  beyond  thefe  mountains,  they 
difpoflefled  them  of  their  new  fettlements,  and  built 
fuch  forts  as  would  command  the  w^hole  country  round 
about. 

Negotiations,  mutual  accufations,  and  hoftilities,  firft 
took  place  betw^een  the  two  powers  j  at  length,  in 
1756,  four  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Britifh 
in  America  at  once.  Colonel  Monkton  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  upon  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Johnfon  was  fent 
againft  Crowm  Point  j  General  Shirley  againft  Niaga¬ 
ra,  to  fecure  the  forts  on  the  river  j  and  General  Brad- 
dock  againft  Fort  du  Quefne.  In  thefe  expeditions, 
Monkton  w^as  fuccefsful  j  Johnfon  alfo  was  vi<51orious, 
though  he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  againft  which  he 
was  fent ;  Shirley  w^as  thought  to  have  loft  the  feafon 
of  operation  by  delay  }  and  Braddock  w  as  defeated 
and  killed. 

In  return  for  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Britifh  made  re- 
prifals  at  fea  j  and  in  this  they  w^ere  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
the  French  navy  w  as  unable  to  recover  itfelf  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  that  was  fhortly  after  declared 
on  both  fides.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  French  w’as  to 
threaten  an  invafion.  Several  bodies  of  their  troops 
were  fent  dowm  to  the  coafts  that  lay  oppofite  to  the 
Britifti  fhores  *,  thefe  were  inftru61ed  in  the  manner  of 
embarking  and  relandiiig  from , flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  were  made  in  great  numbers  for  that  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  men  amounted  to  50,000  j  but 
all  difeovered  the  utmoft  reluftance  to  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  miniftry  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Dutch  for  6000  men,  which  they  were  by 
treaty  obliged  to  furnifti  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  This 
fupply  w^as  refufed  ^  the  Dutch  alleging,  that  their 
treaty  was  to  fend  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  adlual,  and 
not  a  threatened,  invafion.  The  king,  therefore,  find¬ 
ing  he  could  not  have  the  Dutch  forces  till  their  aflift- 
ance  w'ould  be  too  late,  defifted  entirely  from  his  de¬ 
mand  j  and  the  Dutch  with  great  amity  returned  him 
thanks  for  withdrawing  his  requeft.  Upon  this,  io,coo 
HefTians  and  Hanoverians  were  brought  over.  But 
this  occafioned  great  difeontent.  The  miniftry  were 
reviled  for  fuch  difgraceful  condefcenlion,  as  if  the  na¬ 
tion  was  unable  to  defend  itfelf.  The  people  only  de¬ 
manded  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  internal 
ftrength,  and  then  feared  no  force  that  could  be  led  to 
im^ade  them. 

The  Britifti  invafion,  how^ever,  never  took  place  ;  Minorca 
but  a  French  army  landed  in  Minorca,  and  in vefted  invaded, 
the  citadel  of  St  Philip’s,  which  was  reckoned  the 
ftrongeft  in  Europe  ^  but  the  garrifon  was  wxak,  and 
no  way  fitted  to  ftand  a  vigorous  fiege.  To  raife  this 
fiege,  Admiral  Byng  was  defpatched  with  a  fquadron 
of  ten  men  of  w  ar,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or 
at  any  r^te  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garri¬ 
fon. 


Admiral 
Byng  exe¬ 
cuted. 
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Britain,  fon.  This  laft  he  reckoned  too  hazardous  an  under- 
taking  ;  nor  did  he  even  attempt  it.  Soon  after,  a 
French  fleet  appeared  nearly  equal  in  force  to  his 
own  ;  but  the  admiral  refolved  to  aft  only  upon  the  de- 
fenfive.  The  French  advanced ;  a  flight  engagement  en- 
fued  with  part  of  the  Englilh  fleet  ;  after  which,  the 
French  flowly  failed  away,  and  another  opportunity 
never  occurred  of  coming  to  a  clofer  engagement.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  it  W'as  refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  return 
to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca 
was  imprafticable.  For  this  conduft  Byng  was 
brought  home  under  arreft,  tried,  and  fenteiiced  to 
death.  His  fentence  was  to  be  {hot ;  and  he  fuffered 
with  the  greateft  refolution,  after  delivering  a  paper 
filled  with  proteftations  of  his  Innocence  as  to  any 
treacherous  intention. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared 
that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  they  Ihould  fuftain 
434  in  their  colonies  on  the  king  of  Britain’s  dominions  in 
Treatyvvith  Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of  London,  eager  to 
Ruffia.  preferve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court 
of  RuflTia,  by  which  it  was  flipulated,  that  a  body  of 
50,000  Ruffians  fliould  be  ready  to  aft  in  the  Britifh 
fervice,  in  cafe  Hanover  {hould  be  invaded  by  the 
French.  For  this  the  czarina  was  to  receive  ioo,oool. 
annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  king  of  PruflTia.  He  had  long  confider- 
ed  himfelf  as  guardian  of  the  interells  of  Germany, 
and  was  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten¬ 
ed  to  deluge  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbarians. 
Befides,  he  was  already  apprifed  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  by  which  the  latter 
were  to  enter  the  empire  and  flrip  him  of  his  late  con- 
Oppofed  by  quell  of  Silefia.  He  therefore  declared,  that  he  wmuld 
the  king  of  not  fuffer  any  foreign  forces  to  enter  the  empire  either 
Pruffia.  as  auxiliaries  or  principals.  The  king  of  Britain  now 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  his  Ruffian  connexion, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruffia.  As 
both  monarchs  wiflied  only  to  prevent  the  invalion  of 
Germany,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement  to  affifl 
New  com-  each  other  mutually.  From  this  alliance  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  bination  took  place  among  the  European  powders,  quite 
theEurope-oppofite  to  the  former  5  and  their  forces  were  drawm 
an  powers.  following  manner.  Britain  oppofed  France 

in  America,  Alia,  and  ofi  the  ocean.  France  attack¬ 
ed  Hanover  ;  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  undertook  to 
proteft,  while  Britain  promifed  him  troops  and  money 
to  affifl  his  operations.  Auftria  had  their  aims  on  the 
dominions  of  Pruffia,  and  drew  the  eleftor  of  Saxony 
into  the  fame  defigns.  In  thefe  views  the  Auftrians 
were  feconded  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia,  who 
had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  fettlement  in  the  W'eft  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  king  of  Pruffia  launched  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  having  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  his  ally, 
while  the  moft  potent  ftates  of  Europe  w'ere  his  anta- 
gonifts.  He  now  performed  exploits  perhaps  unequal- 
led  in  the  annals  of  modern  ages  ;  for  a  particular  ac- 
TJnfuccefs.  count  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia.  The  Britifh 
fiilexpedi-  miniftry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diverfion  in  his  favour, 
tion  againft  planned  an  enterprife  againft  the  coaft  of  France.  The 
deftination  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  purpofe  was 
kept  a  profound  fecret.  At  laft  it  appeared  before 
Rochefort ;  where  the  commanders,  having  trifled  away 
their  time  in  deliberating  how  to  proceed,  fecured  the 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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little  ifland  of  Aix,  an  eafy  and  an  ufelefs  conqueft  ;  ^ 

foon  after  which,  they  returned  home  without  attempt-  * 
ing  any  thing  elfe.  By  this  mifearriage  the  miniftry 
were  fo  difeouraged,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  his  fate  j  and  the  king 
was  aftually  meditating  a  negotiation  of  this  nature, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expoftulations  of  his 
diftrefled  ally.  From  motives  of  generofity,  therefore, 
more  than  of  intereft,  it  w'as  refolved  to  continue  to  af- 
fift  him  5  and  fuccefs,  which  had  long  fled  from  the 
Britifh  arms,  once  more  began  to  return  with  double 
fplendour.  43$ 

It  was  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ivhere  this  returning  fuc- Britifli  fud* 
cefs  firft  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  which  fee'^^f^*" 
the  article  Indostan)  j  and  their  conquefts  in  the  weft- 
ern  part  of  the  world  were  about  this  time  ftill  more 
fplendid  than  thofe  in  the  eaft.  But  thefe  fuccefles  439 
muft,  partly  at  leaft,  be  aferibed  to  the  vigorous  admi-  Mr  Pitt 
niftration  of  Mr  William  Pitt,  who  about  this 
came  into  power.  An  expedition  was  fet  on  foot  a- ' 
gainft  Cape  Breton,  under  General  Amherft  and  Admi¬ 
ral  Bofeawen  :  another  under  General  Abercrombie, 
againft  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  ;  and  a  third 
under  Brigadier-general  Forbes,  againft  Fort  du  Quefne. 

The  fortrefs  of  Louifbourg,  which  defended  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  ftrong  both  by  nature  and 
art ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  commander  vi¬ 
gilant,  and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  landing.  But  the  aftivity  of  the  Britifh  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle,  the  place  was  furrendt'.ed  by 
capitulation,  and  its  fortifications  w’ere  demoliflied* 

The  expedition  againft  Fort  du  Quefne  was  equally 
fuccefsful  j  but  that  againft  Crown  Point  once  more 
mifearried.  General  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French 
in  their  intrenchments,  was  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George. 

But  though  in  this  refpeft  the  Britifh  arms  were  un- 
fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1758 
was  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du 
Quefne  ferved  to  remove  from  their  colonies  the  terror 
of  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted 
the  correfpoiidence  along  a  chain  of  forts  wdth  which 
the  French  had  environed  the  Britiflr  fettlements  in 
America ;  fo  that  the  fucceeding  campaign  promifed 
great  fuccefs.  ^ 

In  1759,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  French  in  fe- Quebec  ta. 
veral  parts  of  their  empire  at  once.  General  Amherft  ken,  and 
with  a  body  of  12,000  men  was  commanded  to  attack 
Crown  Point  5  General  Wolfe  rvas  to  undertake  the 
fiege  of  Quebec  ;  while  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnfon  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the 
catarafts  of  Niagara.  This  laft  expedition  was  the  firft 
that  fucceeded.  The  fiege  w'as  begun  with  vigour, 
and  promifed  an  eafy  cortqueft  j  but  General  Prideaux 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  burfting  of  a  mortar, 
fo  that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  General  John¬ 
fon.  A  body  of  French  troops,  fenfible  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  place,  attempted  to  relieve  it  5  but  were 
utterly  defeated  and  difperfed  j  foon  after  which,  the 
garrifon  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  General 
Amherft  found  them  deferted  and  deftroyed.  There 
now  remained,  therefore,  but  one  decifive  blow'  to  re¬ 
duce  all  North  America  under  the  Britiflr  dominion  j 
and  this  was  by  the  taking  of  Quebec*,  the  capital  of*  See 
3  T  Canada. 
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Canada,  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Saunders  and  General  Wolfe.  The  enterprife  was  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulties  which  appeared  unfurmount- 
able  j  but  all  thefe  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the 
conduft  of  General  Wolfe,  and  the,  bravery  of  his  men. 
.He  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  French  under  Mont¬ 
calm  j  but  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Britifli,  their  ge¬ 
neral  was  killed  in  the  a61ion.  The  furrenderof  Que¬ 
bec  was  the  confequence  of  this  victory,  which  was 
foon  followed  by  the  ceflTion  of  all  Canada.  The  follow¬ 
ing  feafon,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  to  recover  the  city  j  but  by  the  refolution  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Britifli  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Colvile,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprife.  The  whole  province  was 
foon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  aftivity  of  Ge¬ 
neral  x^mherft,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capi¬ 
tulate  ;  and  it  has  fince  remained  annexed  to  the  Bri- 
tlfh  empire.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  ifland  of 
Guadaloupe  was  reduced  by  Commodore  More  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Hopfon. 

c-umoer  Britifli  affairs  in  Germany  had  at  the  beginning 

land  capi-  worn  a  very  unfavourable  afpedf.  The  Ha- 

tulates  noverians  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 

with  the  who  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  He  was 
French.  driven  beyond  the  Wefer,  the  paffage  of  which  might 
have  been  difputed  with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs  j 
but  the  French  were  fuffered  to  pafs  it  unmolefted. 
The  Hanoverians  were  driven  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  till  at  length  they  made  a  ftand 
near  a  village  called  HaJIenbacky  where  it  was  hoped 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  have  the  leaft  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  The 
Hanoverians,  liow^ever,  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
French,  after  a  faint  refiftance.  Their  enemies  pur- 
fued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards  Stade  *,  by  w’hich 
means  he  marched  into  a  country  from  whence  he  could 
neither  procure  provllions  nor  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Here,  being  unable  either  to 
efcape  or  advance,  he  w^as  compelled  to  fign  a  capitu¬ 
lation  by  which  the  wffiole  array  laid  down  their  arnis, 
and  w^ere  difperfed  into  different  quarters  of  canton¬ 
ment.  By  this  remarkable  capitulation,  which  was 
called  the  Capitulation  of  Clojler  Seven,  Hanover  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  French,  who  were  now 
determined  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  king  of  Pruf- 
442  fia. 

The  Hano-  Soon  after  this  capitulation,  both  fides  began  to 
verians take  complain  that  the  treaty  was  not  ftriftly  obferved.  The 
up  arms.  Hanoverians  exclaimed  againfl;  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  general  and  the  brutality  of  his  foldiers.  The 
French  retorted  the  charge  againft  them,  accufed 
them  of  infolence  and  infurreftlon  ;  and  being  fen- 
fible  of  their  own  fuperiority,  refolved  to  bind  them 
ftriflly  to  their  terras  of  agreement.  The  Hanove¬ 
rians  only  wiftied  for  a  pretence  to  take  arms,  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  to  head  them.  Neither  w'^as  long  wanting.  The 
oppreflions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  w’hom  the  French  had 
appointed,  were  confidered  as  fo  fevere,  that  the  army 
rofe  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  their  country,  while 
Ferdinand,  prince  of  Brunfwick,  put  himfelf  at  their 
head.  As  foon  as  this  was  known  in  Britain,  large 
fupplies  were  granted  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  and  to  enable  the  Hanoverian  army  to  aft 
vigorctufly  in  conjunftion  with  him.  A  fmall  body  of 
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Britifli  forces  was  fent  over  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand  Britain, 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  After  fome  inconfider-  ^ 
able  fucceffes  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dy¬ 
ing,  the  command  of  the  Britifli  forces  devolved  on 
Lord  George  Sackville.  A  mifunderftaiiding  aroie  be- French  de¬ 
tween  him  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  atfeatedat 
the  battle  of  Mliiden  that  was  fought  fliortly  after.  Minden, 
Lord  George  pretended  that  he  did  not  underftand  the 
orders  fent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  confequence  did 
not  obey  them.  The  allies  gained  the  vlftory,  which 
would  have  been  more  decifive  had  the  Britifli  com¬ 
mander  obeyed  his  orders.  He  was  foon  after  recalled, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  difobedience, 
and  declared  incapable  of  fervlng  in  any  military  com¬ 
mand  for  the  future.  444 

After  this  viftory  it  was  imagined  that  one  rein- German 
forcement  more  of  Britifli  troops  w’ould  terminate 
W'ar  in  favour  of  the  allies  j  and  that  reinforcement 
quickly  fent.  The  Britifli  army  in  Germany  was  aug-^efs. 
mented  to  upwards  of  30,000  men,  and  fangulne  hopes 
of  conqueft  w'ere  generally  entertained.  Thefe  hopes, 
however,  were  foon  found  to  be  ill-founded.  The  allies 
were  defeated  at  Corbach  j  but  retrieved  their  honour 
at  Exdoif.  A  vlftory  at  Warbourg  followed  fliortly 
after,  and  another  at  Zierenberg  :  but  then  they  fuf- 
fered  a  defeat  at  Conipen  j  after  W’hich,  both  fides  re¬ 
tired  into  winter-quarters.  445 

On  the  25th  of  Oftober  1760,  happened  the  death  Death  of 
of  King  George  II.  He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,^i"g 
and  obferved  to  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  w’as 
fine,  he  would  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens  of  Ken- 
fington,  where  he  then  refided.  In  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall 
down  upon  the  floor.  The  noife  of  this  bringing  his 
attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed  j 
where  he  defired  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princefs 
Amelia  might  be  fent  for :  but  before  ftie  could  reach 
the  apaitment,  he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age 
and  33d  of  his  reign.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed 
him,  but  without  effeft  ;  and  afterwards  the  furgeons, 
upon  opening  him,  dlfcovered  that  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heait  was  ruptured,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  difeharged  through  the  aperture.  ^  445 

King  George  III.  afeended  the  throne  amidft  the  Great  luc- 
greateft  fucceffes  both  by  fea  and  land.  At  this  ^ 

indeed,  the  efforts  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the  31^5^ 
globe  were  truly  aftonifliing.  The  king  of  Pruflia  re¬ 
ceived  a  fubfidy  j  a  large  body  of  Englifh  forces  com¬ 
manded  the  extenfive  peninfula  of  India  j  another  army 
of  20,000  men  confirmed  their  conquefts  in  North  A- 
merica  j  30,000  men  were  employed  in  Germany  ;  and 
a  great  many  more  were  difperfed  In  the  different  gar- 
rlfons  in  different  parts  of  the  world  j  but  all  this  was 
furpaffed  by  the  aftonifliing  naval  force,  which  carried 
command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  annihila¬ 
ted  the  French  maritime  power.  'Phe  courage  and 
conduft  of  the  Englifli  admirals  excelled  every  thing 
that  had  been  heard  of  before  ;  neither  fuperior  force, 
nor  number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempeft,  could 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory  over  an  equal  number  of  French  fliips  In 
Qulberon  Bay  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  in  the  midft 
of  a  tempeft,  during  the  darknefs  of  night,  and,  what 
a  feaman  fears  ftill  more,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rocky  fliore. 
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As  foot!  as  his  prefent  majefly  had  met  with  his 
parliament,  w^hich  was  on  November  i8.  1760,  he 
confirmed  the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  affurances 
of  his  intentions  to  profecute  the  w^ar  with  vigour. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  people  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  weary  with  conquells ;  efpecially  with  thofe  in 
Germany,  from  which  they  could  never  hope  for  any 
folid  advantage,  and  which  w^ere  gained  at  an  immenfe 
expence  to  the  nation.  Difputes  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  German  war  were  carried  on,  and  the 
general  run  of  popular  opinion  feemed  to  be  rather 
againft  than  for  it.  For  fome  time,  how^ever,  no  change 
took  place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In 
1761  propofals  of  peace  were  made  between  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers  of  Europe  *,  and  for  this  puipofe  Mr 
Stanley  w^as  fent  to  Paris  and  Mr  Bully  to  London  : 
but  the  French,  defigning  to  draw’  Spain  into  a  con* 
federacy  wdth  them,  feem  not  to  have  been  fincere  in 
their  intentions  ;  and  thus  the  treaty  came  to  nothing. 
An  enterprife  w’as  projedled  againft  the  iftaiid  of  Bel- 
leifte,  near  the  coaft  of  France,  which  was  condu61ed 
Commodore  Keppel  and  General  Hodgfon*.  7’he 
place  was  conquered,  wdth  the  lofs  of  1800  men  kill¬ 
ed  and  w’ounded  on  the  part  of  the  Britifti  j  and  how¬ 
ever  unimportant  this  conqueft  might  be,  the  rejoi¬ 
cings  on  account  of  it  w’ere  great.  In  Germany,  the 
campaign  W’as  unfuccefsfiil  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
At  firft,  indeed,  they  drove  the  French  quite  out  of 
the  territory  of  HelTe,  and  Lid  fiege  to  the  city  of 
Caffel ;  but  being  defeated  at  Stangerod,  they  were 
farce  to  raife  the  fiege,  retire  behind  the  Dymel,  and 
again  abandon  HelTe  to  their  enemies.  Here  they 
were  follow’ed  and  attacked  by  the  French  5  who,  though 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  were  with  difticulty  prevent¬ 
ed  from  making  themfelves  mafters  of  Munfter  and 
Brunfwick. 

All  this  time  an  appearance  of  negociation  had  been 
carried  on  •,  but  at  laft  the  French  having  brought 
their  defigns  wiih  the  court  of  Spain  to  a  bearing,  Mr 
Buffy  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial,  fignlfy- 
ing,  that,  in  order  to  eftablilh  the  peace  on  a  lafting 
foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  induced  to 
guaranty  the  treaty  ;  and  to  prevent  the  differences 
which  then  fubfifted  betw’een  Britain  and  Spain  from 
■  producing  a  frellr  w’ar  in  Europe,  he  propofed,  that  in 
this  negociation  the  three  points  which  had  been  dlf- 
puted  between  the  crowms  of  England  and  Spain  might 
be  finally  fettled.  Firft,  the  reftitution  of  fome  cap¬ 
tures  made  upon  the  Spanllli  flag.  Secondly,  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  Spanillr  nation  to  filh  upon  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Thirdly,  the  demolition  of  the  Eng- 
-  lilli  fettleraents  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This 

memorial  tvas  returned  as  wholly  InadmilTible.  Mr 
Pitt  declared,  that  it  w’ould  be  looked  upon  . as  an  af¬ 
front  to  the  dignity  of  his  mafter,  and  incompatible  with 
the  lincerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  any  further 
mention  of  fuch  a  circumftance. 

Spanilliwar  jyjj.  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fi- 
defigns  of  Spain,  propofed  Immediately  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  that  kingdom.  But  this  propofal 
He  religns,  being  reje<51ed,  he  refigned  his  employment  of  fecretary 
and  is  crea-of  ftate  ;  after  w  hich,  he  w’as  created  earl  of  Chatham, 
ted  earl  of'  g  penfion  of  3000I.  per  annum  fettled  upon 

Chatham,  three  lives. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  new  adminiftration 
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found  that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  and  war  was  dc- ,  ^ 

dared  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  As  Portu- ^  ^ 

gal  was  an  ufeful  ally  of  Britain,  It  was  refolvcd  by  45S 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  that  kingdom, ^ 
W’hich  w’as  then  in  no  capacity  of  defending  itfelf.  The  ' 
Portuguefe  monarch  was  by  the  moft  haughty  memo¬ 
rials  commanded  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  againft 
Britain,  and  threatened  wdth  the  vengeance  of  France 
and  Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  It  w  as  in  vain  that  he 
promifed  to  obferve  a  ftri<51  neutrality,  and  urged  the 
obligations  he  w^as  under  to  the  king  of  Britain  *,  this 
moderate  and  reafonable  reply  only  drew  on  more 
haughty  and  infulting  anfwers.  His  Portuguefe^ma- 
jefty,  however,  continued  to  rejedt  their  propofals  in 
the  moft  refolute  manner  ;  and  concluded  his  laft  de¬ 
claration  with  thefe  words,  that  “  it  w’ould  afTe£l  him 
leis,  though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  of  which  the 
great  Judge  is  the  foie  arbiter,  to  let  the  laft  tile  of 
his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faithful  fubjedls  fpill  the 
laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to  facrifice,  together 
with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  all  that  Portugal  holds 
moft  dear*,  and  to  fubmit,  by  fuch  extraordinary  means, 
to  become  an  unheard-of  example  to  all  pacific  pow’ers, 
who  w’ill  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
neutrality,  whenever  a  W’ar  fhall  be  kindled  betw^een 
other  powers  with  w  hich  the  former  are  connedled  by  France  and 
defenfive  treaties.”  This  declaration  w’as  made  on  the  Spain  de- 
27th  of  April  1762*5  and  foon  after,  France  and  Spain 
jointly  declared  war  againft  Portugal.  Poriugab 

As  the  defign  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  in 
making  w’ar  with  Portugal,  was  profefl'edly  to  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  the  military  and  commercial  ufe  of 
the  port^  of  that  kingdom,  their  principal  endeavours 
w’cre  aimed  at  the  tw’O  great  ports  where  the  Britifh  452 
ufed  to  refide,  viz.  Oporto  and  Lifbon.  With  this  Portugal 
view,  three  inroads  were  to  be  made  j  one  to  the  north  j  invaded, 
another  more  to  the  fouth  5  w’hile  the  third  w’as  made 
in  the  middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fuftain  thefe  two 
bodies,  and  preferve  a  communication  between  them. 

I'he  firft  body  of  troops  was  commanded  by  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Savria  5  and  entered  the  north-eaft  angle  of 
Portugal,  marching  towards  Miranda.  This  towm, 
might  poffibly  have  retarded  their  progrefs,  had  not  a 
pow’der-magazine  been  blow’ii  up  by  accident;  and  the 
Spaniards  entered  on  the  9th  of  May  by  the  breaches 
made  by  this  explofion.  From  thence  they  marched 
to  Braganza,  which  lunendered  fix  days  after  Miranda. 
Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  manner  ;  every  thing  was 
clear  before  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro;  and  they 
became  mafters  of  almoft  the  whole  extenfive  province 
of  Tralos  Montes,  Oporto  w’as  given  up  for  loft,  and 
the  admiralty  prepared  tranfports  to  carry  off  the  ef- 
fe6Is  of  the  Britifti  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Douro,  however,  the  career  of  this  body  was  flopped. 

I'he  peafants,  animated  and  guided  by  fome  Britifti  of¬ 
ficers,  feized  a  difficult  pafs,  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
to  Moncorvo. 

The  fecoiid  body  of  Spaniards  entered  the  province 
of  Beira,  at  the  villages  called  Vh/  de  Mula  and  Val 
de  Coelha,  l^hey  were -joined  by  ftrong  detachments, 
amounting  to  ahiioft  the  whole  army  in  Tralos  Montes; 
and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Almeida,  the  ftrongefl 
and  beft  provided  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

This  place  w^as  defended  with  fufficient  refolution  ; 
but,  like  the  reft,  was  obliged  to  lurrender  on  the 
3  T  2  25th 
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I’ritain.  25th  of  Augufl.  The  Spaniards  then  overran  the 
whole  territory  of  Cartel  Braneo,  a  prineipal  dirtri6l  of 
the  provinee  of  Beira,  making  their  way  fouthward 
until  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  file  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  army  in  the  held,  and  they  could  not  think  of  op- 
pofing  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  by  the  defence  of  pallcs,  flvirmirti,  and 
lurprife. 

By  this  time  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg  had 
arrived  in  Portugal,  to  the  InexprelTible  joy  of  the  w  hole 
nation.  The  third  Spanifli  army  had  aliembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ertremadura,  with  a  defign  to  invade  the 
province  of  x\lentejo  ;  and  had  this  body  of  troops 
been  joined  to  the  others,  they  would  probably,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppofition,  have  forced  their  way  to  Liibon  it- 
felfj  had  it  atlel  feparately,  it  might  have  greatly 
dirtrairted  the  defendants,  fo  as  to  enable  feme  other 
Spaniards  forces  to  penetrate  to  that  city.  The  count, 

defeated  by  refolved  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 

General  kingdom  5  and  wdth  this  view  difpatched  Brigadier- 
Uiirgoyne,  general  Burgoyne  to  attack  an  advanced  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  Vvhich  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  a  town  called 
VcJentia  de  Alcantara,  On  the  27th  of  Augufl  the 
town  was^  furprifed  ;  the  general  was  taken  wdio  in¬ 
tended  to  have  commanded  in  the  invafion,  together 
with  one  colonel,  tw-o  captains,  and  17  fubaltern  of¬ 
ficers.  One  of  the  bert  regiments  in  the  Spanifli  fer- 
vicc  was  alib  entirely  dertroyed  \  and  thus  the  enemy 
were  in  all  probability  prevented  from  entering  Alcn- 
tejo. 

That  part  of  the  Spanifli  army  w^hich  atrted  in  the 
territory  of  Cartel  Branco  had  made  themfelves  maflers 
of  feveral  important  pafTes,  which  they  obliged  fome 
bodies  of  Portuguefe  to  abandon.  The  combined  ar¬ 
my  of  Britifh  and  Portuguefe  pretended  to  retire  be¬ 
fore  them,  in  order  to  draw  them  Into  the  mountainous 
trafls.  They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  were 
lepulfed  with  lofs.  Still,  hou’ever,  they  continued 
marters  of  the  country,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
pafTage  of  the  Tagus  to  enable  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  This  the  count 
defigned  to  prevent  j  and  in  this  fervice  General  Bur¬ 
goyne  was  employed,  w'ho  formed  a  defign  of  fur- 
prifing  them.  ITc  execution  w^as  committed  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Lee,  w^ho,  In  the  night  of  0<5lober  6th,  fell  up¬ 
on  their  rear,  difperfed  the  whole  body  with  confi- 
derablc  daughter,  dertroyed  their  magazines,  and  re¬ 
turned  With  fcarce  any  lofs.  The  feafon  was  now  far 
advanced*,  immenfe  quantities  of  rain  fell  ;  the  roads 
were  dertroyed  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having  feized  no 
advanced  polls  v;here  they  could  maintain  themfelves, 
and  being  unprovided  wdth  magazines  for  the  fupport 
of  their  horfe,  everywhere  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain. 

No  lefs  fuccefsful  w^ere  the  Brltllli  arms  in  America 
and  the  Eart  Indies.  From  the  French  were  taken  the 
iflands  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Gre¬ 
nada  *,  from  the  Spaniards  the  flrong  fortrefs  called 
Havafinah^  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  By  the  acquifitlon 
of  the  iirft  mentioned  Iflands  the  Britifii  became  the 
foie  and  undirturbed  portelTors  of  all  the  Caribbees  ^  and 
held  that  chain  of  innumerable  iflands  which  forms  an 
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immenfe  bow,  extending  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Hif-  Britain, 
paniola,  almofl  to  the  continent  of  South  America.  v*— / 

The  conquert  of  the  Havannah  cort  a  number  of  brave 
men  j  more  of  whom  were  dellroycd  by  the  climate 
than  the  enemy  f.  It  was  in  this  place  that  the  Beets  f  See 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies, 
cd  the  galleons  and  flota^  aflerabled,  before  they  finally 
fet  out  on  their  voyage  for  Europe.  The  acquifitlon 
of  this  place,  therefore,  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advan-  45(7 
tages  which  can  be  acquired  in  w^ar.  It  was  a  miii~I>^nienre 
tary  advantage  of  the  highert  clafs  :  it  w^as  equal 
the  greatert  naval  vidlory,  by  its  ertiecl  on  the  enemy’s 
marine  \  and  in  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  ^ 
a  national  fubfidy.  Nine  of  the  enemy’s  men  of  war, 
with  four  frigates,  were  taken  ;  three  of  their  capital 
rtiips  had  been  funk  in  the  harbour  at  the  beginninp-  of 
the  fiege  \  two  more  w^ere  on  the  flocks  in  great  for- 
wardnefs,  and  thefe  were  deflroyed.  In  money  and 
valuable  merchandifes,  the  plunder  did  not  fall  fliort  of  4c;7 
3,coo,oool.  rterling.  To  this  fuccefs  in  the  w^ellern  of 

part  of  the  world  may  be  added  the  capture  of  the^^P 
Spanifli  regifter-rtiip  called  the  Hermione,  by  the  A6llve^^^^^’ 
and  Favourite  king’s  rtiips.  This  happened  on  the 
2irt  of  May  1762,  juft  as  fhe  was  entering  one  of 
ports  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was  little  fhort  of 
l,ooo,oool.  rterling. 

In  the  Eart  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken  Philippines 
againft  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  was  committed  toi'oduced. 
Colonel  Draper,  who  r. rived  for  this  purpofe  at  Ma- 
drafs  in  the  latter  end  of  June  1762.  The  79th  regi¬ 
ment  w^as  the  only  regular  corps  that  could  be  fpared 
for  this  fcrvice.  Every  thing  w-as  conduced  with  the 
greatert  celerity  and  judgment.  The  Britifh  forces 
landed  at  Manilla  on  the  24th  of  September  j  on  the 
6th  of  06lober  the  governor  w^as  obliged  to  furrendcr 
at  diferetion  *,  and  foon  after,  the  galleon  bound  from  Manilla 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchandife,  toKalleon 
the  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  was  taken  by  tw’o^^^^^* 
frigates  called  the  A?go  and  Panther,  By  the  conquert 
of  Manilla,  14  confiderable  iflands  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britifh  5  which  from  their  extent,  fertility,  and 
convenience  of  commerce,  furnifhed  the  materials  of  a 
great  kingdom.  By  this  acquifitlon,  joined  to  our  for¬ 
mer  fucceflfes,  we  fecured  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spanifli 
trade,  and  interrupted  all  communications  betw’ecn  the 
parts  of  their  vafl  but  unconnedled  empire.  The  con- 
queft  of  the  Havannah  had  cut  off  in  a  great  meafure 
the  intercourfe  of  their  w'ealthy  continental  colonies 
with  Europe  :  the  redu6lion  of  the  Philippines  exclu¬ 
ded  them  from  Afia  ;  and  the  plunder  taken  was  far 
more  than  furticicnt  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the 
expedition ;  a  clrcumftance  not  very  common  in  modern 
W’ars.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  halfj 
of  which  the  Eart  India  Company,  on  whom  the  charge 
of  the  enterprife  in  a  great  meafure  lay,  were  by  con- 
traCl  to  have  a  third  part. 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had  continued  Vaft  extent 
with  the  utmoft  violence  j  the  allies  under  Prince  Fer-®/ ^1^® 
dinand  had  continued  to  give  the  highert  proofs  of dom:^ 
their  valour,  but  no  decirtve  advantage  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  againft  the  French.  It  was,  how’ever,  no  long¬ 
er  the  intcreft  of  Britain  to  continue  a  dcflru<rtlve 
war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  fortunate  or 
glorious  to  this  ifland.  In  the  courfe  of  this  w^ar  fhe 
had  conquered  a  tra6l  of  continent  of  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent. 
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Britain,  tent.  Her  American  territory  approached  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Aha,  and  came  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
RufTian  and  Chinefe  dominions.  She  had  conquered 
25  illands,  all  of  them  didingiiiilrable  for  their  magni¬ 
tude,  their  riches,  or  the  importance  of  their  lituation. 
By  fea  or  land  die  had  gained  12  battles,  had  reduced 
nine  fortihed  cities,  and  near  40  caftles  and  forts.  Slie 
had  taken  or  dedroyed  above  100  ftiips  of  war  from 
her  enemies,  and  acquired  at  lead  10, coo, cool,  in 
plunder. 

By  fuch  unexampled  and  wide  extended  cenqueds,  it 
is  no  xvonder  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  ded- 
ous  of  a  peace;  which  was  at  length  conluded  at  Paris 
on  the  loth  of  February  1763.  The  terms  granted 
them  were  by  many  thought  too  favourable.  I'he  prin- 
the  peace  in  ci pal  of  them  were,  That  the  French  king  (liould  re- 
^7^3*  linquifh  all  claims  to  Nova  Scotia;  that  he  diould  like- 
wife  give  up  all  the  country  of  Canada  ;  and  that  for 
the  future  the  boundary  betwixt  the  Britiih  and  French 
dominions  in  America  fhonld  be  fixed  by  a  line  draxvn 
along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mididippi  from  its  fource 
to  the  river  Ibbervllle,  and  from  thence  drawn  by  a 
line  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Mau- 
repas  and  Pontchartraln,  to  the  fea.  The  iflands  of  St 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Mariga- 
lante,  Defirade,  St  Lucia,  and  Belleille,  were  redor- 
ed  to  France:  Minorca,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines, 
St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and* Tobago,  were  ceded  to 
Britain.  In  Africa,  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  redored 
to  France;  and  the  river  Senegal,  with  all  its  fort?  and 
dependencies  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies,  all  the  forts  and  fa<dories  taken  from  the  French 
were  redored.  In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  were  to  be  dedroyed  ;  and  all  the  countries,  for- 
tredcs,  &c.  belonging  to  the  ele6lorate  of  Hanover, 
the  duke  of  Brunfwic,  and  the  count  of  La  Llppe 
Buckeburg,  redored.  With  regard  to  Spain,  the  Bri- 
tifli  fortifications  on  the  bay  of  Honduras  w’ere  to  be 
demolifiied;  and  the  Spaniards  \vere  to  defid  from  their 
claim  of  a  right  to  fidi  on  the  Newfoundland  bank. 
The  Havannah  was  redored;  in  confequence  of  wdilch, 
Florida,  St  Augudine,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  were 
ceded  to  Britain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace 
with  Portugal  :  all  other  countries  not  particularly 
mentioned  were  to  he  redored  t-o  their  refpe(dive  owners 
^^2  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Difeontents  The  conclufion  of  the  w'ar  did  not  by  any  means  tend 
snereafedon  to  heal  thofe  divlfions  which  had  arifeii  on  the  refigna- 
fion  of  twT  of  Mr  Pitt;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnilhed  abun- 
treaty.  matter  of  complaint  for  the  difeontented  party, 

wTofe  view’s  Teem  at  that  time  only  to  have  been  the 
embarraffment  and  didurbance  of  an  adminldration 
which  they  w’ere  not  able  to  fubvert.  At  the  time  the 
treaty  was  under  confideration,  how’ever,  only  fome 
faint  attempts  were  made  to  oppofe  it ;  but  it  foon  ap¬ 
peared,  that  though  this  oppofition  had  proved  fo 
feeble,  the  fpirit  of  the  party  w’as  far  from  being  ex- 
haiided.  The  date  of  affairs  at  that  time  indeed  great¬ 
ly  favoured  the  vie^vs  of  thofe  w’ho  delighted  in  turbu¬ 
lence  and  fa6Iion.  A  long  and  expenfive  war  had 
drained  the  national  treafnre,  and  greatly  increafed  the 
public  debt.  Heavy  taxes  had  already  been  impofed,  and 
it  was  dill  as  neceflary  to  keep  up  thefe,  and  even  to 
impofe  new  ones,  as  though  the  w^ar  had  not  ceafed. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  con- 
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qued  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  were  eafily  Britain, 
induced  to  believe  that  adminldration  arbitrary  and  op- 
preiTivc,  which  continued  to  load  them  with  frefh  taxes 
after  fuch  great  fuccefles  as  had  attended  the  Britiili 
arms  for  fome  years  pad. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  new  admluidra- Great  ela¬ 
tion  appear  not  to  have  been  fufFxiently  wary  in  this  raifed 
refpecl.  Among  other  methods  of  ralfing  the 
plies  for  1763,  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty 
of  four  fliillings  per  hoglhead  upon  cyder,  payable  by 
the  maker,  and  to  be  collected  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  exclfes.  I'he  other  articles  of  fupply  furnidiecl 
alfo  matter  of  declamation'  for  the  members  in  oppo- 
fitlori;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  fury  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  made  them  readily  imbibe  as  truth  w’hatever 
was  thrown  out  by  the  minority  in  their  parliamentary 
debates.  Befides  the  ufual  declamations,  that  it  was 
oppredive,  unconditutional,  and  injurious  to  the  land¬ 
holder  and  farmer,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  to  be  raifed 
by  it  w’as  now  urged.  This  was  faid  to  indicate,  that 
the  fupplylng  the  wants  of  government  could  not  be 
the  foie  motive  for  inipofing  fuch  a  duty.  It  was  far¬ 
ther  urged,  w’ith  much  fiiow  of  lamentation,  that  now 
the  houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  noblemen  of  the  firft 
rank  not  excepted,  were  liable  to  be  entered  and 
fearched  at  the  pleafure  of  excifemen,  a  proceeding 
which  they  denominated  in  exprefs  terms  “a  badge  of 
flavery.”  Thus  it  w^as  fpoken  of  throughout  all  the 
cyder  counties,  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  moil:  of 
the  incorporations  throughout  the  kingdom.  I'he  ci¬ 
ty  had  been  difpleafed  by  the  late  changes  in  admiiii- 
ftration,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  their  good  humour. 

They  inflru6Ied  their  reprefentatlvcs  to  oppofe  the 
paffing  of  the  bill  wdth  all  pofTible  vigour,  and  gave  in 
petitions  againft  it  to  every  bianch  of  the  legiflature  ; 
a  meafure  till  that  time  totally  unprecedented  ;  tw’o 
protells  w’cre  alfo  entered  againfl  it  in  the  lioufe  of 
lords  ;  and  in  fiiort  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
throw’u  into  an  almoft  univerfal  ferment. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  friends  of  admlni- 
ftration  w’ere  able  to  bring  arguments  fufficlently  plau- 
fible  in  favour  of  their  feheme;  but  the  utmoft  force  of 
reafon  will  go  but  a  very  little  w^ay  in  quieting  popular 
clamour  :  and  while  oppofition  was  railing  agalnfl  mi- 
nirtry  within  doors,  every  method  was  taken  to  excite 
the  fury  of  the  people  without.  Virulent  libels,  the 
audacity  of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  known  in 
former  times,  now  made  their  appearance  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  general  intemperance  in  this  refpefi:,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  fide  paid  leall;  re¬ 
gard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  decorum. 

In  the  midfi;  of  this  general  ferment,  the  earl  of 
unexpedledly  refigned  his  place  of  firft  lord  of  the  tion  of 
treafury.  His  refignation  quickly  became  an  objefl  of 
of  general  fpeculation;  by  fome  he  was  highly  cenfured 
for  leaving  his  friends  at  the  time  when  a  little  perfeve- 
rance  might  have  defeated  all  the  defigns  of  bis  ene¬ 
mies,  and  eftabliflied  his  own  power  on  the  mofi:  folld 
foundation.  Such  condu6l,  they  faid,  muft  difeourage 
the  friends  of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
proportionable  encouragement  to  its  adverfaries  to  in- 
fult  it,  as  they  perceived  mliiifiry  unable  to  refill  the. 
firft  guft  of  popular  fury.  Others  contended,  that  the 
earl  was  perhaps  the  leaft  influenced  by  nopular  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  man  in  the  world.  Lie  had^emonftrated 

his^ 
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T3titaln.  his  firmriefs  by  taking  a  lead  In  the  dangerous  but  ne- 
celTary  affair  of  concluding  peace  ;  and,  this  being  ac- 
compliQied,  he  had  fully  obtained  his  end,  and  per- 
formed  the  fervice  to  his  country  which  was  defired. 
He  now  refolved  that  the  faftious  party  ftiould  not 
have  even  the  pretence  of  obje^llng  his  perfonal  am¬ 
bition  as  the  caufe  of  difturbances  which  they  them- 
felves  had  excited ;  and  thus  his  refignation  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  troubles,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  thowed  the  authors  of  them  in  their  proper  co¬ 
lours. 

The  event,  however,  (bowed  that  the  former  reafon- 
ing  was,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  neareft  the  truth.  The 
popular  refentmcnt  was  not  in  the  leaf!  abated  by  the 
refignation.  His  lordihip,  though  now  withdrawn 
from  the  oftenfible  adminiftratioii  of  affairs,  was  Hill 
confidered  as  principal  dlredlor  of  the  cabinet ;  and 
this  opinion  gained  the  more  ground  that  none  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent 
change  made  in  the  condu£l  of  the  new’^  adminiftra- 
tion. 

No  reafonable  obje^lion  could  now  be  made  to  thofe 
of  the  new  who  filled  the  great  ofijccs  of  (late.  Mr  Grenville,  who 
minifters.  fycceeded  the  earl  of  Bute  in  the  treafury,  was  a  man 
of  approved  integrity,  underftanding,  and  experience. 
Lord  Holland  was  univerfally  confidered  as  a  very  able 
man  in  office,  and  had  already  filled  many  high  employ¬ 
ments  with  a  great  degree  of  reputation.  The  other 
fecretary  Lord  Egremont,  though  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  was  in  every  refpe^l  of  an  unexception¬ 
able  charafter.  The  other  departments  were  filled  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  yet  the  difeontents  and  public  cla¬ 
mours  were  not  dlminlffied.  It  was  now'^  faid  that  the 
new  minifters  w^ere  not  chofen  on  account  of  any  fu- 
perlor  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaufe 
they  had  the  art  of  infinuatlng  themfelves  into  favour 
at  court  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  fubmltted  to  rather  than  part  with  them.  The  foie 
reafon  of  their  appointment  therefore  was,  that  they 
might  aft  as  the  paffive  Inftruments  of  the  late  minifter, 
who  though,  from  confiderations  of  his  own  perfonal 
fafety,  he  had  thought  proper  to  retire  from  bufinefs, 
yet  had  not  abandoned  his  ambitious  projefts,  but 
continued  to  direft  eveiy  thing  as  though  he  had  ftill 
been  prefent.  Oppofition  to  the  new  minifters  w^as 
at  the  oppofition  to  him*,  and  it  became  thofe  who 

of  adminb  underftood  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  and  had 
a  real  regard  for  it,  not  to  fuffer  fuch  a  fcheme  of  clan- 
deftine  adminiftration. 

Whether  the  party  who  made  thefe  affertions  really 
believed  them  or  not  cannot  be  known  j  but  the  effeft 
was  exaftly  the  fame  as  though  they  had.  The  great 
objeft  of  both  parties  moft  probably  was  power  ;  but 
their  different  fituations  required  that  they  flrould  pro- 
fefs  different  political  principles.  The  friends  of  Lord 
Bute  and  of  the  fucceeding  adminiftration  were  for 
preferving  to  the  crown  the  full  exercife  of  a  power 
which  could  not  be  difputed,  viz.  that  of  choofing  its 
own  fervants.  Their  opponents,  without  denying  this 
power,  contended,  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution,  the  crown  ftiould  be  direfted  to  the  exer¬ 
cife  of  this  public  duty  only  by  motives  of  national 
utility,  and  not  by  private  friendfiiip.  In  appointing 
the  officers  of  ftate,  therefore,  they  infifted  that  re- 
fpeft  ffiould  be  paid  to  thofe  poffeffed  of  great  talents, 
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who  had  done  eminent  fervices  to  the  nation,  enjoyed  Britain, 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility,  and  had  influence  a-  " 

mongft  the  landed  and  mercantile  interefts.  1'he  ob- 
fervance  of  this  rule,  they  contended,  was  the  only 
proper  balance  which  could  be  had  againft:  the  enor¬ 
mous  influence  of  the  crown  aiifing  from  the  difpofal 
of  fo  many  places  j  nor  could  the  nation  be  reconciled 
to  this  power  by  any  other  means  than  a  very  popular 
ufe  of  it.  Men  might  indeed  be  appointed  according 
to  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  law  j  but  unlefs  thefe  were 
men  in  whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  already  put 
confidence,  they  never  would  be  fatisfied,  nor  think 
themfelves  fecure  againft  attempts  on  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  When  minifters  alfo  found  them¬ 
felves  recommended  to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were 
prefented  to  their  places  by  the  efteem  of  the  people, 
they  would  be  ftudious  to  deferve  and  fecure  themfelves 
in  if,  and  upon  thefe  (which  they  called  the  principles 
of  wffiigs)  they  faid  that  the  government  had  been  ho¬ 
nourably  condufted  fince  the  Revolution,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  were  again  efta- 
bliffied  oil  the  fame  bafts. 

In  the  mean  time  the  difpofition  to  libel  and  in-  Mr  Wi’ke? 
veftlve  feemed  to  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds.  The  apprehendr 
peace,  the  Scots,  and  Scottified  adminiftration,  afford- ^ 
ed  fuch  fubjefts  of  abufe  to  the  pretended  patriots,  that”^^^^ 
miniftry  refolved  at  laft  to  make  an  example  of  one  of 
them  by  way  of  deterring  the  reft  from  fuch  licen- 
tioiifnefs.  For  this  purpoie  the  paper  called  the  North 
Briton  was  made  choice  of,  which,  in  language  much 
fuperior  to  any  other  political  work  of  the  time,  had 
abufed  the  king,  the  miniftry,  and  the  Scots,  in  an  ex¬ 
travagant  manner.  One  particular  paper  (N®  xlv.) 
was  deemed  by  thofe  in  power  to  be  aftionable  ;  and 
Mr  \^  ilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylefbury,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  A  warrant  was  therefore 
granted  for  apprehending  the  author,  publlfliers,  &c. 
of  this  performance,  but  without  mentioning  Wilkes’s 
name.  In  confequence  of  this,  however,  three  meffen- 
gers  entered  his  houfe  on  the  night  between  the  29th 
and  30th  of  April  1763,  with  an  intention  to  leize 
him.  He  objefted,  however,  to  the  legality  of  the 
warrant,  becaufe  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  and 
likewfife  to  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  j  and  on  threaten¬ 
ing  the  meffengers  with  violence,  they  thought  proper 
to  retire  for  that  night.  Next  morning  he  w  as  appre¬ 
hended  without  making  any  refiftance,  though  fome 
violence  w^as  nectffary  to  get  him  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  carried  him  before  the  fecretaries  of  ftate 
for  examination.  ^  ^  . 

On  the  firft  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes  being  in  cu- niegai  pro- 
ftody,  application  w^as  made  ’for  a  habeas  corpus  ;  but  ceedings  a- 
as  this  could  not  be  fued  out  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  gamfl  him* 
feveral  of  his  friends  deftred  admittance  to  him,  which 
was  peremptorily  refufed  on  pretence  of  an  order  from 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  This  order,  how  ever,  though 
repeatedly  demanded,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at 
Icaft  w^as  not  fo  *,  on  which  account  the  gentlemen, 
conceiving  that  they  w’ere  not  obliged  to  pay  any  re¬ 
gard  to  meffengers  afting  only  by  a  verbal  commiffion, 
entered  the  place  where  he  was  without  farther  que- 
ftion. 

This  illegal  ftep  was  quickly  followed  by  feveral  o- 
thers.  Mr  Wilkes’s  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  papers 
feized  in  his  abfencej  and  though  it^was  certain  that  a 
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hchecis  corpus  was  now  obtained,  he  was  neverthelefs 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  not  only  his  friends, 
47=  but  even  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firfl; 
He  is  com-  didJnc^ion,  were  denied  accefs  *,  nor  was  his  own  bro- 
tn  allowed  to  fee  him  more  than  others.  On  the 

third  day  of  May  he  was  brought  before  the  court  of 
common  ple^s,  where  he  made  a  moil:  patriotic  fpeech, 
fetting  forth  the  love  he  had  for  his  majefty,  the  bad 
condu6l  of  miniftry,  not  forgetting  his  own  patticular 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  been  treated  “  worfe  than 
a  Scotch  rebel.”  His  cafe  being  learnedly  argued  by 
feveral  eminent  lawyers,  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower 
for  three  days  *,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  up,  that  the  affair  might  be  finally  fettled. 

Next  day  Lord  Temple  received  a  letter  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Egremont,  informing  him,  that  the  king  judged 
it  improper  that  Mr  Wilkes  iliould  continue  any  long¬ 
er  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamfliire  militia  j  and  foon 
after  Temple  himfelf  was  removed  from  being  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  county.  Mr  Wilkes  then  being 
brought  to  Weftminller-hall  at  the  time  appointed, 
made  another  flaming  fpeech  ^  after  which  the  judges 
took  his  cafe  into  confideration.  Their  opinion  was, 
that  the  warrant  of  a  fecretary  of  flate  was  in  no  re- 
fped  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  juftice  of  peace  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr  Wilkes’s  commitment 
was  illegal.  It  was  likewife  determined,  that  his  pri¬ 
vilege  as  a  member  of  parliament  was  infringed  :  this 
could  not  be  forfeited  but  by  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace  j  none  of  which  was  imputed  to  him  5  for 
a  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  proved,  had  only  a 
tendency  to  difturb  the  peace,  without  any  adtual 
breach  of  it.  Thus  it  was  refolved  to  difcharge  him  j 
ged,  and  his  but,  before  he  quitted  the  court,  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
commit-  nence  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law  flood  up  and  ac¬ 
quainted  the  judges,  that  he  had  jufl  received  a  note 
from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  Intreatlng  his 
lordfliip  not  to  give  Mr  Wilkes  leave  to  depart  till 
they  came,  which  would  be  inflantly,  as  they  had 
fomething  to  offer  againfl  his  plea  of  privilege.  This 
motion,  however,  being  reje61;ed,  the  prifoner  was  fet 
_  at  liberty. 

Endeavours  Wilkes  had  no  fooner  regained  his  freedom  than 

to  raife  a  he  fliowed  himfelf  refolved  to  make  all  the  advantage 
general  ani- could  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  miniflry, 
mofity  a-  excite  as  general  a  ferment  as  poflible.  For 

this  purpofe  he  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  the 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  informing  them,  that 
his  houfe  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  Jlolen  goods 
were  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  or  both  of  their  lordihips, 
infifling  upon  immediate  reflitution.  This  letter  w’as 
printed,  and  many  thoufand  copies  of  it  difperfed  5 
foon  after  which  an  anfwer  by  the  two  noblemen  was 
publilhed  in  the  newfpapers,  in  which  they  informed 
him  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  feizure  of  his  papers, 
that  his  majefly  had  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  that  fuch  of  his  papers  as 
did  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  fnould  be  reftored. 
This  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  reply,  but  the  cor- 
refpondence  ceafed  on  the  part  of  their  lordfliips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  ereifled  a  printing-prefs  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  advertifed  the  proceedings  of  the  ad- 
miniflration  with  all  the  original  papers,  at  the  price 
of  a  guinea.  The  North  Briton  now  again  made  its 
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appearance  j  the  popular  party  were  elated  beyond  Eritanu 
raeafure  with  their  fiiccefs  5  thofe  who  had  fuffered  by  — 
general  warrants  fought  redrefs  at  law,  and  commonly 
obtained  damages  far  beyond  not  only  their  real  fuffer- 
ings,  but  even  beyond  their  mofl  fanguine  expedations. 

During  the  whole  fummer,  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  political  pamphlets 
and  libels  of  various  kinds,  while  the  affair  of  general 
warrants  fo  engroffed  the  general  attention,  that  by  the 
time  the  parliament  fat  down,  November  15.  1763, 
fcarce  any  other  fubje£l:  of  converfation  could  be  flarted 
in  company.  475 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  majefly  mention-  Proceed¬ 
ed  in  his  fpeech  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  fn 
divide  the  people  j  and  before  the  addreffes  could  be 
made  in  return,  a  meffage  was  fent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them  of  the  fuppofed  offence  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  againfl  him,  the  exceptionable 
paper  being  alfo  laid  before  the  houfe.  After  warm  ' 

debates,  the  North  Briton  was  deemed  a  falfe,  fcanda- 
lous,  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  excite  traitorous 
infurredlons,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  another,  that 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
writing  and  publllhing  of  feditious  libels,  nor  ought  to 
obflru6t  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the  fpeedy 
and  effe6lual  profecution  of  fo  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.  It  did  not,  however,  pafs  the  houfe  of 
commons  without  a  vigorous  oppofitlon,  and  feventeeii 
members  of  the  upper  houfe  protefled  againfl  it. 

The  North  Briton  N°  xlv.  being  condemned,  as  Difturban- 
already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang-  ces  on  burn., 
man:  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  great 
pofitlon  from  the  mob.  The  executioner,  conflables, 
officers,  and  even  the  chief  perfons  concerned,  were 
pelted  with  filth  and  dirt,  and  fome  of  them  infulted 
in  the  groffefl  manner.  Mr  Harley,  one  of  the  flieriffs 
and  member  of  parliament  for  London,  was  wound¬ 
ed  by  a  billet  taken  from  the  fire  j  the  flaves  of  the 
conflables  were  broken  ;  and  the  whole  officers  and 
executioner  driven  oft'  the  field,  while  the  remains  of 
the  paper  were  carried  off  in  triumph  from  the  flames, 
and  in  return,  a  large  jack-boot  was  burnt  at  Tem¬ 
ple-bar,  while  the  half-burnt  North  Briton  was  dif- 
played  amldfl  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  The  under 
the  befl  ufe  of  the  victory  he  had  already  gained,  and 
therefore  commenced  a  profecution  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  againfl  Robert  Wood,  Efq.  the  under  Wilkes’s 
fecretary  of  flate,  for  feizing  his  papers.  The  caufe  papers, 
was  determined  in  his  favour,  and  Wood  condemned 
in  loool.  damages,  with  full  coflsoffuit.  4-78 

The  profecution  wdth  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been 
threatened  was  now  carried  on  with  great  ^^Rour  *, 
but  in  the  mean  time,  having  grofsly  affronted  Samuel  ^ 

Martin,  Efq.  member  for  Camelford,  by  his  abu- outlawed, 
five  language  in  the  North  Briton,  he  was  by  that 
gentleman  challenged,  and  dangeroufly  w^ounded  in 
the  belly  with  a  plftol-bullet.  While  he  lay  ill  of  his 
wound,  the  houfe  of  commons  put  oft'  his  trial  from 
time  to  time  *,  but  beginning  at  lafl  to  fufpe6l  that 
there  w^as  fome  collufion  betwixt  him  and  his  phy- 
ficlan,  they  enjoined  Dr  Heberden,  and  Mr  Hawkins 
an  eminent  furgeon,  to  attend  him,  and  report  his 
cafe.  Mr  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 
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■Britain,  admit  a  vifit  from  thefe  gentlemen  j  but  foon  after 
took  a  journey  to  France  to  vifit  bis  daughter,  who/ 
as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroufly  ill  at  Paris. 

The  commons  having  now  lofl;  all  patience,  and 
being  certified  that  he  had  refufed  to  admit  the  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  Tent  by  them,  proceeded  againfl 
him  in  his  abfence.  The  evidence  appearing  quite 
fatisfaftory,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  and  a  profecu- 
tion  aftertvards  commenced  againlf  him  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  on  account  of  an  obfeene  and  blafphe- 
mous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  mentioned  a  reverend 
and  learned  bifliop  in  a  molt  lhameful  manner.  The 
event  of  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  to  anfwer  the 
charges  againft  him,  he  was  outlawed,  which,  it  w^as 
then  fuppofed,  would  for  ever  confign  his  patriotifm 
to  oblivion. 

The  extreme  feverity  fliown  to  Mr  Wilkes  did  not  at 
all  extinguilh  the  fpirit  of  the  party.  A  general  infa¬ 
tuation  in  favour  of  licentious  and  abufive  writings 
feemed  to  have  taken  place  *,  and  to  publifii  libels  of 
this  kind  without  the  leaf!  regard  to  truth  or  juftice 
was  called  liberty.  At  the  very  time  that  Mr  Wilkes 
was  found  guilty  of  publilhing  the  infamous  pamphlet 
above  mentioned,  the  common  council  of  London  pre- 
fented  their  thanks  to  the  city  reprefentatives  for  their 
zealous  and  fpirited  endeavours  to  aflert  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  fubjedt,  “  by  their  laudable  attempt 
to  obtain  a  feafonable  and  parliamentary  declaration, 
That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  feizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publilhers  of  a  feditious 
libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by 
law.”  Their  gratitude  they  fliowed  to  lord  chief 
juftice  Pratt,  for  his  decifion  in  Wilkes’s  affair,  by 
prefenting  him  wfith  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  de¬ 
firing  him  to  fit  for  his  pifture  to  be  placed  in  Guild¬ 
hall.  Thefe  extravagant  proceedings,  however,  did 
not  pafs  without  ftrong  oppofition,  and  were  confidered 
by  the  fober  part  as  highly  unjuft  and  improper,  as 
well  as  Indecent. 

The  violent  clamours  which  had  been  excited  and 
Hill  continued,  though  in  a  lefs  violent  degree,  did  not 
prevent  adminiftration  from  paying  that  attention  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  which  its  prefent  fituation 
undoubtedly  required.  The  pra£l:ice  of  franking  blank  '• 
covers  to  go  free  per  poft  to  any  part  of  Great  Brl- 
re^ecl^°^"  tain  or  Ireland,  had  arifen  to  an  incredible  height, 

^  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  revenue-  The  hands  of 

members  of  parliament  were  not  only  counterfeited, 
but  the  covers  publicly  fold  without  the  leaft  fcruple  j 
and  befides  this,  the  clerks  of  the  poft  ofFxe  claimed 
a  privilege  of  franking,  which  extended  even  farther 
than  that  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  ;  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  reftrI6led  to  a  certain  weight,  but  the.  former 
denying  that  they  were  fubjeft  to  any  reftriftion  of 
this  kind.  The  matter,  however,  was  attended  with 
confiderable  difficulty  when  it  came  to  be  examined 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  found,  that  though 
the  vaft  increafe  of  franks  was  detrimental  to  one 
branch  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ferviceable  to  another 
by  the  immenfe  confumptlon  of  ftamps  it  occafioned  j 
but  at  laft  the  following  a£l:  was  paffed  as  an  effeftual 
remedy,  viz.  That  from  the  ift  of  May  1764,  no  let¬ 
ters  or  packets  ftiould  be  exempted  from  poftage,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  were  fent  to  or  from  the  king  •,  or  fuch  as, 
not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  ftiould  be  figned 
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by  a  member  of  either  houfe,  the  wffiole  of  the  fuper- 
feription  being  in  his  own  handwTitIng  5  or  fuch  as 
ftiould  be  directed  to  members  of  parliament,  or  other 
perfons  fpecified  in  the  atf.  It  was  likewife  enabled, 
that  printed  votes  and  proceedings  In  parliament,  fent 
without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  fides,  and  only 
figned  on  the  outfide  by  a  member,  ftiould  go  free, 
though  fuch  packets  were  liable  to  be  fearched  ;  and  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  thefe  regulations,  it  was  made 
felony  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years  to  forge  a 
frank.  At  this  time  it  w^as  proved,  that  the  annual 
poftage  of  letters  fent  free  would  amount  to  70,000!. 
and  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  clerks  of  the  poft- 
office  amounted  to  between  800I.  and  1700I.  each. 

Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  that  Plan  for fet 
for  fettling  the  iftand  of  St  John,  and  for  the  fale  of  thug  the 
the  lately  acquired  American  iilands.  The  former  was 
propofed  by  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  prefented  a 
morial  to  his  majefty  on  the  fubjefl.  In  this  he  de- conquered 
fired  a  grant  of  the  whole  iftand  of  St  John’s,  In  the  lands, 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  hold  the  fame  in  fee  of  the 
crown  for  ever  ;  fpecifying  particularly  the  various  di- 
vifions,  government,  &:c.  j  but  for  reafons  unknown, 
the  plan  was  never  put  in  execution.  The  fale  of  the 
conquered  lands  took  place  in  March  1764*  Thefe 
were  particularly  the  iftands  of  Grenada,  the  Grena¬ 
dines,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  Sixpence 
an  acre  w’as  to  be  paid  as  a  quit  rent  for  cleared  lands, 
and  a  penny  a  foot  for  ground-rent  of  tenements  In 
towns,  and  fixpence  an  acre  for  fields  j  but  no  peifon 
was  to  purchafe  more  than  300  acres  In  Dominica,  or 
500  in  the  other  Iftands. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfadlions  of  this  year  Renewal 
was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  for  which  of  the  char- 
the  latter  paid  the  fum  of  i,ico,oool.  into  the 
quer  as  a  prefent  to  the  public,  befides  the  advancing  ' 
a  million  to  government  uport  exchequer  bills.  Ano-  xaxttfon  of 
ther,  and,  by  its  confequences,  ftill  more  momentous  America, 
affair,  however,  was  the  confideration  of  methods  to 
raife  a  revenue  upon  the  American  colonies.  This 
had  been  formerly  propofed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  j 
but  that  prudent  minifter  wifely  declined  to  enter  into 
fuch  a  dangerous  affair,  faying,  that  he  would  leave  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  to  thofe  who  came  after  him  in 
office.  The  reafon  given  for  fuch  a  proceeding  was 
the  defraying  the  neceffary  charges  of  defending  them^ 
which  though  extremely  reafonable  in  itfelf,  was  done 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  excited  a  flame  not  to  be  extingulfti- 
ed  but  by  a  total  lofs  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
ftate.  Before  this  time.  Indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown 
out,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  for  the  colonifts  to  with¬ 
draw  their  dependence  on  Britain  ;  and  fome  difputes 
had  taken  place  betwixt  the  different  provinces,  which 
were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  of  the  French,  and  feem¬ 
ed  to  prognofticate  no  good.  It  was  thought  proper 
therefore  now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  lecu- 
red  but  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  w^ould  be  obedient  or  not.  They  contained  more 
than  t\vo  millions  of  people,  and  it  was  evidently  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  numerous  body. 

Some  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them  5 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminiftration,  that  the 
danger  muft  increafe  by  forbearance  j  and  as  taxation 
was  indifpenfable,  the  fooner  the  experiment  was 
made  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being  thus  determi¬ 
ned. 


^  ^  ^  .  .L  5 

Britain,  ned,  an  a<^  was  palTed  for  preventing  fmuggHng,  fo 
**“*^'"*^  that  the  duties  laid  on  the  American  trade  might  come 
A(^  ^^f^^into  the  hands  of  government.  At  this  time  an  illicit 
fii.cit^trade  trade  was  carried  on  betwixt  t  e  BritiQi  and  Spanifli 
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colonies,  which  Teemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and 
regulation  ;  and  was  no  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Spa- 
nilh  than  to  the  Britifli  court.  In  fome  refpedls,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fupprefiion  of  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
even  intolerable  to  the  colonills  5  for  as  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Britain  was  againil:  them,  it  was  impofiable 
they  could  procure  any  fpecie  except  by  traditig  with 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  paid  for  their 
goods  in  gold  and  filver.  This,  and  another  adl  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cafh,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  reafon  of  that  excefijve  refentment  (howm 
by  the  Americans  to  government,  and  their  abiolute 
refuial  to  fubmit  to  the  flamp-adl:  which  was  alfo  palTed 
this  year. 

The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  the  princi- 
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lilt  of  Man  objedt  of  adminillration  at  this  time,  the  fuppref- 
purchafed  lion  of  fmuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  wras 
by  govern-  taken  into  coiifideration.  Though  the  great  number 
Silent.  cutters  and  other  veffels  fitted  out  by  government 

for  this  purpofe  had  produced  very  falutary  effedls,  the 
ifle  of  iVIan,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and 
was  not  fubj  ^61  to  the  cuftomhoufe  laws,  lay  fo  conve¬ 
niently  for  the  purpofes  of  fmuggling,  that  the  utmoft 
vig  la  ice  of  government  was  not  fuflicient  to  fupprefs 
it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  betvv:xt  government  and 
the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
ceded  all  the  fovereignty  in  the  ifland  he  could  claim, 
and  cutters  w^ere  placed  on  the  coafts  and  in  the  har¬ 
bours  of  the  ifland  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

This  difpofition  to  augment  the  revenue  by  all  pof- 
fible  methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  ge- 
againft  go-  neral  opinion  of  the  opprvflive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
botMn^bri  purfued  by  government.  The  ill  humour 

tain  and  A-  Britifli  patriots  ftlll  continued  ;  and  the  ftamp 

Bierica.  kills  were  rvcelved  in  America  wdth  the  utmoft  indig¬ 
nation.  The  arguments  for  and  againft  American 
taxation  are  now  of  no  importance  ;  and  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  oppofi'ion  are  related  under  the  article 
United  States  of  America,  Here  we  fhall  only  take 
notice,  that  the  opp )  iti  >•.  of  the  colonifts  proved  very 
diftrefling  to  the  mother  country,  on  account  of  the 
Vail:  Turns  they  owed.  At  this  time  they  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  merchants  of  London  four  millions  Sterling  \ 
and  fo  ready  w^ere  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
fome  of  the  American  legillatures  pafled  adls  againft 
incurring  fuch  credit  for  the  future.  A  petition  on 
the  fubjeft  w’as  prefented  to  the  houfe  o^^  commons ; 
but  as  it  denied  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  it 
was  not  allow’ed  to  be  read.  It  vvas  then  pronofed,  on 
the  part  of  admlniftration,  that  the  agents  ftiould  join 
in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by 
counfel  in  behalf  o^  their  refpetftive  colonies  againft  the 
tax.  The  agents,  however,  not  thinking  themfelves 
'empowered  to  grant  fuch  a  petition,  the  negociation 
v;as  broken  oft*,  and  matters  wxnt  on  in  America  as  w^e 
have  elfewhere  related. 

In  other  refpe<fts,  the  miniftry  took  fuch  fteps  as 
were  undeniably  proper  for  fupporting  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.  Some  encroachments  having 
been  made  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  fuch  remon- 
ftrances  w^ere  made  to  their  refpedive  courts,  that  fa- 
VOL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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tisfaclion  was  quickly  made  ;  and  though  every  trifle  Britain, 
was  fuflicient  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  popular  party,  ^  v* 
it  w^as  impoffible  as  yet  to  find  any  juft  caufe  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  difpolition  to  tumult  and  inlurreftion,  485) 
however,  feems  to  have  been  now  very  general.  The 
filk-w'eavers  refiding  in  Spittalfields  being  di  ft  relied  for 
want  of  employment,  which  they  fuppofed  to  proceed  fields  wea- 
from  the  clandeftine  importation  of  Frenc  h  filks,  laid  vers, 
their  cafe  before  his  majefty  in  the  year  1764,  who 
gracioLifly  promifed  them  relief.  The  fufferers  were 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  public  j  but  this  Teemed 
to  render  the  matter  worfe,  by  confirming  them  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  indolence  and  idlenefs.  At  the  fame  time  a 
bill,  which  w^as  fuppofed  to  tend  to  their  relief,  being 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  aflemble  in  vaft  numbers, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  are  faid  to  have  amounted 
at  laft  to  50,000  5  feveral  diforders  were  committed, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  aflTiftance  of  the  foldiery, 
and  the  utmoft  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  that  the 
riot  could  be  lupprefled. 

During  this  infurreftion,  the  ferment  betwixt  the 
court  and  popular  parties  continued  with  unabated  vi¬ 
gour.  The  minifters  were  ftill  attacked  in  numberlefs 
publications,  and  accufed  as  being  merely  dependents 
and  fubftitutes  to  the  earl  of  Bute  5  nor  could  the  ut¬ 
moft  care  on  the  part  either  of  that  nobleman  or  the 
minifters  blunt  the  fliaftsof  calumny  and  mifreprefenta-  4^ 
tion.  An  accident,  however,  now  produced  a  con-Llnefsof 
fiderable  revolution  at  court,  though  it  had  very  kttle 
effedl  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  ^ 
an  illnefs  with  which  the  king  was  feized  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  which  filled  the  public  with  appre- 
henfions,  and  produced  a  bill  for  fettling  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  in  cafe  of  the  crown  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor.  In  fettling  this  bill,  minifters  were 
faid  to  have  behaved  with  very  little  refpe^l  to  the 
princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  and  induftrioufly  to  have  491 
excluded  her  from  a  fhare  of  the  government.  Thefe  f-k' 
proceedings  were  thought  in  a  great  meafure  to  have 
alienated  the  affe(ft;ion  of  his  majefty  from  the  miniftry, 
who  had  hitherto  been  In  great  favour  :  Nor  did  their 
fuhfequent  condu6I  fhow  them  to  be  at  all  defirous  of 
regaining  what  they  had  loft.  They  now  contrived  to 
have  the  earl  of  Bute’s  brother  turned  out  of  a  very 
lucrative  poft  which  he  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  and  in 
which  he  had  never  given  the  leaft  caufe  of  complaint, 

A  ftep  of  this  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  nor  could  it  recommend  them  to  the  popular  par¬ 
ty  in  England,  who  always  manifefted  a  perfeft  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  what  pafled  in  Scotland.  On  this  occafion 
Lord  Chatham  is  faid  to  have  been  folicited  again  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  which  he  had  formerly  filled  fo  much  to 
the  ratisfa(fl:ion  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it. 

A  new  miniftry,  however,  was  foon  formed,  at  the  New  min- 
recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  tersr.-com- 
duke  of  Grafton  and  the  honourable  Mr  Conway, 
ther  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  were  appointed  f^creta- 
ries  offtate,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  firft  lord  of  land, 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr  Dowdefwell  chancellor  and  un¬ 
der  treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  The  oftR'^  of  lord 
privy  feal  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and 
all  other  places  were  filled  with  men  not  only  of  knowm 
integrity,  but  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  people, 

Thefe  changes,  however,  were  not  yet  able  to  give 
fatisfa6lion.  The  opinion  that  affairs  were  ftill  mana- 
•  3  U  ged 
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Britale.  gtd  hy  die  «arl  of  Bute  continued  to  f>rey§ii,  and  v/as 
v-i— ^  induftrioufly  kept  up  by  the  political  writers  of  the 
493  time.  The  city  of  I.ondon  expreffed  their  difcontent 
The  c  a-  occafion  of  addrefiing  his  maiefty  on  the  birth 

gainft  Lord  o*  ^  third  ion.  i  hey  now  took  the  opportunity  ot 
JBute  ftill  alTuring  him  of  “  their  faithful  attachihent  to  his  roy¬ 
al  houie  ;  and  the  true  honour  of  his  crown,  whenever 
a  happy  eflabli/hfuent  of  public  meafuresfiould  prefent  a 
favourable  occafton  ;  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
exert  their  utmofl  abilities  in  fupport  of  fuch  wife  coun¬ 
cils  as  apparently  tended  to  render  his  majelly’s  reign 
happy  and  glorious.” 

Thefe  expreflions  fliowed  fuch  an  evident  difappro- 
bation  of  his  majefty’s  choice,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  offend  both  king  and  miniftry  ;  but  before  the  latter 
could  fliow  any  token  of  refentment,  they  loll; ‘their 
great  friend  and  patron  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  His 
death  happened  on  the  311!  of  0£lober  1765.  He 
had  been  that  evening  afllfling  at  one  of  thofe  councils 
frequently  held  in  order  to  put  matters  in  a  way  of 
being  more  fpeedily  difpatched  by  the  privy  council  ; 
tvhere  being  feized  with  a  fudden  diforder  of  w’hich 
he  had  fome  fymptonis  the  evening  before,  he  fell 
fenfelefs  in  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  ex¬ 
pired  almofl  inftantaneoufly.  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented,  not  only  by  their  majeftics,  but  by  the  whole 
nation,  being  univerfally  efteemed  not  only  as  a  brave 
commander,  but  an  excellent  member  of  fociety,  an 
encourager  of  induftry,  and  an  a61ive  promoter  of  the 
arts  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difeontents  w’hich  Inflamed 
the  American  colonies  continued  alfo  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  *,  nor  Indeed  was 
it  reafonable  to  expe61:  that  they  could  be  fatisfied  in 
their  prefent  condition;  commerce  being  almofl  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed,  manufa£lures  at  a  (land,  and  provi- 
fions  extravagantly  dear.  The  vafl  fums  owing  to  the 
Britifh  merchants  by  the  Americans  alfo  feverely  af- 
fe£led  the  trading  and  manufaflurlng  part  of  the 
country.  Thefe  amounting  to  feveral  millions,  the 
colonills  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay  unlefs  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  laws  fhould  be  repealed.  Adminiflration  were 
therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  inflantly  enforcing  the 
llamp  acl  by  fire  and  fword,  or  of  procuring  its  imme¬ 
diate  repeal  in  parliament.  The  lofs  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  rvas  now  feverely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  afiift  adminiflration  with  his  advice,  and 
Tvas  highly  refpe^led  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fenfe. 

At  this  period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wif- 
dom  could  have  prevented  the  confequences  which  en- 
fned.  Adminiflration  endeavoured,  as  much  as  perhaps 
was  poflible,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  either  of  rn fil¬ 
ing  inflantly  into  a  civil  war,  or  of  facrificing  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown  or  nation  by  Irrefolution  or  weaknefs. 
They  fufpended  their  opinion  until  they  fhould  receive 
certain  intelligence  from  the  American  governors  how 
affairs  flood  in  that  country  ;  and  their  letters  on  that 
occafion  flill  do  them  honour.  The  oppofite  party  ani¬ 
madverted  feverely  on  this  condu61.  They  infilled  on 
having  the  moft  coercive  methods  immediately  put  in 
execution  for  enforcing  the  laws  in  which  they  them- 
Telves  had  fo  great  a  fhare  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
496  wiihed  matters  to  come  to  extremities  before  the  fit- 
It  IS  repeal- down  of  parliament.  Pacific  meafures,  however, 
at  this  time  prevailed  :  the  flamp  a(51  was  repealed  5, 
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but  at  the  fame  time  another  w^as  made,  deefaring  tbe  'Erkalii. 
right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colonies,  but 
to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever. 

The  repeal  of  the  flamp  a^l  occafioned  univerfal  joy  Tranquilli- 
both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  as  parliament 
infilled  upon  their  right  of  taxation,  which  the  ^ppo- 
fite  party  denied,  matters  v/ere  Hill  as  far  from  any  real 
accommodation  as  ever.  This  ill  humour  of  the  A- 
mericans  w^as  foon  after  augmented  by  the  duties  laid 
upon  glafs,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  imported  into 
their  country,  while  at  home  the  dearnefs  of  provifions, 
and  fome  improper  fleps  taken  by  miniflry  to  remedy 
the  evil,  kept  up  the  general  outcry  agalnil  them.  A 
general  difpofition  to  tumult  and  riot  flill  continued  ; 
and  unhappily  the  civil  power  now  feemed  to  lofe  its 
force,  and  a  general  anarchy,  under  the  name  of  liber¬ 
ty,  to  be  approaching.  498 

In  this  flate  of  affairs  adminiflration  were  once  Return  of 
more  difturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkes,  who^^ 
had  returned  from  his  exile,  and  on  the  diffolution  of 
parliament  in  1768,  though  an  outlaw.  Hood  candi¬ 
date  for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  feveral  merchants 
and  people  of  large  property  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  a 
fubfeription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  defign  of  repre- 
fenting  the  city  of  London,  but  inflantly  declared 
himfelf  a  candidate  for  Mlddlefex.  The  tumults  and 
riots  which  now  took  place  were  innumerable  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  anlmofity  betwixt  the  two  parties,  that 
a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  will  net 
allow  of  any  particular  detail  of  thefe  tranfa61ions.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  on  a  legal  trial  the 
outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkes  was  reverfed,  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  for  his  offences  to  pay  a  fine  of  locol.  and 
to  be  Imprifoned  for  twelve  months.  Being  Idolized  by 
the  people,  how'ever,  and  powerfully  fupported,  he  was 
repeatedly  chofen  member  for  Middlefex,  and^as  often 
reje^ed  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  tumults  on 
this  occafion  were  not  aWays  ended  w’ithout  bloodfhed  ; 
and  the  interpofition  of  the  military  w'as  conflrued  by 
the  patriots  as  an  indication  of  a  defign  to  eflablifh 
minillerlal  authority  by  the  moH  barbarous  methods. 

In  Hiort,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England  and 
America  was  at  this  time  fo  very  much  alike,  that 
both  feemed  to  be  a<51uated  by  one  fpirlt,  and  the  ragO 
of  the  Engllfh  patriots  undoubtedly  contributed  to  con¬ 
firm  the  colonills  in  their  dlfobedierce.  ^  499 

The  dlffenfions  wEich  had  lo  long  prevailed  in  the  Blf^rence 
kingdom  did  not  pfs  unnoticed  by  the  other  ''Jncernuig 

pean  powers,  particularly  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Fpjkland^i 
Both  had  applied  themfclves  with  aflidnity  to  the  In-ifiands. 
creafe  of  their  marine  ;  and  many  began  to  prognoHi- 
cate  an  attack  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions.  The  Spaniards  firfl  fhowed  an  inclination  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  Britain.  The  fubje£l  in  dif- 
pute  was  a  fettlement  formed  on  Falkland’s  i Hands.  See 


the  fonthern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 


near  nic  luuLut^iii  cAnt.iiiiLj'  mv-  wvin.*-  - 

nent.  A  feheme  of  this  kind  had  been  thought  of  as  ^00 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  till  af- An  EngliHi- 
ter  Lord  Anfon’s  voyage  that  much  attention  had  rettlement 
been  paid  to  it.  In  the  printed  account  of  it,  his 
Hiip  fhow’ed  the  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Brazil  ^iftandso 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatefl  importance  to 

difeover 
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Britain,  difcover  Ibine  place  more  to  the  fouthward,  where  Oiips 
might  be  fupplied  with  neceffaries  for  their  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn and,  among  others,  he  pointed  out 
Falkland’s  iflands  as  eligible  for  this  purpofe.  When 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  his  lordlhip  alfo  forwarded 
the  fcheme  as  much  as  podiblc;  and  fume  preparations 
v/ere  made  for  putting  it  in  execution  :  but  as  it  met 
with  oppofition  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  afide  till  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was  revived  by  Lord  Egmont.  Commodore  Byron  be¬ 
ing  then  fent  out  with  proper  neceflaries,  took  poifef- 
fion  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  and  reprefent- 
ed  them  in  a  favourable  light ;  while  his  fuccelfor,  Cap¬ 
tain  McBride,  affirmed,  that  the  foil  was  utterly  inca- 
501  of  cultivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable. 

A  French  as  it  will,  the  Iflands  in  queilioii  had  attra<5l- 

colony  fet-  ed  alfo  the  notice  of  the  French.  So  low,  however, 
there,  had  that  nation  been  reduced  by  the  late  war,  that  no 
projetfl  of  the  kind  could  yet  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  public  expence.  M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet- 
tlement  on  Falkland’s  iflands  at  their  own  rifk.  The 
fcheme  was  put  in  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764;  and  a  fettlement  formed  on  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  fame  ifland  where  Commodore  Byron  had 
eftabliflied  an  Englifh  colony  on  the  weftern  fide.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  ftill  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  Englifh  commander  j  but  as  the  project 
had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  other  difcoveries 
and  advantages,  which  probably  did  not  turn  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  expectation,  the  French  adventurers  foon 
became  weary  of  their  new  colony  ;  to  which  alfo  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  greatly  offend¬ 
ed,  did  not  a  little  contribute.  M.  Bougainville, 
5°^  therefore,  being  reimburfed  in  his  expences,  and  the 
given  up  every  claim  of  difeovery  or 
Spaniards.  J'i^ht  of  pofTeffion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in 
1776,  took  poflefiTion  of  the  fort  built  by  the  French, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour  from  Port  Louis 
to  Port  Solidad. 

In  the  year  1769,  Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar  fri¬ 
gate,  happening  to  be  on  a  cruize  off  Falkland’s 
iflands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanifli  fchooner  which  had  been 
at  Port  Solidad.  During  all  this  time  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Britifli  and  Spanifli  fettlers  knew  of  one 
another  or  not.  From  the  behaviour  of  Captain  Hunt 
we  fhould  fuppofe  that  they  did  not  5  as  he  charged 
the  commander  of  the  fchooner  to  depart  from  that 
coafl,  being  the  property  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 
The  fchooner,  however,  foon  returned,  bringing  an 
officer  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  gave 
the  like  warning  to  Captain  Hunt  to  depart  from  the 
coafl,  as  belonging  to.  the  king  of  Spain.  Some  alter¬ 
cation  enfued  ;  but  Captain  Hunt,  not  choofingto  car¬ 
ry  matters  to  extremities,  fet  fail  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1770. 

At  the  departure  of  Captain  Hunt,  two  frigates 
were  left  at  Falkland’s  iflands.  One  of  thefe  was  loft 
in  a  fliort  time  after  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  1770, 
a  Spanifli  frigate  arrived  at  the  Englifli  fettlement 
named  Fort  Egmont,  with  a  number  of  guns  and  other 
warlike  iitcnfils  tor  carrying  on  a  regular  fiege.  In 
three  days,  four  other  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  the 
fame  manner  *,  fo  that  the  Englifli  commander,  Captain 
Farmer,  finding  all  refiftaiice  vain,  was  obliged  to  ca¬ 
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pitulate.  The  Englifli  were  ordered  to  depart  within  Bntam. 
a  limited  time,  carrying  with  them  what  ftores  they 
could  ;  and  the  Spanifh  commander  declared  himfelf 
anfwerable  for  w'hat  they  fliould  leave  on  the  ifland. 

The  time  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Port  Egmont  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  governor ;  and  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  the  rudder  was  taken  off  from  Captain  Far¬ 
mer’s  fliip,  and  kept  on  fliore  till  the  appointed  period ; 
after  which  the  frigate  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  in 
70  days  arrived  at  Portfmouth.  504 

An  infult  to  the  Britifli  flag  fo  audacious,  feemed  Parliament 
to  render  war  inevitable  unlefs  proper  reparation  was  '^^^T  tranf- 
very  fpeedily  made.  It  was  accordingly  mentioned  in  relating  to 
tile  fpeech  from  the  throne,  November  13.  1 770  ^  this  affair- 
and  an  immediate  demand  of  fatisfa^lion  for  the  injury 
was  promifed,  and  that  the  neceflaiy  preparations  for 
war,  which  had  been  begun  fliould  not  be  difcoiitinued. 

The  affairs  of  America  were  alfo  taken  notice  of, 
w^here  grounds  of  complaint  ftill  exifted,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ceffation  of  thofe  combinations  which  had  di- 
ftrefled  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Thefe  pio- 
mifes,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Falkland’s  iflands, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  general  fatisfadlion. 

The  fpeech,  as  the  work  of  miniftry,  was  moft  violently 
attacked  by  oppofition  j  and  an  addrefs  in  anfwer  to  it, 
it  was  faid,  w’ould  be  an  eulogium  on  minifters  who  did 
not  deferve  it.  News  had  arrived,  they  faid,  from  Falk¬ 
land’s  iflands  in  June,  which  fufficiently  demonflrated 
the  defigns  of  Spain  ;  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were 
left  open  to  the  attacks  of  that  power,  without  any 
preparation  being  made  on  our  part  to  refill  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  miniftry  w’as  faid  to  be  pu- 
fillanimous  ;  and  the  love  of  peace,  which  w^as  given 
out  as  the  reafen  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  refent  the  in¬ 
jury,  was  treated  with  conternpt. 

A  motion  was  now  made  in  both  houfes  for  an  in- 
•  quiry  into  the  condufl  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  that  all  the  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it 
fhould  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  demand,  how^- 
ever,  was  oppofed  by  miniftry,  who  iiififted  that  the 
law^s  of  negociation  precluded  the  idea  of  expoflng 
any  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confidence  while  the  nego¬ 
ciation  w’as  depending  *,  and  they  afferted  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  dilavow’ed  the  conduct  of  his  officer,  and 
promifed  fatisfa(ftion.  It  would  have  been  ralh,  they 
faid,  to  proceed  to  extremities  betwdxt  the  two  crow  ns, 
w^hen  perhaps  the  officer  only  w^as  to  blame  j  but  if, 
after  remonftrance,  the  court  of  Spain  refufed  fatisfac- 
tion,  we  were  then  authorized  to  force  that  juftice  wfliich 
was  refufed  in  an  amicable  manner.  50 s 

Some  time  before  this,  Mr  Harris,  the  Englifli  mi- 
nifter  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  difpatched  a  letter  sTan^fh 

Lord  Weymouth,  informing  him  that  a  fliip  had  arrived  ambalVador! 
from  Buenos  Ayres  w  ith  an  account  of  the  intended 
expedition  againft  Port  Egmont,  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  the  time  fixed  for  its  departure  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  aflerted  by  Prince  Mafe- 
rans,  the  Spanifli  ambaffador,  that  he  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  em¬ 
ployed  force  at  Port  Egmont  without  any  orders  5  and 
hoped  that,  by  difavowiiig  this  proceeding,  he  might 
prevent  any  raifunderflanding  betwixt  tlie  tw'o  king¬ 
doms,  To  this  his  lordihip  replied  in  a  fpirited  manner, 
afking,  among  other  things,  Whether  the  prince  had 
any  orders  to  difavow^  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  ? 
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Britain.  And,  on  Ins  reply  in  the  negative,  a  formal  difavowal 
'  was  demanded.  After  fome  time,  his  lordfhip  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  prince  had  orders  to  difavow  any  par¬ 
ticular  orders  given  to  Mr  Bucarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  he  had 
adled  agreeably  to  his  general  inilru6lions  and  oath  as 
governor  *,  that  the  illand  fhould  be  redored  ;  and  that 
it  was  expeded  the  king  of  Britain  would,  on  his  part, 
diiavow  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hunt,  whofe  menace 
had  induced  the  governor  to  atl  as  he  did. 

This  reply  did  not  by  any  means  prove  agreeable  *, 
and  loon  after  the  condu£l:  of  the  court  of  Spaiit  be¬ 
came  fo  fufpicious,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  of  Madrid  j  and  the  correfpondence  between 
Prince  Maferans  and  the  court  of  England  was  no 
longer  continued.  About  this  time  Lord  Weymouth 
rehgned  his  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Rochford  j  and  the  affair  of  Falkland’s  iflands  was  no 
longer  openly  fpokcn  of.  On  the  fitting  down  of  the 
parliament,  January  2  2.  1771,  however,  it  was  again 
brought  before  the  houfe,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Spanilh  ambaffador,  with  Rochford’s  acceptance,  were 
announced.  Prince  Maferans  then  dilavowed,  in  the 
name  of  his  mailer,  the  violence  ufed  at  Port  Egmoiit  j 
to  the  reftitution  of  which  he  agreed,  and  hoped  that 
this  reflitution  Ibould  be  looked  upon  as  ample  fatis- 
fadlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  not  affedfing  the  que- 
flion  concerning  the  prior  fovereignty  of  the  iflands. 
This  produced  a  new  demand  for  copies  of  all  papers, 
letters,  and  declarations  of  every  kind  relating  to  Falk¬ 
land’s  illands  :  but  though  it  was  now  feemingly  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  oppofite  party  affirmed  that  it  was  flill 
only  in  part  ;  for  befides  a  chafm  of  near  two  months, 
during  which  time  there  tvas  no  account  whatever,  none 
of  the  copies  of  the  claims  or  reprefentations  made  by 
the  court  of  Spain  fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
iflands  were  given  up.  Thus  a  fufplcion  was  produ¬ 
ced,  that  the  concealment  of  thefe  papers,  and  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  might  proceed 
from  fome  mifcondudl;  during  the  periods  in  queftion  j 
and  which  adminiftratlon  was  willing  to  conceal  from 
the  vrorld.  To  thefe  objedlions  it  was  replied,  that 
every  paper  which  could  be  found  in  the  feveral  offices 
had  been  prefcnted  j  and  that  if  there  had  been  any 
correfpondence  between  the  two  courts  of  which  no 
notice  was  taken  in  them,  it  muft  have  been  verbal  ^ 
but,  at  any  rate,  there  wt re.  papers  fufficient  to  enable 
the  houfe  to  determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
their  conducl  throughout  the  wffiole  tranfaftion  j  for 
every  thing  decifive  or  explicit  was  in  writing,  and 
every  writing  was  laid  before  them. 

All  thefe  excufes,  however,  could  not  yet  fatisfy 
oppofition.  It  was  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  France  had  interpofed  in  the  affair  ;  in  coidequence 
of  which,  a  motion  was  made  to  addrefs  his  majefly 
for  Informatiori  whether  any  fiich  interference  had  ta¬ 
ken  place,  and  of  what  nature  it  was,  or  In  what  man¬ 
ner  it  had  been  condudled.  I'he  miniiter  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  fuch  interference  ;  but  it  w^as  in- 
nfted  that  this  was  infufficient  ;  that  the  word  of  the 
king  w’as  requifite,  as  that  of  the  minlller  could  not  be 
fatisfadlory,  even  fjppofing  him  to  be  upright.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  correfpondence  in  wri¬ 
ting  had  taken  place  betwixt  the  two  courts  j  and  when 
the  miniffer  was  alked,  whether  France  had  ever  inter¬ 


pofed  as  mediator  ?  he  anfwered,  that  England  had  Britam. 
not  employed  France  in  that  lapacity  j  but  that  the  ^ 

W’ord  interpofed  was  of  a  meaning  too  vague  for  dire^l 
explanation  \  and  it  was  unufual  to  demand  verbal  ne- 
gociat’ons,  while  papers  were  laid  before  them  :  That 
as  all  Europe  had  an  eye  to  the  compromifing  of  diffe¬ 
rences  betwixt  dates,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
France  would  be  altogether  filent  *,  but  nothing  (fays 
he)  difhoiiourable  has  ever  paffed.”  Oppofition  (till  in¬ 
filled  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  account  of  verbal 
negociatlons  as  well  as  others  *,  and  that  if  this  right 
was  given  up,  a  minifter  had  no  more  to  do,  when  he 
wilhed  to  promote  an  infidious  meafure,  than  to  con* 
du(5I  it  by  verbal  correfpondence.  The  motion  how¬ 
ever,  w^as  loft  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houles. 

This  manner  of  deciding  the  queftion  was  fo  far  from  A  general 
allaying  the  general  ferment,  that  it  rendered  it  much  ffilLaJac- 
worle.  The  tranfadlion  was  conftdcred  as  entirely  Jhe^nTanner 
graceful  to  the  Britifh  nation  ^  nor  were  all  the  atgu-^n 
ments  that  could  be  ufed  by  the  minifterial  party  in  any  tbe  atlair  is 
degree  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  general  opinion. determined* 
1  he  reftitution  of  the  Illand  w^as  thought  to  be  an  in¬ 
adequate  recompenfe  for  the  affront  that  had  been  of¬ 
fered  \  and  the  objeclions  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion 
for  an  addrefs  to  return  thanks  for  the  communication 
of  the  Spanilh  declaration,  and  to  teftify  their  fatisfac- 
tion  v^’ith  the  addrefs  that  had  been  obtained.  ^  1  his 
addrefs  was  not  carried  without  confiderable  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  produced  a  protelt  from  19  peers.  On  the  part 
of  Spain,  how^ever,  every  part  of  the  agreement  was^  507 
oftenfibly  fulfilled  j  Port  Egmont  was  reftored,  and  the 
Britifti  once  more  took  pofieffion  of  it,  though 
in  a  ftiort  time  after  evacuated,  according  to  a  private 
agreement,  as  w^as  fu(pe<fted,  between  the  miniftry  and 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  of  this  no  evidence  ever  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  public. 

In  other  refpeds,  the  greateft  difeontents  raged 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fire  wdiich  happened  at 
Portfinouth  in  the  year  1770  excited  numberlefs  jea- 
loufies,  and  was  by  fome  imputed  to  our  enemies  on  the 
continent.  The  affair  of  the  Middlelex  ele6tion  was 
never  forgotten  j  and  notw’Ithftanding  many  repulfes,the 
city  of  London  ftill  ventured  to  prefent  new  petitions 
to  the  throne.  In  one  prefented  this  year  by  Mr 
Beckford,  the  lord  mayor  at  that  time,  they  lamented 
the  heavy  difpleafure  under  wdilch  they  leemed  to  have 
fallen  wdth  his  majefty,  and  renewed  a  petition,  fie- 
quently  prefented  before,  concerning  a  diffelution  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  met  with  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  anfwer:  his  majefty  informed  the  lord  mayor,  that 
his  fentiments  on  that  fubje6I  continued  unchanged  j 
and  that  “  he  ftiould  ill  deferve  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  people,  fhould  he  fuffer  hiinfelf  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  fuch  a  ufe  of  his  prerogative  as  he  could  not 
but  think  inconfillent  with  the  intereft,  and  dangerous 
to  the  conftitution,  of  the  kingdom.”  Mr  Beckford  Remark- ^ 
w^as  fo  far  from  being  dilheartened  by  this  anfwer,  fpeedi^ 

he  demanded  leave  to  fpeak  to  the  king  \  which  bdng|^^^^| 
obtained,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  confiderable  length,  and 
concluded  w  ith  telling  his  majefty,  that  whoever  had 
already  dared,  or  fhould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe 
infinuations  arid  fuggeftions,  to  alienate  his  majefty’s 
affeaions  from  his  loyal  fubjeas  in  general,  and  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
majeftv’s  perfon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 
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peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  conftltution  as  it 
was  ef^ablilhed  at  the  glorious  revolution.”  To  this 
no  aniwer  was  made  though  it  gave  great  oTence  : 
and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  afterwards  to  St  James’s 
with  an  add  refs  on  the  queen’s  fafe  deliv.  r  y  of  a  prin- 
cefs,  he  was  told,  that  ‘‘  as  his  lordflnp  had  thought 
fit  to  rpeak  to  his  majefty  after  his  anlwtr  to  the  late 
remoniliance  *,  as  it  was  unufual,  his  majefty  defired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

This  behaviour  of  Mr  Beckford  was  by  many  of  the 
court  party  cenfured  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  indecent, 
unprecedented,  impudent,  and  little  fhort  of  high  trea- 
fon  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  raifed  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 
He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaiife  of  the 
people,  dying  within  a  Ihort  time  after  he  made  the 
celebrated  fpeech  above  mentioned,  and  his  death  was 
reckoned  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  whole  partv.  Se¬ 
veral  other  petitions  were  prefented  on  the  fubjecfl:  of 
popular  grievances  ^  but  the  perpetual  negledb  with 
wdii^  h  they  were  treated  at  laft  brought  that  mode  of 
application  into  difufe.  A  new  fubjedl:  of  contention, 
however,  now  offered  itfclf.  The  navy  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  Tailors  everywhere  avoided  the  fer- 
vice.  'Towards  the  end  of  Augull  16  fhips  ot  the  line 
were  ready  to  put  to  Tea  5  but  the  legality  of  prefs  war¬ 
rants  being  queftioned,  the  manning  pf  them  became 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  new  lord  mayor, 
Brafs  Croft3y,  refufed  to  back  the  warrants-,  which 
proved  a  vexatious  matter  to  the  miniftry.  They 
were  farther  provoked  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to 
which  the  prefs  had  been  carried,  and  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  againft  fome  libellers  had  produced  many  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  the  powers  of  the  attorney  gene¬ 
ral.  He  had  filed  informations  and  carried  on  profe- 
cutions  ex  officio^,  without  going  through  the  forms  ob- 

ferved  in  all  other  cafes - I'his  (it  was  faid  by  the 

patriotic  party)  was  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a 
free  government.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the  virtue  or  principles  of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  The  attorney  a£ls  under  a  minifter, 
and  his  fenfe  o^  duty  mnft  be  very  ftrong,  or  his  inde¬ 
pendence  very  thoroughly  fecured  by  contentment,  if 
he  is  at  no  time  temoted  to  fwerve  from  the  laws  of 
confcience  and  equity.  It  is  in  Ins  power  to  give 
what  name  he  pleafes  to  a  paper,  and  call  it  fedltious 
or  treafonable  *,  then,  without  the  interference  of  a  ju¬ 
ry,  he  proceeds  to  try  the  offender  5  who,  though  he 
may  be  acquitted,  may  neverthelefs  be  ruined  by  the 
exnences  attei  ding  his  juftification.”  Examples  were 
citf*d  on  tins  occafion  of  very  flagrant  oppreft'ion  and 
injuftice  from  this  very  power  :  the  laws,  it  was  faid, 
were  become  changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  judge  j 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fabjed:  was  taken  from  him 
whenever  he  became  obnoxious  ’■o  his  fuperiors.  As 
thefe  proceedings  had  therefore  been  the  caufe  of  very 
gener  d  complaint,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amend¬ 
ing  an  a(ft:  'T  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary  to 
prevent  invidious  informations,  and  for  the  more  eafy 
reverfal  of  outlawrie.s  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench. 
This  motion  was  rejeded  by  a  great  majority ;  the  mi- 
nifterial  nartv  urging,  that  the  power  of  the  attorney 
general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it  had  been,  and  found- 
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ed  on  common  law.  The  abufe  of  power  was  no  ar¬ 
gument  againft  the  legal  exercife  of  it  it  was  dange¬ 
rous  to  overthrow  eftabliilied  cuftomsj  the  a(ftions  of 
the  attorney  general  were  cognizable  by  parliament, 
which  controul  muft  for  ever  prevent  a  licentious  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  power,  &c. 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  even  with  the  rejedtion  Diiputes 
of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  on 
this  head.  'The  courts  of  juftice  themfelves  were 
this  time  held  up  in  a  very  defpicable  light,  on 
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count  of  fome  late  decifions  which  had  been  deemed 
contrary  to  law  and  ufual  pradice.  By  thefe  the 
judges  had  alfumed  a  power  of  determining  whether  a 
paper  was  a  libel  or  not  *,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  jury 
was  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  fa6l  regard¬ 
ing  its  publication  ;  and  thus  it  was  faid  to  have  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  puniffi 
a  man  who  bad  been  found  guilty  of  publilhing  a  pa¬ 
per,  whether  feditious  or  not.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 
fpeech  on  the  Middlefex  election,  took  occafion  to 
mention  thefe  abufes  j  and  was  anfwered  by  Lord  Manf- 
field,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly 
pointed  at.  The  former,  however,  was  fo  little  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  anfwer,  that  he  drew  from  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  of  his  own  arguments  j  and  moved 
that  a  day  ffiould  he  appointed  for  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  condu61:  of  the  judges  \  in  wffiich  he  was 
ably  feconded  by  the  late  lord  chancellor.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  accordingly  moved  for  on  December  6th 
1770,  to  inquire  into  the  mattery  but  after  much  de¬ 
bate,  was  reje61ed  by  184  to  76.  The  afifair,  however, 
did  not  yet  feem  to  be  terminated.  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
notice  next  day,  that  on  Monday  he  would  communi^ 
cate  to  the  houfe  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  but  when  that  day  come,  he  produced  no¬ 
thing  but  a  paper  containing  the  cafe  of  Woodlall  the 
printer  as  tried  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  that  wdio- 
ever  pleafed  might  read  or  take  copies  of  it.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  exceedingly  frivolous,  and  greatly  dil- 
appointed  the  expe(ftations  of  the  whole  houfe.  His 
lordftiip  was  alked,  whether  he  meant  that  the  paper 
ftiould  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe  or  not  ? 
To  wffiich  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  luch  intention, 
but  only  that  it  ftiould  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  j  on  which  the  affair  would  probably  have  been 
overlooked  altogether,  had  not  the  late  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  who  all  along  ftrongly  fupported  the  motion,  ftood 
up  to  accufe  Lord  Mansfield,  from  the  very  paper  to 
which  he  appealed,  of  a  praeflice  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  England.  Hence  he  took  occafion  to  propofe 
fome  queries  relative  to  the  power  of  juries,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  his  antagonlft  to  a  debate  either  at  that  time 
or  Toon  after.  But  this  method  of  proceeding  w-as 
complained  of  as  too  precipitate,  and  an  excule  was 
likew-ife  made  for  not  affignlng  a  day  for  the  debate 
at  any  other  time  5  fo  that  the  matter  loon  funk  into 
oblivion.  It  was,  however  loudly  talked  of  without 
doors  5  and  the  judges,  who  had  already  fallen  much  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  people,  now  became  much  more 
obnoxious.  Pamphlets  w-ere  printed  containing  the 
moft  fevere  accufations  *,  comparifons  were  made  be- 
twfixt  fome  of  the  law  lords  and  their  predecefibrs,  and 
even  the  print  fliops  were  filled  with  ridiculous  and  fa- 
tirical  pictures. 

An  accident  vdiicli  took  place  Toon  after  contri¬ 
buted. 
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buted  alfo  greatly  to  lefien  the  character  not  only  of 
the  rainifterial  party,  but  even  that  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament  taken  colle6lively  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
to  an  extreme  degree  j  and  indeed  it  muft  be  owned 
that  nothing  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  hr  ft  affembly  of  the  nation,  or  to  that  of  the 
individuals  who  compofed  it.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  loth  of  December  1770  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chefter,  that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty, 
that  he  would  be  gracioufty  pleafed  to  give  orders  for 
quickening  our  preparations  for  defence  in  the  Weft 
Indies  and  in  the  M^'diterranean  ;  and  particularly  for 
fecurlng  the  polts  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  But 
while  his  grace  was  defcanting  on  the  negligence  of 
miniftry  in  leaving  pofts  of  fuch  importance  in  a  de- 
fencelefs  ftate,  be  was  fuddenly  interrupted  by  Lord 
Gower,  who  inlifted  on  having  the  houfe  immediately 
cleared  of  all  but  thofe  ivho  had  a  right  to  ftt  there. 

When  motions  (fald  he)  are  thus  brought  in  by  fur* 
prlfe,  and  -without  the  knowledge  of  the  houfe  as  to 
their  contents,  it  is  impoftible  but  fuch  things  may 
be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  general  ear  j  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpies  in  the  houfe,  in  or* 
der  to  convey  fecret  Intelligence,  and  expofe  the  na- 
kednefs  of  our  poflefTions.”  Plis  lordlhlp  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  complained  of 
the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Manchefter  as 
a  proceeding  both  irregular  and  iniidlous.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  conftdcrable  degree  of  altercation  j  and  the 
cry  of  “  Clear  the  houfe!”  refounded  from  all  quar¬ 
ters.  Several  members  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  find¬ 
ing  it  impoftible,  and  piqued  at  this  fhameful  beha¬ 
viour,  18  or  19  of  them  left  the  houfe  in  a  body. 
The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  then  prefent 
were  not  only  commanded  to  depart,  but  fome  of  the 
lords  went  perfonally  to  the  bar,  and  Infifted  on  their 
leaving  the  houfe  Immediately.  Thefe  unfortunate 
members  alleged  in  excufe,  that  they  attended  with  a 
bill,  and  were  there  in  the  dlfcharge  of  their  duty  j 
but  this  availed  nothing  :  they  were  peremptorily  or¬ 
dered  to  withdra-w  till  their  mefiage  (hould  be  deliver¬ 
ed  ;  and  after  going  through  the  ulual  forms,  w^ere 
turned  out  of  doors  amidft  the  greateft  tumult  and  up¬ 
roar.  In  the  mean  time  the  lords,  who  bad  juft  left 
the  houfe  of  peers,  had  gone  to  the  lower  houfe,  where 
they  were  liftening  to  the  debates,  when  the  com¬ 
moners,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  making  loud  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  affront  they  had  received.  This  was  re¬ 
lented  by  turning  out  indiferiminately  all  the  fpe6ta- 
tors  ^  among  w'hom  w’ere  the  18  peers  juft  mentioned, 
-who  were  thus  fliut  out  from  both  houfes.  The  affair 
terminated  in  a  mifunderftanding  betwixt  the  two 
houfes,  wTich  cantiniied  during  the  w'hole  feflion. 
Sixteen  lords  joined  in  a  proteft  5  and  in  the  warm- 
eft  terms  cenfured  the  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
as  well  as  the  unprecedented  behaviour  of  admini- 
ftration,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  fupprefs  the  free¬ 
dom  of  argument,  and  render  the  conduct  of  the 
houfe  an  obje61  of  cenfure  and  ridicule  to  the  whole 
world. 

After  the  difeuffion  of  the  affair  of  Falkland’s  iftands 
in  the  manner  already  related,  a  moft  unheard  of  in- 
ftatiCe  of  corruption  was  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
borough  of  New  Shoreham  in  SuJTex,  The  conteft 


was  Dccafioned  by  the  returning  officer,  Mr  Roberts,  Britain, 
having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when' 
the  other  had  87  ;  and  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
this  ftrange  proceeding,  the  following  feene  of  villany 
ivas  laid  open.  A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  called 
the  Chrijlian  Society  or  Club  ;  but  inftead  of  keeping 
up  the  charadler  indicated  by  this  title,  it  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  returning  officer,  wffio  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  it,  that  it  w^as  employed  only  for  the  purpofes  of 
venality.  A  fele61  committee  of  the  members  w^ere 
appointed  to  fell  the  borough  to  the  higbeft  bidder. 

The  committee  men  never  appeared  at  ele£lions  them¬ 
felves,  but  gave  orders  to  the  reft,  and  direded  them 
how  to  vote  \  and  after  the  eledion  was  over  ffiared 
the  profits  among  themfelves.  Though  all  this  rvas 
clearly  proved,  the  returning  officer  was  difmiffed  with 
only  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  having  trclpafled  upon  the  forms  to  be 
facredly  obferved  by  a  returning  officer,  A  more  fe- 
vere  punifliment,  however,  was  referved  for  the  bo¬ 
rough,  and  thofe  wretches  who  had  aflumed  the  name 
of  the  Chnftian  Club,  A  motion  for  an  inquiry  being 
carried  unanimoufty,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  incapa¬ 
citate  81  freemen  of  this  borough,  whofe  names  w^ere 
mentioned,  from  ever  voting  at  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  5  and,  for  the  more  effedually  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to 
prcfecute  the  committee  belonging  to  the  Chriftian 
club  :  the  members  w^ere  allowed  counfel  j  and  many- 
different  opinions  w^ere  offered  regarding  the  mode  of 
puniffiment.  Some  were  mercifully  inclined  only  to 
reprimand  them,  while  others  propofed  to  disfranchife 
the  borough  \  however,  the  bill  for  incapacitation  was 
paffed  at  length,  though  it  did  not  receive  the  royal 
affent  till  the  laft  day  of  the  feflion. 

The  unbounded  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs  now  call- Extreme 
ed  the  attention  of  parliament,  though  the  evil 
pcared  in  a  manner  incapable  of  being  checked. 
this  time  neither  rank  nor  cliarafter  w^ere  any  fecurity 
agalnft  the  voice  of  calumny  from  one  party  or  other  \ 
and  indeed  it  w’-as  hard  to  fay  on  what  fide  the  inoft: 
intemperate  violence  appeared.  The  miniftry,  how¬ 
ever,  provoked  by  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition,  made 
the  loudeft  complaints  of  the  freedoms  taken  wdth  their 
names  j  wffiile  it  w^as  retorted  by  oppofition,  that  the 
abufe  from  one  quarter  was  as  great  as  from  the  other. 

Some  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  complained 
that  their  fpeeches  had  been  mifreprefented  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  the  praftice  of 
printing  them.  It  was  now^  confidered  as  a  matter 
contrary  to  the  ftanding  order  of  the  houfe  to  print 
the  fpeeches  of  the  members  of  parliament  at  all ;  and 
a  motion  for  calling  t\vo  of  the  principal  printers  to  Conteft  of 
account  w^as  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.  The  the  houfe  of 
printers,  howxver,  did  not  attend  the  fummons  of  the  coirimons 
meffenger  ^  and  a  final  order  for  their  appearance  was 
directed  to  be  left  at  their  houfes,  and  declared  to  be  ^ 
fufficient  notice  when  left  at  their  houfes.  The  dif- 
obedience  of  the  printers  on  this  occafion  -w’as  un¬ 
doubtedly  heightened  by  the  favour  they  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  popular  party  ;  and  indeed  it  was  not 
without  the  moft  fevere  animadverfions  that  the  mi¬ 
niftry  w’ere  able  to  carry  their  motions  againft  them. 

This  oppofition  increafed  by  Its  being  farther  moved 

that 
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Biitain.  that  they  fiiould  be  taken  into  cuftody  by  tbe  (erjeant 
at  arms  for  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  'J'he 
temper  and  dirpofition  of  the  people  towards  the  houfe 
was  now  o ojeded,  and  the  great  impropriety  of  add¬ 
ing  to  their  alarms  by  any  unneceffary  ilrctch  of  the 
executive  power  j  but  the  majority  urged  the  necefli- 
ty  of  preferving  the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  and  putting 
an  end  to  thofe  excedive  freedoms  which  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  with  its  members.  The  ferjeant  at  arms  next 
complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  wnth  the  prin¬ 
ters  at  their  houfes,  he  had  been  treated  with  indig¬ 
nity' by  their  fervants  j  gn  which  a  royal  proclamation 
was  iffued  for  apprehending  Wheble  and  Thomfon, 
the  two  obnoxious  printers,  with  a  re^vard  of  50I.  an¬ 
nexed.  But  in  the  mean  time  fix  other  printers,  who 
had  rendered  themfelves  equally  obnoxious  on  a  fimi- 
lar  account,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  honfe,  though 
the  motion  was  not  carried  without  great  oppofition, 
during  which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and 
30. times.  Some  of  the  delinquents  were  reprimanded 
at  the  bar,  and  one  who  did  not  attend  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  into  cuftody  for  contempt.  Wheble  being 
apprehended  in  confequence  of  the  proclamation,  was 
carried  before  Mr  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he 
was  difeharged.  To  this  magiftrate  it  appeared  that 
Mr  Wheble  had  been  apprehended  in  diredf  violation 
o .  ^ 
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af  his  rights  as  an  Englifliman,  as  well  as  of  the  char¬ 
tered  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  London  *,  which  opinion 
he  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of 
the  fecretarics  of  ftate.  Thomfon  was  difeharged  in 
the  fame  manner  *,  but  the  captors  received  certificates 
from  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  promlfed 
rewards.  J.  Millar,  one  of  the  fix  who  had  refufed 
to  attend,  was  taken  into  cuftody  from  his  own  houfe 
by  the  raeflenger  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  this 
oners  viii  ^  conftable,  and  was  carried  along  with  the 

before  the  lord  may^or,  and  Aldermen  Wilkes 
ty,  and  im  Oliver  at  the  manfion-houfe.  The  lord  mayor  re- 
prifonsthe  fufed  to  deliver  up  the  printer  and  meftenger  at  the  re- 
medenger  quell;  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  after  fome  difputes 
I'J^efienger  w’as  committed  to  prifon,  as  he  had 
mons.  been  accufed  by  Millar  of  aflault  and  falfe  Imprifon- 
ment,  and  the  ferjeant  had  refufed  to  find  bail  j  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  immediately  releafed  upon  the  bail  being 
given. 

By  this  affront  not  only  the  majority  but  many  of 
the  popular  party  alfo  were  greatly  irritated  :  hosv- 
ever,  the  members  in  oppofition  took  care  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  abfurd  condud  of  admlnlftration  with 
regard  to  the  Middlefex  eledion  j  in  confequence  of 
which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  general  odium,  that 
the  people  thwarted  every  meafure  propofed  by  them, 
^20  and  eluded  and  defpifed  their  powder  on  every  occafion. 
Proceed-  The  lord  mayor  ivas  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  next 
ingsagainftday  j  at  wLich  time  he  pleaded  that  he  had  aded  in 
no  manner  of  way  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  his 
office  f  as,  by  an  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preferve  the  franchifes  of  the 
city,  and  his  condud  was  farther  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  terms  of  the  city  charters,  as  recognifed  by  ad  of 
parliament.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  ftiould  be  al- 
Vw’ed  counfel  ;  the  queftion  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  law^yers,  as  his  lordftiip  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contended  for 
an  exemption  from  that  privilege  by  virtue  of  charters 
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and  an  ad  oi  paiiianieni.  This  motion,  however,  was 
overruled,  it  being  infifted  that  no  counlel  could  ever  ^ 
be  permitted  againft  the  privileges  of  the  houfe.  This 
refufal  of  counfel  took  its  rife  from  a  tranfadion  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  noiv  pleaded  as  the 
cuftom  of  parliament.  Some  propofed  that  the  lord 
mayor  ftiould  be  heard  by  counfel,  provided  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  houfe  w’as  not  afteded  j  but  it  was  conli- 
dered  as  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree,  that  his  lordftiip 
ftiould  be  heard  by  cOunlel  on  every  point  except  the 
very  one  in  queftion.  At  the  fame  time  a  motion  was 
carried,  that  the  lord  mayor’s  clerk  ftiould  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes ;  and  notwithftanding  all  oppofi¬ 
tion,  he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  recogni- 
z.ince  of  Whittam  the  mefienger.  This  was  followed 
by  a  refolution  that  there  ftiould  be  no  more  proceed¬ 
ings  at  law  in  the  cafe  ;  a  great  altercation  enfiied, . 
and  feveral  of  the  minority  at  laft  left  the  houfe  in  the 
utmoft  rage. 

7'hough  it  was  now  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  minifterial  party  were  fo  ardent  in  the  profecutiou 
of  their  vidory,  that  they  refufed  to  adjourn  5  pro¬ 
ceeding  now  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  wdio,  as  well  as 
the  lord  mayor,  was  far  from  expreffing  any  lorrow  Andagainf^ 
for  what  he  had  done.  Some  propofed  to  cenfure  his  vldennan- 
condud,  others  were  for  expulfion  ;  but  when  it  was 
propofed  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower,  the  utmoft  coii- 
fufion  and  mutual  reproach  took  place  j  fome  mem¬ 
bers  declared  that  they  would  accompany  him  to  the 
place  of  his  confinement  j  others  left  the  houle,  while 
miniftry  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  perfuade  him 
into  fome  kind  of  apology  or  conceffion  for  what  he 
had  done  ;  but  finding  that  to  no  purpofe,  they  at 
laft  carried  the  motion  for  his  imprifonment,  and  he 
w’as  committed  accordingly.  Ample  amends,  how- Both  com- 
ever,  were  made  for  this  puniffinieiit  by  the  unbounded  mitted  to 
popular  applaufe  heaped  on  both  the  lord  mayor  and^^^®  Tower, 
alderman  on  this  occafion,  and  which  Indeed  tlireaten- 
ed  very  ferious  confeqiiences.  Some  days  after  the 
commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  lord  mayor  at¬ 
tended  at  the  houfe  of  commons,  feveral  very  alarming 
infults  were  offered  to  many  of  the  members,  particu¬ 
larly  Lord  North  *,  wdio  on  this  occafion  loft  his  hat, 
and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  interpofed,  and  expoftulated 
with  the  mob  on  the  impropriety  of  thtir  condu61, 
by  which  means  all  further  difturbance  ^vas  prevented  ^ 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  interference,  It  is 
fuppofed  that  the  fray  would  not  have  ended  without 
much  bloodihed. 

After  the  confufion  was  in  fome  meafure  difpelled^ 
the  debates  concerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took 
place.  PvTany  arguments  were  brought  againft  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther  In  the  matter  j  but  being  difregarded, 
the  minority  members  left  the  houfe.  His  lordftiip 
refufed  the  favour  oftered  him  of  being  committed  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  It  w'as 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  Towner  j  the  motion  for 
this  purpole  being  carried  by  200  againft  39.  Mr  523 
Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  to  attend,  wrote  a  letter  ad- 


dreffed  to  the 
ferved,  that 


fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  in  which  he  ob- 


1  ,  ,  •  ,  .  void  a  con- 

110  mention  had  been  made  of  his  being  a  teft  with. 

member  ;  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  wffiich  Wakes, 
he  had  been  duly  ele61ed,  w’as  to  be  granted  him,  he 
\vould  attend  and  juftify  his  condudl.  Adminiftration, 

however^ . 
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Britain,  however,  were  too  v'  ife  now  to  encounter  this  hero, 

-  anti  at  the  fame  time  were  under  no  little  emoarraffment 

how  to  get  off  ^  fo  at  laft  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ferable  of  ordering  him  to  attend  on  the  8th  of 
April  1771,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourned  the 
houfe  to  the  9th. 

The  many  affronts  and  indignities  which  adminiftra- 
tion  had  of  hite  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  now  ren- 
dered  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  method 
524  to  (Imw  that  their  authority  was  not  altogether  loft. 
Committee  Tor  this  purpofe  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot 
for  iuqui-  inquire  into  the  reafon  why  there  had  been  fo  many 
It  obftruaions  to  the  authority  of  the  houfe  ot  commons. 
tiruTtoThe  This  committee  having  fat  from  the  28th  of  March  to 
authority  of  the  30th  o^  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following  re- 
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port.  “  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  oblerve,  that 
in  the  diligent  fcarch  they  have  made  in  the  journals, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  iiiftance^  that  any 
court  or  magiftrate  has  prefumed  to  commit,  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  an  officer  of  the  houfe  for 
executing  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  They  further  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find, 
that  there  ever  has  been  an  inftance  \vhereln  this  houfe 
has  fuffered  any  perfon,  committed  by  order  of  this 
houfe,  to  be  difeharged,  during  the  fame  feflions,  by 
any  authority  whatever,  without  again  committing 
fuch  perfons."^  As  therefore,  with  regard  to  J.  Millar, 
who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of  the  meffenger 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who  for  the  faid  offence  is  now 
under  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  it  highly  concerns  the  dipity^  and 
power  of  the  houfe  to  maintain  its  authority  in  this  in¬ 
ftance,  by  retaking  the  faid  J.  Millar  5  the  committee 
recommend  to  the  confideration  of  the  houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  it  may  not  be  expedient,  that  the  houfe  fliould 
order  that  the  ftiid  J,  Millar  ftiould  be  again  taken  in¬ 
to  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  j  and  that  his  depu¬ 
ty  or  deputies  be  ftri6lly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  ma- 
giftrates,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perlbiis,  w^ho 
by  the  fpeaker’s  w^arrant  are  required  to  be  aiding  and 
affifting  to  him  in  the  execution  thereof,  for  fuch  af- 
fiftance  as  the  faid  ferjeant,  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
ihall  find  neceffary,  to  enable  him  or  them  to  take  into 
cuftody  the  faid  J.  Millar. 

5^5  Nothing  could  have  been  more  imprudent  than  the 
Thetffue  ^j-ging  with  fuch  violence  a  conteft  againft  fuch  con- 
teft  unf^r  temutlble  adverfaries  ^  and  in  which  they  were  finally 
%wable  to  baffiied.  What  they  intended  for  puniftiment  really 
-afforded  the  criminals  matter  of  triumph  and  exulta¬ 
tion.  Every  honour  that  the  city  of  London  could 
beftow  w^as  conferred  upon  the  magiftrates,  while  the 
complaints  and  execrations  of  the  people  at  large  be¬ 
came  louder  than  ever.  Every  ftep  taken  about  this 
time  by  adminiftration  feemed  calculated  to  add  to  the 
public  ill  humour.  Towards  the  end  of  the  feftion  a 
iniiTatisfac  blU  was  brought  in  “  for  enabling  certain  perfons  to 
tion  on  ac-  enclofe  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames,  adjoin- 
count  of  ttig  to  Durham  yard,  Salifbury-ftreet,  Cecil-ftreet,  and 
Beaufort  buildings  in  the  county  of  Middlefex.”  This 
bill  was  oppofed,"  as  appearing  contrary  to  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  was 
eafily  carried  through  both  houfes,  though  it  produced 
a  nroteft  in  the  upper  houfe  j  and  a  few  days  before 
the  r-fing  of  the  feftion,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
againft  it.  In  this  petition  it  was  complained  of  as  a 
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violent  and  unjuft  tranfa61ion,  totally  unprecedented  ;  _ 

being  nn  invafiou  of  the  property  which  the  cUy  claim-  ^ 
ed  in  the  foil  or  bed  of  the  river.  It  w^as  afterwards 
complained  of  in  a  remonftrance,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  urged  as  a  reafon  for  the 
diffolution  of  parliament.  _  ^  5^7 

The  only  other  tranfa£llon  of  moment  during  this 
feftion  related  to  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It 
now  propofed  to  raife  2000  men  in  England  for  the 
fervice  of  the  comply,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  But  after 
much  fpeculation,  it  was  lejeRed  as  unconftitutional 
and  dangerous  to  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  kingdom 
which  was  not  paid  by  government  j  and  that,  however 
inconfiderable  the  number  propofed  was  at  prefent,  it 
might  foon  be  increafed  on  any  frivolous  pretence.  ^  It 
wa^  likewife  urged,  that  it  w’ould  prove  an  obftruaion 
to  the  recruiting  lervice  for  our  own  army,  on  account 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  enlifting  in  the  Company  3 
fervice.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  urged  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fending  out  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
annually  to  recruit  the  Indian  forces  j  and  that,  unlefs 
parliament  fhould  adhere  to  the  promife  they  formerly 
made  of  affifting  the  Company  in  recruiting,  they 
would  be  dally  expofed  to  vaft  lofs  and  expence  from 
the  tricks  of  recruiting  parties.  The  feftion  rofe  on 
the  8th  of  May.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it 
was  obferv'ed,  that  the  fatisfa61ion  obtained  from  his 
Catholic  majefty  for  the  injury  done  to  this  kingdom, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  pacific  difpofition  wdiich  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  given  by  laying  afide 
their  armaments,  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  forces  by 
fea  and  land.  The  zeal  manifefted  by  parliament 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  world  of  its  affe61ionate 
attachment  to  the  crown  and  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
the  country.  His  majefty’s  endeavours  were  promifed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  wffiich  ftill  prevailed  in 
fome  parts  of  the  continent  •,  thanks  were  given  to  the 
commons  for  the  unanimity,  cheerfulnefs,  and  public 
fpirit  with  w  hich  they  had  granted  the  fupplies  *,  and 
an  apology  was  made  for  the  extraordinary  demands 
which  had  been  made.  The  fpeech  concluded  with 
advifing  the  members  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours,  in 
their  refpe6Iive  ftations  and  counties,  to  render  the  na¬ 
tional  happinefs  complete,  by  difcoii raging  needlefs 
fufpicions  and  domeftic  difturbances.  His  majefty  had 
no  other  objea,  and  could  have  no  other  intereft,  than 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people  ^  and 
it  was  his  earneft  wdfti  that  his  fubjeas  might  not  be 
prevented,  by  miftakes  or  animofities  among  them- 
felves,  from  enjoying  the  happinefs  they  had  in  their 

power.  , 

The  many  defeats  that  had  been  received  by 
tion  during  this  and  the  foregoing  feftions,  now  began 
to  difeourage  them  from  proceeding  fuch  lengths  in 
the  caufe  of  patriotifm  as  they  had  formerly  done. 

Many  of  them  had  alfo  loft  much  of  their  popularity 
by  taking  an  aaive  part  againft  the  printers  j  and  as 
every  motion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftra¬ 
tion  V  ^  general  difeouragement 

and  languor  began  to  take  place  among  the  popular 
party.  The  only  gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentio’iS 
were  the  city  magiftrates  and  printers  who  had  been 
punlftied  by  th  .  hou^c  of  commons.  On  the  rifing  of  the 
parliament,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman^  w’ere 
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Britain,  releafed  from  the  tower,  they  were  welcomed  by  every 
mark  of  congratulation.  The  city  was  Illuminated  j 
and  the  mob,  a«  uRial,  took  vengeance  on  the  refrac¬ 
tory  by  breaking  their  windows.  A  committee  was 
even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  profecution  againft  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  *,  but  as  this  did  not 
feem  likely  to  afford  any  redrefs,  they  determined 
once  more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  throne.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  the  1 0th  of  July  1771,  another  petition  and 
remonftrance  was  prefented,  the  fubje6ls  of  which 
were  the  embankments  on  the  Thames,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  againfl:  the  magiftrates*,  arvd  a  fpeedy  diflblution  of 
parliament  was  requefted.  But  this  met  with  as  un¬ 
favourable  an  anfwer  as  before.  His  majedy  replied, 
that  he  was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  real  grievances 
of  his  faithful  fubjeds  ^  but  he  was  forry  to  find  that  a 
part  of  them  ftill  renewed  requefls  which  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  refufed  to  comply  with. 

In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  when  the  parliament 
met,  January  21.  1772,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
performance  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  engagements,  and  . 
the  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers,  promifed 
a  continuance  of  peace  5  and  though  the  neceflity  of 
keeping  up  a  refpedable  naval  force  evident,  yet 
no  extraordinary  aid  for  that  purpofe  would  be  necef- 
fary  *,  and  he  concluded  with  recommending  the  mod 
vigilant  and  adive  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
country,  with  an  affurance  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
crown  to  remedy  abufes  or  fupply  defeds.  Little  dif- 
pute  was  made  about  the  addrefles  in  anfwer  to  this 
529  fpeech,  though  an  ample  fubjed  of  altercation  very 
Debates  on  foon  occurred.  This  w'as  a  motion  made  by  admini- 
the  aug-  ftration,  intimating  the  necelTity  of  railing  25,000  fea- 
mentation  fervice  of  the  current  year  ;  it  being  al- 

beroffea-  neceflary,  they  faid,  tor  us  to  prelerve  a  luperio- 

jmen.  rity  to  the  French  in  the  Eall  Indies,  which  had  not 
been  the  cafe  fince  they  fent  a  conliderable  fleet  thi¬ 
ther.  “  It  was  equally  neceflary  (they  added)  to  pre- 
ferve  the  prefent  drength  of  the  Wed  Indies  unim¬ 
paired  ;  as  the  Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  our 
fettlements  there  too  well  not  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them  fird  if  ever  a  rupture  fliould  take  place.  Twen¬ 
ty  of  the  bed  fliips  in  the  navy  were  alfo  now  employ¬ 
ed  as  guard-fliips,  and  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  fit 
^  them  for  adual  fervdee.” 

A  declaration  of  this  kind,  coming  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  afliirances  of  peace  that  had  been  given  from 
the  throne,  was  faid  to  be  a  contradidion  ;  that  the 
peace  edablithment  would  thus  be  augmented  till  we 
were  overburdened  by  it  j  500,000!.  would  thus  be 
added  to  the  national  expences  :  and  as  the  fame  aug¬ 
mentation  might  every  year  be  made  on  limilar  pre¬ 
tences,  we  fliould  thus  be  obliged  to  fubinit  to  the 
hardfliips  of  war  in  time  of  a  profound  peace.  If  the 
aflurances  of  peace  from  the  throne  were  well  founded, 
the  force  in  the  Ead  Indies  was  already  too  great  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  a  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too 
fmall  notwithdanding  the  propofed  augmentation  *,  and 
the  fame  way  Jamaica  was  likely  to  differ  from  the  in¬ 
feriority. 

Thefe  remondrances  were  by  no  means  difficient  to 
put  a  flop  to  any  meafure  which  had  at  this  time  been 
fuggeded  by  adminidration.  The  queflion  for  the 
augmentation  was  carried  without  a  diviffon  :  after 
which  the  fubje^l  of  religion  came  to  be  difeuflfed, 
Yoh.  IV.  Part  11. 
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This  tvas  occadoned  by  the  general  tendency  to  Aiia- 
nifm  01  Sociniatiifm,  which  had  for  fome  time  prevail¬ 
ed  to  a  great  degree,  and  had  at  lad  infecled  the  efla- 
bliflied  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fubfeription 
to  her  dandards  was  reckoned  intolerable  by  many  of 
the  clergy.  Meetings  had  been  frequently  held  by 
the  difeonterrted  members,  in  order  to  confide r  of  fome 
mode  of  relief  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Febiuary  1 77  2,  Petition  a 
about  250  of  them,  with  feveral  profeffbrs  of  laiv  and  gimift  fub- 
phyfic,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,^^^^^"^^^^^ 
expreliing  their  diflrati6fa(dion  wdth  fubfeription  to  Riiy 
human  forms,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  this  petition 
they  aflferted,  that  they  held  certain  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  from  God  alone,  without  being  fubje£l  to  any 
other  authority  5  fuch  as  the  cxercife  of  their  own  rea- 
fon  and  judgment,  by  which  they  were  indru61ed  and 
confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Chridian  religion,  as 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  accounted  it 
a  bleifing  to  live  under  a  government  which  maintamed 
the  fufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  inilru^  in  all  things 
neceffary  to  falvation.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
they  had  a  right  from  nature,  as  w  ell  as  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  judge  for  themfelves 
what  was  or  was  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  From 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  they  found  them¬ 
felves  in  a  great  meafure  precluded  by  the  laws  rela¬ 
tive  to  fubfeription  ;  by  w^hich  they  were  enjoined  to 
acknowledge  certain  articles  and  confedions  of  faith 
framed  by  fallible  men  as  entirely  agreeable  to  Scrip¬ 
ture.  They  prayed  therefore  to  be  relieved  from  fuch 
an  impofition,  and  to  be  redored  to  their  undoubted 
right  of  interpreting  Scripture  for  themfelves,  wfith- 
out  being  bound  by  any  human  explanation  of  it,  or 
being  required  to  acknowledge  by  fubfeription  or  de¬ 
claration  the  truth  of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith 
and  dofliine  whatever,  excepting  the  Holy  Scripture 
itfelf. 

The  affair  of  fubfeription  they  looked  upon  to  be 
not  only  a  grievance  to  themfelves,  but  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  their  rights  as  men  and  members  of  a  Prote- 
dant  edablhhment,  as  well  as  a  great  hinderance  to 
the  fpreading  of  the  Chridian  religion,  tending  to  dlf- 
courage  further  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  divide  communions,  and  to  caufe  a  mutual 
diflike  betwfixt  fellow  Protedants  ;  gi'dng  occafion  for 
unbelievers  to  reproach  and  vilify  the  clergy,  by  re- 
prefenting  them  as  guilty  of  prevarication,  and  of  ac¬ 
commodating  their  faith  to  lucrative  views  and  politi¬ 
cal  confiderations.  It  adorded  alfo  to  Paplds  and  o- 
tbers  difalfefted  to  the  religious  cdabliffiment  of  the 
church  of  England,  an  occafion  of  reflefting  upon  it 
as  inconfiftent,  and  authorizing  doubtful  apd  precari¬ 
ous  do61rines,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Scripture  alone 
w^as  acknowledged  to  be  certain  and  fufficient  for  fal¬ 
vation.  It  bad  llkewlfe  a  tendency  to  divide  the  cler¬ 
gy  among  themfelves  *,  fubje61ing  one  part,  who  af- 
ferted  their  privilege  as  Proteftants,  to  be  reviled  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs,  by  another  who  feemed 
to  judge  the  articles  they  had  fubferibed  to  be  of  equal 
authority  wfith  the  Scripture  itfelf*,  and,  laftJy,  it  oc- 
cafioned  fcruples  and  embarrafiments  of  confeience  to 
thofe  who  w'ere  about  to  enter  Into  the  ininiflry,  or 
prevented  the  cheerful  exercife  of  it  to  thofe  wdio  w  ere 
already  entered.  By  realon  of  thefe  embarrafl’ments 
the  clerical  part  of  the  petitioners  found  themfelves  un- 
X  dcr 
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der  great  difficulties,  being  obliged  in  Tome  fenfe  to 
"^join  with  the  adveiTaries  of  revelation,  in  fuppofing 
the  one  true  fenfe  of  Scripture  to  be  exprefled  in  the 
prefent  eftabliflied  fylfem  of  faith  ;  or  clfe  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  having  deferted  their  fubfciiption,  &c. 
while  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  profeffioiis  of  civil  law  and  phyfic 
could  not  but  think  it  a  great  hardOiip  to  be  obliged, 
as  they  all  were  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  even  at  their 
hril:  matriculation  and  admiffion,  though  at  an  age 
very  improper  for  fuch  important  difquifitions,  to  fub- 
feribe  their  alTent  to  a  variety  of  theological  tenets, 
concerning  which  their  private  opinions  could  be  of 
no  confequence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  entitle  them 
to  academical  degrees  in  thofe  faculties ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  the  courfe  of  their  lludies  and  attewtion  to 
their  pra^fice  did  not  afford  them  leifure  fufficient  to 
examine  hov/  far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the 
word  of  God. 

'Fhis  petition  was  prefented  by  Sir  William  Mere¬ 
dith,  who,  along  with  the  other  members  who  favour¬ 
ed  the  caufe,  enforced  it  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  toleration.  They  maintained 
alfo  that  nothing  but  hypocrify  and  prevarication  could 
arife  from  obliging  men  to  fubferibe  what  they  did 
not  believe  ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fubferip- 
tion  would  prevent  the  increafe  of  diffenters,  fo  very 
confpicuous  at  this  time,  and  incline  many  of.thern  to 
return  to  the  church.  The  articles  themfelves  were 
faid  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ^  that  they  con¬ 
tained  do6lrines  highly  controvertible  ;  and  that  this 
reftraint  on  the  confciences  of  men  was  of  all  others 
the  greateft  hardffiip.  The  majority  of  parliament, 
however,  were  found  inimical  to  the  petition,  though 
fome  who  oppofed  it  at  prefent  wiffied  for  time  to 
confidei  it  more  deliberately,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  clergy.  By  the  reff  it  was  urged,  that 
the  matter  of  the  petition  was  a  violent  infra6lion  of 
the  laws  of  the  Englifh  religion  •,  and  that  if  this 
was  granted,  another  w^ould  foon  follow  againft  the  li¬ 
turgy.  The  condu^l  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  in- 
ftead  of  being  founded  in  any  regard  for  religion,  had 
its  origin  in  hypocrify  and  diffolutenefs,  and  certainly 
proceeded  in  many  inftances  from  a  difbelief  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The 
complaints  of  men  w-ere  to  be  difregarded  when  they 
wiffied  to  profit  by  the  emoluments  of  the  church  with¬ 
out  fubferibirtg  to  its  laws  j  befides,  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  continue  the  church- 
government  without  alteration.  It  was  likewife  urged, 
that  if  people  were  to  be  reftrained  by  no  other  article 
than  an  affent  to  the  truth  of  the  feriptures,  the  church 
would  foon  be  overrun  with  impiety.  Many  had  al¬ 
ready  founded  blafphemous  tenets  on  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
every  man  has  this  right  for  hlmfelf,  yet  none  has  a 
right  to  obtrude  his  Angularities  upon  others  •,  and  if 
any  ofthe  clergy  found  the  delicacy  of  their  confciences 
affedled  after  they  had  accepted  of  benefices,  they  were 
■welcome  to  leave  them. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  oppofers  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  chara6ler  of  the 
clergy  from  the  imputations  laid  upon  them  •,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  legiOature  had  a  controuling  power 
over  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  confirmed  their  af- 
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fertion  by  mentioning  the  aa  againft  occafiona!  con-  Britain, 
formity,  as  well  as  another  againft  eleaive  patronages,  ■'■■""'v-— < 
both  of  them  paffed  fince  the  union  ;  and  it  ftemed  to 
be  the  general  wilh  of  the  houfe  that  the  profeffors  of 
law  and  phyfic  might  be  relieved  from  fubfeription, 
though  they  did  not  confider  their  ftiare  in  the  matter 
as  of  any  great  importance  to  the  public.  It  was  at 
laft  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  near  150. 

The  rejedlon  of  the  fubfeription  bill  was  followed  Rejected, 
by  that  of  a  bill  for  quieting  the  poffeffions  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubjeifts  from  dormant  claims  of  the  church  ; 
after  which  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to 
one  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  was  introdu¬ 
ced  by  a  meffage  from  the  king.  This  was  the  famous  Rc/a1  mar 
royal  marriage  bill,  occafioned  by  the  marriage  of  the  riage-bill, 
duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs  Horton,  a  widow  lady, 
daughter  of  Lord  Irnham,  and  After  to  Colonel  LuttreJ, 
and  that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  with  the  countefs- 
dowager  of  Waldegrave.  By  the  meffage  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  both  houfes  to  take  it  into  their  confidera- 
tion,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  fupply  the 
defe6ls  of  the  laws  then  in  being,  and  by  fome  new  re¬ 
gulations  more  effe6lually  to  prevent  the  defendants  of 
his  late  majefty  (excepting  the  iffue  of  the  princeffes 
wffio  had  married,  or  might  hereafter  marry,  into  foreign 
families)  from  marrying  without  the  confentof  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors.  In  confequence  of  this 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages, 
without  the  confent  above  mentioned,  to  be  null  and 
void.  The  defendants  of  his  majefty,  however,  if  a- 
bove  the  age  of  25  years,  might  marry  without  the  royal 
confent,  provided  they  gave  intimation  twelve  months 
beforehand  to  the  privy  council,  and  no  oppofition  to 
the  match  was  made  by  parliament  during  that  interval. 

This  bill  met  with  the  moft  violent  and  powerful  Protells  a- 
oppofition.  7'he  principal  arguments  againft  it  were  gainft  k. 
expreffed  in  two  protefts  from  the  upper  houfe,  and 
w^ere  to  the  following  purpofe  :  i.  The  dodrine  that 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  higheft  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  ftate,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  of  this 
realm  have  ever  been  trufted  with  the  care  thereof,  is 
both  abfurd  and  unconftitutional  ;  though  it  would 
from  that  period  have  the  force  of  a  parliamentary  de¬ 
claration.  The  immediate  tendency  of  this  w^as  to 
create  as  many  prerogatives  to  the  crown  as  there  are 
matters  of  importance  in  the  ftate  3  and  to  extend  them 
in  a  manner  as  vague  and  exceptionable  as  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  meft  defpotic  periods.  2.  I'he  eii- 
adfing  part  of  the  bill  had  an  inconvenient  and  impo¬ 
litic  extent ;  namely,  to  all  the  defendants  of  Geo.  II. 

In  procefs  of  time,  that  def  rlption  might  become 
very  general,  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  w^as  apprehended  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  grievance  for  the  marriages  of  fo  many  fub- 
jefls,  perhaps  dlfperfed  among  the  various  ranks  of  ci¬ 
vil  life,  to  be  fubje(fl:  to  the  reftrldllons  of  this  a6l;  j 
efpecially  as  the  abettors  of  this  do(ftrine  had  alfo  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  care  and  approbation  of  the  marriage 
alfo  included  the  education  and  cuftody  of  the  perfon, 

7ffiis  extenfive  pow’er  might  in  time  make  many  of  the 
fiift  families  of  the  kingdom  entirely  dependent  on  the 
crown  ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  all  endeavours  to  li¬ 
mit,  in  fome  degree,  the  generality  of  that  defeription, 
had  proved  lnefte6lual.  3.  The  time  of  nonage  for  the 
royal  family  appeared  to  be  improperly  extended  be¬ 
yond 
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Britain,  yond  tKe  limit  of  2 1  years ;  a  period  whlcli  the  wifdom 
^  of  the  conftitutlon  feems  w  ith  great  wifdom  to  have 
afTigned  to  minority.  4.  The  deferring  their  marriage 
to  the  age  of  26  might  alfo  be  attended  with  other 
bad  coniequences,  by  driving  them  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
againft  in  thofe  of  fuch  an  exalted  ftation.  5.  The 
power  given  by  this  bill  to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the 
age  of  26,  is  totally  defeated  by  the  provifo  which  de¬ 
clares  the  confent  of  parliament  to  be  ultimately  necef- 
fary.  Thus  great  difficulties  muff  be  laid  on  future 
parliaments,  as  their  filence  In  fuch  a  cafe  muff  imply 
a  difapprobation  of  the  king’s  refufal  ^  and  their  con¬ 
currence  with  it  might  prove  a  perpetual  prohibition 
from  marriage  to  the  party  concerned.  6.  The  right 
of  conferring  a  diferetionary  pow  er  of  prohibiting  all 
marriages,  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  leglfla- 
ture  wherever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature  5  which,  as  they  are  not  derived  from, 
or  held  under,  the  fanftion  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be 
taken  aw^ay  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever.  The  legif- 
lature  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  preferibe  rules  to  mar¬ 
riage  as  w^ell  as  to  every  other  kind  of  contra<51;  *,  but 
there  is  an  eflential  difference  betw^een  regulating  the 
mode  by  which  a  right  may  be  enjoyed,  and  eftabllffi- 
ing  a  principle  which  may  tend  entirely  to  annihilate 
that  right.  To  difable  a  man  during  life  from  con¬ 
tracting  marriage,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  contracting  fuch  marriage  dependent  nei¬ 
ther  on  his  owm  choice  nor  on  any  fixed  rule  of  law, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  any  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
is  exceeding  the  pow’^er  permitted  by  Divine  Providence 
to  human  legiflature,  and  dIreCtly  contrary  not  only  to 
the  divine  command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  do- 
meftlc  fociety  and  comfort,  Sic,  7  This  bill  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  produce  a  dlfputed  title  to  the 
crown.  If  thofe  who  are  affeCled  by  it  are  in  powder, 
they  will  eafily  procure  a  repeal  of  this  aCl,  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  it  ^  and 
if  they  are  not,  it  wdll  at  leaft  be  the  fource  of  the  moft 
dangerous  faClion  that  can  exift  in  any  country,  viz. 
one  attached  to  the  pretender  to  the  crown  ;  w’hofe 
claim,  he  may  aflert,  has  been  fet  afide  by  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  an  aCl  to  which  the  legiflature 
was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  8.  The  bill  provides  no  fecurity 
againfl;  the  improper  marriages  of  princefles  married 
into  foreign  families,  and  thofe  of  their  iflue  j  w^hlch 
may  full  as  materially  afFeCf  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
as  the  marriages  of  princes  refiding  in  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  It  provides  no  remedy  againfl:  the 
improper  marriage  of  the  king  reigning,  though  evi¬ 
dently  the  mofl  important  of  all  others  to  the  public. 
It  provides  nothing  againfl  the  indifereet  marriage  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  being  regent  at  the  age  of  21  ; 
nor  furnifties  any  remedy  againfl  his  permitting  fuch 
marriages  to  others  of  the  blood- royal,  being  fully  in- 
vefled  with  the  legal  power  for  this  purpofe,  without 
the  alTiflance  of  council. 

The  anfwer  to  all  thefe  arguments  was,  that  the  in¬ 
conveniences  fo  much  talked  of  were  merely  imagina¬ 
ry  j  and  if  the  king  Ihould  make  any  improper  ufe  of 
his  authority,  parliament  had  It  either  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  effe61,  or  to  punifli  the  minlfler  who  advifed 
k.  The  crown,  it  was  faid,  was  diihonouied  by  im- 
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proper  conne<flions,  and  many  of  the  greatefl  national 
calamities  haye  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  be-  *' 
tween  the  royal  family  and/ubjedls  j  and  that  if,  from 
after  experience,  we  fliould  find  any  material  grievan¬ 
ces  enfue  from  this  act,  it  could  as  eafily  be  repealed  at 
that  time  as  thrown  out  now^,  and  on  better  grounds.  It 
was  very  rapidly  carried  through  both  houfes;  in  the  up¬ 
per  houfe  by  90  to  26  *,  and  in  the  lower  by  165  to  1 15. 

Though  the  late  decifion  concerning  fubfeription  to 
the  39  articles  did  not  feem  to  promlfe  much  fuccefs  bADor 
to  any  innovations  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  cafe 
diflenting  miniflers  was  introduced  foon  after  the  dlf-  pj-opofeA. 
cuflTion  of  the  royal  marriage  a6l ;  the  advocates  for  it 
being  encouraged  to  bring  it  forward  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  fav'ourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  fubfeription  bill.  A  petition  w’as  now 
prefeiited  by  a  great  body  of  thefe  people,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  the  hardfliip  of  fubferibing  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  This, 
however,  was  mofl  violently  oppofed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  former  bill,  though  with  very  little  fuccefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it  was  carried  through 
by  a  prodigious  majority.  Here  it  was  maintained 
that  nothing  can  advance  the  true  interefl  of  religion 
fo  much  as  toleration  *,  and  if  articles  of  fubfeription 
are  neceffary,  it  mufl  only  be  for  men  deflitute  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  who  would,  in  compliance  wdth  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  readily  fubferibe  to  one  fet  of  articles  as 
another.  If  thus  any  of  the  fundamental  do6lrines  of 
Chriftlanity  are  impugned,  there  are  abundance  of 
laws  in  exiflence  to  corretfl  the  impiety.  The  dififent- 
ers  have  indeed  altered  fome  of  their  original  forms 
and  do0;rlnes,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indiflerence. 

It  is  the  effedi  of  learning,  leifure,  and  refinement,  to 
give  men  many  opportunities  of  altering  eflabliflied 
forms.  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  and  always 
will  be.  The  diflenters  have  long  been  virtually  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  fubfeription  j  and  yet  the  piety  and 
decency  of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  no  fuch  laws  are  in  being,  fufhciently 
fliow  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  fledfafl  in  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  religion,  will  not  be  confined  nor  influenced  by 
laws  of  human  invention.  But  though  the  diflenters 
enjoy  full  liberty  by  connivance  at  prefent,  where  is 
their  fecurity  againfl  the  fudden  attacks  of  malice  and 
envy,  which  may  be  backed  by  the  fanftlon  of  law  ? 

Every  negleft  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  neceflfity  of  abrogating  that  law' :  and  li¬ 
berty  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  it  is  enjoyed  by  an 
overfight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our  fuperiors.  In  theRejedled. 
houfe  of  lords,  however,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  70.  Here  the  doftrine  of  univerfal  toleration 
wras  flrenuoufly  oppofed,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
fet  forth  to  w'hlch  the  church  of  England  w’ould  be 
expofed  by  departing  from  the  laws  w’hich  guarded  its 
privileges.  7'he  diflenters,  it  was  faid,  had  great  caufe 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed  by  conni¬ 
vance  ;  and  the  laws  were  only  kept  on  record  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  curb,  lefl  in  the  degenerecy  of  a  declining  king¬ 
dom,  religion  fliould  be  deflitute  of  proteflion  againfl; 
herefy  and  blafphemy. 

7"he  only  other  affairs  of  this  feflion  w^ere  fome  at¬ 
tempts  at  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eafl  India  - 
Company,  which  w^ere  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation.  India 
Thefe,  however,  did  not  come  under  conflderation  till  affairs. 

3X2  the 
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Britain,^  the  next  feflion,  which  took  place  November  26. 

^  r— 1772,  when  his  majefty  gave  this  fituation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  as  a  reafon  why  he  had  called 
them  together  fooner  than  ufuaL  I'lie  continuance  of 
the  pacific  dilpoiitioii  of  other  powers  was  mentioned," 
and  fatisfa^^ion  expreffed  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  naval  ella- 
blifliment,  though  a  great  force  mufl  always  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  thefe  kingdoms*.  Economy 
w^as  promifed  with  regard  to  the  fupplies,  and  it  w^as 
recommended  to  take  every  method  that  could  be  de- 
vlfed  to  remedy  the  dearnefs  of  provifions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaif  India  Company  took  up  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  prefent  lefTion.  It  had  been  pro- 
je6led,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1667,  'vhen  they  were 
in  a  very  flourilhing  condition,  to  bring  them  under 
the  infpe6Iion  of  government,  that  the  nation  might' 
lliare  the  immenfe  wealth  fuppofed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  company.  The  defign,  however,  did  not  fucceed 
at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have  been  eafily 
brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  company 
been  embarraffed  by  the  bad  condud  of  their  fervants. 
During  the  lalf  feflion  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
reftraining  the  governor  and  council  from  all  kind  of 
trade,  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
pany  over  Its  fervants.  The  bill,  however,  w^as  rejec- 
cd  after  the  fecond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought 
to  have  been  propofed  only  to  introduce  the  fucceed- 
ing  bufinefs.  Tne  debates  on  the  fubje6f  procured  in 
a  great  meafure  the  general  belief  of  two  points  of 
much  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme,  viz. 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  in  a 
very  bad  fituation,  owdng  to  the  behaviour  of  Its  fer¬ 
vants  ;  and  that  the  company  w^as  at  any  rate  infufli- 
cient  for  the  government  of  fuch  extenfive  polfeliions; 
of  confequence  that  there  was  an  evident  neceflity  of 
giving  up  the  management  of  it  to  the.  crowm.  A  mo¬ 
tion  w’as  now  made  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  un¬ 
connected  with  adminiftratlon,  for  a  feleCt  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  many 
reafons  were  urged  agaliifl  this  appoIntm«nt,  particu¬ 
larly  that  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  bufinefs 
of  fuch  Importance  5  tliat  the  committee,  being  a  fecret 
one,  w^as  not  accountable  for  its  conduCt  5  and  that  as 
the  minifler  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  committee,  confiderable  partiality 
might  on  that  account  take  place.  The  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carried  without  a  divifion  5  and  the  members 
W’ere  cbofen  by  ballot. 

1  he  affairs  of  the  Eafl  India  Company  proceeded 
from  bad  to  w^orfe  during  the  recefs.  The  treafury  at 
home  was  quite  exhaufled  j  while  bills  to  a  vafl  amount 
drawm  on  Bengal  w’ere  nearly  due  5  which,  with  their 
debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  oftices,  along  with 
the  funi  to  be  paid  to  government,  reduced  then>  almolf 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  They  were  therefore  re¬ 
duced  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  a  fum  of  money 
from  adminiflration  :  but  their  application  was  received 
with  great  indifference.  The  ininifter  defired  them  to 
apply  to  parliament.  The  reports  of  the  feleCl  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promife  of 
fecrecy,  were  publiflied,  and  gave  the  public  no  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  company’s  fervants. 
On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  minifler  moved  for 
another  committee,  under  the  title  of  the  committee  of 
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fecrecy y  to  confifl  of  13  perfons,  for  taking  into  confl-  Brltainr 
deration  the  llate  of  the  company’s  affairs  5  which  ‘ 
might  thus  undergo  a  full  invefligatlon  without  any 
thing  being  known  to  the  w'orld,  which  had  excited 
fuch  Indignation  in  the  former  cafe.  The  members  of 
this  new'  committee  w'ere  alfo  to  be  chofen  by  ballot ; 
fo  that  no  objeclion  could  militate  againft  them  that 
did  not  militate  with  equal  flrength  againfl  the  whole 
houfe.  It  w'as  objeded,  that  this  mode  of  fecret  in¬ 
quiry,  by  a  fmall  number,  was  unprecedented  and  un- 
conftitutional  j  that  the  members  would  in  effeft  be 
nominated  by  the  minifler,  and  a6l  under  his  diretSlionj 
and  that  a  free  Invefligatlon  by  the  whole  parliament 
was  elfentially  different  from  that  by  a  fecret  commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  latter  cafe,  every  Information  that  the 
minifler  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  withheld; 
at  any  rate,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  is  an  evident  ab- 
furdlty  j  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fecret  than 
during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  muft  be  laid  before  the  public  ;  and  in  cafe  of  un- 
jufl  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no  means  of  being 
undeceived.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  were  of  no  avail 
at  prefent.  The  committee  of  fecrecy  w^as  carried,  as 
the  other  had  been,  without  a  divifion  ;  and,  as  had 
been  predidled,  the  members,  though  chofen  by  bal¬ 
lot,  w'ere  almoft  all  of  them  devoted  to  adminiflration. 

The  fele6l  committee  w'as  likewife  revived,  that  they 
might  be,  as  it  w'as  faid,  checks  upon  one  another  ;  fo 
that  betw’een  them  the  nation  would  have  every  requi- 
fite  degree  of  information  on  the  W'hole  affair. 

In  a  very  fliort  time  after  the  appointment  of  the  Refti^Ling- 
fecret  committee,  a  report  w'as  given  in,  flating  that  the  bill  propo- 
c^mpany  w'ere  in  great  diflrefs  for  w'ant  of  money;  and^^* 
as  this  was  the  cale,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for 
reftraining  them  from  fending  out  fupervifors  to  India, 
a  fcheme  which  they  had  meditated  at  this  time.  The 
minifler  and  his  adherents  enlarged  greatly  on  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  bill ;  w'hich,  they  faid,  w*as  highly  expe¬ 
dient*  It  was  the  fincere  wifli  of  parliament  to  render 
them  a  great  and  glorious  company  :  it  w'as  abfolutely 
necellhry  for  this  purpofe  not  to  allow  them  to  engage 
in  an  expenfive  commiflTion,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs 
were  fo  much  embarraffed  that  they  w^ere  obliged  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  government  for  a  loan.  It  was  even  doubted 
whether  the  company,  without  the  famflion  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority,  had  pow’er  to  appoint  a  commlffion 
of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minifler’s  propo- 
fal  was  faid  by  oppofitioii  to  be  unconftitutional  and  in- 
fidious.  The  want  of  calh  at  prefent  experienced  by 
the  Eaft  India  Company  w'as  not  of  fuch  great  impor¬ 
tance,  their  credit  being  then  as  fully  eflablifhed  as  even 
They  had  made  choice  of  a  fet  of  men  In  whom  they 
could  confide  ;  the  many  Ioffes  occafioned  by  their  fer¬ 
vants  rendered  the  commiffion  indifpenfably  neceffary  ; 
and  the  expence  w’ould  be  paid  from  the  favings  which 
muft  undoubtedly  arife  from  fo  prudent  a  flep.  It  was 
unreafonable,  becaufe  the  Eafl  India  Company,  or  any 
other,  are  diftrefied,  to  allow'  them  no  opportunities  of 
extricating  themfelves.  The  company  could  not  be 
faid  to  want  refpe6l  for  parliament ;  they  had  Ihowed 
this  already  by  delaying  the  departure  of  the  commif- 
fion  till  the  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfe  was  finifhed  : 
nor  could  they  be  wanting  in  refpe<fl  to  their  owm  in- 
terefl,  charader,  and  conftitution ;  which  they  feemed 
to  fliow  by  every  poflibLe  mark  of  oppofition  to  th?s 
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Britain,  bill.  Admiiiiftration  boafted  of  thtir  intentions  and 
y--  .  ^yblies  to  render  this  company  great  and  glorious; 

but  how  could  we  expect  greatnefs  or  glory  to  proceed 
from  a  quarter  where  it  did  not  exill  ?  The  dignity  of 
parliament  was  lefiened,  and  its  gl®ry  elfaced,  by  the 
conduct:  of  miniflers,  and  the  many  wanton  adls  of  au¬ 
thority  lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious  method  of 
rendering  a  company  great  and  glorious  to  plunder  the 
proprietors  of  immenfe  fums  of  money  by  exorbitant 
grants,  or  by  taking  away  their  charters  j  for  after 
this  a61:  it  was  plain  that  charters  could  no  longer  be 
depended  upon.  Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  offered  to  pledge 
themfelves,  that  the  commifTion  of  fiipervifion  fliould 
not  be  allowed  to  depart  until,  from  further  reports,  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  company’s  affairs  fhould  be  ac¬ 
quired.  This,  however,  was  inllantly  rejefted,  it  be¬ 
ing  faid  to  be  defe6five  in  fecurity  j  that  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  would  not  fcruple  to  make  an  agreement 
of  this  kind  to  day  and  break  it  to  morrow  j  which 
could  only  be  prevented  by  an  a6t  of  parliament, 
efpccially  as  the  miniflry  had  no  motives  for  promo¬ 
ting  this  meafure,  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
company,  and  a  defire  to  reftore  its  affairs  to  a  better 
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lnet!ed;«al  Notwithflanding  all  the  arguments  ufed  by  admini- 
attempts  of  flration  in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,  the  company 
the  compa-  Y\rere  fo  far  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that 
vLt°thr*  every  endeavour  to  prevent  its  paffing  into 

paffin^  of  a  law.  I'hey  petitioned  3  and  fome  of  their  fervants 
the  bill.  were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  order  to 
fliow  the  neceffity  of  fupervifors  being  feiit  out,  who 
might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  affairs  to  fome  or¬ 
der  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  enabled  to  curb  the 
exceffes  of  which  the  company’s  fervants  had  too  fre¬ 
quently  been  guilty.  During  this  examination  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  from  the  year  1765  to  1773  the  expen^ 
ces  of  the  company  had  increafed  from  700,000!.  to 
1,700,000!.  annually,  and  that  government  had  recei¬ 
ved  near  two  millions  from  the  company  every  year  5 
that  they  had  immenfe  profits  in  extraordinaries,  while 
the  proprietors  loft  confiderably  of  the  dividend  which 
the  profits  of  their  trade  alone  would  have  produced. 
In  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  however,  tlie  bill  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  company  from  fending  out  any  commifTion  of 
fupervifion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  153  to  2S, 
In  th«  houfe  of  lords  it  met  with  firailar  fuccefs,  being 
carried  by  26  to  6,  though  the  minority  thouglit  pro- 
Proteft  a-  per  to  enter  a  proteft.  The  reafons  given  againft  it  in 
gainft  it  in  this  proteft  were,  that  it  took  away  from  a  great  body 
the  houfe  corporate,  and  from  feveral  free  fubjedls  of  this  realm, 
^  the  exercife  of  a  legal  franchife,  without  any  legal 

caufe  of  forfeiture  affigned.  The  perfons  appointing 
the  commilTioners  had  by  law  a  right  to  eleft,  and 
the  perfons  chofen  had  a  legal  capacity  of  being  eleft- 
ed.  The  fupervifors  had  a  full  right  vefted  in  them 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  conditions  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  3  but  though  no  abufe  was  fuggefted,  nor 
any  delinquency  charged  upon  them,  thofe  legal  rights 
and  capacities  were  taken  away  by  a  mere  arbitrary 
a61;  of  power,  the  precedent  for  which  leaves  no  fort 
of  fecurity  to  the  fubjeft  for  his  liberties.  The  bill 
feemed  likewife  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  public 
faith.  The  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  was 
granted  by  the  crown,,  authorized  by  a£l  of  parliament, 


and  purchafed  for  valuable  confideiations  of  money  lent  Bniaui, 
and  paid.  By  this  the  company  were  allowed  to  ma- 
nage  their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  proper,  and  by 
perfons  of  their  own  appointment  3  but  by  this  bill  the 
exercife  of  the  power  juft  mentioned  was  fufpended 
for  a  time,  and  by  grounding  the  fupervifion  upon 
the  adlual  interference  of  parliament  with  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  eftablifhed  a  principle  which  might' 
be  ufed  for  perpetuating  the  reftraint  to  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  fettle  the 
legal  boundary  of  legillative  power,  but  it  is  evident 
that  parliament  is  as  much  bound  as  any  individual 
to  obferve  its  own  compafts  3  otherwfife  it  is  irnpof- 
fible  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  public  faith,  or 
how  public  credit  can  fubfift.  It  appeared  by  evi¬ 
dence  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
that  the  company  had  received  affurances  from  their 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  commifTion  for  fuperintending  and  regulating 
their  affairs  would  be  approved  by  adminiftration  3 
and  it  W’as  extremely  hard  that  they  fliould  be  able  to 
find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  privileges  againft 
thofe  very  minifters  under  wdiofe  famftion  they  had 
reafon  to  believe  they  w^ere  all  along  a61ing.  It  w  as 
alfo  the  more  Incumbent  on  the  company  at  prefent 
to  give  the  moft  ftri6l  attention  to  their  affairs,  to 
enable  them  to  anfw^er  the  exorbitant  demands  of  go¬ 
vernment  3  as  it  appeared  from  the  witneffes  at  the 
bar,  that  its  exaflions  amounted  to  more  than  the 
whole  profits  of  the  late  acquifitions,  and  the  trade  en- 
fuing  from  them  3  wdiile  the  proprietors,  w'ho  had  fpent 
fo  much,  and  fo  often  rifked  their  all  for  obtaining 
thefe  acquifitions,  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  di¬ 
vide  fo  much  as  the  profits  of  their  former  trade  would' 
have  afforded. 

The  fecret  committee  now  gave' in  their  fecond  re- Second  re¬ 
port,  containing  a  ftatement  of  the  debt,  credit,  andP®^^®^^^® 
cffeifts  of  the  company  in  England*,  beginning  with 
account  of  the  cafli  in  the  company’s  treafury  on  the 
ift  day  of  December  1772,  and  containing  a  ftatement 
of  all  their  debts  and  claims  againft  them  in  every 
part  of  the  w’orld.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  cafli, 
credit,  and  effefts  of  the  company  amounted  to 
6,397,2991.  I'CS,  6d.  and  their  debts  to  2',032,3o61.  state'e^f 
which  being  deduced  from  the  above  account  of  their  the  compa- 
effeifts,  left  a  balance  in  favnur  of  the  company  of  affairs. 
4,364,993!.  ICS,  6d.  without  any  valuation  of  the  for- 
tifications  and  buildings  of  the  company  abroad.  TheXhe  ftate- 
ftatement,  however*  was  complained  of  as  unfair  3  and  tinfa- 
it  was  faid,  that  impartiality  was  not  to  be  expelled 
from  a  fet  of  men  who  had  it  in  their  powxr  to  make 
what  report  they  pleafed  for  the  intereft  of  govern¬ 
ment  meafiires  :  but  the  members  protefted  their  in¬ 
nocence  ;  and  adminiftration  Infifted,  that,  until  proof 
could  be  brought  that  the  ftatement  w^as  unfair,  the 
houfe  w^as  bound  to  adhere  to  it  as  juft. 

The  bufinefs  was  revived  after  the  holidays  by  an  i^ppheatiow 
application  from  the  company  to  government  . for  a  loan  of  the  com- 
of  1,500,0001.  for  four  yearsj  at  4  per  cent,  intereft, 
with  liberty  of  repaying  the  fame  according  to  the  a- 
bilitks  of  the  company,  in  payments  of  not  lefs  than 
300,0001. ;  and  that  the  company  Ihould  not  make 
a.  dividend  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  until  the  loan 
fliould  be  reduced  to  750,000!.  3  that  then  they  might 
raife  their  divide^id  to  8  per  cent,  and  after  the  whiole 
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Britain,  loan  was  difcliarged,  that  the  furplus  of  the  nett  pio- 
^  fits  aviling  in  England,  above  the  faid  dividend,  Ihould 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  company’s  bond 
debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  1,500,000!.  when  the 
furplus  profits  Ihould  be  equally  divided  between  the 
public  and  the  company.  It  was  alfo  requefled,  that 
the  company  ihould  be  releafed  from  the  heavy  penal 
intereft  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  money  owing 
in  confcquence  of  the  late  a61s  for  the  indemnity  on 
teas  5  and  that  they  lliould  be  difcharged  from  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  the  400,000!.  to  the  public  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  fpecified  in  the  agreement. 
They  farther  requefled,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Du- 
annee  revenues,  of  the  charges  of  colledlion,  expences  of 
Bengal,  company’s  accounts  of  fales,  &c.  fliould  be  de¬ 
livered  annually  to  parliament,  and  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  export  teas  free  of  all  duty  to  America,  and 
to  foreign  parts.  This  requeft  was  judged  expedient 
5^4  to  be  granted,  and  the  following  refolutions  were  a- 
Refolutions  greed  to:  “  That  the  affairs  of  the  Eafl  India  Com- 
ofadmini-  in  fuch  a  flate  as  to  require  the  affiffance  of 

parliament ;  that  a  loan  is  neceuary  to  reinliate  the 
company’s  affairs  ^  that  the  fupply  be  granted  j  and 
that  care  be  taken  that  the  company  be  prevented  from 
experiencing  the  like  exigencies  for  the  future.  The 
two  following  motions  were  alfo  founded  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  fecret  committee,  viz.  That,  fuppofing  the 
public  fhould  advance  a  loan  to  the  Eafl  India  Com¬ 
pany,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  di¬ 
vidend  fhould  be  reflrained  to  6  per  cent,  until  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fum  advanced  ;  and  that  the  company  be 
allowed  to  divide  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  until  their 
bond-debt  be  reduced  to  1,500,000!. 

Thefe  fevcre  reftridlions  were  judged  proper  by  ad- 
miniflration  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public,  and  were 
fuch,  they  faid,  as  every  creditor  has  a  right  to  make 
beforehand  with  a  perfon  who  wiflies  to  borrow  mo- 
OppVfed  in  ney  from  him.  The  company,  however,  replied,  that 
vain  by  the  tfiefe  reflriclions  were  contrary  to  the  propofals  they 
company,  made,  and  void  of  foundation,  as  being  built  on 

the  erroneous  reports  of  the  fecret  committee.  "I’he 
chairman  of  the  company  declared  at  a  general  court 
that  the  government  had  agreed,  or  would  agree,  to  the 
propofed  increafe  of  dividend,  before  the  participation 
of  profits  took  place  betwixt  the  government  and  com¬ 
pany  ^  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  had  told  him  fo, 
and  now  wifhed  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  by  ufing 
thefe  expreflions  in  private  converfation,  and  when  he 
did  not  confider  the  chairman  as  a6ling  officially. 
But  if  this  w^as  the  cafe,  to  what  purpofe  did  public 
men  hold  converfatlons,  fince  they  were  afterwards  to 
deny  or  forget  what  paffed  ?  Some  time  was  alfo  de¬ 
manded  to  confider  of  thefe  motions  *,  but  that  being 
denied,  the  queftion  w^as  put  and  carried  as  minlftry 
wi  filed. 

■  ht  f  the  deprive  the  company  of  their 

®  territorial  right  to  the  countries  they  pofieffed  in  the 
to  their  pof-  Eafl  Indies.  This  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  moft 
refiions  de-  explicit  manner,  as  appears  by  fome  of  the  papers  which 
paffed  between  the  French  and  Englifh  miniflers  du¬ 
ring  the  negociations  for  the  treaty  of  Paris  ^  from  one 
of  which  papers  the  following  is  an  extra6l  :  ‘‘  Re- 
fpe6ling  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  w^hich  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  Eafl  India  Company  have  made  in  Afia,  every 
difpute  relative  thereto  muff  be  fettled  by  that  com- 
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pany  itfelf,  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to  Britain* 
interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  legal  and  exclu-  ^ 

five  property  of  a  body  corporate  belonging  to  the 
Englifh  nation.”  This  territorial  right,  however,  was 
now  denied.  After  reading  the  company’s  petition, 

Lord  North  told  the  houfe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
feveral  great  lawyers,  that  fuch  territorial  poffeflions  as 
the  fubje6ls  of  any  ftate  fhall  acquire  by  conqueff,  are 
virtually  the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  not  of  thofe 
individuals  who  acquire  them.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  to  let  the  territorial 
acquifitions  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  company 
for  a  limited  time  not  exceeding  fix  years,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  agreement  betwixt  the  public  and  the 
company.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  moved,  that 
no  participation  of  profits  ftiould  take  place  betwdxt 
the  public  and  the  company  until  after  the  repayment 
of  1,400,0001.  advanced  to  the  company*  and  the 
redu6lion  of  the  company’s  bond  debt  to  1,500,000!. 

That  after  the  payment  of  the  loan  advanced  to 
the  company,  and  the  redu(51ion  of  their  bond-debts 
to  the  fum  fpecified,  three^fourths  of  the  nett  furplus 
profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the  fum  of  8 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital  flock,  fhould  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fourth  be  fet  apart  either  for  reducing  the 
company’s  bond  debt,  or  for  compofing  a  fund  for  the 
difeharging  of  any  contingent  exigencies  the  company 
might  labour  under. 

I'hefe  proceedings  w’ere  exceedingly  difagreeable  to  The  cem- 
the  company.  They  now  prefented  a  petition  com- pany 
plaining  of  the  injuftice  of  demanding  any  ^^^^her 
terms  on  accounl^of  a  loan,  after  that  loan  was  dichar- 
ged.  The  limitations  of  the  company’s  dividend  to 
7  per  cent,  after  the  difeharge  of  the  loan,  until  their 
bond-debt  fhould  be  reduced  to  1,500,000!.  feemed 
not  to  be  founded  upon  any  juft  calculation  of  their 
commercial  profits  *,  nor  could  it  with  reafon  be  al¬ 
leged  that  it  was  neceffary  either  to  their  credit  or  that 
of  the  public  to  reftrain  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  The 
additional  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  was  an  obje6l  of  fome 
confequence  to  the  proprietors,  but  very  little  to  the 
difeharge  of  their  debt  to  the  public  5  and  the  hard- 
fhips  of  being  limited  in  this  manner  were  exceedingly 
aggravated  by  the  Ioffes  fuftained,  and  the  expences 
they  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and  fecuring  the  terri¬ 
torial  revenues  in  India,  at  the  rifk  of  their  whole  ca¬ 
pital,  while  the  public  reaped  fuch  great  advantages. 

The  limitation  of  the  company  to  a  term  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fix  years  for  the  poffeffion  of  their  Indian  territo¬ 
ries  they  looked  upon  to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  might 
be  conffrued  into  a  final  decifion  againft  the  company 
refpefling  thofe  territories  to  which  they  infilled  that 
they  had  an  undoubted  right.  Neither  could  they  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  refolutions  by  w  hich  three-fourths  of  the 
furplus  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the 
fum  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  capital  flock, 
fliould'be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the 
public,  and  the  remainder  be  employed  either  in  fur¬ 
ther  reducing  the  company’s  bond-debt,  or  for  com¬ 
pofing  a  fund  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  cafe  of  extraordinary  emergencies  j  fuch  un¬ 
heard-of  difpofal  of  their  poverty  without  their  con- 
fent  not  being  warranted  by  the  largeff  pretenfions  e- 

ver  . 
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Britain,  ver  made  agalnfl  them.  It  was  likewife  fubverfive  of 

‘ . "  . '■  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  denying  them  the 

difpofal  of  their  own  property  after  their  creditors 
were  properly  fecured  by  law.  Their  petition  con¬ 
cluded  with  afluring  minifters,  that,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  thefe  conditions,  they  defired  that  any  claims  a- 
gainfl;  the  poffeffions  of  the  company  might  receive  a 
legal  declfion ;  from  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  they  would  at  lead  have  the  fatisfaftlon  to  know 
what  they  could  call  their  own. 

They  are  No  regard  being  ftiow  to  this  petition,  the  motions 
allowjd  to  vvere  carried  in  favour  of  admlniftratlon.  To  make 
^t^'^free^  fome  kind  of  recompenfe,  however,  it  was  agreed  on 
^  ’  their  part,  that  as  the  company  had  a  dock  of  teas 

amounting  to  about  17  millions  of  pounds  in  their 
warehoufes,  they  diould  be  allowed  to  export  as  much 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper  free  of  duty,  and  employ 
the  money  thence  arifing  for  the  behoof  of  their  own 
affairs. 

This  conceflion  in  favour  of  the  Ead  India  Compa¬ 
ny  proved  in  the  event  the  lofs  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  ;  nor  indeed  c<lbld  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings 
with  fuch  a  confiderable  body  tend  to  imprefs  the 
minds  of  any  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  favourable 
to  the  views  of  adminidration.  In  other  refpefts  the 
mlnider  abated  nothing  of  the  difpofition  he  had  from 
549  fird  to  lad  ihown  with  regard  to  the  company.  On 

Eaft  India  the  3d  of  May  1773  the  following  refolutions  were 
bln  broug  ht  ‘iown  by  him  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill  for  the 
®  edablilhing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Ead  India  Company,  as  well  in  India  as 
in  Europe.  Thefe  were,  1.  That  the  court  of  direc¬ 
tors  diould  in  future  be  elected  for  four  years;  fix  mem¬ 
bers  annually,  but  not  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than 
four  years.  2.  That  no  perfon  fhould  vote  at  the  e- 
leflion  of  the  direftors  who  had  not  poffeffed  their 
dock  twelve  months.  3.  That  the  dock  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  fhould  for  the  future  be  loool.  indead  of  500I. 
4.  The  mayor’s  court  of  Calcutta  fhould  for  the  future 
be  confined  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,  to  which  its 
jurifdi£llon  only  extended  before  the  territorial  acqui- 
litions.  5.  That,  indead  of  this  court,  thus  taken  a- 
way,  a  hew  one  diould  be  edablilhed,  confiding  of  a 
chief  judice  and  three  puifne  judges.  6.  Thefe  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  7.  That  a  fuperiority 
be  given  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other 
prefidencles  in  India.  Each  of  thefe  refolutions  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  falaries  of  the  judges 
were  fixed  at  6000I.  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  juf- 
ticc  at  8000I.  The  governor  of  the  council  was  to 
have  2  5,oool.  annually,  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
Is  difagree- cil  io,oool.  each.  By  the  friends  of  the  company, 
able  to  the  however,  the  bill  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
company,  g  total  alteration  in  the  company’s  conditution 

in  England,  as  well  as  the  adminidration  of  all  its  pre- 
fidencies  in  Alia,  in  order  to  fubjeft  all  their  affairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  immediate  powder  of 
the  crown.  No  delinquency  w'as  charged,  nor  any  fpe- 
cific  ground  of  forfeiture  afiigned ;  yet  by  this  bill 
more  than  1 200  freemen  were  to  be  disfranchlfed  and 
deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.  By  cutting  off  the  500I.  dockholders,  the 
proprietary  would  become  more  manageable  by  the 
crown  ;  nor  was  there  any  fecurity  that  the  dlre£l:ors 
would  be  faithful  to  the  intereds  of  the  company  when 
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they  were  no  longer  refponfible  to  them  for  their  ac-  britafo. 
tions.  By  the  eifablifhment  of  a  general  prefidency 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  by  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  judges  for  India,  government  would  in  effeifl 
transfer  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  the  crown,  and  the  company  would  have 
no  falther  lhare  in  the  bufinels  than  to  pay  what  fala- 
rles  the  crowm  thought  fit  to  adign  them.  The  pro-  Petition  of 
prietors  of  500I.  dock  prefented  a  petition,  fettlng  pro- 
forth,  that,  by  King  William’s  charter  granted  to  the 
company,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  fince  that  time,  ^  *  * 

in  confideration  of  many  large  dims  repeatedly  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  company  to  the  public,  they  were  legally 
poffeffed  of  a  right  of  voting  at  the  eledion  of  direc¬ 
tors,  making  of  by-laws,  or  in  any  other  matter  re¬ 
lating  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  company ; 
but  by  a  claufe  in  this  regulating  bill  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  this  right,  and  that  under  a  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  pernicious  pradice  of  fplitting  dock  by 
collufive  transfers;  but  fo  far  were  the  proprietors  from 
giving  way  to  fuch  pradices,  that  in  the  year  1767 
they  petitioned  parliament  for  an  ad,  by  wdiich  the 
feveral  proprietors  entitled  to  vote  diould  be  obliged  to 
hold  this  qualification  fix  months  at  lead  before  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  right,  afterwards  extending  the  time  to 
twelve  months,  rather  than  the  ad  diould  fail  of  its 
intended  effed.  This  propofed  increafe  of  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  voters,  however,  could  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  anfwer  the  end  defired ;  for  the  fplitting  of  dock 
being  confined  to  fuch  proprietors  as  held  large  quan¬ 
tities,  they  would  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  place  their 
docks  in  the  hands  of  half  the  number  of  perfons, 
and  thus  extend  their  influence  in  a  great  and  undue 
proportion ;  but  if  ever  government  conceived  defigns 
againd  the  company,  they  would  find  it  much  ealier 
to  execute  them  while  the  proprietors  were  few  and 
opulent,  than  when  they  were  numerous,  and  at  the 
fame  time  independent  and  poffeffed  of  moderate  for¬ 
tunes.  This  petition  produced  a  motion  in  the  houfe  553 
of  commons,  “  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pro-  Motion  in 
prietors  of  50oh  dock  in  the  Ead  India  Company 
have  been  guilty  of  any  delinquency  in  the  exercife 
their  charter-rights  according  to  the  feveral  adls  of  par-of  eom- 
liament  made  in  their  behalf.”  This,  however,  being  mons. 
rejefted,  their  regulating  bill  paffed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  a  majority  of  more  than  fix  to  one.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  it  paffed  by  74  to  17.  The  duke  ‘ 

of  Richmond  moved  for  a  conference  wdth  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  but  this  was  refufed.  He  then  moved 
that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  commons  Ihould  be  laid  before  the  lords  alfo  ; 
but  this  being  likewife  refufed,  he  joined  fix  other 
members  in  a  proted,  the  fubdance  of  which  was,  that, 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  of  government  to  get  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  company  into  their  hands  ; 
pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  the  many  particular  in¬ 
fringements  on  public  and  private  rights  by  pading  the 

bill.  . 

All  this  time  Inquiries  went  on  by  the  feleft  and  fe-Invtftiga- 
cret  committees  ;  the  affairs  of  the  company  w’ere  in- bon  of  the 
vedigated  from  the  year  and  many  witneffes 

examined  concerning  them.  A  report  was  prefented 
by  General  Burgoyne,  containing  many  charges  of  and  fecret 
cruelty  and  rapacity  In  the  conduft  of  feveral  gentle-  commit- 
men  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 

the 
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554. 

Lonl  Clive 
iu*cufe(i. 

^  See  //z- 


Eriiain.  tile  Company  *,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  depofi- 
tion  of  Surajah  Dovv^lah  in  1756.  This  %vas  faid  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  that  had  happened 
fince  that  time.  He  infifted  much  on  the  treachery  ufed 
in  bringing  about  that  revolution,  and  particularly  the 
hftitious  treaty  with  .Omichund ,  expofing  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Clive,  who  had  caufed  Admiral  Watfon’s  name 
to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty,  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
fufed  to  fign  in  perfon*.  He  concluded  with  moving 
for  the  rcftitution  of  all  the  money  received  in  prefents 
or  otherwife  In  India,  while  the  receivers  afted  in  a 
public  capacity  j  and  at  laft  dated  the  following  rcfa- 
■lutions :  That  all  acquifitions  made  under  the  influ¬ 

ence  of  a  military  force,  .or  by  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  date  *,  that  to  ap¬ 
propriate  acquifitions  obtained  by  fuch  means  •‘is  illegal  j 
and  that  great  dims  .of  money  had  been  obtained  by 
fuch  means  from  the  fovereign  princes  in  India.”  The 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  company’s  fervants 
had  aded  In  a. mod  infamous  manner,  was  at  this  time 
fo  drong,  that- the  above  refolutions  were  carried  al- 
lyiod  unanimoufly.  Lord  Clive  defended  himfelf  by 
general  protedations  of  Innocence  j  which,  however, 
gained  but  little  credit,  till  he  entered  into  a  particular 
refutation  of  the  charges  againd  him.  His  friends 
-were  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  of  an  atrocious 
nature,  and  wllhed  to  excufc  him  by  policy,  neceffity, 
&c.  rather  than  load  him  with  any  great  degree  of 
guilt.  The  treaty  with  Omichund  was  judified  by  ne¬ 
ceffity.  Some  laid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichund  had  the 
chara61er  of  the  mod  accompllflied  villain  In  Afia, 
an  Engliffiman  only  wiffied  to  have  a  trial  of  fkill  with 
him.  This  fevere  farcafm,  however,  was  a  mere  piece 
of  wit,  without  any  folid  foundation  j  for  the  crime, 
if  any  there  was  in  that  tranfaaion,  undoubtedly  lay 
in  the  dethroning  a  fovereign  prince  by  means  of  trai¬ 
tors,  not  the  cheating  of  thefe  traitors  of  their  re- 
•ward.  Indeed,  if  once  we  admit  treachery  into  our 
dealings  at  all,  it  Is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubjeaion 
to  the  rules  of  judice  j  for  we  are  already  beyond  Its 
jurifdi(dIon. 

General  Burgoyne  now  moved,  “  That  Lord  Ghve^ 
in  confequence  of  the  powers  veded  in  him  in  India, 
had  received  at  various  times  prefents  to  the  amount 
of  234,0001.  Sterling,  to  the  diffionour  and  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  date  but  this  being  rejeded  after  vlo- 
lent  debates,  the  following  was  fubdituted  :  “  That 
Lord  Clive  did,  in  fo  doing,  abufe  the  power  >Nuth 
which  he  was  entrufted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  fer¬ 
vants  of  the  public.”  This  alfo  being  rejeacd,  another 
was  added,  “  That  lord  Clive,  when  he  received  the  fum 
above  mentioned,  did  at  the  fame  time  render  great  and 
meritorious  fervices  to  his  country.”  Thus  the  matter 
WHS  concluded,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  adminidration,  who  declared  that  their 
regard  for  Its  welfare  was  the  foie  motive  for  bringing 
about  this  re.volutipn. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  fucceed- 
ings  in  A-  tl^ofe  of  America.  The  ill  humour  occafioned 

inencan  af-,  the  taxes  laid  on  that  country  has  been  already  ta- 
ken  notice  of.  The -damp  ^  had  excited  among  them 
a  fpirit  of  indudry,  economy,  and  a  deiire  of  ferving 
themfelves  with  their  own  manufa<dures,  which  had 
never  been  forgotten.  This  was,  at  that  time,  as  well 
iis  afterwards,  miputed  to  wilfulnefs,  -or  the  .difcontent: 
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He  is^ac- 
quitted. 


55^ 

Proceed- 


of  a  few,  which  ivould  afterw'ards  fubfide  of  itfelf,  or  Britain. 
be  fuppreffed  by  the  voice  of  the  majorlt}  *,  when  things  '  — * 
wmuld  of  courfe  revert  to  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  tax  on  tea,  however,  which  had  not  been  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company  to  ex¬ 
part  what  quantities  they  pleafed,  now  threw  matters 
into  a  feiment  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  The  various  proceedings  in  America,  the  tu¬ 
mults,  and  fubfequent  war,  are  fully  taken  notice  of 
under  the  article  United  States  of  Americ/!,  Here  it 
only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legiflature  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  affect¬ 
ed  by  thefe  events.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  In  1763  the 
difpofltion  fliown  by  government  to  augment  the  reve¬ 
nue,  for  which  indeed  there  w'as  at  that  time  an 
dent  neceffity,  had  produced  in  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  a  fpirit  very  fimllar  to  that  manifefted  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  an  Inferior  degree  j  fo  that 
the  patriots  of  Britain  affeCled  to  confider  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  oppreffed  by  government,  and  fuffering  in  the 
fame  caufe  wdth  themfelves.  Lhe  deftruClion  of  the 
tea  at  Bofton  and  other  places  in  America,^  however, 
confiderably  diminiftied  the  number  of  their  friends, 
and  made  many  of  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  much  lefs 
fanguine  in  their  caufe.  The  matter  was  announced 
to  parliament  -by  a  fpecial  iiieflage  from  the  throne. 

Lord  North  and  the  other  mlnlft^rs  fet  forth  the  con- 
duCl  of  the  colonifts,  particularly  -of  the  town  of  Bo¬ 
fton,  In  a  moft  atrocious  light,  and  concluded  that 
now  government  was  perfeClly  juftifiable  in  any  mea- 
fures  they  might  think  proper  to  redi:efs  the  wrong, 
and  InfliCl  fuch  pnnKhment  on  the  town  as  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  crime  feemed  to  deferve.  Gppofition  did 
not  pretend  to  exculpate,  though  It  w’as  ftill  attempted 
to  excufe  them,  by  deriving  all  the  difturbances  in  that 
country  from  the  arbitrary  and  abfurd  meafures  pur- 
ftied  and  obftinately  adhered  to  at  home.  T  his  heavy 
charge  the  miniftry  evaded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  to  the  more  Important  confideration, 

Whether  the  Americans  were  now  to  be  dependant,  or 
independant,  on  Great  Britain  ?  The  Bofton  port-bill 
being  then  brought  In,  was -carried,  but  not  without  557 
confiderable  oppofltion,  both  within  and  without  Debates  ^ 

A  petition  was  firft  prefented  by  Mr  Bollaii, 
the  council  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  urging  an  act  01  petU 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the  tions  a- 
colonies.  This  was  prefented  before  the  bill  had  aClu- gainft  it. 
ally  made  Its  appearance  ;  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid 
to  It,  that,  during  the  very  time  it  lay  on  the  table, 
the  bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  North.  After  it  had 
paffed  tw^o  readings,  that  gentleman  prefented  another, 
defiring  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Bofton, 
for  the  council  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay.  This  v;as  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  ;  becaufe,  though  Mr  Bollan  was  agent 
for  the  colony,  he' was  not  for  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Bofton.  Neither  could  he  be  fo  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay  ;  for  as  that  was  ncceffarily 
flu61:uating,  the  body  which  had  appointed  him  was 
now  no  longer  exlftliig.  This  appeared  Very  inconfift- 
ent  to  many  of  the  members,  and  produced  a  greater 
oppofltion  in  the  houfe  than  would  otherwife  in  a  1 
probability  have  enfued.  A  new  petition  quickly  tol- 
lowed  from  the  lord  mayor  in  the  name  of  the  natives 
and  inhabitants  of  North  America  refidlng  at  that 

time 
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This  was  written  In  a  more  fpirlted  yond  the  reach  of  their  profecutor,  and  the  local  evl-  Britain. 


Britain,  time  In  Londoa 

ftyle,  and  boldly  Inlifted  that  the  bill  was  Illegal,  un¬ 
precedented,  unjuft  5  and  that,  under  fuch  a  precedent, 
no  man  or  body  of  men  in  America  could  have  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  fecurity ,  the  charge  being  brought  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  town,  and  the  punifhment  Inflifted  with¬ 
out  hearing  them  In  their  own  defence,  or  even  ma¬ 
king  them  acquainted  with  the  charge*,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  “  the  at- 
_  55^  .  tachment  of  America  would  not  furvive  the  juftice  of 
As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to 
Qon.  the  former  petitions,  and  all  propofals  for  a  delay  re- 
jefted,  the  bill  palTed  both  houfes  without  a  divilion  j 
the  minority,  notwithftandlng  their  oppofition,  not 
choofing  to  diflent  publicly  from  the  firft  ftep  taken 
559  government  to  reduce  the  difobedient  colonies. 

Repeal  of  That  this  obnoxious  bill  might  not  be  fent  to  Ameri- 
theteadutyca  without  fome  mitigation,  however,  they  propofed 
re  u  ed.  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  laid  on  in  1767  5  but 

this  was  alfo  rejected,  probably  from  a  vain  expefla- 
tlon  that  the  oppofition  of  the  Americans  was  that  of 
a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  and  that  by  fhowdng  a  pro¬ 
per  fpirit  and  perfeverance  the  mlniflry  could  not  fail  to 
came  off  victorious  at  laft. 

The  extreme  obftinacy  fhown  by  minifters  In  this 
firft  inftance,  undoubtedly  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
their  caufe,  not  only  by  exafperating  the  Americans, 
but  by  roufing  the  indignation  of  minority,  and  ma¬ 
king  their  oppofition  fo  violent  and  determined  that 
the  Americans  could  not  but  conclude  that  they  had 
a  very  ftrong  party  In  their  favour  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fubfequent  tranf- 
Troteft  on  relating  to  the  colonies.  The  bill  for  regulating 

the  rcgula-  the  government  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay  did  not  pafs  with- 
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On  the  im¬ 
partial  ad- 
miniftra- 
tion  of  ju- 
ilice  bill. 


out  a  proteft,  from  which  we  fhall  only  extraCl  the 
following  fentence  :  “  This  aCl,  unexampled  in  the 
records  of  parliament,  has  been  entered  on  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  this  houfe  as  voted  nemine  di/Jentienie,  and  has 
been  ftated  In  the  debate  of  this  day  to  have  been  fent 
to  the  colonies  as  paffcd  without  a  divifion  in  either 
houfe,  and  therefore  as  conveying  the  uncontroverted 
univerfal  fenfe  of  the  nation.  The  defpalr  of  making 
effeClual  oppofition  to  an  unjuft  meafure  has  been  con- 
ftrued  Into  an  approbation  of  it.” 

The  like  confequences  enfued  on  pafling  the  a£l  for 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice.  In  the  proteft 
on  this  occafion  the  lords  ufed  the  following  expref- 
fions  :  “  The  bill  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the 
houfe  knows  no  means  of  retaining  the  colonies  in  due 
obedience  but  by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law  in  the  place  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  A  military  force  fufficlent  for  governing  up¬ 
on  this  plan  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  inevi¬ 
table  ruin  of  the  nation.  This  bill  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  many  experiments  towards  the  introduCllon  of  ef- 
feiitial  innovations  Into  the  government  of  this  empire. 
The  virtual  indemnity  provided  by  this  bill  for  thofe 


who  Oiall  be  indlCled  for  murders  committed  under  co¬ 
lour  of  office,  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe.  We  con- 
flder  that  to  be  an  indemnity  which  renders  trial, 
and  confequently  punifliment,  impraClicable.  And 
trial  is  ImpraClIcable,  when  the  very  governor,  under 
whofe  authority  aCls  of  violence  may  be  committed,  is 
Impowered  to  fend  the  inftruments  of  that  violence  to 
3000  miles  diftance  from  the  fcene  of  their  offence,  be- 
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dence  which  may  tend  to  their  conviflion.  The 
thority  given  by  this  bill  to  compel  the  traiifportation 
from  America  to  Great  Britain  of  any  number  of  wlt- 
neffes  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parties  profecuting  and 
profecuted,  without  any  regard  to  their  age,  fex,  health, 
circumftances,  bufinefs,  or  duties,  feems  to  us  fo  extra¬ 
vagant  In  its  principle,  and  fo  lmpra<ftlcable  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  as  to  confirm  us  farther  in  our  opinion  of  the 
fpirit  which  animates  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  prefent 
American  regulations.” 

A  ftlll  greater  oppofition  rvas  made  to  the  Quebec  Debates  or 
bill,  infomuch  that,  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  mi- 
nifters  were  obliged  to  drop  much  of  that  high  and 
afplrlng  tone  to  which  they  had  accuftomed  themfelves 
in  talking  of  American  affairs.  The  minority  contend¬ 
ed,  that  here,  without  any  neceftity  pleaded,  or  even 
fuggefted,  an  arbitrary  influence  w  as  extended  by  a6l 
of  parliament  to  that  province,  furniftiing  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  an  additional  inftance  of  the  averfion 
which  miniftry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
argued  likcwfife  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  trial  by  ju¬ 
ries,  and  thought  that  the  eflabliftiment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  there  gave  it  a  preference  over  the 
Proteftant,  W’hlch  was  now  only  to  be  exercifed  by 
toleration.  The  people  at  large  alfo  were  alarmed  at 
the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
that  the  fufpicions  conceived  at  this  time  might  contri¬ 
bute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  dangerous  infurreflions  of 
1779  and  1780. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  feflion  his  majefty  expref- 
fed  the  greateft  fatisfadion  at  what  had  been  done, 
and  hopes  of  the  good  efte(ffs  that  would  attend  the 
new  regulations.  The  reception  they  met  with  in  Ame¬ 
rica  Is  related  in  its  proper  place  ;  in  Britain  the  peo¬ 
ple  feemed  to  wait  the  event  with  indifference,  but  their 
bad  fuccefs  with  the  colonlfts  furniftied  the  minority 
wfith  new  matter  of  reproach  to  caft  on  adminiftration. 

The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  w^as  dift'olved  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  a  very  fliort  time  allowed  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  members  ^  fo  that  If  oppofition  at  that  time 
had  any  ftrength,  they  had  not  now  time  to  exert  it.  ^6^ 
I'he  new^  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  November  Parliamen-. 
1774  ?  "'hen  his  majefty  acquainted  the  houfes  that 
moft  daring  fpirit  of  refiftance  ftill  prevailed  in  Amerl- 
ca,  notw’lthftanding  the  moft  proper  means  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  mifchlefs  thence  arifing,  and  af- 
fured  them  that  they  might  depend  011  a  firm  refolutlon 
to  withftand  every  attempt  to  w^eaken  or  impair  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  this  legiflature  ovev  all  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  crown.  In  anfw  er  to  this  fpeech  the  mi¬ 
nority  demanded  a  communication  of  all  the  letters,  or¬ 
ders,  and  inftrudlions,  relating  to  American  affairs;  but 
this  being  overruled,  and  the  addrefs  carried  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form,  American  affairs  W’ere  delayed,  in  fpite  of 
all  oppofition,  till  after  the  holidays.  In  the  queftion 
on  the  addrefs,  the  ftrength  of  adminiftration  was  to 
that  of  their  adverfarles  as  264  to  73.  5^4 

In  the  beginning  of  1775  the  minority  received  a  Lord  Cha- 
confiderable  acceftion  of  ftrength  by  the  return  of 
Chatham,  who,  after  long  abfence,  again  m^de  his  ap  recalcfthe 
pearance  in  parliament.  He  now'  teftified  his  difap- troops  re¬ 
probation  of  the  meafures  which  had  been  pnrfued  jeffed. 
wdth  regard  to  America  in  the  w’armeft  terms  ;  moved 
for  addreffing  the  king  to  recal  the  troops  from  Bofton; 
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Britain.  ^  pre(li(^ed,  that  if  minifters  went  on  in  the  way  they 
j  done  for  fome  time,  they  would  make  the  crown 
not  worth  the  king’s  wearing  ;  that  the  kingdom  was 
undone,  &c.  All  his  eloquence,  how’ever,  proved  at 
this  time  ineffe<^ual ;  adminiftration  w'as  determined 
upon  forcing  the  Americans  into  fubje6lion,  and  his 
^  motion  w'as  reje^led  by  68  to  i8. 

American  ^ord  North  now  prefented  the  papers  which  had 
papers  laid  been  called  for  by  the  minority  ^  but  left  the  publica- 
before  par-  t;Ion  of  particular  names  (hould  prove  detrimental  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  only  fuch  parts  as  adminiftration  thought 
proper  for  public  infpe6lion  were  laid  before  the  houfe. 
This  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpofe  j  and  the 
papers,  in  their  mutilated  ftate,  were  laid  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  In  the  mean  time  pe- 
number  of  titions  againfl;  coercive  meafures  with  America  had 
from^the  received  from  moft  of  the  trading  companies  of 

trading^  the  kingdom  :  which,  though  highly  difpleafing  to  ad- 
companies.  mlniftration,  could  not  be  abfolutely  rejedled,  though 
it  w^as  fully  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  requefts 
in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A  committee  was  therefore  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  them  into  confideration,  w^hich  was  not 
to  take  place  until  the  American  affairs  w'ere  alfo  con¬ 
sidered.  The  reaion  given  for  this  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was,  that  the  confideration  of  commercial  matters 
ought  not  to  Interfere  with  thofe  of  the  political  kind  ) 
each  of  them  being  fufticiently  embarrafting  without 
any  other.  This  delay  of  hearing  thefe  petitions  w^as 
Conligned  fuppofed  to  be  an  abfolute  reje<^l:ion  of  them  in  effe^l;  j 
to  the  com- and  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  the  committee  to  which 
inittee  of  they  were  configiied  being  humouroufly  called  the  com* 
nilttee  of  oUlviotj.  The  merchants  of  London,  how. 
ever,  were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point  until 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft.  They 
drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  denied  the  diftinftion 
eftablifticd  by  ininiftry.  They  affirmed  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  chief¬ 
ly  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  that  the  manifold  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  and  of  the  mother-country  formed  the  great  poli¬ 
tical  chain  which  united  them  to  one  another.  Qae- 
ftlons  of  commerce  and  policy,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  them,  ought  never  to  be  divided,  but  examined 
jointly,  and  could  never  be  thoroughly  underftood  if 
confidcred  in  any  other  w^ay. 

This  rcmonftrance  was  icconded  by  all  the  powers 
of  oppofition  •,  but  the  truth  was,  that  adminiftration 
had  already  determined  what  line  of  condu£I  they  were 
to  follow,  and  therefore  wiffied  to  hear  as  little  as  pof- 
fible  on  the  fubje<El.  “  War  (fays  Dr  Andrews)  was 
now  the  word  :  and  notwithftanding  no  weightier  rea- 
fon  could  be  given  for  not  attending  to  what  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  to  fay,  than  this  very  determination,  yet 
that  was  the  very  motive  that  impelled  minifters  to  re- 
fufe  them  a  hearing,  left  thefe  ftiould  make  it  appear 
how  unwlfe  it  was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch  a 
ineafure.” 

But  though  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt 
that  adminiftration  were  now  fully  determined  upon  a 
war,  and  therefore  wiftied  to  be  troubled  with  as  few 
*69  objections  as  poffiblc,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
Arguments  Jn  arguments  for  the  defence  of  their  own  conduft. 
\jfedinta-  'phey  alleged  that  the  petitions  fo  much  recommended 
vour  of  ad-  attention  of  the  houfe  were  principally  the  work 

tkJn!  of  a  faftious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the 
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American  trade  were  owing  to  the  dependent  fttuation 
of  the  colonies,  who  now  aimed  at  a  fuperiority  over 
Great  Britain,  or  at  leaft  at  ffiaking  off  entirely  the  fu- 
periority  which  the  mother  country  had  till  now^excr^ 
cifed  over  them  without  the  fmalleft  complaint.  It 
was  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  themfelves  that  was 
confulted  by  maintaining  that  fuperiority  j  and  the 
mefthants  themfelves  would  be  the  firft  to  feel  the  bad 
confequences  of  its  being  loft.  Vv^arand  its  confequeri- 
ces  are  no  doubt  very  terrible,  but  fometimes  are  ne- 
ceffary,  to  prevent  greater  evils.  The  greateft  evil  that 
can  befal  a  trading  nation  is  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  > 
and  were  the  Americans  to  perfift  In  their  courfes  at 
that  time  for  a  few  years  longer,  this  confequence  muft 
inevitably  eiifue. 

It  was  befides  infifted,  that  though  adminiftration 
were  to  yield  the  prefent  conteft,  the  warmeft  advo¬ 
cates  for  America  could  not  pretend  to  fay  what  would 
be  the  laft  of  its  demands.  The  Americans  aimed  in 
reality  at  the  repeal  of  whatever  appeared  obnoxious  to 
their  immediate  intereft  :  But  that  and  their  real  in- 
tereft  differed  very  much.  The  greateft  political  evil 
that  could  befal  them  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial  fupport  they  received  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  this  they  muft  ultimately  fubmlt,  if 
they  ftiould  ever  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  that  delufive 
phantom  of  independence  which  they  now  accounted 
their  happieft  fituation.  In  ftiort,  adminiftration  in- 
ftfted,  not  without  a  great  ftiow  of  reafon,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  conceflions. 
Mercantile  people,  indeed,  might  imagine  fo,  from  the 
facility  with  which  conceffions  would  be  made,  and  the 
fpeed  with  which  tranquillity  would  be  reftored.  But 
tranquillity  procured  in  this  manner  would  laft  no 
longer  than  till  the  colonies,  unfettered  by  any  regu¬ 
lations,  perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived,^  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  dealing  with  other  countries,  and  carried  their 
own  commodities  wherever  they  thought  proper.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  they  inconteftably  aimed,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary  *,  for,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  boafts  they  made  of  the  vaftbufinefs  tranf- 
a6Ied  with  Britain,  it  v/as  w^ell  known  to  arife  from 
the  immenfe  credit  they  were  indulged  with  there,  and 
which  they  could  not  expeft  clfewhere. 

The  honour  and  chara6ler  of  the  nation  were  now 
alfo  faid  to  be  at  ftake.  The  Britifh  had  often  taken 
up  arms  for  matters  of  Itfs  confequence  ^  why  then 
ftiould  they  now  hefitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent, 
where  honour  and  intereft  both  called  upon  them  for 
the  moft  vigorous  and  fpeedy  exertions  ?  Formerly  it 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  merchants  to  fecond  the  wifties 
of  miniliry  in  this  refpe£l,  inftead  of  oppofing  them. 
The  inconvenience  of  lufpending  their  profits  for  a 
time  muft  be  fubmitted  to,  and  their  enemies  would 
experience  as  many  if 'iiot  more  of  the  fame  kind  j  and 
it  ivould  be  unwoithy  of  the  chara£ler  they  had  fo 
long  fuftained,  to  yield  to  indignities  for  the  fake  of 
profit.  The  Ioffes  above  mentioned,  however,  would 
be  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  would  fol¬ 
low  in  time  to  come,  ftiould  Britain  from  want  of  fpi- 
rit  gi'^c  up  the  affertion  of  her  juft  rights.  This  was 
a  policy  hitherto  unknowm  in  Britain,  which  had  here¬ 
tofore  been  noted  for  the  ardour  and  celerity  ivith 
which  they  w^cre  maintained. 

The  end  of  all  this  altercation  was,  that  the  motion 
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Britain.  In  favour  of  tile  merchants  petitions  was  reje61:ed  by 
250  to  89.  This  point,  however,  was  no  fooner  dif- 
57^  cuffed,  than  a  violent  debate  arofe  about  the  petition 
9”  congrefs  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered, 

congrefs  to  referred  to  parliament.  It  was  argued  by 

the  king,  adminiftration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  congrefs,  which  was  no  legal  body,  and 
it  would  be  admitting  their  legality  to  receive  a  petition 
from  them  ;  the  general  affcmblies  and  their  agents 
were  the  only  lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  colonies, 
and  none  elfe  would  be  admitted.  Oppofition  replied 
and  argued  as  much  as  poflible,  but  to  no  purpofe  ; 
and,  after  an  ineffectual  ftruggle,  they  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  find  that  the  petition  was  finally  rejeCled  by 
218  to  68. 

Chatham’s  In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepared 
conciliatory  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  was  prefented  on  the 
iff  of  February  1 775.  The  intent  of  this  bill,  he  faid, 
was  to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to  affert  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  and 
fuperintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colo¬ 
nies.  This  was  to  be  done  by  their  acknowledging 
on  their  part  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiffature 
and  the  fuperintending  power  of  parliament.  No 
taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America  but  with  the  free 
confeiit  of  their  affemblies.  It  afferted  a  right  in  the 
crowm  to  keep  and  ftation  a  military  force  effablifhed 
by  law  in  any  part  of  its  dominions  5  but  declared, 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  im¬ 
plicit  and  unlawful  fubmiffion.  A  congrefs  might 
alfo  be  held,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and  to  fet¬ 
tle,  at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon  the 
crown,  difpofeable  by  parliament,  and  applicable  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  On  complying  wdth  thefe 
conditions,  the  aCIs  complained  of  by  congrefs  were  to 
be  fufpended,  with  every  other  meafure  pointed  out 
as  a  grievance,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  remain  as  fettled  by  their  charters.  This  bill 
was,  howrever,  deemed  at  once  totally  inadmiffible,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to  America,  by  the 
various  conceffions  it  ena61:ed,  and  particularly  by  em- 
po\vering  the  colonies  to  affemble  in  congrefs ;  a  mea- 
iure  which,  of  all  others,  w^as  at  that  time  the  moft 
offenfive,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  injurious  to  the 
Britilh  interefts. 

Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  his  favourite  plan  ;  but  thefe,  though 
fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful  ;  the  propofal  was  ultimately  rejedled  by  6 1 
to  32.  So  determined  were  the  majority  in  giving  this 
‘an  entire  rejedion,  that  it  wras  not  even  permitted  to 
lie  upon  the  table  \  which,  however,  may  be  corifider- 
ed  as  a  piece  of  indignity  offered  to  that  great  man, 
proceeding  rather  from  the  indifference  with  which  he 
had  been  received  at  court  for  fome  time,  than  from 
any  real  and  thorough  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  the 
plan  he  propofed. 

Petitwn  of  ^  petition  was  next  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
the  Weft  commons  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  In- 
India  plan-  (IJa  iilands  ;  reprefenting  their  alarm  at  the  aflbeiation 
of  the  Americans,  and  their  intended  ftoppage  of  trade 
w’ith  the  Britifti  iflands  *,  the  fituation  of  which,  they 
faid,  would  be  very  calamitous,  if  the  aCfs  in  queftion 
were  not  immediately  repealed.  The  trade  of  thefe 


iilands  was  at  that  time  of  the  moft  extenfive  naturck 
All  quarters  of  the  globe  were  concerned  in  it;  the  re- 
turns  centered  in  Britain,  and  were  an  immenfe  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  opulence,  infomuch  that  the  Britifti  property 
there  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  30  millions  Sterling. 

But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealthy,  did  not  produce 
the  neceffaries  of  life  in  fufticient  abundance  for  their 
inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  continually 
wanted,  which  could  only  be  fupplied  from  North 
America;  and  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  that  continent,  they  would  ftiortly  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Such  was  the  fubftance 
of  this  petition  ;  to  which  no  more  attention  was  paid 
than  had  been  to  the  reft.  To  adminiftration  all  pe-j^ 
titions  now  appeared  to  be  the  contrivance  of  faction  ; 
and  it  was  faid,  that  however  inconvenient  the  coer¬ 
cive  meafures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded 
by  the  confideration  of  any  temporary  Ioffes.  As  it 
was  neceffary,  however,  to  let  the  nation  know  the  ul¬ 
timate  refolves  of  adminiftration  refpedling  America, 
it  was  at  laft  done  by  Lord  North  in  a  long  fpcech,  in 
which  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to 
the  difpute  were  enumerated.  It  was  affeited,  that 
univerfal  fermentation,  then  prevailing  in  America, 
proceeded  from  the  unwarrantable  arts  and  praftices 
ufed  to  difpofe  them  againft  the  ruling  powers  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  afferted,  that,  notwithftanding  all  their  com¬ 
plaints,  the  public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  Ame¬ 
rica  w^ere,  on  the  ftri<fteft  computation,  not  more  than 
I  to  50,  when  compared  wnth  what  was  paid  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fettled 
determination  to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate  could  in¬ 
duce  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  difobedience  to 
the  lawful  injun^fions  laid  upon  them,  which  were 
neither  injudicious  nor  oppreflive  ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  framed  \  m  h  all  poffible  lenity,  and  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  advantages  which  were  not  poffeffed  by  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refiftance  which  ani¬ 
mated  America,  and  not  a  difeontent  at  oppreffions 
which  plainly  had  no  exiftence.  For  this  reafon  it 
w’as  propofed  to  the  houfe  to  fend  a  greater  force  to  A- 
merica  ;  and  to  p?fs  a  temporary  a^I,  fufpending  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  different  colonies  of  New  England > 
and  particularly  the  Newfoundland  fiftiery,  until  they 
confented  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  authority  of 
the  Britifti  legiffature,  &c.  upon  wEich  thefe  reftri(ftions 
fhouli  be  taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  if  any 
fuch  there  were,  redreffed  upon  making  proper  appli¬ 
cation.  New  England,  they  faid,  was  juftly  fingled 
out  upon  this  occaiion,  as  being  the  moft  guilty  of  the 
whole.  The  others,  as  lefs  faulty,  it  w^as  hoped,  would 
yield  with  lefs  compulfion  ;  but  the  queftion  now  was 
limply.  Whether  we  would  at  once  abandon  all  claims 
on  the  colonies,  and  inftantly  give  up  the  advantages 
ariliiig  from  our  fovereignty,  and  the  commerce  de¬ 
pendent  on  it  ?  or.  Whether  w^e  ftiould  refort  to  the 
meafures  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  enfure  both  ? 

An  addrefs  was  now  carried,  which,  in  the  ideas  of  On  thead- 
oppofitlon,  amounted  to  an  abfolute  declaration  of  war.drefs  on  the 
The  confequences,  therefore,  were  painted  out  with  the 
utmoft  freedom,  and  fome  even  denied  the  charge  of^  ^ 
rebellion  fixed  on  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay. 

The  people  there,  they  faid,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they  had  refilled  arbi¬ 
trary  meafures)  and  the  examples  fo  frequently  let 
3  Y  2  them 
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Britain,  tlietn  at  home  were  fufBcIent  to  juftify  iheir  condu6t. 
The  appellation  of  rebels^  they  faid,  was  dangerous,  and 
might  better  be  fpared  j  it  would  only  ferve  to  render 
them  defperate,  and  infpiie  them  with  a  determination 
to  refill  to  the  laft,  from  an  apprehenllon  that  their 
lives  and  properties  were  forfeited.  This  laft  confide- 
ration,  however,  was  made  very  light  of  by  adminiftra- 
tion.  Great  ftrefs,  they  faid,  was  laid  upon  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  but  a  very  little  time  would  Ihow  with 
liow  much  impropriety.  The  principles  on  which 
they  wxre  aflbciated  were  too  felf-denying  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  human  nature,  and  were  too  inimical  to  the 
intereft  and  feelings  of  individuals  to  bind  them  long 
together.  In  other  refpefls  this  union  of  the  colonies 
might  be  view^ed  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
The  natives  of  America,  it  was  faid,  were  no  foldiers  \ 
they  wxre  averfe  to  military  difcipline,  and  incapable 
of  fubordination  \  they  were  of  a  llothful  and  fpiritlefs 
difpofition  j  uncleanly,  liable  to  ficknefs,  and  eafily 
overcome  by  fatigue.  Such  people  as  thefe  w^ould 
never  face  a  Britifti  army  5  and  a  very  fmall  force 
•would  be  neceflary  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  projeds 
of  independence. 

On  the  re-  Thefe  w^ere  the  principal^arguments  for  and  againft 
commit-  this  addrefs,  which  was  earned  by  296  to  106  :  but 
inentofit.  fo  important  was  the  fubjeft  of  it  deemed  by  the  mi¬ 
nority,  that  a  motion  was  made  for  recommitting  it,  on 
account  of  the  confequences  that  svould  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  recommended. 
A  very  long  and  violent  debate  enfued  :  the  event  of 
which  was,  that  adminiftration  contended  as  ufual  for 
the  neceftity  of  enforcing  obedience  wnth  fire  and  fw^ord. 
The  Americans,  they  faid,  were  become  incorrigible 
through  forbearance  j  lenity  w-as  a  fubjeft  of  derifion 
among  them,  and  was  imputed  to  imbecilllty  and  fear) 
they  imagined  themfelves  able  to  abol'd  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  Britain  in  that  country,  and  were  now  refolved 
to  do  it.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  every  native 
of  Britain  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  ftand  forth,  and  vindicate 
the  Intereft  and  glory  of  his  country  )  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  and  mlniftry  to  call  forth  the  whole 
fplrlt  of  the  nation  to  a  conteft  in  which  every  thing 
dear  to  them  both  in  their  public  and  private  capaci¬ 
ties  were  fo  deeply  concerned. 

In  this,  and  fome  former  debates,  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  involved  in  foreign  tvars  on  account  of  the  colonies 
had  been  infifted  on  )  but  this  was  looked  upon  by  ad¬ 
miniftration  to  be  improbable.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
imagined,  they  faid,  that  foreign  powers  would  behave 
in  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic  as  to  encourage  rebellions 
in  other  colonies,  which  might,  in  a  very  fbort  time, 
become  precedents  for  imitation  in  their  own.  The 
number  of  friends  to  government  in  America  w^as  like- 
wife  very  much  relied  upon.  A  proper  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  tlready  there  would  encourage  thofe  to 
declare  themfelves  who  were  at  prefent  too  timid  to  a- 
vow  their  fentiments  :  Thefe,  if  duly  fupported,  wmuld 
be  found  to  be  no  inconfiderable  number  )  and  when 
added  to  the  forces  ftationed  among  them,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malecon- 
tents.  This  proje£l  of  arming  the  Americans  againft 
one  another  was  reprobated  by  oppofition  more  than 
^11  the  reft.  The  addrefs  itfelf  was  a  meafure  replete 
with  barbarity  as  well  as  imprudence )  tending  to  put 


arms  in  the  hands  of  every  man  throughout  the  conti-  Britain, 
nent  who  fufpefted  the  deftgns  of  the  Britifti  admini- 
ftration,  and  to  expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin  every  per- 
fon  who  was  known,  or  imagined,  to  be  a  friend  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Americans  were  faid  to  afpire  at 
independence  )  but  if  any  thing  could  bring  this  about 
it  would  be  the  condu6l  of  miniftry.  The  moft  obedi¬ 
ent  and  loyal  fubje6ls  cannot  have  patience  for  ever 
wdth  a  tyrannical  government.  They  will  undoubtedly 
rife  at  laft  and  alVert  their  rights  *,  and  thofe  who  ftyle 
them  rebels  on  that  account  ought  to  remember,  that 
opprelTion  not  only  produces  but  juftlfies  refiftance.  It 
had  alw^ays  been  believed  by  the  Americans,  without 
any  contradi6lion  from  Britain,  that  internal  taxation 
in  America  belonged  to  the  aflemblies  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  them  only.  There  were  opinions  in  all  na¬ 
tions,  which  the  leglflature  would  refpefl,  while  they 
produced  no  bad  confequences.  This  opinion  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  attacked  at  fuch  an  impro¬ 
per  fealon,  after  ha-ving  been  virtually  recognized  by 
the  repeal  of  feveral  a6ls,  and  approved  by  fome  of  the 
moft  learned  and  intelligent  people  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  ftate, 
w’hen  its  rulers  endeavoured  without  any  apparent  ne- 
ceffity,  to  alter  the  fyftem  and  maxims  of  governing 
long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  w’hich  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience.  This  was,  how^ever,  the  cafe 
with  Britain.  The  mildnefs  and  benignity  w^hich  was 
tvont  to  diredl  the  meafures  of  former  minifters  w^as 
now  laid  afidc  for  feverlty  and  Imperioufnefs  )  while 
implicit  obedience  w^as  impofed  upon  the  colonifts,  as 
the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  purchafe  peace. 

The  afperfions  of  cowardice,  fo  largely  throwm  upon 
the  Americans  by  the  minifterial  party,  did  not  pafs 
unnoticed.  It  w^as  obferved,  however,  that  were  thefe 
ever  fo  juft,  the  very  nature  of  their  country  would 
fight  for  them.  By  this  alone  our  military  enterprlfes 
w^ould  be  retarded  and  impeded  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  5  while  the  fmews  of  w^ar  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  relaxed,  as  the  fufpenfion  of  fuch  a  confiderable 
commerce  as  that  of  our  colonies  could  not  fail  to  be 
feverely  felt. 

Befides  all  this,  the  views  and  principles  of  minifters 
were  attacked  in  the  moft  violent  manner.  They  were 
faid  to  be  reviving  the  old  exploded  doiftrines  of  here¬ 
ditary  right  and  paflive  obedience. — They  required  the 
Americans  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  ftie  was 
the  parent  ftate  :  but  if  no  better  reafon  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  they  could  not  be  juftly  blamed  for  their  difo- 
bedience.  The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  however,  w^ere  of  a  far  more  noble  as  well  as 
more  binding  nature  than  even  origin  and  confangui- 
nity.  Thefe  ties  were  the  conftitution  tranfmitted 
from  Britain,  and  the  brotherly  afliftance  hitherto  af¬ 
forded  them  by  Engllftimen  )  and  which  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  the  name  dear  to  them.  While  thefe  ties  remained 
unviolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  their  be¬ 
haviour  )  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to  defpotlc  au¬ 
thority  in  Engliihmen  more  than  in  any  others.  Such 
unwarrantable  principles  rendered  it  no  longer  a  que- 
ftion,  whether  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  Ihould  be 
confidered,  but  whether  the  minifters  themfelves  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  po\yer  they  exercifed  io  un- 
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Britain,  conftitutionally  ?  And  the  queftion  was  not  now  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America,  but,  whether  we 
{liould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  minifters  r* 

Language  of  this  kind  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
tnlniderial  party  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  now 
charged  miniflry  in  very  plain  terms,  with  the  guilt  of 
all  that  had  happened.  A  fa6fious  republican  fpirit, 
they  faid,  was  gone  forth  *,  by  which  every  perfon  who 
wrote  or  fpoke  on  the  American  caufe  was  aduated  j 
and  w’hich  had  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to 
commence  a  rebellion  againft  the  parent  date,  but  had 
filled  the  houfe  with  incendiaries.  The  final  ilfue  of 
the  difpute  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  addrefs 
was  loft  by  288  to  109.  The  debates  w’ere  the  moft 
violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Britifti  par¬ 
liament  j  and  fo  important  was  the  fubjecl  reckoned, 
that  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain,  but  even  the  fo¬ 
reign  minifters  in  London,  watched  the  motions  of 
adminlftratlon  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  as  confiderlng 
it  a  point  which  might  probably  give  a  new  face  to 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe. 

All  thefe  victories  of  adminlftratlon  w^ere  not  fuftl- 
cient  to  prevent  new  enemies  from  ftarting  up.  Peti- 
Weft  India  tlons  had  been  preparing  by  the  London  merchants 
merchants.  tj-acJJng  to  America,  and  from  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Weft  India  trade,  to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
This  talk  was  undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion  in 
favour  of  the  addrefs.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
however,  enfued  concerning  the  neceftity  and  propriety 
of  receiving  them.  The  papers  on  which  the  addrefs 
had  been  founded  were  faid  to  be  partial  and  mutila¬ 
ted,  for  which  reafon  the  houfe  ought  to  pay  the  great¬ 
er  regard  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants  5 
whofe  teftimony,  as  perfons  deeply  and  elTentially  in- 
terefted  in  bringing  truth  to  light,  might  be  depended 
on  with  much  greater  fafety.  It  was  urged,  thnt  they 
earneftly  defired  to  be  heard  before  the  houfe  took 
any  final  determination  with  regard  to  America  j  a 
refufal  would  amount  to  a  public  declaration,  that  par¬ 
liament  was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  fenfe  of  the  petition, 
right  or  WTong  ;  and  fuch  treatment  w^as  in  every  re- 
fpedf  unwarrantable,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to  found  po¬ 
licy  than  to  equity  and  good  manners. 

All  thefe  reprefentatlons,  how^ever,  had  no  weight 
with  adminlftratlon  :  they  affedled  great  forrow  at  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  declare  that  the  petition  could  not  be 
received  confiftently  with  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  5 
they  put  the  merchants  in  mind  that  the  American 
proceedings  threatened  fatally  to  diminiih  the  commer¬ 
cial  greatnefs  of  this  kingdom,  in  wdiich  cafe  none 
would  fulfer  fo  much  as  themfelves  *,  and  they  infifted 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  the  wlfdom  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  by  properly  avert¬ 
ing  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  leglflature  in  the 
manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  about  which 
they  were  fo  anxious  would  be  fecured.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  fubmlt  to  temporary  inconveni¬ 
ences,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  though  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

In  the  mean  time  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worfe  in  New  England  j  fo  that  it  w^as  foon  perceived 
either  that  the  friends  of  government  in  that  colony 
did  not  exert  themfelves,  or  that  they  were  far  from 
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being  fo  numerous  as  had  been  imagined.  In  order  Britain.- 
to  make  their  coercive  plan  the  more  effedlual,  there- '  v  “  * 
fore,  it  w’^s  now  judged  neceffary  to  extend  it  fo  that 
every  individual  of  the  colony  ftiould  become  fenfible  57S 
of  the  punifhment.  This,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  be 
done  by  a  bill  for  reftraining  the  four  provinces  of  New 
England  from  commerce  with  Great  Britain, , Ireland, 
or  the  Britifti  Weft  India  iflands  j  and  prohibiting  bill, 
them  from  carrying  on  the  fiftiery  at  Newfoundland. 

The  reafons  given  for  this  were  in  fubftance  the  fame 
with  thofe  for  the  others  *,  and  indeed  both  parties  had 
now  fo  much  exhaufted  their  arguments,  that  very  lit¬ 
tle  new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  ftep  taken 
by  miniftry,  and  every  propofal  made  by  them,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  a  violent  debate  j  and  though  they  con- 
ftantly  gained  the  vi(ftory,  it  was  not  without  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  hearing  their  principles  and  condud  re¬ 
probated  in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner.  In  the 
prefent  inftance  the  bill  was  carried  by  261  agalnft  85^ 
but  a  petition  againft  it  was  quickly  offered  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 
fetting  forth  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  the  fifti- 
cries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a  prohibition.  57^ 

From  the  evidence  brought  in  fupport  of  this  petl- ac¬ 
tion  it  appeared,  that  ten  years  before  the  American 
fifherles  had  been  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate,  that  the 
four  provinces  of  New  England  alone  employed  near 
46,000  ton  of  {hipping  and  6coo  feamen  5  and  that 
the  produce  of  their  fiflierles  in  the  foreign  markets 
amounted  in  the  year  1764  to  upwards  of  320,000!. 

Since  that  time  they  had  greatly  increafed  and  whac 
rendered  the  fiftieries  particularly  valuable  was,  that 
all  the  materials  ufed  in  them,  excepting  only  the  tim- 
iber  for  building  the  veffels,  and  the  fait  for  curing 
Uhe  fifh,  w’ere  purchafed  in  Britain,  and  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  trade  were  alfo  remitted  thither.  It 
appeared  alfo,  that  it  would  not  be  pra61icable  to  tranf- 
fer  thefe  fiftieries  to  Halifax  or  Quebec,  though  ever 
fo  much  encouragement  w’ere  given  to  either  of  thefe 
places,  as  they  had  neither  veffels  nor  people  to  man 
them,  and  would  never  be  able  to  procure  fupplies  of 
feamen  from  New  England  on  account  of  the  averfion 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  thefe  two  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Some  other  circumftances  were  likewife  urged  as 
ftrong  reafons  agalnft  this  bill  *,  particularly  the  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  of  the  city  of  London  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  (to  which  alone  the  colony  ftood  indebted  for 
near  a  million),  and  the  bad  confequences  of  it  to  the 
people  of  Nantucket.  This  is  a  barren  ifland,  lying  of  the  in- 
off  the  coaft  of  New^  England,  about  15  miles  long, habitants  of 
and  three  broad,  containing  about  6000  inhabitants,, 
moft  all  Quakers.  The  natural  produce  of  this  ifland, 
it  w^as  alleged,  could  not  maintain  2o  families  j  but  the 
induftry  of  the  inhabitants  w^as  fuch,  that  they  kept 
130  veffels  conftantly  employed  in  the  whale-fifhery, 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  north  feas,  to  the  coafts 
of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Falkland 
iflands  and  the  fliores  of  Terra  Magellanica.  Thefe 
people,  it  was  faid,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  common  calamity,  were  it  only 
from  the  applaufe  due  to  fo  much  induftry  and  refolu- 
tion. 

The  inftance  of  Nantucket  w^as  fo  ftrong,  that  ad- 
miniftration,  with  all  their  obftinacy,  were  obliged  to. 
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Britain,  relax  a  little  *,  and,  of  their  own  accord,  afforded  them 
^  the  relief  they  had  fuch  jiifl  reafon  to  expedf.  That 
the  petition  in  the  main  might  prove  unfuccefsful, 
however,  another  was  prefented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Poole,  the  tenor  of  which  was  dire£lly  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  city  of  London.  In  this  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
the  refl:ri(^tions  propofed  by  the  bill  w^ould  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  wEich  was  fully 
able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fupply  the  demands  of 
foreign  markets.  The  advantage  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  hlhery  more  than  that  of  New  England  to  this 
country  was,  that  it  bred  a  great  number  of  hardy  fea- 
men  peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  while 
the  New  England  feanien  were,  by  ad  of  parliament, 
exempt  from  being  prefled.  It  appeared  alfo  from 
the  examination  of  witnefles  taken  in  fupport  of' this 
petition,  that  the  filhery  from  Britain  to  Newfound¬ 
land  employed  about  400  fliips,  amounting  to  360,000 
tons,  and  2000  lhallops  carrying  20,000  tons  and  na¬ 
vigated  by  as  many  feamen.  Each  feafon  produced 
600,000  quintals  of  fifli,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate 
rate  w’ere  valued  at  500,000!. 

Remark-  The  bill  was  debated  with  great  animofity  in  the 
able  proteft  houfe  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remarkable  protefl,  in 
againft  the  meafures  of  government  w^ere  fpoken  of  w  ith 

great  feverity.  “  That  government  (faid  they)  which 
attempts  to  preferve  its  authority  by  deflroying  the 
trade  of  its  fubjeds,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and 
guilty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  ads  from  a  choice  of  fuch 
means,  confeffes  itfelf  unworthy  *,  if  from  inability  to 
find  any  other,  admits  itfelf  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
end  of  its  infiitution.”  They  alfo  reprobated  in  fe- 
vere  terms  the  aflfertion  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Americans  w^anted  fpirit  to  refill,  and  that  Britain 
would  find  them  an  eafy  conquefl.  Such  language  was 
reprefented  as  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and  the 
mere  cflfed  of  party-fpirit  and  refentment.  It  was  al¬ 
fo  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  tending,  in 
cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to  flacken  the  care  and  foli- 
citude  with  which  they  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  to  oc- 
cafion  remiflhefs  in  thofe  to  whom  they  might  be  entrull- 
ed,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  enemy  to  be  encountered 
was  not  to  be  feared,  and  could  eafily  be  overcome. 

The  final  refolution  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force 
force  to  be  being  now  taken,  it  became  necefiary  to  make  proper 
A  preparations  for  the  purpofe  *,  and  in  this  the  condudi  of 
adminiftration  was  little  lefs  cenfured  than  in  other  re- 
fpe^s.  As  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  that  the  A- 
mericans  w^ere  timid  and  incapable  of  becoming  fol- 
diers,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  was  judged  fufiicient  to  reduce  the  province  of 
New  England  to  obedience.  This  w’as  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  the  minority.  They  infilled  that  the  force 
was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calculated  to  produce 
expencc  to  no  purpofe.  The  firll  impreflion,  they  ve¬ 
ry  juflly  obferved,  ought  to  be  decifive,  if  pofliblc  *, 
and  in  order  to  render  it  fo,  it  w^as  necefiary  to  fend 
fuch  a  fleet  and  army  as  might  enfure  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  be  certainly  capable  of  furmounting 
all  obilades.  Many  of  the  friends  of  adminiftration 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  in  this  refpedl  *,  and  the 
only  reafon  afligned  for  ailing  otherwfife  w’as  a  hope 
that  the  Americans  w^ould,  upon  more  mature  confi- 
deratlon,  defift  from  their  oppofition.  That  they 
might  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  this  fubmilfion. 
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Lord  Nortlvs  conciliatory  propofition  was  formed.  By  ^  Iritam, 
this  it  was  cnaded,  that  wftien  the  governor,  council,  v'— 
and  afiembly  of  any  of  the  colonies,  fhould  propofe  to  ^  5^3 
make  a  provifion  for  the  common  defence,  &c.  and 
fuch  provifion  fnould  be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  conciliatory 
parliament,  the  levying  or  impofing  of  taxes  on  that  bill, 
colony  Ihould  then  be  forborne,  thofe  duties  excepted 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  commerce  j  the  nett  produce  of  which  ftioiiid  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  colony  where  it  was  rai- 
fed.  But  this  propofal,  though  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  adminiftration,  was  no  lefs  reprobated  by 
minority  than  the  others  had  been.  It  w^as  faid  to  be 
infidlous,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
revenue,  wLich  w’as  now’  faid  to  be  the  objecl  of  nrinl- 
fters.  There  was  no  eflential  difference  betwxen  the 
prefent  and  former  modes  of  taxation.  The  colonies 
were  as  cffe6lually  taxed  without  their  confent  by  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  pay  a  ftated  fum,  as  by  laying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  duties  upon  them  to  the  fame  amount.  There 
was  befides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  propofal,  viz. 
that  no  fum  was  fpecified  j  fo  that  the  Americans  were 
left  totally  Ignorant  of  what  the  demands  of  Britain 
might  be.  After  a  long  debate,  however,  the  queftion 
was  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration  by  274  88. 

The  like  fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  iftand  of  Jamaica.  Iiiftead  of  relaxing  any  thing  of 
their  feverity,  the  miniftry  now  included  the  fouthern 
colonies  in  the  reftriftions  laid  on  New^  England. 

Still,  however,  the  petitioners  w^ere  indefatigable  in 

their  endeavours  to  be  heard.  1  he  Weft  India  mer- Ineffe<q:i;ai 

chants  and  planters  feconded  their  laft  petition  by^  a 

large  detail  of  circumftances  relating  to  the  Britifhj^^j^^^  , 

iflands  In  that  part  of  the  world.  This  affair  w’as  con-  gj-s. 

dueled  by  Mr  Glover,  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated 

for  his  literary  talents  and  commercial  knowledge.  * 

From  his  inveftigations  it  appeared,  that,  exclufive 
of  the  intrinfic  worth  of  the  iilands  themfelves,  their 
ftock  in  trade  and  other  property  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  60  millions^;  the  exportation  to  Britain  had 
late  been  near  200,000  hoglheads  and  puncheons  ofthefe 
fugar  and  rum,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  four  millions  iflands. 
in  value  ^  the  diredl  revenue  arlfing  from  w’hicli  w^as 
700,000  pounds,  befides  that  wTich  accrued  from  the 
collateral  branches  depending  upon  it.  All  this,  how- All  concili- 
ever,  was  urged  in  vain.  Conciliatory  propofals  w  ere  atory  pro- 
made  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Hartley,  but  they 
rejected  by  great  majorities.  Thefe  propofals,  indeed, 
inftead  of  ferving  the  caufe  they  w’ere  meant  to  pro- detrimeii- 
mote,  did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread  was  entertained  tal. 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfiie  from  the  re¬ 
publican  opinions  now^  fo  prevalent  in  the  colonies, 
and  all  partiality  towards  them  was  looked  upon  in 
fuch  a  criminal  light,  that  their  opponents  became 
deaf,  oil  many  occafions,  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and 
humanity  w  hen  urged  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  Extreme 
hand,  the  favourers  of  America,  urged  on  by  a  furious  violence  of 
zeal,  and  even  refentment  againft  thofe  whom  they  par- 
looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary  meafures, 
erred  equally  in  their  oppofition  to  miniftry.  This 
violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not  ©nly  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large,  but  broke  forth  with  the  utmoft  fury  in 
parliament,  where,  the  debates  often  refenibled  the 
railings  of  Billingfgate  rather  than  the  deliberations  of 
the  firft  afferably  in  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

In 
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Britain.  In  tliis  temper  of  mind  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
^  Qjp  affairs  was  fcarce  ever  truly  reprefented  by  ei, 

M''?e!re  party.  Government  continued  to  enad  new  laws, 

fenmbns  againff  the  Americans  j  their  antagonills 

on  both  oppofed  thefe  in  a  manner  fo  little  different  from  what 
ficies.  has  been  already  related,  that  any  farther  account  of 
the  debates  would  be  as  unentertaining  as  tedious. 
Other  petitions  were  prefented  and  treated  w'ith  ne- 
glefl.  The  increafe  of  union  and  preparations  for 
war  among  the  coloniils  were  by  the  mlniderial  party 
treated  as  the  mere  commotions  of  a  headftrong  mob  j 
and  by  the  other  as  an  affociation  of  an  Injured  and 
virtuous  people,  who  wefe  about  to  found  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  weft,  while  Britain  was  to  ftnk  in  utter 
difgrace  and  contempt  by  their  mere  feceftion,  without 
making  any  account  of  their  exploits  in  the  field, 
which  could  not  fail  to  equal  thofe  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity.  On  the  fame  principles  the  event  of  the 
fkirmifti  at  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  Into 
a  ‘‘  difgraceful  defeat”  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  j 
and  by  the  other  treated  with  abfolute  unconcern,  as 
if  no  regard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  any 
inference  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  battle  at  Bunkers 
Hill,  and  all  the  tranfii6llons  of  the  year  1775,  were 
unfairly  ftated  by  both  parties  j  and  the  only  confe- 
quence  enfulng  from  thefe  mirreprefentations  was 
the  inilaming  to  a  violent  degree  the  refentment  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  parties  j  one  of  which  depreft'ed  the 
Ainericans  to  the  rank  of  confummate  poltroons, 
while  the  other  exalted  them  almoft  to  that  of  demi¬ 
gods.  ^ 

While  thefe  altercations  continued  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  fuperior  claffes  of  people  In  Britain,  the 
•middle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in  a  kind  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  rather  were  againft  the  proceedings  of  mlni- 
This  oppofition  could  not  Indeed  influence  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  but  in  other  refpe^ls  it  proved 
very  troublefome.  The  levies  %vere  obftru61ed,  and 
the  recruiting  fervlce  was  never  known  to  go  on  fo 
heavily  ;  numbers  of  people  of  that  defeription  not  on¬ 
ly  refufing  the  ufual  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  the 
caufe  in  which  they  were  follcitcd  to  engage.  Be- 
SSp  fides  this  feveral  officers  of  high  rank  ftiowed  a  great 
of^Lord  S'- fervlce.  Lord  Effingham,  who  had  di- 
fingham  ftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  jniniftenal  mea- 
and  other  fures,  refigned  the  command  of  his  regiment  rather 
officers.  than  fight  againft  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed  fo  warm¬ 
ly.  His  example  w’as  followed  by  that  of  feveral  0- 
thcr  officers  j  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  while 
this  ftep  conferred  upon  them  a  very  confiderable  fhare 
of  popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  miniftry  an 
equal  degree  of  refentment.  Lord  Effingham,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  rece  ived  the  public  thanks  of  the  cities  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Dublin  ^  both  of  which  ftiowed  an  extreme 
5po  Rverfion  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  with  Ame- 
The  city  ofrica.  The  former,  indeed,  could  fcarce  reftrain  them- 
london  re-  felves  within  any  bounds  of  moderation.  After  the 
condu<51:  ot  Lexington  they  framed  a  remonftrance  and 

aiiniflry.  petition,  animadverting  in  the  moft  fevere  manner  on 
the  miniftry  and  parliament  5  and  it  was  not  without 
,  the  greateft  difficulty  that  the  more  moderate  party 
procured  one  to  be  drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  an 
humble  petition,”  couched  in  lefs  reprehenfible 
terms. 


In  the  mean  time  feveral  inconveniences  began  to  be 
felt  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  The  fufpenfion  w— ^ 

of  the  Tale  and  purchafe  of  negro  Haves  in  the  Weft 
Indies  and  in  North  America,  and  the  prohibition  to  of  the  na- 
export  arms  and  gunpowder,  had  greatly  impeded  thetionin  con- 
African  trade  from  Briftol  and  Liverpool.  In  confe-^*^^^^^^^ 
quence  of  this,  a  great  number  of  fliips  which  fo™er- 
ly  failed  from  thefe  ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  near 
3000  failors  belonging  to  Liverpool  difraiffed  from  fer- 
vice.  Their  fituation  foon  rendered  them  riotous  j 
and  it  was  not  without  the  affiftance  of  the  military 
that  they  were  quelled.  Thefe  diftreffes,  however, 
made  no  impreffion  on  adminiftration  j  who  having 
once  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubjeflion  of 
America  was  the  greateft  political  good  that  could 
happen  to  Britain,  were,  in  a  confiftence  with  their 
own  principles,  obliged  to  overlook  every  difafter  that 
might  happen  in  the  mean  time  as  a  temporal  inconve¬ 
nience,  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  profe- 
cutlon  of  a  great  and  magnificent  plan. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  view’s  of  adminiftration 
in  this  refpeft,  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generality 
of  the  nation.  They  felt  the  prefent  inconveniences 
feverely,  while  the  fubjugatlon  of  America  prefented 
them  with  no  folid  foundation  to  hope  for  an  equiva-  ^^2 
lent.  It  was  wdth  the  utmoft  fatisfa61ion,  therefore,  Laft  peti- 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Mr  Penn’s  arrival  jntion  of  con-r 
1775,  ^  petition  from  the  congrefs  to 

prefented  to  the  king  *,  after  which  he  w’as  to  give  it  to 
th^  public.  Their  expe£i;atlon,  however,  w'as  foon  dlf- 
fippointed.  The  petition  w’as  delivered  to  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth  on  the  I  ft  of  September  j  and  in  three  days  it 
was  replied,  that  no  anlwer  would  be  given  to  it.  This 
laconic  procedure  excited  no  fmall  furprife,  as  it  was 
univerfally  allow’ed  that  the  language  of  the  petition 
W’as  refpedful,  and  that  it  expreffed  the  hlgheft  defire 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Lord  Dartmouth’s  an- 
fwer,  therefore,  could  not  but  be  confidered  as  a  final 
renunciation  of  all  friendly  intercourfc  with  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  \vhlch  would  drive  them  into  a  connexion 
with  foreign  pow'ers  ;  a  refource  at  wffiich  they  them- 
felves  had  hinted  when  they  firft  took  up  arms.  It 
W’as  alfo  thought  not  only  to  be  injudicious  in  itfelf, 
but  very  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  confiftent  with  the 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  at  that  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Liends  of  adminiftration  Infifted,  that 
the  petition  offered  nothing  that  could  in  a  confiftency 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Britilh  empire  be  taken  any 
notice  of.  Iiiftead  of  profefting  any  repentance  for 
their  own  condu£l,  they  had  offered  ftipulations,  and 
even  required  conceftions  on  the  part  of  Britain.  It 
was  likewife  faid  on  the  part  of  adminiftration,  that 
fear  had  a  (hare  in  framing  the  propofals  now  held  out. 

The  Americans  were  very  fenfible,  that  though  the  firft 
fteps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfwered  the  purpofe, 
much  greater  efforts  W’ould  quickly  follow  ;  and  that, 
without  being  allowed  fome  time,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  bring  their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition, 
therefore,  might  be  confidered  as  written  with  a  view 
to^  procraftinate  matters,  which  was  by  no  means  ad- 
miftible  on  the  part  of  Britain,  The  colonies  w’ere  al¬ 
ready  well  appriled  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
W’ould  be  reftored  to  favour  j  and  had  it  at  any  time  in 
their  power  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  operations  of  w’ar  by 
accepting  thefe  conditions ;  but  it  W’Ould  be  imprudent 
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to  (lop  tlie  military  preparations  upon  fuch  an  uncer¬ 
tain  expectation  as  the  petition  from  congrefs  held 
out.  It  was  alfo  plain,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation  approved  of  the  meafures  of  government ;  for 
addreffes  were  received  from  all  quarters,  recommend¬ 
ing,  in  the  moft  explicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion 
againft  America. 

The  rejection  of  this  petition  Inflamed  the  minds  of 
both  parties  more  than  ever  againft  each  other.  The 
obfolete  diftinCtion  of  IVhtg  and  Tory  was  now  revived, 
and  that  with  fuch  animofity,  that  Britain  itfelf,^  as 
well  as  America,  now  feemed  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  feat  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  The  tories  were  accufed 
as  the  promoters  of  thofe  fanguinary  addrefles  already 
mentioned.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  great  mlfinform- 
ers  of  government  *,  and  the  falfc  reprefentations  they 
induftrioufly  procured  from  all  quarters  had  contribut¬ 
ed  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  inflame  the  animofity 
and  produce  the  civil  war.  They  were  upbraided 
with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family.^  England, 
it  was  faid,  had,  through  their  machinations,  been 
made  a  feene  of  blood  in  the  laft  century  •,  and  had 
been  perpetually  tottering  on  the  brink  of^  ruin  from 
the  reftoration  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time  indeed 
the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  wearied  out  wdth 
perpetual  attempts  to  enflave  them,  took  the  refolu- 
tlon  of  expelling  an  ill-advifed  monarch,  whom  nothing 
could  prevent  from  purfuing  their  pernicious  plans  to 
his  own  ruin.  But  the  tories  were  an  incorrigible 
race,  who  could  not  be  cured  even  by  experience  ;  for 
though  they  had  feen  repeated  inftances  of  the  mif- 
chlef  attending  their  plans,  they  adhered  to  them  with 
as  great  obftinacy  as  if  the  greateft  benefits  had  on  all 
occafions  accrued  from  them.  Difienfion  at  home  and 
difgrace  abroad  had  been  the  conftant  attendant  of 
their  councils  *,  while  the  only  objeCls  they  ever  had 
In  view  were  the  eftablifliment  and  propagation  of  their 
own  tenets  *,  for  thefe  alone  they  laboured,  the  honour 
and  intereft  of  the  nation  being  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion.  Thefe  they  w’ould  willingly  facrifice  to  the 
points  above  mentioned  ;  and  as  an  inftance  of  the  ef- 
.feCls  of  their  councils,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Here,  faid  their  antagonifts,  the  fruits  of  a 
triumphant  war,  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  were  loft 
at  once  by  thofe  feuds  wEich  the  tories  occafioned 
through  their  reftlefs  endeavours  to  compafs  their  ini¬ 
quitous  proje<fts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  faid  that  the  whigs 
were  the  genuine  defeendants  and  reprefentatives  of 
thofe  republican  incendiaries  who  had  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  overturned  the  conftitution  and  defolated  the 
kingdom.  They  pretended  indeed  to  aftert  the  liberty 
of  Britain  ;  but  under  this  pretence  they  wiftied  to 
engrofs  all  the  authority  to  themfclves,  as  might  eafily 
be  proved  by  an  impartial  examination  of  their  condu 61 
in  the  unhappy  times  alluded  to.  In  the  prefent  dif- 
pute  the  principal  queftion  was,  Whether  the  king  and 
parliament,  when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  or  refift- 
ed  ?  The  tories  infifted  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed  ; 
the  W’higs  that  they  w’ere  to  be  refifted.  The  truth 
was,  therefore,  that  there  w  ere  tw  o  parties  in  Britain  ^ 
the  one  of  which  was  of  opinion  that  the  colonies 
owed  obedience  to  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whatever, 
and  that  In  cafe  of  refufal  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  obey  j  but  the  other,  though  it  acknowledged  the 
I 
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fame  obligation  on  the  colonies,  thought  It  w^as  unad-  ^  ^ 

vifable  to  force  it.  The  only  conftitutional  method  of 
deciding  this  queftion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parliament. 

That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  and  parliament 
had  determined  on  compulfion.  The  decifion  ought 
therefore  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  the  voice  of  the 
nation  •,  and  were  a  parliamentary  majority  to^  be 
viewed  In  any  other  light,  all  things  would  fall  into 
confufion,  and  no  rule  of  government  remain.  The 
dodrines  of  the  whigs  were  alfo  faid  to  be  inadmiflible 
in  found  policy.  ‘  Authority,  fovereign  and  uncon- 
trouled,  muft  refide  fomewhere  •,  and  allowing  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (which  were  brought 
by  the  other  party  moft  liberally)  to  be  true,  it  were 
ftill  better  to  be  governed  in  fome  inftances  by  fuch 
means,  than  to  have  no  government  at  all.  This  muft 
at  laft  be  the  cafe  w’ere  continual  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  people  *,  as  they  w^ould  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  perpetual  broils  at  home  as  well  as  difafters  a- 

broad.  ^  ^  594 

To  thefe  violent  bickerings  at  home,  fome  very  fe-  Misfor- 
rious  commercial  misfortunes  were  nowr  added.  It  had 
been  reprefented  as  very  probable,  during  the  laft 
fion  of  parliament,  that  the  bill  for  depriving  the  peo-^^g^^ 
pie  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  t'l*  Newfound¬ 
land  filhery,  would  redound  greatly  to  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the 
profits  which  were  formerly  divided  wdth  the  colonies. 

This  expe61ation,  however,  proved  totally  void  of 
foundation.  The  number  of  (hips  fitted  out  that  year 
was  fcarcely  greater  than  ufual.  The  congrefs  had  al¬ 
fo  prohibited  them  from  being  fupplied  with  provifionsj 
fo  that  not  only  thofe  on  board  the  ftiips,  but  even  the 
inhabitants  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf,  were 
in  danger  of  periflung.  Many  of  the  flilps  w  ere  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  go  in  queft  of  provifions,  inftead  of 
profecuting  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  came.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  inftead  of  any  increafe,  the  profits 
of  the  fifhery  fuftered  this  year  a  diminution  of  near 
500,0001.  Along  with  this,  fome  natural  caufes  co¬ 
operated,  which,  by  the  more  fuperftitlous,  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  effe61s  of  divine  wrath.  A  moft  violent 
and  uncommon  ftorm  took  place  in  thefe  latitudes  du-deftruaWe 
ring  the  filhing  feafon.  The  fea  rofe  full  30  feet  a- ftorm. 
bove  its  ordinary  level  5  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  no  time  W’as  allow^ed  for  avoiding  its  fury.  Up- 
w^ards  of  700  fifliing  boats  perKhed,  wdth  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  them  *,  and  fome  (liips  foundered,  wdth  their 
whole  crews.  Nor  w  as  the  devaftation  much  lefs  on 
(hore,  as  the  waters  broke  in  upon  the  land,  occafion- 
ing  vaft  lofs  and  deftru6\ion.  ^  596 

By  thefe  misfortunes,  the  general  ftagnation  of  com-Ii^eftc6lual 
merce,  and  the  little  fuccefs  that  had  hitherto  attended  . 

the  Britilh  arms,  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  were 
throwm  into  defpair.  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  the  contents  of  which  w  ere  fimilar  to  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  their  reception  exa611y  the 
fame.  Minifters  had  determined  on  their  plan  •,  and 
the  only  difficulty  was,  how^  to  put  it  in  execution  as  597^ 
quickly  as  they  defired.  For  this  purpofe,  application 
was  made  to  the  petty  ftates  of  German},  who 
w’ont  to  hire  out  their  forces,  and  who  had  frequently  re  gnfuc- 
fent  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  former  cafes  of  exigency,  cours. 

At  prefent,  how^ever,  the  feheme  met  with  ccnfiderable 
difficulties,  occafioned  by  the  diftance,  as  well  as  the 

danger, 
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Emain.  danger,  of  the  defertion  of  the  mercenaries.  The  prln- 
ces  were  likewlfe  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lofing 
fo  many  fubjeds  for  ever  ;  while  the  latter  were  no  lefs 
flartled  at  the  propofal  of  being  tranfported  acrofs  the 
ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  be  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  war,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  feeing 
their  native  country  again*  Other  refources,  how^ever, 
were  devifed,  by  calling  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Heflians, 
and  obtaining  from  Holland  that  body  of  Scots  troops 
598  which  had  been  fo  long  in  their  fervice.  But  in 
HoUand^”^  thefe  views  adminiftration  were  difappointed.  All 
efpoufe  the  dates  of  Europe  looked  upon  Britain  with  an  in- 
American  vidious  eye,  though  none  fo  much  as  Holland  and 
caufe.  France  j  thefe  being  the  two  powers  who  had  mod  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  advantage  from  the  quarrel.  A  very 
drong  party  in  Holland  contended  for  the  American 
intered.  Pamphlets  w^ere  daily  publifhed  at  Amder- 
dam  in  judification  of  the  colonies :  their  cafe  was 
compared  wdth  that  of  the  Netherlands  in  former 
times  ;  and  they  w^ere  exhorted  to  perfevere  in  their 
claims  againd  the  pretenfions  of  Britain.  Her  they 
reprefented  as  infatiably  covetous  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  defirous  of  feizing  every  thing  die  could.  She  was 
alfo  taxed  wdth  being  of  a  domineering  difpofition,  and 
that  (he  had  become  intolerable,  fince  her  fuccelTes  in 
the  ivar  of  1755,  not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  to 
the  whole  world  :  nay,  that  even  during  the  war  die 
had  exercifed  an  abfolute  fovercignty  at  fea,  and  did 
not  fcruple  to  avow  a  right  and  title  to  rule  over  that 
element. 

But  though  thefe  powers  thus  early  exprefled  their 
hoftile  difpofition  towards  Britain,  it  was  otherwnfe 
with  the  princes  of  HefTe  and  Brunfwick  j  by  whom, 
and  fome  other  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  troops  w^ere  fupplied.  At  the 
fame  time,  that  as  many  Britifh  forces  as  pofTible  might 
be  employed,  large  draughts  w^ere  made  from  the  gar- 
iifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  who  were  fupplied  in 
return  with  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  deflorate 
of  Hanover.  In  juftice  to  the  miniders,  indeed,  it  mud 
be  owned,  that  they  profecuted  the  fcheme  they  had 
undertaken  with  all  poflible  vigour  ;  iiifomuch  that  the 
expences  already  began  to  occafion  confiderable  alarm. 
This  was  owing,  in  the  fird  indance,  to  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Britifh  arms,  which  occafioned  a  demand 
on  this  country  altogether  unlooked  for.  It  had  always 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  Britifh  army  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  viflorious  *,  or  at  lead  would  remain  fo  far 
5oo  of  the  field,  that  they  could  eafily  command 

Vaft  fuiiis  what  fupplies  of  frefh  provifions  were  neceflary.  In- 
expended  to  dead  of  this,  they  were  now  cooped  up  in  fuch  a  man- 
fupply  the  ner  as  to  be  aflually  in  danger  of  peridiing  for  want. 
Bodon,”  °  fupplies,  therefore,  of  necefTity,  were  fent  from 

Britain  \  and  indeed  the  exertions  for  their  relief  w  ere 
fuch  as  mud  give  high  ideas  of  the  opulence  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Britifh  nation.  For  thefe  troops  there  were 
iliipped  no  fewer  than  5000  live  oxen,  14,000  flieep, 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  hogs,  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  vegetables,  prepared  tvith  all  pofiible  care  5 
10,000  butts  of  fmall  beer,  and  5000  butts  of  drong 
beer.  Some  idea  of  the  expences  of  thefe  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  an  account  of  what  was  paid  for  ar¬ 
ticles  trifling  in  comparifon  of  the  above.  For  a  re¬ 
giment  of  light  horfe  in  Bodon,  2o,oool.  were  paid 
for  oats,  hay,  and  beans.  The  articles  of  vinegar,  ve- 
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getables,  and  cafks,  at  no  lefs ;  and  every  thing  elfe  in 
proportion.  The  contingencies  occafioned  by  military 
operations  amounted  to  near  500,000!.  The  prodi¬ 
gious  expences,  therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfi- 
derable  armament  at  fuch  a  didance,  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  large, 
and  judly  raife  fupicions,  that  even  the  treafures  of 
Britain  would  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expence.  One 
advantage,  however,  w^as  derived  from  fuch  immenfe 
profufion  ;  the  price  of  every  thing  was  augmented  j 
that  of  diipping  particularly  rofe  one -fourth  in  the 
ton  :  and  though  the  profits  made  by  contraflors  and 
theii*  numerous  friends  were  complained  of,  the  bene¬ 
fits  w’hich  accrued  to  multitudes  employed  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  public  bufinefs  feemed  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  make  amends  for  every  thing. 

Misfortune,  however,  feemed  now  to  attend  every  Almoll  ali 
fcheme  in  which  Britain  engaged  herfelf.  Some  part^l^^  Tofton 
of  it,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  might  be 
from  mifmanagement.  The  failing  of  the  tranfports  ^akjn. 
was  delayed  fo  long  that  their  voyages  were  lofl.  They 
remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound  5  and,  after  leav¬ 
ing  port,  met  with  fuch  ftormy  weather,  that  they 
were  tolTed  to  and  fro  in  the  Channel  till  moll  of  the 
live  flock  they  had  on  board  periflied.  After  clearing 
the  coail  of  England,  their  progrefs  was  retarded  by  a 
continuance  of  bad  weather.  They  w’ere  forced  by 
the  periodical  winds  from  the  coaft  of  America  into 
the  ocean.  Some  were  driven  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
others  were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  only 
a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  with  their 
cargoes,  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  could  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe.  Notwnthftanding  the  immenfe  fupplies 
above-mentioned,  therefore,  a  fubfeription  w^as  fet  on 
foot  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiers,  as  a  ell  as  of  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  thofe  who  died  in  the  ftrvice.  This  w’as  li¬ 
beral  on  the  whole,  though  many  refufed  to  contri¬ 
bute,  from  their  difapprobation  of  the  caufe  5  and  bit¬ 
ter  complaints  were  made  of  want  of  economy  through¬ 
out  the  whole  American  department.  60% 

All  this  time  the  violent  animofities  between  they*®^^^^^- 
parties  continued  j  the  defire  of  peace  was  gradually 
extinguiftied  on  both  fides  j  and  the  foundatioii  laid  two  par- 
of  an  enmity  fcarcely  ever  to  be  extinguiftied.  Each  ties, 
feemed  to  be  ferioufly  of  opinion  that  the  other  would 
wnllingly  ruin  the  nation  if  pofiible  ;  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  w^hich  was  the  commitment  of  Stephen  Mr  Sayre 
Sayre,  Efq.  banker  (one  of  the  ftieriffs  of  the  preced- committed 
Ing  year),  to  the  Towner  for  high  treafon.  The  ac- 
cufation  laid  againft  him  was  no  lefs  than  that  of  hav-^°''^^* 
ing  formed  a  defign  to  feize  his  majefty  as  he  went  to 
the  houfe  of  lords  :  but  the  fcheme  itfelf,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  in  which  it  w^as  to  be  executed,  appeared  both  fo 
ridiculous,  that  the  prifoner  was  very  foon  dlfcharged  5 
after  w^hich  he  commenced  a  procefs  againft  Lord 
Rochfort  for  falfe  imprifonment.  ^04 

With  refpe^l  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  du- 
ring  this  period,  very  little  can  be  Vaid,  further  than 
every  meafure  of  adminiftration,  whether  right 


that 


or  wrong,  was  violently  oppofed.  The  employment  of 
foreign  troops,  and  admitting  them  into  the  fortrelTes 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  w’ere  moft  feverely  cenfured, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights.  Adminiftra¬ 
tion  contended  that  this  bill  only  forbade  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  kingdom  du- 
3  Z  ring 
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ring  peace  ;  but  the  times  were  not  peaceable,  and  the 
^  introdu6lion  of  the  troops  was  evidently  with  a  view 
to  quell  a  rebellion.  The*  force  defigned  for  the  con- 
quell  of  America  tvas  then  declared  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  purpofe  j  but  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  mi- 
nlftry,  that  the  dehgn  was  to  conciliate,  not  to  con¬ 
quer".  The  force  (25,000  men)  was  fufhcient  to  ftrike 
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terror  j  and 
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though  this  fliould  not  inftantly  be  produ¬ 


ce  defpe- 
ra!e. 


ced,  conciliatory  offers  would  hill  be  held  out  after 
^  every  blow  that  was  ftruck. 

Military  0-  Americans,  fenfible  of  the 

perations  of  dangerous  iituation  in  which  they  hood,  exerted  them- 
ihe  Ameri- Pelves  to  the  utmoff  to  dihodge  the  Brltifli  troops  from 
Bohon.  This  being  at  length  accomplifhed  in  March 
i'7'76,  they  proceeded  to  put  their  towns  in  the  moft 
formidable  hate  of  defence ;  infomuch  that  they  feem, 
if  properly  defended,  to  have  been  almoh  Impregnable, 
'i’his  was  evident  from  the  repulfe  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
at  Charlehown  :  But  they  did  not  exert  equal  fpirit  in 
the  defence  of  New  York  •,  where,  befides  lofing  the 
town,  they  received  fuch  a  defeat  as  feemed  to  threaten 
their  affairs  with  total  ruin.  See  America.^ 

.  In  this  view  it  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the 
SlfevcTin  people  in  Britain.  The  fnccefsful  campaign  of  1776 
Britain  to  was  looked  upon  as  fo  decifive,  that  little  room  was  left 
to  fuppofe  the  Americans  capable  of  ever  retrieving 
their  affairs.  Oppofition  were  much  embarraffed,  and 
now  almoh  reduced  to  the  Tingle  argument  of  the  in¬ 
terference  of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  often  un- 
fuccefsfully  ufed  before.  Befides  this,  indeed,  the  ob- 
hlnacy  of  the  Americans  in  refuling  the  offers  of  Lord 
Howe,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  greateh  depref* 
fion,  feemed  to  be  a  very  bad  prefage.  The  hrCngth 
of  minihry,  however,  now  became  fo  decifive,  that 
whatever  they  propofed  w’as  immediately  carried.  Phe 
number  of  feameii  for  1777  w^as  augmented  to  45,000, 
and  upwards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  expeiice  of 
the  navy,  and  to  difcharge  its  debt.  The  expences  of 
the  land-fervice  amounted  to  near  three  millions,  be- 
fidcs  the  extraordinaries  of  the  former  year,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  i,200,oool.  j  and  though  this 
Vaft  expen- vafl  provlfion  became  the  fubjeft  of  much  complaint 
ces  attend-  atyj  animadverfion,  the  power  of  minlftry  filenced  eve- 
ingtbewar.^y  ^ 

Perplexity  But  however  admlnifiratlon  might  now  triumph, 
ofadmini.  their  exultation  was  but  of  Ihort  continuance.  The 
ftrationon  misfortune  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  threw  the 
the  news  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpalr,  and  reduced  the 

Woyne’s  minlftry  to  the  greateft  perplexitv.  The 
defeat.  culty  now  w’as  to  contrive  means  for  raifing  a  iuthcient 
6^9  number  of  forces  to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  from  this 
lliey  extri-^^gy  extricated  themfclves  by  what  muft  be  allowed  a 


eate  them-  ,  • 

felveswith  mafterly  contrivance.^ 


.  ,  ^  . . . .  This  w^as  the  encouraging  levies 

felveswith  j  ^  r  .  ,  •  •  j  •  T  r _ _  . 

great  dex-  for  government  fervice  by  cities  and  private  perlons  , 


terity.  and  as  the  defign  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  before  the 
Chriftmas  vecefs,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the  dan¬ 
gerous  clamours  of  oppofition.  The  recefs  was  pur- 
pofely  extended  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  fcheme  to 
take  effe£f  ;  and  before  parliament  met  again  it  was 
aflually  accompliftied,  fo  that  minifters  could  once  more 
face  their  opponents  without  any  fear. 

610  Another  and  more  w^eighty  confideration,  however. 
The  French  The  European  ftates  in  general  had 

Arne  long  beheld  the  grandeur  of  Britain  with  an  invidious 
rica.  eye?  The  news  of  the  difafter  at  Saratoga  was  there¬ 


fore  received  among  them  as  thofe  of  the  defeat  of  Britain. 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  w^as  among  the  powders  whona,  ^ 
he  had  fo  long  commanded.  Of  all  thefe  the  French, 
for  obvious  reafons,  were  the  moft  a6live  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Americans.  Numbers  of  the  young  nobility 
were  eager  to  fignalizc  tbemfelves  in  the  American 
caufe  and  among  the  reft  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe,  he  purchafed  a  veffel,  loaded  her  with  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  and  failed  in  her  wnth  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  America,  where  he  prefented  his  fervices 
to  congrtfs.  From  them  he  met  with  a  moft  gracious 
reception,  and  was  invefted  with  a  command,  in  which 
he  loft  no  opportunity  of  diftinguiftiing  himfelf.  Be¬ 
fides  this  nobleman,  feveral  other  officers  from  France 
and  Germany  aftually  entered  the  American  fervice, 
and  by  their  military  talents  greatly  contributed  to  the 
exertions  which  the  colonies  were  afterwards  enabled 
to  make. 

This  afliftance,  how’ever,  w^ould  have  been  but  triL 
ling,  had  not  the  French  court  alfo  interefted  itfelf  in 
their  behalf*,  for  by  the  time,  or  very  foon  after,  the 
news  of  General  Burgoyne’s  difafter  arrived  in  Britain, 
a  treaty  was  on  foot  between  the  French  court  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Even  before  this  time  France  had  ftiowed  fuch  an 
extreme  partiality  tov/ards  the  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  defign  of  ultimately  aflift- 
ing  them  in  their  national  capacity.  *I  he  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  tke  American  privateers  in  all  the  ports 
of  France  had  produced  ftrong  remonftrances  on  the 
part  of  Britain  *,  and  an  order  was  at  laft  demanded, 
that  all  thefe  privateers  with  their  prizes  ftiould  depart 
the  kingdom.  With  this  they  found  it  neceftary  to 
comply  at  that  time,  left  reprifals  ftiould  be  made  by- 
capturing  their  w’hole  Newfoundland  fleet  then  out  on 
the  fifiiery.  So  many  delays,  however,  were  inade  on 
various  pretences,  that  not  a  Tingle  veffel  was  difmifled 
from  any  of  their  ports.  So  far  indeed  were  the  French 
court  from  any  defign  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1777  the  whole  body  of  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  were  affured  from  government  that 
they  might  depend  on  protedlion  in  their  trade  with 
America. 

All  this  time  the  greateft  preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war  *,  fo 
that  the  moft  judicious  politicians  were  of  opinion  that 
a  rupture  with  that  power  ftiould  have  imrnediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  with  America, 
and  for  which  the  behaviour  of  the  former  furniflied 
abundant  reafons  of  juftification.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  Britifti  mhiiftry,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  defiance  of  probability,  even  w*heu 
joined  by  the  moft  acrimonious  ceiifures  of  oppofition, 
they  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hoftile  in¬ 
tentions  in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court 
own  accord  thought  proper  to^  announce  them, 
was  done  by  a  formal  notification  to  the  court  of  Bri-j.j^j^ 
tain  in  the  month  of  March  1778,  and  that  in  the noimced ta 
moft  mortifying  terms.  In  this  declaration  it  was  an-the  court 
Tiounced,  not  only  that  a  treaty  of  friendftiip  and  com-o^ 
merce  w*as  concluded  hetwixt  trance  and  America, 
but  Britain  was  infulted  with  being  told  that  America 
was  adually  in  poffeftion  of  independency,  as  if  the  for¬ 
mer 
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ing  able  to  reduce  them.  A  merit  was  alfo  made  of 
having  entered  into  no  commercial  ffipulations  in  favour 
of  France  excluhve  of  Britaim  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  more  offeiifive ;  and  though  It  could  not  de¬ 
cently  be  faid  on  the  part  of  the  French  monarch  that 
he  wIQied  for  war,  yet  his  fpecific  intentions  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  fuch  haughty  terms,  that  the  whole  could  on¬ 
ly  be  confidered  as  a  declaration  of  thofe  holUlities 
which  he  pretended  to  avoid. 

Both  parties  now  united  in  their  opinion  ,that  a  w^ar 
with  France  was  unavoidable  ^  but  they  were  not  for 
that  reafon  any  farther  advanced  towards  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  It  mult  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  minority 
had  nowr,  according  to  their  own  account,  received 
cdmi'niftra  great  provocation.  They  had  from  the  beginning 

reprobated  the  American  war,  and  pregnolticated  Its 
bad  fuccefs.  in  this  they  had  been  overruled,  and 
the  charaffer  of  the  Americans  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoif  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
able  to  refiff.  They  had  refilled-,  how’ever  ^  and  by 
dellroying  or  taking  prifoners  a  whole  army,  verlEed 
thofe  predi61ions  which  had  been  fo  often  treated  with 
ridicule.  I'he  popular  party  had,  times  without  num¬ 
ber,  Infifled  in  the  mod  earned  manner  for  fome  kind 
of  conceflion  towards  America  5  but  this  had  conflant- 
ly  been  refufed  with  an  unparalleled  and  inveterate  ob- 
flinacy.  They  now  faw  thefe  very  conceffions  offered 
to  America  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  which,  had 
they  been  granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
the  inifchief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expences  for  the 
enfuing  year  had  been  hurried  through  the  houfe  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriflmas  vacation  •,  the  levies  had  been  ralfed 
by  fubfcriptlon  without  confent  of  parliament  at  all  ^ 
yet  both  thefe  proceedings  had  been  determined  to  be 
£ri(511y  legal  and  conflltutlonal.  Every  inquiry  into 
the  raeafures  of  government  had  been  fruflrated  j  and 
one  into  the  (late  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  could 
not  be  abfolutely  reje61ed,  w’as  rendered  ineffectual  by 
delays  and  evafion.  Laftly,  They  now  faw  their  coun¬ 
try  involved  in  a  foreign  w^ar  with  a  nation  well  provi¬ 
ded  for  all  emergencies,  w’hik  w*e  had  fupinely  fuffered 
them  to  go  on,  without  making  the  lead  effort  to  put 
ourfelves  in  a  proper  Hate  of  defence.F 

For  thefe  reafons  oppofition  infifled  that  the  prefent 
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the  mini-  mlniftry  ought  no  longer  to  be  trufled  wdth  the  ma¬ 
sters  infift-  nagement  of  public  affairs.  An  acknowledgment  of 
cd  upon.  independence  of  America  was  now  by  many  fup- 

pofed  to  be  the  only  rational  ftep  that  could  be  taken, 
which  might  now  be  done  wdth  a  good  grace,  and 
which  we  w’ould  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  laft 
whether  he  would  or  not.  By  acknowledging  this 
independence  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into 
exclufive  engagements  with  France,  their  trade  would 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  This  of  courfe  would 
leffen  their  correfpondence  with  France,  and  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  connexions  as  they 
thought  mofl  proper.  The  miniflerlal  party,  however. 
Hill  infifled  on  vigorous  meafures,  reprefenting  It  as  a 
fpiritlefs  and  difgraceful  meafure  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  France,  and  fetting  forth  the  refources  of 
Great  Britain  as  fufheient  to  refifl  the  efforts  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  diflronour  of  leaving  the  American 
loyalifls  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  their  country.. 
n.en  was  alfo  fet  forth  in  the  ilrongefl  manner.  Th-efc, 


faid  to  be  by  far  the  Britain, 
greater  number.  Were  It  not  more  eligible,  on  the  ' 
very  ftretigth  of  fuch  an  affirmation,  to  make  trial  of 
its  veracity,  and  to  put  arms  into  their  hands  ?  What¬ 
ever  the  danger  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could 
not  abandon  them  without  expofing  our  reputation., 
and  lofing  that  charaXer  of  fidelity  to  our  engage¬ 
ments  for  which  we  had  hitherto  been  fo  juflly  refpeX- 
ed.  Unanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  ilrongly,  and 
indeed  very  juflly,  infilled  iipon  j  but  when  oppofition 
complained  of  fome  occult  Irrefiftible  influence  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  dlreXed,  in  dc- 
fpite  of  every  fuggeflion  of  reafon  and  argument,  the 
charge  was  denied  in  the  flrongefl  manner,  and  mlni- 
llers  dlfclalmed  every  motive  of  their  conduX,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  an  Internal  conviXion  of  its  o\vn  reXi- 
tude. 

Notwlthflanding  the  violence  of  thefe  altercations, 
however,  the  greatefl  courage  and  fleadinefs  was  mani- 
fefled  by  the  cool  and  deliberate  part  of  the  nation.  ^ 

The  French  rcfolved  in  the  firfl  place  to  excite  a  ge- jnvafion 
neral  terror  by  threalening  an  invafion.  This  was  threatened 
evidently  impraXlcable,  without  their  procuring  firfl  the 
the  fuperiority  at  fca  :  yet  as  multitudes  in  the  country 
were  apt  to  be  terrified  by  tlie  very  mention  of  a 
French  invafion,  orders  were  Iffued  to  draw'  out  and 
embody  the  militia,  which  wns  then  compofed  of  men 
in  every  refpeX  as  well  exercifed  and  dlfcipllned  as 
any  regular  troops.  It  w'as  complained,  however, 
that  a  French  fquadron  of  12  ffiips  of  the  line  had  D’Eftaing 
failed  from  Toulon  without  any  obflruXIon,  under  fails  with  a 
the  command  of  the  count  d’EflaIng.  The 
grievous  apprehenfions  were  entertained  from  the  great 
inferiority  of  Lord  Howejs  naval  force,  vffiich  might 
expofe  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  wffiole  fleet  of 
tranfports  to  be  taken  or  deflroyed  by  the  enemy. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  certain  that  either  the  fortune  or  conduX 
of  this  commander  were  fuch,  that  no  exploit  of  any 
great  ccnfequence  was  ever  performed  by  him.  That 
matters,  however,  might  be  put  in  the  befl  fituatiou 
poffible,  addreffes  were  moved  for  the  recalling  of  the 
fleets  and  armies  from  America,  in  order  to  llation  them 
in  places  where  they  might  contribute  more  effeXually 
to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  oppofed 
not  only  by  adminiftratlon,  but  even  by  fome  of  the 
mofl:  popular  members  of  oppofition  themfclves.  Of 
this  opinion  were  Lord  Chatham  and  the  earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne^  the  former  of  w  hom  refilled  it  with  a  vehemence 
of  fpeech  peculiar  on  this  occafion. 

The  operations  of  the  French  in  America,  w-ith  the  Exploits  of 
various  fuccefs  of  the  war,  are  related  under  the  article  d’Eftaing. 
United  States  of  America,  iiere  we  have  only  to  take 
notice,  that  d’Eflaing  having  failed  In  his  attempt  on 
the  Britiffi  fleet  at  New  York,  and  In  aflifling  his  al¬ 
lies  in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  Ifland,  a«  w’ell  as  having 
by  offier  parts  of  his  conduX  greatly  difgulled  them, 
failed  for  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  unfuccefsfully  at¬ 
tacked  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia  Being  repulfed  ^  See 
this  attempt,  he  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  which  i^uda. 
he  reduced,  treating  the  vanquiflied  in  a  very  cruel 
manner  f  3  wffiile  a  body  of  troops  difpatched  by  him  |  See  Grew 
alfo  reduced  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent.  Wa. 

By  this  time  the  French  admiral  was  powerfully  re¬ 
inforced  j  fo  that  his  fleet  confifted  of  26  fail  of  the 
3  Z  2  line 
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line  and  12  frigates.  During  the  time  lie  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Grenada,  Admiral  Byron  with  the  Biitifli 
jquadron  was  accompanying  the  homeward-bound 
Weft  India  fleet  till  out  of  danger ;  after  which  he 
failed  with  a  body  of  troops  under  General  Grant  for 
the  recovery  of  St  Vincent  j  but  before  they  could 
reach  that  ifland,  certain  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  defcent  at  Grenada.  On  this  they  fleered  dlre6lly 
for  that  ifland,  where  they  encountered  the  French 
fleet  without  hefitation,  notwithftanding  the  great 
fuperiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 
fquadron  amounted  to  27  fail  of  the  line  and  feven 
frigates  \  while  that  of  Britain  confifted  only  of  2 1 
line  of  battle  fhips  and  one  frigate.  The  Britifli  ad¬ 
mirals,  Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  clofe  engagement,  but  this  was  as  flu* 
dioufly  avoided  by  d’Eftaing  ;  and  fuch  was  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  circumfpe6lion  with  which  the  latter  con- 
dudled  matters,  that  it  was  only  by  feizing  the  tran- 
lieiit  opportunities  of  the  different  movements  occa- 
fioned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tilb  fliips  could  clofe  in  wdth  their  antagonifts.  Even 
when  this  w^as  the  cafe,  the  engagement  was  carried 
on  upon  fuch  unequal  terms,  that  the  Britifli  fliips 
were  terribly  fliattered.  For  fome  time  Captains  Col- 
lingwood,  Edwards,  and  Cornwallis,  flood  the  fire  of 
the  whole  French  fleet.  Captain  Fanfhaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fhip,  fingly  threw  himfelf  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy’s  van  to  flop  them.  Several  of  the 
Britifh  fhips  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth  of  St 
George’s  harbour  on  the  ifland  of  Grenada  :  but  find¬ 
ing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  engagement  j  nor  did  the  French  care  to 
renew  it,  though  the  Britifli  fliips  had  fuffered  very 
much. 

D’Eftaiiig  now  having  received  frefh  reinforcements, 
fet  fail  for  the  continent  of  America,  after  convoying 
the  homeward-bound  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  in 
their  return  from  the  Weft  India  iflands.  His  difaf- 
trous  attempt  on  the  town  of  Savannah,  with  the  fub- 
fequent  diforder  betwixt  him  and  the  colonifts,  are  re¬ 
lated  under  the  article  United  States  of  j^merica. 
Here  w^e  have  only  to  take  notice,  that  thus  the  fears 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuperiority  of  the 
French  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas  were  effedlually  difli- 
pated.  The  illands  of  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  were  indeed  loft  *,  the  firft  being  taken  by 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinico,  and 
the  two  laft  by  d’Eftaing  as  already  related  f  :  but 
thefe  fuccefTes  were  balanced  by  the  failure  of  the 
French  commander  in  every  other  enterprife  ;  by  his 
terrible  dlfafter  at  the  Savannah  ;  and  by  the  acquifi- 
tioii  of  St  Lucia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1778 
by  Admiral  Barrington  and  Generals  Prefcot  and  Mea¬ 
dows  In  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indian  feas  alfo 
the  honour  of  the  Britifli  arms  was  very  efFei^ually 
fupported  by  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  com¬ 
manders  on  that  ftation.  Flere  Admiral  Flyde  Parker, 
aflifted  by  Admiral  Rowley,  kept  the  enemy  in  con¬ 
tinual  alarm,  and  intercepted  the  trade  of  the  French 
iflands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  diftreffed  them. 
Three  large  frigates  dlfpatched  by  count  d’Eftaing 
after  his  failure  in  America  were  taken,  and  a  great  part 
of  a  convoy  feized  or  deftroyed  in  fight  of  M.  de  la 
Motte  Piquet’s  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal 


at  Martinico,  the  admiral  himfelf  having  narrowly  efca-  Britain, 
ped.  He  had  failed  out  of  that  harbour,  in  order  to 
favour  the  efcape  of  the  convoy  already  mentioned  ; 
which  having  partly  efredled,  he  withdraw  ^  but  was 
purfued  fo  clofely,  that  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  (belter 
himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  (bore. 

Thefe  fuccefles,  wLich  happened  in  the  year  1778, 

1779,  beginning  of  1780,  kept  the  event  of  the 
war  pretty  much  in  an  equilibrium  on  the  weftern  feas 
and  continent  ^  but  in  the  mean  time  the  mod  un¬ 
happy  diffenfions  prevailed  through  every  department 
of  the  Britifli  government  in  Europe,  which  threaten¬ 
ed  at  laft  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  confufion  and 
blood(hed.  6io 

Among  other  charges  brought  by  the  members  in  Bad  condi- 
oppofition  againft  the  miniftry,  that  of  negleding  britifli nav  ’ 

navy  had  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  5  nor  indeed  Europe, 
does  it  appear  that  the  charge  was  altogether  without 
foundation.  Without  a  fleet,  however,  it  was  now  im- 
pofTible  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  invafion.  At  this 
time,  indeed,  the  fleet  was  in  a  very  w’eak  condition, 
but  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  officers  feemed  in 
fome  meafure  to  compenfate  that  defe6l.  The  chief 
command  was  given  to  Admiral  Keppel,  who  had  fer- Operations 
ved  w  ith  uncommon  reputation  during  the  laft  war.  of  Admiral 
Admirals  Sir  Robert  Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  fer- 
ved  under  him,  both  of  them  officers  of  undoubted  g^gg^ient 
courage  and  capacity.  Arriving  at  Portfmouth  towards  with  the 
the  end  of  March  1778,  Admiral  Keppel  exerted  him-  French 
felf  with  fo  much  induftry  and  diligence,  that  exclufive 
of  thofe  (hips  wffiich  it  was  found  necefiary  to  difpatch 
to  the  coaft  of  North  America  under  Admiral  Byron, 
a  fleet  of  20  fail  of  the  line  was  got  in  complete  readi- 
nefs  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ten  more  in  a  for- 
w^ard  (late  of  preparation. 

At  the  head  of  this  fleet  Admiral  Keppel  failed  from 
Portfmouth  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  order  to  protedl 
the  vaft  number  of  commercial  (lilpping  expedled  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  watch 
the  motion  of  the  French  fleet  at  Bred. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Britifli  fleet  off  the  coaft  of 
France,  tw^o  French  frigates  approached  it,  in  order  to 
make  their  obfervations.  Thefe  were  the  Licorne  of 
32  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  26.  In  confequerice 
of  a  fignal  to  give  chafe,  the  Milford  frigate  overtook 
the  Licorne  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  requeft- 
ed  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  Britifh  admi¬ 
ral’s  ftern;  upon  his  refufal,  a  (hip  of  the  line  came  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  mor¬ 
ning,  the  Licorne  feeming  by  her  motions  to  be  alter¬ 
ing  her  courfe,  a  (hot  was  fired  acrofs  her  w^ay  as  a  fig¬ 
nal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  (he  difeharged  a  broad- 
fide  and  a  volley  of  fmall  arms  into  the  America  of  64 
guns  that  lay  clofe  to  her,  and  immediately  ftruck. 

The  behaviour  of  the  French  captain  was  the  more  a- 
ftonifliing,  as  Lord  Longford,  captain  of  the  America, 
was  at  that  inftant  engaged  in  converfation  with  him 
in  terms  of  civility  *,  but  though  fuch  behaviour  cer¬ 
tainly  merited  fevere  chaftifement,  no  hoftile  return  was 
made. 

The  Arethufa  of  26  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Marflial,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  meanwhile  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was  alfo  accompanied  by 
a  fchooner,  and  the  chafe  was  continued  till  they  w^ere 
both  out  of  fight  of  the  fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  he 

informed 
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Britain,  Informed  the  French  captain  of  his  orders  to  bring  him 
’  to  the  admiral,  and  requefted  his  compliance.  This 
being  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  fliot  acrofs  the 
Belle  Poule,  which  fhe  returned  with  a  difcharge  of  her 
broadfide.  The  engagement  thus  begun,  continued 
more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  warmth  and 
fury. 

The  Belle  Poule  was  greatly  fuperior  not  only  in 
number,  but  in  the  weight  of  her  metal:  her  guns^were 
all  12  pounders^  thofe  of  the  Arethufa  only  fix  :  Not- 
wdthlfandlng  this  inferiority,  fhe  maintained  fo  defpe- 
rate,  a  fight,  that  the  French  frigate  fuffered  a  much 
greater  lofs  of  men  than  the  Britifli.  The  (lain  and 
wounded  on  board  the  former,  amounted,  by  their  own 
account,  to  near  1005  on  board  the  latter  they  were 
not  half  that  proportion. 

Captain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  engagement 
between  the  tw’o  frigates,  attacked  the  French  fehoon- 
er,  w^hich  being  of  much  the  fame  force,  the  difpute 
continued  two  hours  with  great  bravery  on  both  fides, 
when  fhe  flruck  to  the  Englifli  cutter. 

The  Arethufa  received  fo  much  damage,  that  fhe  be¬ 
came  almofl  unmanageable  j  the  captain  endeavoured 
to  put  her  into  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to  continue  the  en¬ 
gagement  j  but  was  unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the 
fame  time  upon  the  enemy’s  coalf,  and  clofe  on  the 
fliore,  the  danger  of  grounding  in  fuch  a  lituation 
obliged  him  to  a(Et  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was 
midnight.  The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  time,  flood 
into  a  fmall  bay  furrounded  with  rocks,  w^here  flie  w^as 
prote6led  from  all  attacks :  fhe  had  fuffered  fo  much, 
that  the  captain,  apprehending  that  fhe  could  not  fland 
another  engagement,  had  refolved,  in  cafe  he  found 
himfelf  in  danger  of  one,  to  run  her  aground  j  but  her 
fituation  prevented  any  fuch  attempt  5  and  as  foon  as 
it  w^as  day-light,  a  number  of  boats  came  out  from 
Ihore,  and  towed  her  into  a  place  of  fafety.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  evident  and  great  fuperlority  on  the  fide 
of  the  French,  this  aftion  w^as  extolled  by  them  as  a 
proof  of  fingular  bravery,  and  the  account  of  it  received 
with  as  much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  vi(5lory. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  the  day  following  the  engage¬ 
ment  wdth  the  Belle  Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with 
the  Britifh  fleet  5  and  was  captured  by  the  admiral’s  or¬ 
ders,  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  LIcorne. 

The  capture  of  thefe  French  frigates  produced  fuch 
intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  the  utmofl  im¬ 
portance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  highly  alarming. 
He  w^as  informed  that  the  fleet  at  Breft  confifled  of  32 
fhips  of  the  line  and  12  frigates.  This  w^as  in  every 
refpedl  a  moft  fortunate  difeovery,  as  he  had  no  more 
with  him  than  20  fhips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  being  fuch  as  neither 
(kill  nor  courage  could  oppofe  In  his  prefent  circum- 
ftancesj  and  as  the  confequences  of  a  defeat  mufl  have 
been  fatal  to  this  country,  he  thought  himfelf  bound 
in  prudence  to  return  to  Portfmouth  for  a  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  fhips  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  trade,  and  the  fummer 
fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies,  coming  home,  brought 
him  a  fupply  of  feamen,  and  enabled  him  to  put  to  fea 
again,  with  an  addition  of  ten  fhips  of  the  line.  But 
flill  there  w^as  a  great  deficiency  of  frigates,  owing  to 
the  great  numbers  that  were  on  the  American  ilation, 
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and  the  neceflity  of  manning  the  flilps  of  the  line  pre-  Britain, 
ferably  to  all  others.  ~  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  at  Brefl  being 
fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea  on  the  8tb 
of  July.  It  confifled  of  32  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a 
large  number  of  frigates.  Count  D’Orvilliers  com¬ 
manded  in  chief.  The  other  principal  officers  in  this 
fleet  were  counts  Duchaft'ault,  de  Guichen,  and  de 
Gralle  ^  monfieur  de  Rochechoart  and  monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  alfo 
been  fent  to  ferve  on  board  of  this  fleet ;  this  was  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
firfl  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  in  the  colla¬ 
teral  line.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divifions  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  admiral. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  the  Britifh  fleet  failed  out 
of  Portfmouth  In  three  divifions  5  the  firfl  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir  Hugh  Palll- 
fer,  and  the  centre  by  Admiral  Keppel,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Campbell,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
merit.  The  French  had  been  informed  that  the  Brl- 
tiflr  fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own ;  which  was 
but  too  true  at  the  time  when  they  received  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Being  yet  unapprifed  of  the  reinforcement  it 
was  returned  with,  the  admiral  failed  at  firfl  in  quefl  of 
it,  intending  to  attack  it  wffiile  in  the  weak  condition 
it  had  been  reprefented  to  him. 

As  the  Britifh  admiral  was  equally  intent  on  coming 
to  adllon  as  foon  as  pofTible,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  met.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  came  in  fight.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  Britifh  fhips  foon  convinced  the 
French  admiral  of  his  miflake,  and  he  immediately  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  an  engagement  no  lefs  cautioufly 
than  he  eagerly  fought  It  before. 

Herein  he  was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  night ; 

All  that  could  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  was 
to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  expedlatlon  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
fo  favourably  for  the  French,  as  to  give  them  the  wea^ 

'  ther  gage.  This  putting  the  choice  of  coming  to  ac¬ 
tion,  or  of  declining  it,  entirely  in  their  own  pow'er, 
deprived  the  Britifli  admiral  of  the  opportunity  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  engage  as  he  had  propofed. 

During  the  fpace  of  four  days,  the  French  had  the 
option  of  coming  to  a6lIon  j  but  conflantly  exerted 
their  utmofl  care  and  induflry  to  avoid  it.  The  Bri¬ 
tifli  fleet  continued  the  whole  time  beating  up  againfl 
the  w’ind,  evidently  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them* 

But  notwithflanding  the  vigour  and  fkill  manifefled  in 
this  purfuit,  the  Britifh  admiral  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  precaution  of  the  enemy  not  to  lofe  the  leafl 
advantage  that  wind  and  weather  could  afford. 

The  chafe  lafted  till  the  27th  of  July.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  In  the  morning,  an  alteration  of  wind  and 
weather  occafioned  feveral  motions  in  both  fleets,  that 
brought  them,  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  chiefly  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
Britifli  admiral,  fo  near  each  other,  that  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  their  power  to  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
fleets  were  now  on  the  fame  tack:  had  they  fo  remain¬ 
ed,  the  Britifli  fleet  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagement, 
fhip  to  fhip  5  which  would  hardly  have  failed  of  pro¬ 
ving  Very  decifive  ;  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat¬ 
ing 
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3titdin.  Ing  quite  contrary  to  the  wlihes  of  the  French  admi- 
ral.  Inftead  of  receiving  the  Britifli  lleet  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  an  aftlon  muft  enfue,  he 
put  his  (hips  on  the  contrary  tack,  that,  failing  in  op- 
pohte  diredfions,  they  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as 
they  palled  by.  By  this  means  a  clofe  and  fidelong  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  effe6lually  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  van 
of  the  Britilh  fleet,  confiding  of  Sir  Robert  Harland’s 
divifion,  came  up,  they  dircdied  their  fire  upon -it  5  but 
at  too  great  a  didance  to  make  any  impreflion  :  the 
fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Britifli  fliips  till  they 
came  clofe  up  to  the  enemy,  ^nd  were  fure  of  doing 
execution.  In  this  manner  they  all  pafled  clofe  along- 
fide  each  other  in  oppofitc  dire6Uons,  making  a  very 
heavy  and  dedru6five  fire. 

The  centre  divifion  of  the  Britifli  line  having  pafTed 
the  rearmod  fliips  of  the  enemy,  the  fird  care  of  the 
admiral  was  to  effe<d  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as 
foon  as  the  fliips  of  the  different  fleets,  yet  in  aftioq, 
had  got  clear  of  each  other  refpe(Siively.  Sir  Robert 
Harland,  with  fome  fliips  of  his  divilion,  had  already 
tacked,  and  fl;ood  towards  the  FreiiGh^  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fleet  had  not  yet  tacked,  and  fome  were 
dropped  to  leeward,  and  repairing  the  damages  they 
had  received  in  the  aftion.  His  own  fliip  the  Victory 
had  differed  too  much  to  tack  about  indantly  j  and  had 
he  done  it,  he  would  have  thrown  the  fliips  adern  of 
him  into  diforder.  As  foon  as  it  was  prafticable,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Viftory  wore,  and  deered  again  upon  the  ene¬ 
my  before  any  other  fliip  of  the  centre  divifion  *,  of  which 
not  above  three  or  four  were  able  to  do  the  fame.  The 
other  fliips  not  having  recovered  their  Rations  near 
enough  to  fupport  each  other  on  a  renewal  of  adion, 
in  order  to  colle6l  them  more  readily  for  that  purpofe, 
he  made  the  dgnal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  It 
Was  now  three  in  the  afternoon -j  but  the  fliips  of  the 
Britifli  fleet  had  not  fufliciently  regained  their  Rations 
to  engage.  The  Vi(Rory  lay  neared  the  enemy,  with 
the  four  fliips  above  mentioned,  and  feven  more  of  Sir 
Robert  Harland’s  divifion.  Thefe  twelve  were  the  only 
fliips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  fervice  j  of  the 
ethers  belonging  to  the  centre  and  to  Sir  Robert  Har¬ 
land’s  divifion,  three  were  a  great  w^ay  aflern^  and  five 
at  a  confiderable  diRance  to  leeward,  much  difabled  in 
their  rigging. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  who  commanded  the  rear  divifion 
daring  the  time  of  adion,  in  which  he  behaved  with 
fignal  bravery,  came  of  courfe  the  la R  out  of  it  j  and  in 
confequence  of  the  admiral’s  fignal  for  the  line,  was  to 
have  led  the  van  on  renewing  the  fight.*,  but  his  divi¬ 
fion  was  upon  the  contrary  tack,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  expelling 
dlre6lly  to  be  re-attacked,  had  clofed  together  In  tack¬ 
ing,  and  were  now  fpreading  themfelves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  On  difeovering  the  pofition  of  the  Britifli  fliips 
that  were  fallen  to  leeward,  they  immediately  Rood 
towards  them,  in  order  to  cut  them  off.  This  obliged 
the  admiral  to  wear  and  to  Reer  athwart  the  enemy’s 
foremoft  divifion,  in  order  to  fecure  them  ;  diredting, 
at  the  fame  time,  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  form  his  dl- 
vlfion  in  a  line  aRern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy  till 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to 
a 61  more  effedlually.  , 

The  admiral,  in  moving  to  the  protedfion  of  the 
If.cwsLvd  fliips,  was  now  drawing  near  the  enemy.  As 
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Sir  Plugh  Pallifer  Rill  continued  to  windward,  he  made  Brh^uiu'  ^ 
a  fignal  for  all  the  fliips  in  that  pofition  to  come  into  ^ 
his  wake:  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  repeated  this  fignal  j  but 
it  was  unluckily  miftaken  by  the  {hips  of  his  divifion 
as  an  order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they  did 
accordingly  j  and  as  he  flill  remained  in  his  pofition, 
they  retained  theirs  of  courfe. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  w*as  now  diredfed  to  take  his 
Ration  ahead,  and  the  fignal  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer’s  divifion  .to  come  into  his  wake  ;  but  this  fig¬ 
nal  w^as  not  complied  with,  any  more  than  a  verbal  mel- 
fage  to  that  purpofe,  an-d  other  fubfequent  fignals  for 
that  divilion’s  coming  into  its  Ration  in  the  line,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  recommence  any  operations  agalidt 
the  enemy. 

In  the  night,  the  French  took  the  determination  to 
put  it  wholly  out  of  the  *power  of  the  Britilh  fleet  to 
attack  them  a  fecond  time.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
of  their  fwifteR  failing  veffels  avere  fixed  in  the  Rations 
Qccupied  during  the  day  by  the  three  admirals  fliips  of 
the  refpedlive  diyifions,  with  lights  at  the  maR-heads., 
to  deceive  the  Britifli  fleet  into  the  belief  that  the 
French  fleet  kept  its  pofition  with  an  intent  to  fight 
next  morning,  Protedled  by  this  Rratagem,^  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  French  fleet  drew  off  unpercelved  and 
unfufpedled  during  the  night,  and  retired  with  all 
fpeed  tow'ards  BreR  :  they  continued  this  retreat  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  following  day,  and  entered  that 
port  in  the  evening.  Their  departure  w’as  not  difeo- 
vered  till  break  of  day  j  but  it  was  too  late  to  purfue 
them,  as  they  were  only  dlfcernible  from  the  maR- 
heads  of  the  largeR  fhips  in  the  Britifli  fleet.  The  three 
fliips  that  had  remained  with  the  lights  were  purfued  : 
but  the  veffels  that  chaced  them  w  ere  fo  unable  to  over¬ 
take  them  from  the  damages  they  had  received  in  the 
preceding  day’s  engagement,  that  they  w’ere  quickly 
recalled  *,  and  the  admiral  made  the  beR  of  his  way  to 
Plymouth^  as  being  tlie  neareR  port,  in  order  to  put 
his  fleet  into  a  proper  condition  to  return  in  queR  of 
the  enemy. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Brltlfh  fleet, 
amounted  fome  what  more  .than  5^^  i 

French,  It  has  been  afferted  on  grounds  of  great  cre¬ 
dibility,  1oR^3000.  This  appears  the  lefs  improbable, 
from  the  confideration  that  the  French,  in  all  their 
naval  engagements,  aim  principally  at  the  maRs  and 
rigging,  and  the  Britifli  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  Ihlps. 

This  adfion,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  commanders,  proved  a  fource  of  the  moR  fatal  ani- Subfequent 
mofities.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  aifieiifi- ns, 
accuRomed  to  hear  of  great  and  glorious  vidlories  at  tjnal  of 
fea.,  that  it  was  fuppofed  a  kind  of  impoRibility  for  a  ^  ^  * 

French  and  Britifli  fleet  to  encounter  without  the  to¬ 
tal  ruin  of  the  former.  T  he  event  of  the  laR  engage¬ 
ment,  therefore,  became  an  objedl  of  very  fevere  cri- 
ticifm  ;  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through  the 
bad  condudl  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportunity  had 
been  loR  of  gaining  a  complete  vidfory  over  the  French 
fleet.  Thefe  complaints  were  quickly  Introduced  into 
the  public  papers  j  and  were  carried  on  with  a  warmth 
and  .vehemence  that  fet  the  whole  nation  into  a  fer¬ 
ment  .of  the  nioR  violent  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  were  no  lefs  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  con¬ 
dudl  than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation  j 

while 
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•  wliile  thofe  who  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  admiral,  ma- 
nlfefted  no  lefs  determination  in  accuhng  him  of  being 
the  real  caufe  of  the  efcape  of  the  French  fleet,  through 
his  difobedience  of  the  fignals  and  orders  of  his  com¬ 
mander,  and  by  remaining  at  a  diftance  wnth  his  divi- 
fion,  inftead  of  coming  to  the  affiftance  of  the  reft  of 
the  fleet. 

An  accufatlon  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  much 
alarmed  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He  therefore  applied 
to  Admiral  Keppel  for  a  juftlfication  of  his  conduct  ; 
and  required  of  him  to  fign  and  publlfh  a  paper  re¬ 
lative  to  the  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July  *,  there¬ 
in  fpecifying  as  a  fadl,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  bis 
fignals  on  tlie  evening  of  that  day  to  renews  the  battle 
then,  but  to  be  in  readinefs  for  it  the  next  morning. 

On  the  rejedfion  of  this  demand.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
pubhflied  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  concerning  that  engagement;  refledling  fe- 
verely  on  the  condudl  of  the  admiral,  and  prefacing 
the  w^hole  by  a  letter  ligned  with  his  name. 

An  attack,  fo  public,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  cha- 
ra£ler,  induced  Admiral  Keppel  to  declare  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  that  unlefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  fhould  explain 
this  matter  to  his  fatlsfa^fion,  he  could  not,  confidently 
with  his  reputation,  ever  a(fl  conjointly  w’ith  him. 

This  altercation  happening  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  was  of  courfe  taken  notice  of  w^hen  it  met. 
In  the  houfe  of  peers  an  inquiry  was  demanded  into  the 
condu6f  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  on  the  27th  of 
July,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  Admiral  Keppel, 
that  he  would  not  refume  the  command  until  fuch  an 
inquiry  had  taken  place. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfo  it  was  urged,  that  as 
Admiral  Keppel  had  expreffed  a  public  refufal  to  ferve 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  declaration  ought  to  be  Inveftigated.  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  were  both  prefent 
in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  fpoke  feverally  to  the 
point  In  queftlon  In  fupport  of  their  refpective  conduct. 
The  iffue  of  the  conted  betwxen  them  w^as,  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  w^as  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  crown  to  bring 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  to  a  trial  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet.  In  anfwer  to  this 
motion,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  replied.  In  a  fpcech  of  great 
W’armth  and  vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demanded 
and  obtained  a  court-martial  to  lit  on  Admiral  Keppel, 
W’hom  he  charged  with  having  through  bis  mifconduc^I 
caufed  the  failure  of  fuccefs  in  that  engagement. 

This  intelligence  w^as  received  with  great  adonlfh- 
ment  in  the  houfe.  It  had  been,  and  dill  continued  to 
be,  the  general  delire  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  to 
heal  this  breach  betw'een  the  two  officers  at  a  time 
when  the  fer vices  of  both  wxre  fo  much  needed.  It 
was  therefore  with  unlverfal  concern  the  houfe  w^as  In¬ 
formed  of  the  determination  that  had  been  taken  to 
bring  Admiral  Keppel  to  a  trial.  The  admiral,  how’- 
cver,  conducted  hlmfelf  on  this  occafion  with  remark¬ 
able  temper  and  coolnefs  of  expredion.  He  acquiefeed 
without  reludfance  in  the  orders  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him  to  prepare  for  a  trial  of  his  conducEl ;  which 
he  hoped  would  not,  upon  Inquiry,  appear  to  have 
been  difhonourable  or  Injurious  to  his  country,  any 
more  than  difgraceful  to  hlmfelf. 

The  conduct;  of  the  board  of  admiralty  In  admitting 
the  charges  againd  Admiral  Keppel,  and  appointing  a 
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trial,  w^as  greatly  condemned  in  the  houfe.  It  was 
laid  to  have  been  their  duty  to  have  laboured  with  the 
utmofl  earneflnefs,  and  exerted  their  w’hole  ofhclal  in¬ 
fluence,  to  fllfle  this  unhappy  difagreement  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  men  ;  the  confequences  of 
which  they  wxll  knew,  and  ought  to  have  obviated,  by 
interpoling  as  reconciliators,  inlfead  of  promoting  the 
difpute,  by  confenting  to  bring  it  to  a  judicial  and 
public  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  It  was  anfwered, 
that  they  could  not,  confidently  with  the  impartiality 
which  they  owed  to  every  officer  of  the  navy,  refufe  to 
receive  all  matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fubje<ds  of 
their  department.  They  had  no  right  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  but  were 
bound  to  refer  it  to  a  court  compofed  of  naval  ofRcers, 
who  were  the  only  proper  and  competent  judges  of 
each  others  condudl  in  profedional  matters.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  thefe  principles,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  cleared  equity,  they  left  the  decifion  of  the 
prefent  altercation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ; 
whofe  honour  and  integrity  in  all  indances  of  this  kind 
had  never  been  called  in  quedion,  and  by  whofe  verdi£i 
alone  it  was  but  jud  and  reafonable  that  every  officer 
in  that  line  of  fervice  fhould  wifh  to  dand  or  fall. 

The  arguments  upon  this  fubjeft  were  urged  with 
great  heat  and  violence  on  both  fides.  They  produced 
uncommon  animofity  and  rancoury  and  gave  rife  to  a 
fpirit  of  contention  that  diffufed  itfelf  through  all  clafTes 
of  foclety.  Such  was  the  height  of  paflion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere,  that  the  critical  circumdances  of 
the  nation  w^ere  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  entirely  abforbed  in  this  fatal  difpute.  In¬ 
dividuals  of  all  ranks  and  all  profedions  engaged  In  it 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  perfonally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Iffue.  The  diflatisfadlon  that  w^as  ex¬ 
cited  upon  this  occafion  among  the  upper  clafTes  In 
the  navy,  appeared  in  a  memorial  prefented  to  the  king; 
by  twelve  of  the  elded  and  mod  didinguiflied  admirals, 
at  the  head  of  wFom  was  the  name  of  Lord  Hawke* 
The  conduff  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  was  therein  con¬ 
demned  without  referve  ;  that  of  the  admiralty  Itfelf 
w^as  feverely  cenfured,  as  having  edabllflied  a  precedent 
pregnant  with  the  mod  ruinous  confequences  to  the 
naval  fervice  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  meafure  it  had 
now  adopted,  that  board  had  fubmltted  to  become  the. 
indrument  of  any  individual  who  might  be  prompted 
by  Iniquitous  motives  to  deprive  the  navy  of  its  bed 
and  bighed  officers.  It  was  a  dedru(dive  violation, 
they  faid,  of  all  order  and  difclphne  in  the  navy,  to 
permit  and  countenance  long  concealed,  and  after¬ 
wards  precipitately  adopted  charges,  and  recriminatory 
accufatlons  of  fubordinate  officers  againd  their  com* 
manders  in  chief.  It  was  no  lefs  improper  and  fcan- 
dalous,  to  futTer  men  at  once  in  high  civil  office,  and 
in  fubordinate  command,  previous  to  their  making 
fuch  accufatlons,  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  by  publiffilng  libels  on  their  officers  in 
a  common  newfpaper,  wffiich  tended  at.  once  to  excite, 
diffenfions  in  the  navy,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the  accufation  a- 
gaind  the  fuperior  officer. 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  memorial,  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  thofe  who  fubferibed  it  were  not  only  officers 
of  the  fird  rank  and  importance  in  the  navy,  but  im- 
connedled  with  the  oppofition,  and  attached  by  various 
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Britain,  motives  to  the  court  and  miniftry.  This  evinced  their 
conduft  in  the  prefent  inftance  to  have  been  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  confiderations  of  party. 

No  bufinefs  of  any  confequence  was  agitated  in  either 
of  the  houfes  of  parliament  while  the  trial  continued. 
It  began  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  lafted 
more  than  a  month,  not  ending  till  the  llth  day  of 
February  enfuing.  After  a  long  and  accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  every  fpecies  of  evidence  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  the  court-martial  acquitted  Admiral  Keppel  of 
all  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  agalnft  him  in 
the  mofl;  complete  and  honourable  manner.  He  was 
declared  to  have  afted  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave, 
and  experienced  officer ;  and  the  accufation  was  con¬ 
demned  in  the  mofl;  fevere  manner. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  voted  him  their  thanks 
for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed,  and  the 
whole  nation  refounded  with  his  applaufe.  The  city 
of  London  beflowed  every  honour  and  mark  of  refpeft 
in  its  power  upon  Admiral  Keppel ;  while  the  refent- 
ment  againfl  his  accufer  was  fo  flrong,  that  it  con- 
ftralned  him  to  retire  wholly  from  public  life,  and  to 
refign  all  his  employments. 

But  notwithflanding  the  high  degree  of  national 
favour  and  efleem  in  which  Admiral  Keppel  now  flood, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  fituation 
wherein  he  found  himfelf  not  acceptable  to  thofe  in 
power,  by  refigning  his  command. 

TJnCuccefs-  conduft  of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  admiralty 

ful  attack  hoard  now  became  an  objeft  of  fevere  cenfure  ;  and  a 
on  the  board  number  of  fadls  w’ere  cited  to  prove  that  its  condutl 
of  adini-  for  many  years  pafl  had  been  highly  reprehenfible. 

The  debates  were  uncommonly  violent;  and  the  refolu- 
tlon  to  condemn  the  conduft  of  the  admiralty  was 
lofl  only  by  a  majority  of  34.  Adminiftration,  how¬ 
ever,  flill  kept  their  ground  ;  for  though  a  fecond  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  ihow  that  the  flate  of  the  navy  was 
inadequate  to  the  vafl  fums  beflowed  upon  it,  the 
point  was  again  lofl  by  much  the  fame  majority.  The 
argument  ufed  by  the  miniflry  in  defence  of  their  con- 
du(fl  in  this  cafe  was,  that  the  (hips  now  conflrufted 
were  of  a  much  larger  fize,  and  confequently  much 
more  expenfive  than  formerly.  But  however  they 
might  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  is  certain  that  the 
conduct  of  the  admiralty  was  very  far  from  giving  ge- 
Ref^nation  fatisfaCtion  at  prefent.  Not  only  Admiral  Keppel, 
^  but  Lord  Howe,  declared  his  refolution  to  relinquilh  the 

Howe,  and  fervice  while  it  continued  under  the  direction  of  its 
other  offi.  managers  at  that  time.  Their  refignatlon  was  followed 
cers.  ijy  of  3;j.  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindfay,  and 
feveral  others  ;  nay,  fo  general  was  the  diflike  to  the 
fervice  now  become,  that  no  fewer  than  20  captains  of 
the  firfl  diflInCtion  had  propofed  to  go  in  a  body  to  re¬ 
fign  their  commiffions  at  once ;  and  were  prevented 
from  doing  fo  only  by  the  great  occafion  they  faw 
there  was  at  that  time  for  their  fervices. 

This  extreme  averfion  to  the  fervice  produced  a  di- 
reCI  attack  upon  Lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  firfl  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  But  though  in  this  as  well  as  other 
cafes  the  miniflry  w’ere  flill  victorious,  they  could  not 
.  prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  our  want  of  fuc- 
•  cefs  in  the  American  war.  This  was  infifled  upon  by 
dudlofthe  Lord  and  General  Howe,  w'hofe  conduCl  had  been  fo 
American  refleCted  upon,  that  a  vindication  was  become 

abfolutely  neceffary.  The  inquiry  was  indeed  very 
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difagrceable  to  adminiflration,  and  therefore  evaded  as  Britain, 
long  as  poffible.  From  the  evidence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  —— v*— J 
and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  forces  fent  to  America  were  not  at  any  timC 
fufficient  to  reduce  it ;  that  the  Americans  were  almoft  ' 
univerfally  unfriendly  to  the  Britilh  caufe  ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  fuch,  that  the  conqueft 
of  it  mufl  be  exceffively  difficult.  It  appeared  alfo, 
that  the  camp  of  the  Americans  on  Long  Ifland  w'as 
fo  flrong,  that  it  could  not  have  been  attacked  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs,  after  their  defeat  in  1776, 
without  artillery  and  other  neceffary  preparations.  In 
every  inflance,  therefore,  the  general’s  conduCI  was 
fliown  to  have  been  the  mofl  eligible  and  judicious  pof. 
fible.  Thefe  faCls,  however,  being  direClly  oppofite 
to  what  the  miniflry  wiflied  to  appear,  counter  evidence 
was  brought  in,  w’ith  a  view  to  invalidate  the  tefliraony 
of  the  very  refpeClable  witneffes  above  mentioned.  In 
this  bufinefs  only  two  were  examined,  viz.  Major-ge¬ 
neral  Robertfon,  and  Mr  Jofeph  Galloway  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr  Galloway 
efpecially,  it  appeared,  that  the  conduCl  of  General 
Howe  had  not  been  unexceptionable ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  were  friendly  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain  ;  that  the  country  was  not  fo  full  of  obflruc- 
tlons  as  had  been  reprefented ;  w'oods  and  forefls  being 
no  obflruftions  to  the  marching  of  armies  in  as  many 
columns  as  they  pleafed  ;  that  foldiers  might  carry 
provifions  for  19  days  on  their  backs,  &c. 

Though  no  flrefs  could  be  laid  upon  fuch  extrava¬ 
gant  affertlons  proceeding  undoubtedly  from  ignorance, 
yet  they  fully  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  miniftry  at  this 
time,  viz.  procraftination,  and  preventing  the  ffifagree- 
able  truths  above-mentioned  from  ftriking  the  minds  of  Gene- 
the  public  too  forcibly.  The  event  of  this  inquiry,  ral  Bur- 
however,  encouraged  General  Burgoyne  to  infift  forgoyne’s 
an  examination  of  his  conduft;  which  indeed  had  been 
fo  unmercifully  cenfured,  that  even  the  minifters  began 
to  think  he  had  fuffered  too  much,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  allow'ed  to  vindicate  himfelf  He  was  accord- 
ingly  permitted  to  bring  witneffes  in  his  own  behalf ; 
and  from  the  mofl  refpeftable  -  evidence  It  appeared 
that  he  had  afted  the  part,  as  occafion  required,  both 
of  a  general  and  foldier  ;  that  the  attachment  of  his 
army  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  no  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  fliake  it ;  and  that,  even  when  all  their  patience 
and  courage  were  found  to  be  ineffeftual,  they  were 
flill  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  die  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  A  great  number  of  other  particulars 
relating  to  his  expedition  were  alfo  cleared  up  entirely 
to  the  honour  of  the  general,  and  feveral  charges  againfl 
him  were  totally  refuted.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Americans,  far  from  being  the  contemptible  ene¬ 
my  they  had  been  called,  were  intrepid  and  refolute. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  number  of 
the  mofl  judicious  people  in  the  nation,  that  the  fpirit 
of  defamation,  which  for  fome  time  had  been  fo  pre¬ 
valent,  mufl  at  laft  produce  the  mofl  fatal  effefts  ;  by 
depriving  the  nation  of  its  beft  officers,  through  the 
averfion  that  would  be  produced  in  them,  both  in  the 
fea  and  land  departments,  to  enter  into  a  fervice  where 
they  were  certain  of  being  calumniated.  Acce  flionof 

After  the  refignation  of  Admiral  Keppel,  the  com-  Spain  to  the 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  beflowed,  though  not 
without  violent  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave 
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and  experienced  officer,  but  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  who  had  retired  from  the  fervice  with  a  defign  of 
never  returning  to  it,  being  at  that  time  governor  of 
Greenwich  hofpital.  d'he  choice  of  an  admiral  to 
command  this  licet  was  now  of  the  greater  importance, 
on  account  of  the  acceffion  of  Spain  to  the  general 
confederacy  which  took  place  this  year^^  The  quar¬ 
rel,  like  that  with  France,  was  formally  intimated  by  the 
Spanifn  mlnifter  on  the  17th  of  June  1779  j  and  like 
that  alfo  was  attended  with  new  but  ineifeiElual  pro- 
pofals  of  an  accommodation  with  America,  and  remo¬ 
val  of  the  minillry.  The  Imminent  danger,  however, 
to  which  the  nation  was  now  expofed,  required  a  vi¬ 
gorous  exertion,  and  various  projedls  for  its  internal 
defence  were  laid  before  the  parliament.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  thefe  were  the  railing  of  volunteer  companies  to 
be  added  to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
counties  where  they  were  raifed,  and  the  augmenting 
the  number  of  militia.  The  latter  was  judged  unad- 
vifable,  on  account  of  the  neceffity  there  would  be  to 
feud  a  great  number  of  regular  forces  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  would  require  new  fupplles  of  recruits  j  and 
the  increafe  of  the  militia  might  prove  detrimental  to 
the  recruiting  fervice.  The  fpirit  and  magnanimity 
dlfplayed  on  this  occafion,  however,  did  the  highelt 
honour  to  the  national  charadler,  and  fully  jullified 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  its  opulence  and 
valour.  All  parts  of  the  kingdom  feemed  adluated  by 
a  laudable  zeal  to  concur  In  every  meafure  neceflary 
for  its  defence  j  large  fums  were  fubferibed  by  people 
of  rank  and  affluence  ;  and  companies  were  raifed,  and 
regiments  formed,  with  fuch  alacrity,  as  quickly 
banlflied  all  apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  now  thinking  them- 
felves  fccure  of  vI6lory  by  the  acceffion  of  the  wffiole 
ftrength  of  Spain  to  their  caufe,  began  to  extend  their 
plans  of  conqueft.  A  fquadron  was  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Vadreull,  delllned  to 
reinforce  the  fleet  commanded  by  D’Eftaing.  But 
before  Its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Britifli  fettlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam¬ 
bia  in  Africa.  Thefe  were  eafily  conquered  >  and  on 
this  occafion  the  French  quitted  their  own  ifiaiid  of  Go- 
ree,  which  was  very  foon  after  taken  poflefTion  of  by 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  his  wray  to  the  Eafl;  Indies. 
Thefe  unimportant  and  dlflant  conquefts,  however,  be¬ 
ing  Infufficlent  to  produce  any  great  eclat,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  ftrike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  conqucH 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  An  attempt  was  according¬ 
ly  made  j  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  not  a  Tingle 
man  could  be  difembarked  on  the  ifland  they  Intended 
to  conquer.  The  enterprife,  however,  proved  indi- 
re£lly  of  great  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  America.  A 
fleet  of  400  merchantmen  and  tranfports  were  at  that 
time  on  the  point  of  failing  for  New  York,  under  the 
condu6l  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  j  but  that  officer,  be¬ 
ing  Informed  of  the  attack  on  Jerfey,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Ifland  rather  than 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay  w’as  follow’ed  by 
another,  occafioned  by  bad  w  eather  j  fo  that  the  fleet, 
which  was  laden  with  warlike  (lores  and  necelTaries, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  Augufl,  and  feveral  im¬ 
portant  enterprifes  proje£led  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
w  ere  ofcourfe  laid  afide. 
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The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  Tiduln. 
a  fecond  attempt  on  Jerfey  j  but  their  fquadron,  being  ' 
attacked  by  another  under  Sir  James  Wallace, 
driven  afliore  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  of 

under  cover  of  a  battery.  Thither  they  were  purfued  frigates  (k  - 
by  the  Britifli  commander,  w  ho  filenced  the  battery,  Uroycd  by 
took  a  large  frigate  of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes, 
and  burned  two  other  frigates  and  feveral  other  vef- 
fels.^  ....  633 

Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempt  on  Jerfey,  a  invafion  of 
projedl  was  formed  of  invading  Great  Britain  itfelf  j  Great  Bri- 
and  the  preparations  for  it,  whether  ferlous  or 
were  fo  formidable,  that  they  very  juflly  excited  a  con--'"^^ 
fiderable  alarm  in  this  country.  Not  only  were  the 
bed  troops  in  the  French  fervice  marched  down  to  the 
coafts  of  the  Britiffi  channel,  but  tranfports  w  ere  pro¬ 
vided  in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  officers  pro¬ 
moted  j  the  commanders  alfo  who  w*cre  to  have  the- 
charge  of  this  important  expedition  were  named  by 
government.  A  jundlion  w^as  formed  betwixt  the 
French  and  Spanifli  fleets,  in  fpitc  of  the  endeavours 
ufed  oil  the  part  of  the  Britiffi  to  prevent  it  j  and  then  Formidable 
the  allies  made  their  appearance  in  the  Britifli  feas  w  ith  appearance 

upwards  of  60  fliips  of  the  line,  befides  a  vafl;  number 
r  r  .  j  L  j  rr  1  bined  fleets, 

or  irigates  and  other  armed  veliels. 

All  this  formidable  apparatus,  however,  ended  In  They  take 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  a  Tingle  ihip,  the  Ar-mdya 
dent,  of  64  guns.  They  had  paflfed  the  Britiffi  fleet 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  wdthout  obferving  him.  Sailing  then  along  the 
coaft  of  England,  they  came  in  fight  of  Plymouth, 
where  they  took  the  Ardent,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  j  after  which  they  returned,  without  making 
the  lead  attempt  to  land  anywhere.  The  Britifli  ad¬ 
miral  made  good  his  entrance,  without  oppofitlon,  in¬ 
to  the  Channel,  on  their  quitting  it,  which  a  ftrong 
eafterly  wind  obliged  them  to  do.  He  endeavoured 
to  entice  them  up  the  Channel  in  purfuit  of  him  5  but 
the  great  (icknefs  and  mortality  on  board  their  flaps, 
as  they  gave  out,  obliged  them  to  retire,  in  order  to 
repair  their  (hips,  and  recruit  the  health  of  their  people. 

Thus  ended  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  greatefl,  exploit 
performed  by  the  combined  fleets  in  the  Britifli  feas. 

An  annual  parade  of  a  fimilar  kind  W’as  afterv^ards 
kept  up,  which  was  as  formally  oppofed  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifli ;  but  not  the  lead  a£l  of  hoftility  w^as  ever 
committed  by  either  of  the  Channel  fleets  againfl  each 
©tiler. 

Though  this  ill  fuccefs,  or  rather  puTillanimity,  ma- 
iiifefl  in  the  condu£l  of  the  combined  fleets,  w  as  fuch 
that  the  French  themfelvcs  were  afliamed  of  it,  the 
appearance  of  them  in  the  Channel  furiilfhed  oppofltion  ^  g 
wdth  abundance  of  matter  for  declamation.  All  ranks  American 
of  men,  indeed,  now  began  to  be  wearied  of  the  A-wargene- 
merican  w  ar  5  and  even  thofe  wffio  had  formerly  been 
the  moft  fangulne  in  defence  of  coercive  meafures, 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  their  inutility.  The 
calamitous  efte6ls  produced  by  the  continuation  of 
thefe  meafures,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  rendered  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  exceedingly  averfe  to 
them  ;  and  the  alniofl  univerfal  wdffi  was,  that  the  op- 
preffive  burden  of  the  American  war  ffiould  be  caft  ofl', 
and  the  whole  national  ftrength  exerted  againfl  thofe 
whom,  on  account  of  our  frequent  contefts  with  them, 

SYQ  had  been  accuftomed  to  call  our  natural  enemies. 
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For  this  puvpofe  the  national  fpint  continued  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour.  Large  fums  were  fiib- 
Icrlbed  in  the  levcral  counties,  and  employed  in  raifing 
volunteers,  and  forming  them  into  independent  compa¬ 
nies  ;  alToclations  were  alio  formed  in  the  towns,  where 
tlie  inhabitants  bellowed  a  conliderable  portion  of  their 
time  in  training  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  aims.  I’he 
J^Lail  India  Company  now  forgot  their  quarrel  with  mi- 
nlllry,  and  not  only  prefented  government  with  a  fum 
luthcient  for  levying  6000  feamen,  but  at  Its  own  coll 
added  three  74  gun  iliips  to  the  navy.  Admlniftration 
vvere  not  yet,  however,  weary  of  the  plans  they  had 
laid  down,  and  which  they  feemed  inclined  to  profe- 
cute,  and  indeed  did  profecute,  as  long  as  the  nation 
would  fupport  them.  'ihe  virulence  of  oppofition, 
therefore,  ilill  continued  ;  and  what  was  vvorfe,  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to  Imbibe  their  fentiments. 
Among  other  cliarges  now  brought  againfl  them  was 
that  of  mlfapplying  the  national  force.  An  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  employed  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  kingdom  ;  which  being  much  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  puipofe,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dif- 
trlbuted  into  places  where  it  might  have  a61ed  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Xhe  army  of  Oreat  Britain,  it  was  faid, 
riow^  amounted  to  300,000  men  *,  the  navy  to  300  fail, 
including  frigates  and  armed  veflels  ;  txventy  millions 
had  been  expended  on  the  fervice  of  the  year  1779  : 
and  yet,  with  all  this  force  and  treafure,  the  utmoll 
boail  that  minlilers  could  make  was,  that  the  enemy 
had  been  hitherto  kept  at  bay,  and  not  allowed  to  in¬ 
vade  Great  Britain.  Nor  were  the  charges  lefs  heavy 
in  other  refpefts.  Veteran  officers  had  been  palled  by 
to  make  room  for  thofe  of  inferior  merit.  'Fhe  dlf- 
contents  and  mlferable  (late  of  Ireland -f,  the  lolles 
of  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  Sec.  were  all  put  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  mlnifters  \  and  it  w’as  faid  that  the  univerfal 
cry  of  the  nation  was  for  their  difmlffion.  Their  in¬ 
capacity  was  now  vifible  to  every  body  \  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  univerfal  furprife  how  they  durft  retain  their 
places  in  oppofition  to  the  general  dclire  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

To  all  this  miniftry  replied  In  a  refolute  and  deter¬ 
mined  manner,  denying  or  refuting  every  circumftance  ; 
and  at  laft,  after  violent  debates,  gained  their  point  of 
an  add:eF  without  any  amendment  propofing  their  re¬ 
moval,  in  the  upper  houfe  by  82  to  41,  and  in  the 
lower  by  253  to  134.  The  enormous  expences  already 
incurred,  however,  and  hereafter  to  be  incurred,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  occafioned  fuch  a  general 
alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  poftible  to  refufe  compli¬ 
ance  with  fome  fcheme  of  economy,  or  at  leaft  giving 
it  a  patient  hearing.  The  duke  of  Richmond  propo- 
fed  that  the  crowm  ftiould  fet  the  example,  and  moved 
for  an  addrefs  to  this  purpofe  j  but  the  motion  was 
loft  by  77  to  36.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  next  under¬ 
took  the  difeuffion  of  the  fubje(Ef  j  and  having,  in  a 
moft  elaborate  fpeech,  compared  the  expences  of  for¬ 
mer  times  with  the  prefent,  and  fhown  the  iramenfe 
difparity,  he  proceeded  to  fhow  the  reafons.  Thefe 
were,  that  mlnifters  formerly  employed  fewer  perfons, 
and  obliged  them  to  be  content  with  fmaller  profits. 
One  contra6lor  fupplied  all  the  troops  in  America  du- 
-ring  the  laft  war,  and  his  agreement  was  to  furnifli  a 
ration  of  provinons  at  fixpence ;  but  fo  different  w^as 
the  management  now,  that  the  ration  of  provifions, 
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inftead  of  fixpence,  coft  two  ftilllings.  One  perfon  on¬ 
ly  had  enjoyed  contrails  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000!.; 
3,700,0001.  had  paffed  through  the  hands  of  another 
contractor  to  be  tranfmitted  to  America  :  but  no 
voucher  had  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
imraenfe  fum  ;  the  accounts  being  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  accounting  for  20,oool.  in  one  line,  30,000!. 
in  another,  &c.  Thus,  he  faid,  the  miniftry  acquired 
a  moft  unbounded  and  unconftitutional  influence;  and 
having  the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  natlonrd 
treafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and  venality 
everywhere  abounded.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
the  expenditure  of  thofe  vaft  fums  annually  funk  in  ex¬ 
traordinaries  ftiould  be  brought  under  fome  controul  ; 
and  that  to  extend  the  public  expences  beyond  the 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an  invafion  of  Its  pe¬ 
culiar  and  exclufive  rights. 

Though  this  motion  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne’s,  and 
fome  others  of  a  fimllar  tendency,  were  rejeCled  on 
folid  principles  according  to  the  miniftry,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  far  from  being  conciliated  to  their 
views.  Inftead  of  this,  the  opinion  began  to  be  fo  General  o- 
general,  that  mlnifters  exerclfed  an  unconftitutional 
flueiice  over  the  reprefentatives,  and  that  Ihch  influ- 
ence  was  very  much  augmented  within  thefe  few  fterial  in- 
years,  it  was  now  fuppofed  by  numbers  of  people,  fluencc. 
that  nothing  ftiort  of  a  change  in  the  conftltuUon  of  540 
parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  To  Produces  a 
this  purpofe  a  petition  was  framed  in  the  city  of 
on  the  30th  of  December  1779,  where  a  number  of 
the  moft  rcfpeftable  people  in  the  county  had  affem- of  corn- 
bled,  and  delegated  61  gentlemen  as  a  committee  tomons. 
manage  the  correfpondence  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  defign,  and  forming  an  affociation  to  fupport  and 
promote  It.  In  the  prefent  petition  it  was  fet  forth, 
that,  In  confequence  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  the  public  debt  was  greatly  augmented, 
taxes  increafed,  and  trade  and  manufactures  much  af- 
feCted.  I'he  profufion  attending  the  war  was  com- 
plained  of  ;  and  parliament  was  requefted,  previous  to 
the  raifing  of  any  new  taxes,  to  inquire  into,  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  abufe  of  expenditure  in  the  public  money  ;  to 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  abolllh  finecure  places 
and  unmerited  penfions,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  1  his  petition  was  followed 
by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  from  27  of  the  principal 
counties,  and  moft  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 

The  moft  fevere  and  opprobrious  language  was  ufed  in 
the  county-meetings  with  regard  to  the  miniftry  and 
parliament.  The  latter  were  reprefented  as  void  of  all 
principle,  ready  to  facrifice  both  confclence  and  repu¬ 
tation  to  the  will  of  thofe  in  power ;  and,  in  ftiort, 
bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  the  moft  fordid  intereft  ; 
ready  011  all  occafions  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the 
fpoils  of  their  country ;  and  perfons  to  whom  the 
honour  or  intereft  of  the  kingdom  w^ere  matters  of  no 
confideration.  The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  har¬ 
boured  ill  defigns  agalnft  the  people  of  Britain,  and 
where  no  body  ftood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fervility. 

The  emiffaries  of  America  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  are  faid  to  have  been  aClive  in  foment¬ 
ing  thefe  difeords,  which  at  this  period  arofe  to  a 
height  unknown  for  a  century  paft.  1  he  miniftry, 

however. 
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■Rutain.  however,  continued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to 
the  taking  any  of  the  petitions  into  cOnfideratlon,  they 
iniifted  on  going  through  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupply, 
by  determining  the  ways  and  means  ^  nor  did  either 
the  number  of  Englilh  petitions,  or  an  additional  one 
from  the  iiland  of  Jamaica  fetting  forth  the  extreme 
danger  that  iiland  was  in,  make  them  alter  their  refo- 
lution  in  the  lead. 

Mr  Burke’s  At  laft,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1 780,  a  plan 
|9lan  of  par- brought  forward  by  Mr  Burke,  for  fecuririg  the 
incie^en^'^^  independency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  economy 
dence  and  into  the  various  departments  of  government.  This 
ej::ononiy.  plan,  among  other  things,  propofed  the  abolition  of  the 
odices  of  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  coiFerer  of  the 
houfehold  *,  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  mader  of  the 
houfehold,  the  board  of  green  cloth,  with  feveral  other 
places  under  the  fteward  of  the  houfehold  j  the  great 
and  removing  wardrobe,  the  jewel  office,  the  robes, 
board  of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of 
ordnance.  Other  reformations  were  alfo  propofed  j 
but  though  the  temper  of  the  times  obliged  the  mi- 
nlfter  to  admit  the  bills,  and  even  to  pretend  an  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  plan,  he  meant  nothing  lefs  than  to  admit 
it  in  its  full  extent,  or  Indeed  in  any  part,  if  It  could 
poffibly  be  prevented.  -  When  the  plan,  therefore, 
which  he  had  approved  in  general,  came  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  confidered,  he  was  found  to  be  determined  agalnfl 
every  part  of  It.  The  general  temper  of  the  people, 
without  doors,  however,  feemed  now  to  have  affe61:ed 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  made  them 
defert  their  old  ilandard.  An  economical  plan  pro¬ 
pofed  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
was  reje6ted  only  by  a  majority  of  10 1  to  55.  This 
was  the  ftrongefl  oppolition  that  had  appeared  in  that 
houfe  for  many  years;  but  i  1  the  lower  houfe  matters 
fllll  went  worfe.  The  firlt  propohtion  in  Mr  Burke'^s 
plan  was  to  abollffi  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flate  for 
the  colonies  ;  and  the  utmod  efforts  of  adminirtratlon 
could  preferve  this  office  only  by  a  majority  of  208  to 
201,  7ffie  board  of  trade  was  aboliffied  by  207  to 
198  :  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  fudained  by  minidry 
at  prefent  ;  all  the  red  of  the  plan  being  rejected  ex¬ 
cepting  only  one  claufe,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and  enfign,  &.c.  belonging 
to  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  ffiould  not  any  longer 
be  fold,  but  given  to  officers  In  the  army  and  navy  on 
half  pay,  and  of  15  years  danding  in  their  refpe 611  ve 
lines  of  fervice. 

This  ill  fuccefs  was  very  mortifying  to  Mr  Burke, 
who  had  expe61ed  to^fave  more  than  a  million  annually 
to  the  nation.  Adminidration,  however,  had  dill  a 
greater  defeat  to  meet  with  than  what  they  had  expe- 
rienced  in  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  trade.  The 
Remark-  6th  of  April  was  the  day  appointed  for  taking  Into 
able  (Icleat  confideration  the  numerous  petitions,  from  half  the 
of  the  mi-  h.Ingdom  of  England,  already  mentioned.  They  were 
the/thof  introduced  by  Mr  Dunning  ;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate 
April  1780.  fpeech,  fet  forth  the  many  attempts  tha^  had  been 
made  to  introduce  reformation  and  economy  into  the 
plans  of  government.  Thefe  had  been  defeated  by 
minIderial  artifice,  or  overthrown  by  mere  dint  of 
numbers  :  he  concluded  theTtfore,  and  moved  as  a  re- 
folution  of  the  houfe.  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increafed,  w’as  Increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
siidied.  This  motion  being  carried  after  a  long  and 


violent  debate,  he  next  movedj  that  the  houfe  of  com-  Entaln. 
mons  was  as  competent  to  examine  into  and  corre6l  — 
abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lid  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  To  this  another 
was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  That  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  houfe  to  provide  an  immediate  and  ede6lual  re- 
drefs  of  the  abiffes  complained  of  in  the  petitions. 

The  minidry  now  requeded  that  nothing  farther  might 
be  done  that  night :  but  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the 
houfe,  that  both  thefe  motions  were  carried  without  a 
divifion  ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  fiid  and  fecond 
time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  divifion. 

Minidry  had  never  received  fuch  a  complete  defeat, 
nor  ever  been  treated  with  fo  much  afperity  of  lan«> 
guage.  The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  were 
received  by  the  people  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
the  mod  complete  vi6fory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had 
been  announced,  Oppofitlon,  however,  though  mailers 
of  the  field  at  prefent,  did  not  Imagine  they  had  obtain¬ 
ed  any  permanent  vi6l:ory,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
make  the  mod  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr  Dunning  at  the  next  meeting,  that 
to  afeertain  the  independence  of  parliament,  and  re¬ 
move  all  fiifpicions  of  its  being  under  undue  iiiduence, 
there  diould,  every  fedion,  feven  days  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  be  laid  before  that  houfe  an  account  of 
all  the  dims  iffued  out  of  the  civil  lid,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  revenue,  fince  the  lad  recefs,  in  favour 
of  any  of  its  members.  This  paffed  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  when  he  moved  that  the  treafurers  of  the 
chamber  and  houfehold,  the  cofferer,  comptroller,  and 
mader  of  the  houfehold,  with  the  clerks  of  the  green 
cloth,  and  their  deputies,  diould  be  excluded  from  ha¬ 
ving  feats  in  the  houfe,  a  warm  debate  enfued ;  and  ^43 
the  motion  was  carried  only  by  215  againd  213.  This  They  again 
was  the  lad  triumph  of  the  popular  party  ;  their  next  ^ 
motion,  for  the  exclufion  of  revenue  officers,  being 
thrown  out  by  224  againd  195.  A  lad  effort  was  your. 
made,  by  Mr  Dunning’s  propolal  of  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  againd  proroguing  or  diffolving  the  parliament, 
until  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  Im¬ 
proper  influence  complained  of  In  the  petitions.  On 
this  occafion  the  debates  were  long  and  violent ;  but 
the  motion  was  lod  by  254  againd  203.  Minidry 
would  gladly  have  fereened  their  friends  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  oppodtion  ;  alleging  the  latenefs  of  the  hour 
It  being  then  pad  midnight.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe, 
however,  perceiving  Mr  Fox  about  to  rife,  irdided  that 
the  houfe  diould  remain  fitting  ;  and  thus  the  deferters 
from  the  popular  party  were  condemned  to  hear  their 
condu6t  fet  forth  in  fuch  terms  as  perhaps  were  never 
applied  on  any  other  occafion  to  members  of  the  Bii- 
tidi  fen  ate. 

This  lad  vi6lory  of  adminidration  confirmed  the  dif- Dreadful 
fatisfa6lion  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had  con- 
ceived  of  the  majority  of  their  reprefentatives.  It  was 
in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the  condu61:  ofj^he  popifli 
parliament  had  created  in  the  multitude,  that  thofe  bill, 
difeontents  broke  out  which  were  fo  near  involving 
the  kingdom  in  univerfal  defolation.  The  harddiips 
under  which  individuals  profeffing  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  perfuafion  had  laboured  for  many  years  in  England, 
had  lately  awakened  the  confideration  of  the  liberal 
minded.  The  Inutility  and  impropriety  of  perfecuting 
people  from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  and 
4  A  2  who 
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Britain,  wlio  were  not  fuTpe^led  of  dififre(fl:ion  to  the  civil  con- 
^  ftitution  of  this  country,  induced  feveral  perfons  of 
rank  and  influence  to  undertake  the  procuring  them 
relief. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  had  aflorded  the  Eng- 
lifh  Roman  Catholics  a  very  proper  occafion  to  mani- 
feft  their  attachment  to  government.  They  prefented 
a  moft  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  king,  contain¬ 
ing  the  ilrongelf  alTurances  of  affeClion  and  fidelity  to 
his  perfon  and  the  civil  government  of  this  country. 

“  Our  exclufion  (faid  they)  from  many  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  that  confiitution,  has  not  diminlfhed  our  re¬ 
verence  for  it.  We  behold  with  fatisfaflion  the  felicity 
of  our  fellow-ful;je£ls  *,  and  we  partake  of  the  general 
profperlty  which  refults  from  an  inftitution  fo  full  of 
■wifdom.  We  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fuch  re- 
ilridions  and  difcouragements  as  the  legifiature  thought 
expedient.  We  have  thankfully  received  fuch  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  rigour  of  the  law’s,  as  the  mildnefs  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Eritifli  go¬ 
vernment  have  gradually  produced  j  and  w’e  fubmif- 
fivcly  wait,  without  prefuming  to  fuggeft  either  time 
or  meafure,  for  fuch  other  indulgence  as  thofe  happy 
caufes  cannot  fail  in  their  own  feafon  to  efieft. 

“  We  beg  leave  to  afliire  your  majefty,  that  our  dif- 
fent  from  the  legal  eftablilliment  in  matters  of  religion 
is  purely  confcientious  5  that  w’e  hold  no  opinions  ad- 
verfe  to  your  majefly’s  government,  or  repugnant  to 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  *,  and  we  truft  that  this  has 
been  Ihown  more  decifively  by  our  irreproachable 
condiK^  for  many  years  pall,  under  circumflances  of 
public  difcountenance  and  difpleafure,  than  it  can  be 
manifefted  by  any  declaration  whatever. 

“  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  when  your  majefty’s 
fubjeds  can  have  but  one  intereft,  and  ought  to  have 
but  one  wilh  and  one  fentiment,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  affure  your  majefty  of  our  unreferved  affeflion  to 
your  government,  of  our  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
caufe  and  welfare  of  this  our  common  country,  and  our 
utter  deteftation  of  the  defigns  and  view’s  of  any  fo¬ 
reign  pow’^er  againft  the  dignity  of  your  crowm,  and  the 
fafety  and  tranquillity  of  your  fubjedls. 

“  The  delicacy  of  our  fituation  is  fuch,  that  w^e  do 
not  prefume  to  point  out  the  particular  means  by  which 
we  may  be  allow^ed  to  teftify  our  zeal  to  your  majefty, 
and  our  wifties  to  ferve  our  country  but  we  entreat 
leave  faithfully  to  affure  your  majefty,  that  w^e  (hall 
be  perfectly  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give  fuch 
proofs  of  our  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  our  intentions, 
as  your  majefty’s  wfifdom  and  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
(hall  at  any  time  deem  expedient.” 

This  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  firft 
day  of  May  1778,  and  was  figned  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewft^ury,  the  lords 
.Stourton,  Petre,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Teynham,  Clif¬ 
ford,  and  Linton  j  and  by  163  commoners  of  rank 
and  fortune. 

The  only  obftacle  that  ftood  in  the  way  of  their 
wKhes  w’as,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  lower  claffes,  w'ho  w’ould  probably  difapprove 
and  condemn  the  indulgence  ftiown  to  the  people  of  a 
perfuafion  W’hich  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
with  horror  and  deteftation.  But  notwithftanding  the 
prepoffeftions  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  determined  by  feve¬ 
ral  individuals  of  generous  and  liberal  fentiments,  to 


efpoufe  their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  confident-  Britain, 
ly  w’ith  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the  gene- 
ral  temper  of  the  times.  Their  being  patronized  by 
fome  of  the  principal  leaders  in  oppofition,  was  a  cir- 
cumftance  greatly  in  their  favour  5  as  it  (bowed  that 
thofe  who  profefted  to  be  the  moft  ftrenuous  friends 
to  the  freedom  and  conftitution  of  this  country,  did 
not  imagine  they  would  be  endangered  by  treating  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  more  lenity  than  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  experienced. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  George  Saville  made 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  fome  penalties  enabled  againft 
them.  He  grounded  bis  motion  on  the  neceffity  of 
vindicating  the  honour  and  affertlng  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  of  w'hich  the  peculiar 
merit  was  to  admit  of  no  perfecution.  It  ill  became 
the  profeffors  of  fuch  a  religion  to  be  guilty  of  that  in¬ 
tolerance  with  wLich  they  reproached  others.  The 
ftatutes  he  meant  to  repeal  were  fuch  as  gave  occafion 
to  deeds  that  debafed  and  w’cre  a  difgrace  to  human 
nature,  by  inciting  relations  to  diveft  thcmfelves  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the  rapaci¬ 
ty  of  informers. 

He  reprefented  the  addrefs  above  quoted  as  a  full 
proof  of  the  loyal  difpofition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  as  an  unfeigned  teftimony  of  the  foundnefs  of  their 
political  principles.  In  order,  however,  tofilence  the 
objedlions  of  thofe  who  might  fufpeft  them  of  duplici¬ 
ty,  a  teft  was  propofed  of  fo  binding  and  folemn  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  no  man  could  be  fuppofed  to  imagine  that 
any  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  to  be  repeal¬ 
ed  w^ere  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
thefe  ftatutes  it  w^as  made  felony  in  a  foreign  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  treafon  in 
one  that  w^as  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  to  teach  the 
do6lrines  or  perform  divine  fervice  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  church  ^  the  eftates  of  perfons  educated 
abroad  in  that  perfuafion  were  forfeited  to  the  next 
Proteftant  heir  *,  a  fon  or  any  other  neareft  relation, 
being  a  Proteftant,  was  empoivered  to  take  poffeffion 
of  his  own  father’s,  or  neareft  of  kin’s  eftate,  during 
their  lives ;  a  Roman  Catholic  w  as  difabled  from  ac¬ 
quiring  any  legal  property  by  purchafe. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  BritKli  government  did  not  in¬ 
deed  countenance  the  practice  of  the  feverities  enabled 
by  thefe  ftatutes  :  but  ftill  the  profpe^l  of  gain  fubje(ft- 
ed  every  man  of  the  Roman  perfuafion  to  the  ill  ufage 
of  informers  *,  as  on  their  evidence  the  magiftrates  were 
bound,  however  unwfilling,  to  carry  thefe  cruel  latvs 
into  execution. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentations,  the  motion 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  received 
without  one  diffenting  voice  y  and  a  bill  in  purfuance 
to  its  intent  was  brought  in  and  paffed  both  houfes. 

The  teft  or  oath  by  wLich  they  were  bound,  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  exprelfive  terms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  king’s  perfon 
and  family,  and  to  abjure  efpecially  the  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  afihmed  by  the  perfon  called  Charles  IlL 
They  were  to  declare  their  difbelief  and  deteftation  of 
the  following  pofitions  :  That  it  is  lawfful  to  put  indi¬ 
viduals  to  death  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  j 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  j  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  the 

fee 
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Britain,  fee  of  Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depofed 
or  murdered  by  their  fubje£ls  or  by  any  others  ;  that 
the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prelate  or  fo- 
vereign,  is  entitled  to  any  temporal  or  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  or  pre-eminence,  either  diredly  or  indiredlly,  in 
this  kingdom.  They  were  folemnly  to  profefs,  that 
they  made  the  aforefaid  declarations  with  the  utmoft 
hncerity,  and  in  the  ftrifleft  and  plaineft  meaning  of 
the  words  and  language  of  the  teft,  without  harbour¬ 
ing  any  fecret  perfuadon  that  any  difpenfation  from 
Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  could  acquit  or  abfolve 
them  from  the  obligations  contracted  by  this  oath,  or 
declare  it  null  and  void. 

The  indulgence  fhown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  encouraged  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in 
Scotland  to  hope  for  a  fimilar  relief.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  charaCler,  and 
who  were  members  of  parliament,  exprefled  their 
warmed:  wnihes  that  it  ihould  be  extended  to  their 
country  j  and  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpofe  the  following  felTion.  The  defign 
was  approved  by  the  general  allembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  5  who  rejeCled,  by  a  majority  o^  no  lefs  than 
100,  a  remonftrance  that  had  been  propofed  againft  it. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  flattering  appearances,  a  peti¬ 
tion  was  prepared  for  parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  expeClations 
were  foon  damped.  A  pamphlet  was  publiQied  againfl 
the  doClrine  and  profelTors  of  the  Popifh  religion,  which 
reprefented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  mankind  and 
the  difturbers  of  all  flates  5  and  this  being  circulated 
among  all  clafles,  raifed  a  number  of  enemies  to  the 
intended  petition. 

The  oppofition  was  at  firfl;  chiefly  conduced  by  fome 
perfons  at  Edinburgh,  who  alTumed  the  title  of  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Proteftant  Intereft  5  and  under  that  de¬ 
nomination  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  all  thofe 
wEo  coincided  with  their  opinions,  and  who  formed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  people  in  Scot¬ 
land.  As  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  from  its  refi- 
dence  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  deemed  to 
confift  of  perfons  of  the  firft  importance,  it  directed  in 
a  manner  the  motion- 3  of  all  the  others. 

The  perfons  who  made  up  this  committee,  how'cver, 
a£led  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views  :  they  aimed 
only  at  the  prcfervatlon  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country  *,  both  w'hich  they  con¬ 
ceived  were  in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  individuals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion. 

Aiftuated  by  thefe  ideas,  they  exerted  themfelves 
with  fo  much  a<tlivity,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  Catholic  perfuafion  thought  it  requifite  for  their 
fafety  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Britlfti  miniftry, 
that  they  were  defirous  to  drop  the  application  they 
had  propofed  to  make  for  an  Indulgence  fimilar  to  that 
wEich  had  been  granted  to  their  fellow-fubjedls  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  fame  communion. 

They  publiftied  alfo  in  the  newfpapers  the  reprefen- 
tation  they  had  made  to  miniftry  y  hoping  thereby  to 
convince  the  public,  that  they  %vere  fmcerely  defirous 
to  remove  any  caufe  of  diflatisfa (Elion  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  fubmlt  to  any  inconveniency  fooner  than 
occafion  difturbance.  But  matters  W'ere  now  gone  too 
far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February  1779,  the  populace  met 


according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  carry  into  exe-  Biitniiu 
cution  the  various  projeds  they  had  in  contemplation. 

They  began  by  an  attack  upon  a  houfe  inhabited  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  biftiop,  with  others  of  his  perfuafion, 
and  which  contained  a  place  of  worfhip.  They  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  flames.  They  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  another  houfe  that  had  alfo  a  chapel  5  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  refentment  on  fe- 
veral  individuals  of  that  perfuafion  by  burning  their  ef- 
fefls. 

The  next  obje(Els  of  their  vengeance  were  thofe  who 
had  patronized  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  befet  the 
houfes  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  Mr  Crofby  5  but,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  intentions  of  the  rioters,  the  friends  of  both 
came  to  their  afliftance  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  exercife  the  violence  they  had  preme¬ 
ditated. 

This  difappointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
further  precautions  againft  their  malevolent  defigns,  put 
an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh,  But 
the  fpirit  of  diflatisfa6lion  at  the  indulgence  intended 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ftill  remained  in  full  force. 
Miniftry  was  held  out  as  harbouring  a  fecret  determi¬ 
nation  to  undermine  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  Popery  ;  and  loaded  in  confequence  with  the 
moft  outrageous  inveflives. 

By  degrees  the  fame  ungovernable  fpirit  was  com¬ 
municated  to  part  of  the  Englifti  nation.  The  cry  a- 
gainft  Popery  became  daily  more  loud  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  clafles  ;  and  that  inveteracy  which  had  fubfided 
during  fo  many  years^  began  to  revive  in  as  powerful 
a  degree,  as  if  the  nation  were  acElually  under  the  im¬ 
pending  terrors  of  perfecution.  To  this  were  added 
the  fecret  fears  of  others  5  who  ftill  imagined  it  was 
not  inconfiftent  with  good  policy  to  difeourage  a  reli¬ 
gion,  from  the  profeflbrs  of  which  fo  much  danger  had- 
accrued  to  the  conftitutlon  of  this  country  in  former 
times.  Thefe,  though  averfe  to  all  a(Els  of  violence,, 
thought  it  neceflary  to  keep  alive  the  antipathy  to  it, 
and  by  no  means  to  fhow  the  leaft  wullingnefs  to  grant 
any  further  indulgence  than  it  had  hitherto  experi^ 
enced. 

From  this  motive  they  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  laws  enadled  againft  it,  though. tacit  and 
unauthorized,  was  fiifticient  to  remove  all  complaints  of 
harlhnefs  and  oppreftion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  they  looked  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  as  a 
requifite  bar  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  fub- 
miffion,  and  fear  of  offending. 

Thus  a  fociety  was  formed  in  London,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  Proteftant  Affociation,  of  which  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  confpicu- 
ous  in  Scotland  by  his  oppofition  to  the  repeal,  was 
ele£led  prefident  :  and  it  now  prepared  to  aft  in  a  de- 
cifive  manner  againft  the  refolutions  of  the  legifta- 
ture. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1780,  the  affociators  held  a 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  in  what  manner  they  ftiould. 
prefent  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  the. 
repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes.  A  long,  fpeech  was  made, 
on  this  occafion  by  their  prefident,  who  reprefented  the. 

Roman  perfuafion  as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  this 
country  y  that  the  only  method  of  flopping  its  pro- 
grefs,  w’as  to  go  up  with  a  fpirited  remonftrance  ta 

their. 
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fMtain.  their  reprefentatives,  and  to  tell  them  In  plain  and  re- 
folute  terms  that  they  were  determined  to  prefcrve 
their  religious  freedom  with  their  lives,  &c. 

This  harangue  being  received  with  the  loudeft  ap- 
plaufe,  he  moved,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  aflbcia- 
tlon  fliould  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  June  In  St  George’s 
Fields,  at  ten  In  the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  delivery  of  the  petition. 
This  being  iinanimoufly  affented  to,  he  informed  them, 
that  if  he  found  himfelf  attended  by  fewer  than 
20,000,  he  would  not  prefent  the  petition.  He  then 
direded  they  Ihould  form  themfelves-  Into  four  divi- 
fions  5  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  to  confift  of  thofe 
who  belonged  to  the  City,  Weftminfter,  and  South¬ 
wark  j  the  fourth  of  the  Scotch  refidents  in  London. 
They  were,  by  way  of  diftindlion,  to  wear  blue  coc- 
.  kades  in  their  hats. 

Three  days  previous  to  the  prefentatlon  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  houfe,  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  it  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  prefent- 
ed  ;  but  this  was  received  with  as  much  indifference 
and  unconcern  as  all  his  former  Intimations. 

On  the  2d  day  of  June,  according  to  appointment, 
about  50  or  60,000  men  affembled  in  St  George’s 
Fields.  They  drew  up  In  four  feparate  divifions,  as 
had  been  agreed,  and  proceeded  to  the  parliament 
houfe,  with  Lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head.  An 
immenfe  roll  of  parchment  w’as  carried  before  them, 
containing  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  figned  the 
petition. 

On  their  way  to  the  houfe,  they  behaved  with 
great  peaceablenefs  and  decency  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  arrived,  great  difturbances  took  place.  7Te 
rioters  began  by  compelling  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  they  met  with,  to  put  blue  cockades  in  their 
hats,  and  call  out,  “  No  Popery.”  They  forced  fome 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Popery  a£l,  as  they  ffyled  it.  They  treated  others 
with  great  Indignity,  porting  themfelves  in  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  both  houfes  5  the  doors  of  which  they  twice 
endeavoured  to  break  open. 

Their  rage  was  chiefly  direfted  againrt  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  lords  j  feveral  of  whom  narrowly  efca- 
ped  with  their  lives. 

During  thefe  dirturbances.  Lord  George  Gordon 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.  This  was 
readily  granted  ;  but  when  he  propofed  it  fhould  beta¬ 
ken  into  Immediate  confideration,  It  was  rtrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  alinort  the  ^vhole  houfe.  Enraged  at  this 
oppofition,  he  came  out  feveral  times  to  the  people  do¬ 
ling  the  debates,  acquainting  them  how  averfe  the 
houfe  appeared  to  grant  their  petition,  and  naming 
particularly  thofe  who  had  fpoken  againrt  it. 

Several  members  of  the  houfe  exportulated  with  him 
in  the  warmert  terms  on  the  unjurtifiablenefs  of  his  con- 
du6l ;  and  one  of  his  relations.  Colonel  Gordon,  threat¬ 
ened  to  run  him  through  the  moment  any  of  the  riot¬ 
ers  rtiould  force  their  entrance  into  the  houfe.  It  was 
fome  hours  before  the  houfe  could  carry  on  its  delibe¬ 
rations  with  any  regularity,  which  was  not  done  till 
the  members  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
the  guards.  Order  being  reffored,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
petition  was  refumed  j  when  Lord  George  Gordon 
told  them  It  had  been  figned  by  near  120,000  Britifh 
Proteftant  fubjefts.  He  therefore  Infirted  that  the  pe* 


tition  rtiould  be  confidered  without  delay.  But  not-  Britain, 
withrtanding  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  niena- 
ced,  and  the  proof  which  the  mover  of  the  petition 
had  given  that  no  means  ihould  be  left  unemployed  to 
compel  them  to  grant  it,  the  commons  continued  im¬ 
moveable  in  their  determination.  Of  200  members, 
then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  fix  only  voted  for  It. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  mob  had  difperffd  itfelf  into 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  they  demolirtied 
two  Romifh  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minillers  ; 
and  openly  vented  the  moft  terrible  menaces  againrt  all 
people  of  that  perfuafion. 

On  the  4th  of  June  they  affembled  in  great  numbers 
In  the  eartern  parts  of  London  j  and  attacked  the  cha¬ 
pels  and  houfes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  rtripping  them  of  their  contents,  which  they  threw 
into  the  llreet,  and  committed  to  the  dames. 

7'hey  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  following  day, 
dertroying  feveral  Romifh  chapels,  and  demolirtiing  the 
houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville,  In  refentment  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  brought  into  parliament  the  bill  In  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Next  day  both  houfes  met  as  ufual ;  but  finding 
that  no  bufinefs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the 
19th. 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  which  were  the 
6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  were  abfolute  marters 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs. 

Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  mliilrters, 
having  been  fcized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  the  mob  col¬ 
lected  before  that  prifon,  and  •demanded  their  Immedi¬ 
ate  releafe.  On  being  refufed,  they  proceeded  to 
throw  firebrands  and  all  manner  of  comburtibles  into 
the  keeper’s  houfe  ^  which  unhappily  communicated 
the  fire  to  the  whole  building ;  fo  that  this  Immenfe 
pile  w’as  foon  in  flames.  In  this  feene  of  confuflon, 
the  prifoners  were  all  releafed.  They  amounted  to  a- 
bout  300  j  among  ^vhom  feveral  were  under  fentence 
of  death.  They  fet  fire,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the 
King’s-bench  and  Fleet  prifons,  and  to  a  number  of 
houfes  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  terror 
occafioned  by  thefe  incendiaries  was  fuch,  that  moft 
people  hung  out  of  their  window's  pieces  of  blue  filk, 
which  w'as  the  colour  aflumed  by  the  rioters ;  and 
chalked  on  their  doors  and  ftiutters  the  words,  “  No 
Popery,”  by  way  of  fignifying  they  were  friendly  to 
theii:  caufe. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  thefe  hor¬ 
rors.  No  lefs  than  36  different  conflagrations  W'ere 
counted  at  the  fame  time.  The  bank  had  been  threat¬ 
ened,  and  w'as  twdee  affalled  *,  but  happily  was  too 
well  guarded  for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large 
bodies  of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  In 
time  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  rioters.  They 
fell  upon  them  everywhere,  and  multitudes  were  flain 
and  wounded,  befides  the  numbers  that  periftied  through 
intoxication.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  that  people  began  to  recover  from  their  conrter- 
nation.  During  great  part  of  the  day,  the  diforders 
of  the  preceding  night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  alarm, 
that  the  (hops  W'cre  almort  univerfally  fliut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  effeCls  of  mlfgulded  zeal 
were  not,  however,  confined  folely  to  London.  The 
outrageous  difpofition  of  the  populace  was  preparing 

to 
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Britain,  to  a£l  the  like  horrid  fcenes  in  other  parts  of  England. 
^  I'hc  mob  rofe  in  Hull,  Bridol,  and  Bath  ^  but  through 

the  timely  interpofition  of  the  magillracy,  thefe  places 
^  were  faved  from  their  fury. 

On  the  fubfiding  of  this  violent  and  unexpe^ed 
commotion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fecure  Lord 
George  Gordon.  He  was  arreifed,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  examination  before  the  principal  lords  of  the 
council. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  both  houfes  met  again  accord¬ 
ing  to  adjournment.  A  fpeech  was  made  on  this  oc- 
cafion  from  the  throne,  acquainting  them  with  the 
meafures  that  had  been  taken  in  confequence  of  the 
difturbances,  and  afTuring  them  of  the  utmod  readinefs 
to  concur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fafety 
and  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fpeech  was  highly  approved  :  but  the  coii- 
du£l:  of  adminiftration  was  feverely  cenfured,  and  char¬ 
ged  with  unpardonable  negle(5l  for  not  calling  forth 
the  civil  power,  and  employing  the  military  in  due 
time  to  obviate  the  mifchlefs  that  had  been  committed. 
Miniftry  excufed  itfelf,  from  the  want  of  fufficient 
llrength  to  anfw^er  all  the  demands  of  affidance  that 
were  made  during  the  riots,  and  the  abfolute  impodi- 
bility  of  fuppreding  them  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  country.  The  various  petitions  were  now  taken 
into  confideration  that  had  been  prefented  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  a6l  which  had  occafioned  the  riots  j  but 
the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Neverthelefs 
it  w  as  thought  proper  to  yield  fomewhat  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  by  pading  a  bill  for  preventing 
perfons  of  the  Popidi  perfuafion  from  teaching  or  e- 
ducating  the  children  of  Protedants  j  but  this  was  af- 
terwards  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 

Minilterial  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely 
firmed  b”"'  pi'efent  mlnidry  than  the  riots  jud  now  related^ 

thrriots.^  were  the  alarm  and  terror  occafioned  by  them, 

that  the  ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  po¬ 
pular  meetings  and  aflbeiations,  and  for  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  fup- 
preded.  7'he  county  meetings  were  reprefented  as 
having  a  tendency,  like  the  Protedant  Affociation,  to 
bring  on  infurreflions  and  rebellions.  Many  began  to 
confider  all  popular  meetings  as  extremely  dangerous  j 
and  among  the  commercial  and  monied  people,  there 
was  not  an  inconfiderable  number,  who  were  fo  panic- 
druck  by  the  late  riots,  that  all  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conditution  W’as  overruled  by  their  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety  about  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  though  the  minider 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  parliament,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fpirit  of  oppodtionVhich  prevailed 
in  the  different  counties  w'ould  have  compelled  admi- 
nidration  to  make  fome  concefflons  to  the  people.  But 
thefe  tranfa6lions  extremely  drengthened  the  hands  of 
adminidration,  and  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  po¬ 
pular  leaders  lefs  formidable.  The  popular  party  were 
alfo  fomewhat  weakened,  by  the  diffenfions  which 
took  place  among  them  in  the  county  meetings,  and 
affemblies  of  that  kind,  relative  to  annual  parliaments 
and  other  political  regulations  which  were  propofed 
to  be  adopted. 

In  the  fuppreflion  of  thefe  riots,  however,  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  military  without  the  command  of  the 


civil  magidrate  became  a  matter  of  fulpicion  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke 
of  Richmond  expreffed  an  cxpedlaiion  that  feme  of 
his  majedy’s  miniders  would  rife,  and  give  their  lord- 
Ihips  adlirances,  that  the  meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  riots,  which  were  defenfible  only  upon 
the  ground  of  necedity,  w’ould  be  fo  dated  ;  and  that 
what  w^as  illegally  done,  on  the  ground  of  neceditv, 
W’ould  be  cured  by  an  a<fh  of  indemnity. 

Various  other  obfervations  w^ere  throwm  out  relative 
to  the  king’s  prerogative  and  military  law'  :  upon 
which  Lord  Mansfield  obferved,  that  neither  the  king’s 
prerogative  nor  militaiy  law  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  condudl  of  government  in  their  endeavours 
to  quell  the  late  outrages.  All  men,  of  all  ranks, 
deferiptions,  and  denominations,  were  bound,  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  interpofe  for  the  prevention  of 
a£ls  of  high  treafon,  or  felony,  wherever  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  perpetrate  fuch  crimes  w'ere  made  in  their 
prefence  ^  and  were  criminal,  if  they  did  not  do  it. 
In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
military  had  not  adled  in  their  technical  capacity  as 
military,  but  had  merely  exercifed  their  duty  as  civil 
men,  which  they,  in  common  with  other  civil  men, 
had  both  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  exercife.  When 
a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without  proceeding  to 
the  adlual  perpetration  of  treafonable  or  felonious 
adls,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot-a£l,  the  prefence  of 
the  civil  magiffrate  was  neceffary,  before  the  military 
could  interpofe  at  all  j  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  no 
adls  of  felony  w^ere  committed,  they  could  have  no 
plea  in  the  civil  charafter  for  meddling  at  all.  But 
by  the  ftatute-law  of  the  country,  it  became  felonious ' 
in  any  combination  of  men  to  perfevere  in  that  combi-- 
nation,  after  the  riot-a(5l  had  been  read  by  a  juffice  of 
the  peace  j  and  this  being  done,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
they  had  a  conftitutional  reafon  for  their  interpofition ; 
namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindering  the  com- 
mifiion  of  felony,  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power. 
This  being,  therefore,  the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his 
lordfhip  did  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king 
had  been  exercifed,  nor  how  military  law  had  been 
eftablifhed.  Nothing  had  been  done  out  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  courfe  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  affumed 
by  the  foldiery,  wLich  they  did  not  poffefs  as  civil  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  not  in  their  technical  capacity  as  members 
of  the  military. 

This  dodlrine  w'as  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
nation  in  general,  and  was  very  freely  cenfured  both 
in  newfpapers  and  pamphlets.  It  was  admitted,  that 
if  foldiers  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,  to  any 
place  where  felonies  were  committing,  they  might  in¬ 
terfere,  as  well  as  others  of  the  king’s  fubjeds,  in  the 
prevention  of  them.  But  this  was  a  different  cafe 
from  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops  being  fent  under 
officers  commiffioned  by  the  king,  and  with  orders 
to  acl  againft  riotous  and  diforderly  perfons  without 
any  authority  from  the  civil  magiffrate.  It  W’as  main¬ 
tained  that  the  conftitution  of  England  knew  no  fucli 
charai^Ier  as  a  mercenary  foldier,  at  the  foie  wdll  of 
the  executive  power.  Soldiers  were  held  to  their  du- 
ty  by  laws  which  affected  no  other  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  :  and  no  foldier,  as  fuch,  could  he  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  conffitution,  without  a  particular 
a6I  of  parliament  in  his  favour.  The  idea  that  a  mi¬ 
litary- 
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litary  man  was  convertible  into  a  foldier,  or  a  citizen, 
as  royalty  might  move  its  fceptre,  was  a  novel  idea, 
and  only  made  for  the  prefent  occafion.  Mercenary 
armies  were  underftood  to  conftil;  of  men,  w  ho  had  either 
detached  themfelves  or  been  forced  from  civil  fo- 
cieties.  ]liaw’'S  wxre  made  on  thofe  fuppofitioris,  re¬ 
garding  their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  members 
of  civil  fociety  could  fubmit  to.  Soldiers  w^re  only 
tolerated  by  annual  bills,  and  under  repeated  pretences*, 
and  the  very  idea  of  blending  them  with  the  common 
fubje£l;s  of  the  ftate,  and  giving  perfons  of  their  de- 
fcription  a  right  of  judging  on  its  moft  important  oc¬ 
currences,  would  have  filled  our  anceftors  with  honor. 
The  laws  tolerated  an  army  for  certain  periods,  and 
under  certain  reftri61ions  ;  but  there  w'^as  no  law  w^hich 
-admitted  the  interference  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  government. 

It  was  acknowledged,  that  the  late  atrocious  riots 
had  rendered  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power  ab¬ 
solutely  necelTary :  but  it  w^as  at  -the  fame  time  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  anny  in^  thofe 
outrages,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  w*as  an  a£l  of  prerogative  unconftitutional 
and  illegal,  though  perfectly  feafonable  and  benefi- 


the  city  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  future  Britain, 
interpofition  of  the  military, 

We  muft  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  operations  ^4^ 
of  tne  war,  which,  notwithflandmg  the  poweiiul  con- 
federacy  againft  Great  Britain,  feenied  rather  to  be  in  fea,  Sec. 
her  favour  than  otherwife.  The  Spaniards  had  begun 
their  military  operations  with  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
but  with  very  little  fuccefs  *  ^  and  the  clofe  of  the  ^  See 
year  1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  W’ere  attended 
with  forae  confiderable  naval  advantages  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  On  the  1 8th  of  December  1 779,  the  fleet  undtr 
the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  Weft  Indies 
captured  nine  fail  of  French  merchant  ftiips,  which, 
with  feveral  others,  were  under  the  convoy  of  forae 
ftiips  of  war,  7Wo  days  after  he  detached  Rear  Admi¬ 
ral  Rowley  in  purfuit  of  three  large  French  ftiips,  of 
which  he  had  received  intelligence,  and  wdiich  w’erc 
■fuppofed  to  be  part  of  MonL  la  Mothe  Piquet’s  fqua- 
dron  returning  from  Grenada,  His  fiiccefs  there  has 
been  already  mentioned  5  and  about  the  fame  time  fe¬ 
veral  other  veftels  were  taken  by  the  fame  fquadrou 
commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1780,  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  been  intrufted  with  the  command  of 


cial.  'Ae’  public^’  fafety  and  benefit  might  fometimes  a  fleet,  one  objea  of  the  deftination  of  which  was  the 
pxcufe*  exertions  of  nower,  which  would  be  injurious  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  22  fail  of  Spanifli  ftiips, 

and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  fleet  w-as  taken 


injurious 
the  ut- 


excufe  exertions  of  power,  w 
and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  occafions  :  but^ 
nioft  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  fuch  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertions  ftiould  not  be  eftabliflied  as  precedents,  which 
might  operate  very  fatally  to  the  conftitution.  An 
aft  of  indemnity  to  ^the  miniftry,  therefore,^  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  neceflfity  of  the  cafe,  fhould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  pafled.  But  if  a  large  ftanding  army  was  kept 
up,  and  the  king  was  underftood  to  be  invefted  with 
a  power  of  ordering  the  troops  to  aft  difcretionally, 
whenever  he  fhould  judge  proper,  without  any  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  people  could  have 
no  pofTible  fecurity  for  their  liberties.  In  vain  might 
be  their  appeals  to  the  courts  of  juftice  :  for  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  depend 
on  the  pleafure  of  the  -prince. 

Many  w*ere  filled  witb  fimilar  apprehenfions,  and 
alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent  wffiich  the  late 
exertions  of  the  military  afforded,  however  neceflary 
they  might  be  from  the  very  fingular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  Among  others,  Sir  George  Saville,  in  an 
addrefs  to  his  conftituents  fome  time  afterwards,  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  cor.fidered  them  as  “  fully,  effeftually, 
and  abfolutely  under  the  diferetion  and  power  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  force,  which  w-as  to  aft  without  w’aiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftrates.” 

A  letter  w^ritten  by  Lord  Amherft  to  Lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  Twifleton,  wffio  commanded  the  troops  employed 
in  London  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  riots,  and  which 
was  underftood  to  be  an  order  for  difarming  the  citi¬ 
zens,  w'as  much  canvaffed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  letter,  however,  was  denied  to  have  fuch  a 
meaning,  and  was  faid  to  be  levelled  only  at  diforderly 
perfons  who  w^ere  found  in  arms.  It  excited,  never- 
thelefs,  no  inconfiderable  alarm  ;  and  was  an  induce¬ 
ment,  added  to  the  confideration  of  the  late  riots,  to 
lead  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  provide  themfelves 
with  arms,  and  to  join  in  plans  of  military  aftociatioh, 
•that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proteft  themfelves  and 


In  little  more  than  a  w^eek  after,  the  fame  for¬ 
tunate  admiral  met  wffih  ftill  more  fignal  fuccefs. 
On  the  1 6th  of  the  month  he  engaged,  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  a  Spanifh  fleet,  confifting  of  1 1  fliips  of 
the  line  and  tvro  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 
The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but  four  of 
their  largeft  ffiips  w’cre  taken,  and  carried  into  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Thefe  were,  the  Phoenix  of  80  guns  and  700 
men,  on  board  of  which  was  the  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 
■Langara  ;  the  Monarca,  of  70  guns  and  600  men, 
Don  Antonio  Oyarvide  commander  j  the  Princefifa,  of 
70  guns  and  600  men,  Don  Manuel  de  Leon  com¬ 
mander  ;  and  the  Diligente,  of  70  guns  and  600 
men,  Don  Antonio  Abornoz  commander.  Two  other 
^70  gun  (hips  were  alfo  taken  j  but  one  of  them  was 
driven  on  -ftiore  on  the  breakers  and  loft,  and  the 
other  was  like  wife  driven  on  ftiore,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
covered.  Four  ftiips  of  the  line  efcaped,  and  the  two 
frigates  :  but  tw^o  of  the  former  were  much  damaged 
in  the  aftion  *,  in  the  courfe  of  wffiich  one  Spanifti 
ffiip,  the  San  Domingo,  of  70  guns  and  600  men,  was 
blown  up.  The  five  men  of  war  taken  were  remark¬ 
ably  fine  ffiips;  and  were  afterwards  completely  refitted, 
manned,  and  put  into  the  Engllfti  line  of  battle.  The 
Spanifti  admiral  and  his  officers  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain  up¬ 
on  their  parole  of  honour  :  but  this  he  declined  for 
fome  time,  becaufe  he  was  Informed  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Britlfli  feamen  were  then  prifoners  in  Spain, 
who  ought  to  have  been  relcafed.  However,  after- 
w’ards  receiving  alTurances  that  thefe  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the  Spanifli  admiral 
and  officers  upon  ^heir  parole  ;  and  the  prifoners  in 
general  w^ere  treated  with  fuch  generofity  and  huma¬ 
nity,  as  appeared  to  make  a  great  imprcfllon  upon  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanifti  nation.  When  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  had  fupplied  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar 
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Britain,  with  provllions,  ammunition,  and  money,  he  proceed-  their 
ed  on  his  vo/age  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  having  fent 
home  part  of  his  fleet,  with  his  Spanifh  prizes,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Digby  ;  who  took  a 
French  man  of  war  on  his  return,  the  Prothee,  of  64 
guns  and  700  men. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  was  an  a8:ion  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  between  fome  French  and  Englifh  men 
of  war,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Monf.  de 
la  Mothe  Piquet,  and  the  latter,  being  part  of-  Sir 
Peter  Parker’s  fquadron,  under  that  of  Commodore 
Cornwallis,  The  engagement  was  maintained  on  both 
ftdes  with  great  fpirit ;  but  the  French  at  length  gave 
up  the  conteft,  and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  for 
Cape  Francois. 

Admiral  Rodney  having  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  his  majefty’s  ftiips 
at  the  Leeward  iflands,  an  a£tion  happened  between 
him  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Gulchen,  on  the  17th  of  April.  The  Bri- 
tifti  fquadron  confifted  of  20  (hips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates  5  and  the  French  fleet  of  23  ftiips  of  the  line, 
and  feveral  frigates.  The  aflion  began  a  little  before 
one,  and  continued  till  about  a  quarter  after  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Admiral  Rodney  was  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  a  90  gun  ftiip,  which  beat  three  of  the 
French  ftiips  out  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  entirely 
broke  it.  But  fuch  was  at  length  the  crippled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sandwich,  and  of  feveral  other  ftiips,  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  purfue  the  French  that  night  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  viflory  was,  in¬ 
deed,  claimed  on  both  fides  j  but  no  ftiip  was  taken  on 
cither  :  and  the  French  retired  to  Guadaloupe.  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney’s  ftiip,  the  Sandwich,  had  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  for  24  hours  ftie  was  wdth  difficulty  kept 
above  water.  Of  the  Britifti  there  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  1 20,  and  353  were  w^ounded. 

On  the  1 5th  of  May,  an.ither  action  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  fame  commanders.  It  did  not  commence 
till  near  feven  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  ftiips  having 
engaged,  which  w^ere  foon  feparated  ^  and  the  whole 
ended  in  nothing  deciftve.  Of  the  Britifti  21  were 
killed,  and  100  wounded.  The  fleets  met  again  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  w^hen  another  a£lion  en- 
lued  j  but  this  alfo  terminated  without  any  material 
advantage  on  either  fide.  In  the  laft  engagement  47 
of  the  Britifti  were  killed  and  193  wounded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  accounts,  the  total  of  their  lofs, 
inthefe  three  a£lions,  amounted  to  158  killed,  and  820 
wounded. 

It  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  for  Great 
Britain,  that  the  French  ftiould  have  fo  formidable  a  fleet 
in  the  Weft  Indies :  and  this  great  force  of  the  enemy 
was  augmented  in  June,  by  being  joined  with  a  Spanifh 
fquadron  near  the  ifland  of  Dominica.  'The  French  and 
Spanifh  fleets,  when  united,  amounted  to  36  fail  of 
the  line.  They  did  not,  however,  attack  any  of  the 
Britifti  iflands,  or  even  reconnoitre  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  then 
lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  Iflet  bay.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  vigilance  and  good  condu£l  of  that  admiral,  and 
fo  fenfible  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  of  his 
ferwees,  that  the  houfes  of  alTembly  of  St  Chrifto- 
pher’s  and  Nevis  prefented  addrefies  to  him,  teftifying 
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gratitude  for  the  fecurity  they  enjoyed  In  confe-  Britain 
quence  of  his  fpirited  and  feafonable  exertions.  v— — y— 

In  the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Geary,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  grand  fleet,  took  tw^elve  valuable  merchant 
fhips  bound  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Bourdeaux  and 
other  ports  of  France  :  But  in  the  month  of  July  a 
very  important  and  unexpetEled  capture  was  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  which  could  not  but  excite  much  alarm 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  8th  of  Auguft,  Captain 
Moutray,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramilies 
of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  the  trade  bound  for 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  under  convoy,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding 
day.  The  Ramilies  and  the  two  frigates  efcaped  :  but 
the  reft  were  fo  completely  furrounded,  that  five  Eaft 
Indiamen  were  taken,  and  50  merchant  ftiips  bound 
for  the  Weft  Indies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely 
valuable  :  it  w’as  one  of  the  moft  complete  naval  cap¬ 
tures  ever  made  j  and  was  a  heavy  ftroke  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fton  behaved  to  their  prifoners  with  great  attention  and 
humanity  5  and  appeared  difpofed  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  generous  treatment  which  their  country¬ 
men  had  experienced  from  Admiral  Rodney.  This  lofs, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  the  capture  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards, 
where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  vigors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commo¬ 
dities,  25  quintals  of  quickftlver,  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  extradl  the  precious  metals  from 
their  ores  ;  the  lofs  of  w^hich  corifequently  rendered 
their  mines  ufelefs. 

But  while  the  Britifti  were  making  the  moft  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts,  and  even  in  the  main  getting  the  better 
of  the  powders  wrho  oppofed  them  fairly  in  the  field, 
enemies  w^ere  raifed  up  throughout  all  Europe,  who, 
by  reafon  of  their  a£ling  indire611y,  could  neither  be  64J 
oppofed  nor  refifted.  The  power  which  moft  openly  Account  of 
manifefted  its  hoftile  intentions  was  Holland  ;  but  be-^^®  armed 
fides  this,  a  moft  formidable  confederacy,  under  the 
title  of  the  armed  neutrality^  was  formed,  evidently 
wdth  a  defign  to  crufti  the  powxr  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  this  confederacy  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  declared 
herfelf  the  head  ;  and  her  plan  was  intimated  on  the 
26th  of  February  1780,  in  a  declaration  addreffed  to 
the  courts  of  London,  Verfailles,  and  Madrid.  In 
this  piece  it  was  obferved,  that  though  from  the^con- 
du(ft  of  her  imperial  majefty  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  her  fubje<fts  would  have  been  allowed  peaceably 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  belonging  to  all  neutral  nations,  experience 
had  proved  the  contrary  :  her  imperial  raajefty’s  fub- 
jefls  had  been  often  molefted  in  their  navigation,  and 
retarded  in  their  operations,  by  the  ftiips  and  priva¬ 
teers  of  the  belligerent  powrers.  Her  imperial  majefty 
therefore  declared,  that  ftie  found  herfelf  under  the 
neceftity  of  removing  thofe  vexations  w’hich  were  of¬ 
fered  to  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  as  w^ell  as  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  commerce  in  general,  by  all  the  means  com¬ 
patible  with  her  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  fub- 
je61s  ;  but  before  ftie  came  to  any  ferious  meafures, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  newr  mifunderftandings,  ftie 
thought  it  juft  and  equitable  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of 
4  B  all 
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Britain,  all  Europe  the  principles  which  flie  had  adopted  for 
her  conduft,  and  which  were  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofitions : 

1.  That  neutral  (hips  Ihould  enjoy  a  free  navigation, 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers. 

2.  That  all  elFefts  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the 
belligerent  powers  fhould  be  'looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  fuch  neutral  Ihips,  excepting  only  fuch  goods 
as  vvere  ftipulated  contraband. 

3.  Her  imperial  majefty,  for  the  proper  underftand- 
ing  of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  il.  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf- 
ifia  in  1734  it  is  feid,  “  The  fubje61s  of  either  party 
may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  and  trade  in  all  countries  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  lhall  be  at  enmity  with  the  other 
of  the  faid  parties,  places  aftually  blocked  up  or  befieged 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  hot  cari-y  any  warlike 
{lores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  :  as  for  all  other  ef- 
fe6ls,  their  fhips,  paflengers,  and  goods,  ihall  be  free 
and  unmolefted.  Cannons,  mortars,  or  other  warlike 
utenfils,  in  any  quantity  beyond  what  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  {hip’s  provifion,  and  may  properly  appertain  to 
and  be  judged  neceffary  for  every  inan  of  the  llrip’s  crew, 
or  for  each  paflTenger,  fhall  be  deemed  ammunition  of 
war  •,  and  if  any  iuch  be  found,  they  may  feize  and 
confifcate  the  fame  according  to  law :  but  neither  the 
.  velTels,  pafTengers,  or  the  re{l  of  the  goods,  flrall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuitig 
their  voyage.”  The  fame  enumeration  of  the  goods, 
ftipulated  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  Great  Britain  and'RulTiain  1766. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  charafterizes  a 
port  blocked  up,  that  denomination  {hould  not  be 
•granted  but  to  fuch  places  before  W'hich  there  w'ere 
aflually  a  number  of  enemy’s  fliips  ftationed  near 
enough  fo  as  to  make  its  entry  dangerous. 

5.  That  thefe  principles  ihould  ferve  as  rules  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  fentences  upon  the  legality  of 
prizes. 

Her  imperial  majefty  declared,  that  {he  was  firmly 
refolved  to  maintain  thefe  principles  ;  and  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  honour  of  her  Hag  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  fubjefts,  Ihe 
had  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  part  of  her 
naval  forces.  She  added,  that  this  meafure  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  ftri6l  and  rigorous  neutrality 
which  {he  was  refolved  to  obferve,  fo  long  as  {he  (hould 
not  be  provoked  and  forced  to  depart  from  her  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moderation  and  impartiality.  It  was  only  in 
that  extremity  that  her  fleet  would  be  ordered  to  aft 
wherever  her  honour,  intereft,  and  neceflity  Ihould 
require.  This  declaration  was  alfo  communicated  to 
the  ftates-general  by  Prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  from  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  •,  and  {he  invited 
them  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  her,  fo  far  as 
Tuch  an  union  m^ht  ferve  to  proted  commerce  ai^ 
navigation.  Similar  'communications  and  invitations 
were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  of  Lifbon,  in  order,  it  was  faid,  that,  by 
the  united  care  of  all  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  the 
navigation  of  all  the  neutral  trading  nations  might  be 
eftablilhed  and  legalized,  and  a  fyftem  adopted  found¬ 


ed  upon  juftice,  and  which,  by  Its  real  advantage,  Britain, 
might  ferve  for  rules  to  future  ages.  u— -y— * 

The  memorial  of  the  emprefs  of  RulTia,  though  very 
unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  received 
a  civil  anfw'er  from  that  court  :  but  by  other  powers 
it  W'as  received,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expefted, 
with  much  more  cordiality.  In  the  anfwer  of  the 
king  of  France  It  was  faid,  that  “  what  her  imperial 
majefty  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers  was  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  the  rules  prefcrlbed  to  the  French  navy^ 
the  execution  whereof  w’as  maintained  with  an  exaft- 
nefs  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe.”  He  ex- 
preffed  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
her  imperial  tnajeftyj  and  declared,  that  from  the  mea- 
fures  flie  had  now  adopted,  “  folid  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjefts,  but  alfo 
to  all  nations.”  The  kings  of  Sw'eden  and  Denmark 
alfo  formally  acceded  to  the  arirted  neutrality  propofed 
by  the  emprefs  of  RiilTia,  and  declared  their  perfeft 
approbation  of  her  fentlments.  I'he  ftates-general 
did  the  fame  :  but  on  account  of  that  flownefs  of 
deliberation  which  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the  re¬ 
public,  it  was  not  till  tow'ards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
that  their  concurrence  was  notified  to  the  court  of 
Ruflia.  It  was  refolved  by  the  powers  engaged  in 
this  armed  neutrality  to  make  a  common  caufe  of  it 
at  fea  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  Ihould 
violate,  with  refpeft  to  neutral  nations,  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the<jnemorial  of  the  em¬ 
prefs  of  Ruflia.  ^  g 

But  though  the  Britllh  mlniftry  could  not  openly  Origin  of 
engage  in  war  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  the  war 
they  determined  to  take  fevere  vengeance  on  the^'^^^*^® 
Dutch,  whofe  Ingratitude  and  perfidy  now  became  a 
general  fubjeft  of  fpeculatlon.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that,  ever  fince  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities  with  the  Americans,  the  Dutch  had  (hown  much 
partiality  towards,  them  This  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  people  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce  ;  Frequent 
memorials  and  remonftrances  had  of  confequence  paffed 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  breach  gradually 
grew  wider  and  wdder,  until  at  laft  matters  came  to 
an  extremity,  by  a  difeovery  that  the  town  of  Amfter- 
dam  was  about  to  enter  Into  a  commerdal  treaty  with 
America.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 780,- by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately 
prefident  of  the  American  congrefs,  and  who  had  been 
empow’ered  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  wnth 
Holland.  Mr  Laurens  himfelf  was  inftantly  commit¬ 
ted  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  and  a  fpirited 
remonftrance  W’as  made  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  re¬ 
quiring  a  formal  difavow’al  of  the  tranfa£lion.  To 
this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  obtained, 
than  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into  confidera- 
tion  according  to  the  forms  and  ufages  of  the  countryj 
and  that  a  reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature 
of  their  government  would  admit. 

Such  an  equivocal  anfwer  could  not  by  any  means 
be  fatisfaftory  ;  and  therefore  the  moft  vigorous  mea- 
firres  w  ere  refolved  on.  On  the  25th  of  January  1 781, 
it  was  announced  to  the  houfe,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  obliged  to  direft  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal 
to  be  IlTued  againft  the  ftates-general  and  their  fubje£ls. 

For  the  caufes  and  motives  of  his  cpndufl  in  this  re- 
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fpe^t,  he  referred  to  a  public  manifefto  againft  that  re¬ 
public,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
houfe.  The  charges  againft  the  republic,  however, 
were  briefly  fumtned  up  by  Lord  North  in  his  fpeech 
on  the  occafion.  The  ftates,  he  faid,  in  open  violation 
of  treaties,  had  not  only  refufed  to  give  Great  Britain 
that  alTiftance  which  thofe  treaties  entitled  her  to  claim 
when  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  but  had  alfo, 
in  direft  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contributed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  furnifti  France  with  warlike  ftores, 
and  had  alfo  at  length  thought  proper  to  countenance 
the  magiftracy  of  Amfterdam  in  the  Infult  which  they 
had  offered  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  rebellious  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  free 
an'i  independent  ftates.  By  the  treaty  of  1678,  it  was 
ftipulated,  that,  in  cafe  Great  Britain  was  attacked  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  flie  had  a  right  to  take  her 
choice  of  either  calling  upon  the  ftates-general  to  be¬ 
come  parties  in  the  war,  and  to  attack  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  within  two  months,  or  of  requiring  an  aid  of 
€ooo  troops,  and  20  fhlps  of  war,  w'hich  the  ftates 
were  to  furnifti  immediately  after  the  claim  was  made. 
But  though  this  country  had  alw'ays  preferved  her  faith 
with  Holland,  yet  that  republic  had  refufed  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

His  lordftilp  farther  obferved,  that  the  ftates  gene¬ 
ral  had  fuffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  pirate, 
afting  without  legal  authority  from  any  acknowledged 
government,  to  bring  Britifti  ftiips  into  their  ports,  and 
to  refit  there  (a).  A  rebel  privateer  had  alfo  been 
faluted  at  the  Dutch  Iftand  of  St  Euftatius,  after  flie 
had  been  fuffered  to  capture  two  Britifti  ftiips  within 
cannon-ftiot  of  their  forts  and  caftles.  A  memorial 
was  prefented  at  the  Hague,  in  June  1779,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid 
w'e  were  emtitled  to  require  by  the  treaty  of  167S; 
but  of  this  not  the  leaft  notice  was  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  ftates.  Two  other  notices  had  fince  been  de¬ 
livered,  each  uf  which  met  with  the  fame  reception. 
The  Britifti  miniftry  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  the  ftates  to  a  true  fenfe  of  their  intereft  *,  and 
when  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  compelled  them  to  feize 
on  the  Dutch  ftiips  carrying  ftores  to  France,  they  had 
paid  the  full  value  for  the  cargoes,  and  returned  the 
ftiips*;  fo  that  neither  the  private  merchant,  the  private 
adventurer,  nor  the  ftates,  had  fuffered.  France  only 
Jiad  felt  the  inconvenience,  by  her  being  deprived  of 


that  afliftance  which  fhe  would  haye  received  from  Britain, 
thofe  cargoes. 

With  refpeft  to  an  obfervation  that  had  been  made, 
that  the  treaty  laid  before  the  houfe,  betw’een  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans,  w'as  nothing  more  than  a 
contemplative  projeft,  his  lordftilp  remarked,  that  it 
was  aftually  figned  and  fealed  ;  the  names  of  Van  Ber- 
kel  the  penfionary  of  Amfterdam,  and  Monf.  de  Neu- 
ville,  a  merchant  and  burgefs  of  that  city,  being  fubr 
fcribed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magiftracy  of  Amfter¬ 
dam,  and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  commlflioner  of 
agent  for  the  congrefs  of  America.  The  ftates-gene¬ 
ral  had  alfo  refufed  to  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  the  re- 
quilitlon  in  his  majefty’s  memorial,  delivered  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of 
Van  Berkel  and  his  aflbciates  ;  fo  far  as  fuch  a  refufai 
could  be  Implied  by  a  contemptuous  filence.  As  to 
the  principal  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam,  they  ivere  fo 
far  from  difayowing  the  fa£f,  or  attempting  to  palliate 
it,  that  they  glori^  in  the  whole  tranfaftlon  ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  even  to  the  ftates-general,  that  what 
they  had  done  was  what  their  indifpenfable  duty  re¬ 
quired. 

His  iordftiip  added,  that  he  lamented  the  neceflity 
of  a  war  with  Holland ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unavoidable  meafure.  He  confeffed  the  fituatlon  of 
this  country  to  be  truly  alarming  ;  but  when  he  con- 
lidered  the  powerful  ftand  that  had  already  been  made 
againft  the  moft  alarming  confederacy  that  had  ever 
been  formed  againft  Great  Britain,  the  iittle  fuccefs 
that  the  enemies  of  this  country  had  met  with  in  all 
their  various  attempts  againft  it,  and  the  fpirlt  and  re- 
fources  of  the  nation,  the  public  profpeiEls  appeared  to 
him  much  lefs  gloomy  than  fome  gentlemen  thought 
•proper  to  reprefent  them.  Our  difficulties  w*ere  certain¬ 
ly  great ;  but  he  trufted  that  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
fuperable.  He  was  neither  defirous  of  concealing  their 
magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet  them,  great  as  they  muft 
be  acknowledged;  becaufe  he  w^  convinced,  that 
when  the  force  of  this  country  was  fully  exerted,  it 
was  equal  to  the  conteft  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  and  a  juft  peace,  was  to  fhow 
ourfelves  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit  and 
with  vigour. 

Before  this  national  refolution,  however,  could  pof- 
fibly  have  been  communicated  officially  to  the  naval 
commanders  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Dutch  were  a£lu- 
4  B  2  ally 


(a)  This  man,  who  had  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  Lord  Selkirk’s  houfe,  had  landed  in  1778  and  plundered 
it  of  the  plate,  but  without  doing  any  farther  mifchief.  The  adllon,  however,  was  very  dlfagreeable  to  his 
own  party  ;  and,  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Franklin,  the  plate  w'as  afterwards  reftored.  After  this  exploit,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  but  without  fuccefs.  In  1779,  he  made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft; 
of  Ireland,  but  without  committing  any  aft  of  hoftllity.  His  people  Indeed  carried  off  fome  flieep  and  oxen, 
but  their  captain  paid  liberally  for  what  they  had  taken.  In  the  month  of  September  1779  he  appeared  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  with  feveral  prizes.  They  advanced  up  the  Frith  above  the  iftand  of  Inchkeith,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  Leith.  His  defign  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  burn  the  Ihipping  there  ;  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  attempting  this  by  a  ftrong  weft  wind  ;  and  fuch  meafures  w'ere  alfo  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour,  by  ereftiiig  batteries  and  oitherwlfc,  that  he  would  probably  have  mifcarried  had  any  attempt  been 
made.  On  leaving  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  he  fell  In  with  the  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  both  of  which  he  took 
after  a  moft  defperate  engagement ;  by  which  all  the  veffels  were  reduced  almoft  to  wrecks.  Thefe  were  car¬ 
ried  into  a  Dutch  harbour  ;  and  It  w'as  this  tranfaftion  to  which  Lord  North  now  dlluded.  He  w'as  called  a 
pirate,^  on  account  of  his  .not  being  at  that  time  properly  furnilhed  with  a  commilfion  either  from  France  cp 
America,  though  tljis  was  denied  by  the  oppofite  party. 
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Britain,  ally  attacked. 

“V— '  was,  on  the  3d  of  February  1781,  fummoned  by  Ad- 
Ca  ture  of  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  to  furrender  to  the 

S^Eufta-  of'  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  hour  given  to 

tius,  confider  of  it.  The  immenfe  property  on  the  ifland 

was  confifcated,  and  a  fale  inftituted,  with  fuch  circum- 
ilances  of  apparent  rapacity,  as  not  only  became  the 
•flibjeft  of  a  difcuflion  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon 
this  nation,  whether  juftly  or  not  vve  pretend  not  to 
determine,  the  ill  will  of  all  Europe  *. 

The  Dutch  nation  feem  not  in  the  prefent  cafe  to 
have  behaved  with  any  degree  of  prudence.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  provoking  conduft  towards  Britain,  they 
had  made  no  preparations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  at¬ 
tacked.  Notwithftanding  this  inaftivity,  however,  it 
flill  appeared  that  they  retained  their  ancient  valour,  and 
xvere  in  faft  the  moll  formidable  naval  enemies  Britain 
had  to  contend  with.  By  the  month  of  Auguft  1781 
they  had  equipped  a  conflderable  fquadron,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  which  was  given  to  Rear-admiral  Zoutman. 
On  the  5th  of  that  month,  this  fquadron  fell  in 
Britifli  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Hyde 
Admiral  Parker.  The  force  commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
Zoutman.  confifted,  according  to  their  ow'n  account,  of  one  of  74 
guns,  one  of  68,  one  of  64,  three  of  54,  and  one  of  44, 
befides  frigates  :  but  the  Englilh  account  reprefents 
the  Dutch  fleet  as  confifting  of  eight  two-decked  fliips. 
No  gun  was  fired  on  either  fide  till  they  were  within 
the  diflance  of  half  mufket-lhot.  The  a6lion  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  an 
unceafing  fire  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Both 
fides  fought  with  equal  ardour,  and  little  advantage 
was  gained  on  either.  When  the  heat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  over,  both  fquadrons  lay  to  a  confiderable 
time  near  each  other,  when  the  Dutch  (hips  of  war 
W'ith  their  convoy  bore  away  for  the  Texel  j  and  the 
Englilh  (hips  were  all  too  much  difabled  to  follow  them. 
A  Dutch  74  gun  (hip  funk  foon  after  the  a£lion.  On 
board  the  BritKh  fleet  104  were  killed  and  339  wound¬ 
ed  j  and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  probably  greater. 
Admiral  Zoutman,  in  the  account  of  the  engagement 
tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  (ladtholder,  faid,  that  his 
men  “  fought  like  lions  j”  and  it  was  faid  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  admiral,  in  the  account  fent  by  him  to  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  that  “  his  majefty’s  officers  and  men  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  nor  did  the  enemy  (how  lefs  gal¬ 
lantry.”  The  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  pro¬ 
moted,  honorary  rewards  were  given  to  the  principal 
officers,  and  tw'O  months  pay  to  the  men,  for  their  be¬ 
haviour  in  this  a6lion.  When  Admiral  Parker’s  fleet 
arrived  at  the  Nore,  his  majefty,  in  order  to  teftify  his 
fenfe  of  his  merit,  w’ent  on  board  his  (hip,  with  the 
avowed  defign,  as  it  is  l^d,  of  conferring  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  :  but  this  the  admiral  thought 
proper  to  decline  j  and  it  w^as  generally  fuppofed,  that 
this  veteran  officer  was  much  difgufted,  that  more  (hips 
had  not  been  fent  to  him,  for  which  he  had  applied, 
and  which  he  conceived  might  have  been  fpared,  fo 
that  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete  vi6lory. 

Vnft  efforts  Thus  the  war  was  (fill  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
M  Britain,  the  globe  in  (uch  a  manner  as  feemed  to  evince  the  im- 
poflibility  of  crulhing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by 
any  force  whatever.  In  Europe  the  utmoll  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  able  to  produce  pothing  more 


nel.  This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Bri- 
ti(h  fleet  fo  formidable  that  the  allies  never  durft  at¬ 
tack  them.  The  (tales  of  Holland  had  drawn  out  their 
force;  and  this  too  was  oppofed  by  one,  which,  if  in- 
fufficient  to  conquer,  w'as  at  lead  able  to  prevent  their 
effecting  any  thing  detrimental  to  our  pofft  (lions.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  the  united  powers  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  conquered,  and  the  Dutch  fettlements 
had  fuffered  feverely  *.  In  the  year  1781,  however,  *  See  Jeff*, 
the  BritKh  naval  power  in  the  Weil  Indies  feemed 
link,  and  fome  events  took  place  which  threatened  a 
total  ruin  of  the  empire  in  thefe  parts.  This  wasDifaftrous 
owing  to  the  vail  feiperiority  ot  the  combined  fleets  of  events  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  whom  that  of  Britain  was  now 
fo  far  outnumbered,  that  they  could  not  achieve  any  *7®^' 
thing  of  confequence.  An  ineffeflual  attempt  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Vincents  *  was  made  by  Admiral  Rodney;  *See5^ 
and  an  indecifive  engagement  took  place,  April  28th  Vincenu^ 
1781,  betw'een  Admiral  Hood  and  the  count  de  Grade; 
the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  advantageous,  w'as 
certainly  honourable  to  Britain,  as  the  French  had  a 
fuperiority  of  fix  fliips  of  the  line.  'Phe  damage  done  ^55 
to  the  Britilh  drips  having  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Barbadoes  to  refit,  the  French  took  that  opportunity 
to  make  a  defeent  on  the  ifland  of  Tobagof.  The  go-t  See  TV* 
vemor,  Mr  Fergufon,  made  a  gallant  refiftance  ;  hvx^°S’’’ 
was  at  lad  obliged  to  furrender,  as  no  profpeft  of  fuc- 
cours  appeared.  On  his  return  to  England  he  com¬ 
plained  loudly  that  the  ifland  had  been  unneceffarlly 
loft.  Admiral  Rodney  had  fent  Rear-admiral  Drake 
w’ith  fix  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  fome  troops, 
to  the  afliftance  of  the  ifland ;  but  they  w'ere  fent  too 
late,  and  the  ifland  had  capitulated  before  any  relief  was 
afforded  it.  In  a  letter  of  Admiral  Rodney,  which  was 
publilhed  in  the  gazette,  fome  furprife  was  expreffed, 
that  the  place  had  furrendered  fo  foon  :  upon  which 
Governor  Fergufon  publilhed  an  account  of  the  fiege, 
figned  with  his  name,  in  all  the  London  papers,  in 
which  he  recriminated  on  the  admiral.  The  gover¬ 
nor’s  narrative  was  (o  perfpicuous,  fo  apparently  fatis- 
faftory,  and  his  charge  againft  the  admiral  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  w'as  thought  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  condu6l :  but  no  anfw'er  to  the  governor’s  ac- 
cufation  ever  appeared.  ^ 

Befides  the  inconveniences  which  the  Britifli  Weft  Difeontent? 
India  iflands  fuffered  in  confequence  of  the  w'ar,  it  was  in  the  Weft 
alfo  a  misfortune  to  fome  of  them  that  they  were  invol- 
ved  in  domeftic  difputes,  occafioned  by  their  diffatisfac-^ 
tion  at  the  conduft  of  their  governors.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  in  both 
w'hich  iflands  there  were  frequent  contefts  about  this 
time  between  the  houfes  of  affembly  and  the  governors. 

But  the  remonftrances  of  the  Inhabitants  on  thisfubjefl 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  from  thofe  who  had 
It  in  their  power  to  afford  them  relief :  for  It  feemed. 

Indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  maxim  w  ith  the  BritKh  admi- 
nift.ration  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  any 
complaints  from  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire,  refpefting 
any  abufe  of  authority,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come,  Ireland  only  excepted;  and,  with  refpeft 
to  that  kingdom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little  . 
from  the  high  tone  they  were  accuftomed  to  alTume, 
by  the  powerful  and  energetic  arguments  of  the  IrKh 
volunteers.  Sec  Ireu-and?., 

^  The 
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Tlie  great  and  decifive  flroke,  however,  which  hap¬ 
pened  this  year,  vvas  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
wity.  the  divifion  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
Oiher  events,  indeed,  were  fufficiently  mortifying. 
7'he  province  of  Weft  Florida  had  been  reduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  Minorca  was  befieged  by  them  with  an 
apparent  impoiTibillty  of  holding  out;  the  iftand  of  St 
Euftatius  was  furprlfed  by  the  French  ;  and  in  fliort 
every  circumftance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  neceflity 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  and  deftruc- 
tive. 

All  the  difafters  that  had  yet  happened,  however, 
were  not  fufticient  to  induce  the  miiiiftry  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fchcme  of  war  with  the  colonies.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November  1781.  It  has 
already  been  obferved,  that  In  the  year  1780  the  mlni- 
ftry  had  received  fuch  a  figiial  defeat  as  Teemed  to  prog- 
nofticate  the  ruin  of  their  power.  They  had  Indeed 
afterwards  acquired  a  majority,  and  the  extreme  ter¬ 
ror  produced  by  the  riots  bad  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  eftabliihment  of  their  authority.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  had  pafled,  however,  moft  probably  in¬ 
duced  them  to  a  diiTolution  of  parliament  ;  while  the 
fuccelTes  at  Charleftown  and  other  parts  of  America, 
once  more  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  both 
houfes.  But  the  difafters  of  the  year  1781  involved 
them  In  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  diftrefs.  In  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majcfty  obferved,  that  the 
war  was  ftill  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  reftlefs  am¬ 
bition  which  firft  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crowm  and 
people  to  commence  it,  and  which  ftill  continued  to 
difappolnt  his  earneft  defire  and  diligent  exertions  to  re- 
ftore  the  public  tranquillity.  But  he  ftiould  not  an- 
fwer  the  truft  committed  to  the  foverelgn  of  a  free 
people,  nor  make  a  fuitable  return  to  his  fubje^ls  for 
their  zealous  and  affe<ftionate  attachment  to  him.  If  he 
confeiited  to  facrifice,  either  to  his  own  defire  of  peace, 
or  to  their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  thofe  eflential 
rights  and  permanent  Iiiterefts,  upon  the  maintenance 
and  prefervation  of  which  the  future  ftrength  and  fecu- 
rity  of  Great  Britain  muft  depend.  The  events  of  war 
he  faid,  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  his  arms  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  having  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  No  endeavours,  he  added,  had  been  wanting 
on  his  part  to  extlngulfti  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which 
his  enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  reftore  to  his  deluded  fubje(ft:s  in 
America  that  happy  and  profperous  condition  which 
they  had  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws  ;  but  the  late  misfortune  In  that  quarter  called 
loudly  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  afiiftance  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  Inte- 
refts  of  America,  and  to  thole  of  Great  Britain.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  a- 
mong  the  many  Ill  confequences  which  attended  the 
continuation  of  the  prefent  war,  he  fincerely  regretted 
the  additional  burdens  which  It  muft  unavoidably  bring 
upon  his  faithful  fubjeifts :  but  he  ftill  declared  his  per¬ 
fect  convIiSlion  of  the  juftice  of  his  caufe;  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  fup- 
port  of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  faculties  and  refources  of  his  people,  he 


Ihoukl  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  blclTing  of  a  fafe  and  Britain, 
honourable  peace  to  all  his  dominions.  ‘  — y-— 

A  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the 
ufual  ftyle,  was  made  in  the  houfc  of  commons.  It 
was  urged,  that  a  durable  and  advantageous  peace 
could  refult  only  from  the  firm,  vigorous,  and  unremit¬ 
ting  profecution  of  the  war.  The  prefent  was  not  the 
time  to  relinquifli  hope,  but  to  refolve  upon  exertion. 

By  defpair  we  Ihould  invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us; 
and  it  would  ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people, 
wdiofe  refources  were  yet  powerful  and  numerous,  to 
fubmit  where  they  Ihould  refill  ;  to  look  with  Indiffer¬ 
ence  upon  their  political  Importance  ;  and  to  tarnifh, 
by  indolent  pufillanimity,  the  national  and  dear-bought 
glories  both  of  remote  and  recent  ceras,  inftead  of 
oppofing,  with  augmented  force,  a  combination  whofe 
Inveterate  efl'orts  to  throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  Europe 
the  whole  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britain,  were 
ftrengthened  by  the  late  viftory  over  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  Virginia.  But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  unanimity,  fo 
requifite  at  one  of  the  moft  alarming  and  important 
periods  in  the  Britifli  annals,  w^ere  to  arife  within  the 
walls  of  parliament,  and  thence  to  diffufe  itfelf  through¬ 
out  the  body  of  the  people,  the  gloom  that  hovered 
round  us  would  rapidly  difperfe,  and  great  fuccelTes^ 
would  condud  the  nation  back  to  all  its  priftine  fplen- 
dor  and  felicity. 

This  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Burke.  The  latter  remarked,  that  If  there  could  be  a 
greater  misfortune  than  had  already  been  undergone 
by  this  kingdom  in  the  prefent  difgraceful  conteft,  it 
was  hearing  men  rife  up  in  the  great  alfembly  of  the 
nation  to  vindicate  fuch  meafures.  If  the  miniftry 
and  the  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence;  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
the  voice  of  God  make  them  wife  ;  what  had  this  fal¬ 
len  and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any  thing 
could  tend  to  dejefl  the  people  of  England,  to  make 
them  defpair  of  their  fituation,  and  refign  themfelves 
to  their  fate.  It  muft  be  to  receive  information  that 
their  mlnlfters,  after  all  that  had  been  fuffered,  were 
yet  determined  to  go  on  with  the  American  war.  A 
battle  might  be  loft,  an  enterprife  might  mifearry,  an 
ifland  might  be  captured,  an  army  might  be  loft  in  the 
beft  of  caufes,  and  even  under  a  lyftem  of  vigour  and 
forefight ;  becaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wlfdom  and 
bravery  of  man,  was  in  the  hands  of  heaven :  and  if 
either  or  all  thefe  calamities  had  happened  in  a  good 
caufe,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  brave  people  would  not  defpair.  But  it  was 
not  fo  In  the  prefent  cafe.  Amidft  all  their  fufferings 
and  their  misfortunes,  they  faw  nothing  fo  dlftrelTing 
as  the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  their  minifters.  They 
feemed  ftill  determined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and 
without  forefight,  in  this  w’^ar  of  calamities  ;  for  every 
thing  that  happened  in  It  was  a  calamity.  He  con- 
fidered  them  all  alike,  vl^Iorles  and  defeats ;  towns 
taken,  and  towns  evacuated ;  new  generals  appointed, 
and  old  generals  recalled  ;  they  were  all  alike  calami¬ 
ties  in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  fpurred  us  on  to  this  fa¬ 
tal  bufinefs.  Vidlories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats  made 
us  defperate,  and  both  Inftigated  us  to  go  on.  They 
W’ere,  therefore,  both  calamities;  and  the  king’s  fpeech 
was  the  greateft  calamity  of  all ;  for  the  king’s  fptecji 
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{bowed  us  tbe  difpofition  of  tbe  minifters;  and  this  dif^ 
pofition  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch*,  to  go  on,  to  plunge 
us  deeper,  to  make  our  {ituation  more  difgraceful  and 
more  unhappy. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  It  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  and  particularly  by  Lord 
North,  that  by  the  addrefs,  as  originally  propofed,  the 
houfe  did  not  pledge  themfelves  to  any  continuance  of 
the  American  war;  but  this  was  ftrongly  denied  by  the 
gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However,  the  point  was  at 
laft  decided  in  favour  of  miniftry  by  a  majority  of  216 
to  129  *,  and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried  as  original¬ 
ly  propofed.  ' 

In  the  houfe  of  peers,  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  made  by 
Lord  Southampton,  and  feconded  by  Lord  Walfmgham. 
It  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  j 
who  obferved,  that  feven  years  had  now  elapfed  iince 
blood  w*as  firll  drawn  in  America  )  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  prefent  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  continually  grooving  w'orfe.  A  long  progrefs  in 
the  war  had  left  us  in  a  fituation  in  which  there  were 
no  advantages  to  confole  5  but  dangers  and  calamities 
had  arifen,  which  were  unknown  to  us  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoftilities.  Of  nearly  men  fent 

to  America,  how  few  had  returned  !  What  trcafures 
had  been  in  vain  expended  !  What  enormous  debts 
accumulated  !  The  moil  liberal  national  ^  fuppUes 
had  been  followed  by  nothing  but  calamities;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniiliy  manifeiled  a 
want  of  fyilem  and  of  intelligence*  Among  other 
inilances  of  mifmanagenient,  his  lordihip  remarked, 
that,  inftead  of  blocking  up  the  French  fleets  wnthin 
their  own  harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them 
on  their  putting  out  to  fea,  we  had  fuflered  them  to 
fall  far  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  diftant  fettle- 
ments ;  and  wheil  they  had  acquired  this  great  advan¬ 
tage,  w’e  flowly  follow*ed  their  powerbil  armaments 
with  inconfiderable  fquadrons,  and  fcarcely  ever  reach¬ 
ed  the  place  of  deftlnation  till  the  enterprifes  of  the 
enemy  were  totally  accompli ihed.  His  lordihip  alfo 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  Earl 
Cornwallis  Was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture  of  St 
Euilatius.  As  to  the  farther  profecution  of  the  war 
with  the  lead  profpe6l  of  fuccefs,  it  w^as  totally  impof- 
iible :  the  nation  was  too  much  exhauiled  both  of 
men  and  money  ;  recruits  w’ere  not  to  be  procured  for 
the  army  ;  and  as  to  our  navy,  if  \vc  had  the  beil  firil 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  ableil  board  that  ever 
fat,  it  was  impoflible  to  provide  for  all  the  diitant  fer- 
%dces  of  fo  exteniive  a  w’ar.  The  reafon  was  obvious. 
The  fine  navy  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  lall  war  had  been  fuffered  to  rot  and 
moulder  aw’ay  *,  while  Franck  and  Spain  had  recruited 
and  repaired  their  marine  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  peace. 

Among  other  flri6lures  on  miniflerial  condudl,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  at  prefent 
fcarcely  a  feventh  part  of  the  people  were  reprefented, 
while  all  the  remainder  had  no  concern  whatever,  either 
virtually  or  individually,  in  the  management  of  their 
ov/n  affairs  5  which  their  lordfhips  well  knew,  the  con- 
flitution  of  this  country,  as  originally  framed,  gave 
them  a  right  to  have.  He  appealed  to  the. houfe, 
whether  many  of  their  lordihips  did  not  name  the 


members  for  feveral  boroughs,  and  whether  the  repre-  Britain, 
fentatives  were  not  choicn  only  by  the  management  of '' 
tw’o  or  three  burgefies.  Were  this  point  reformed, 
his  grace  declared,  that  he  ihould  ffill  expedite  fee  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  fome  portion  of  its  for¬ 
mer  greatnefs.  He  alfo  made  fome  obfervations  on 
the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  faid,  been  the  ruiri 
of  this  country.  To  prove  its  mifehievous  tendency, 
he  inffanced  the  declaration  of  the  late  eail  of  Chatham, 
who  confeffed  to  the  houfe,  that  he  w*as  duped  and 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the 
cabinet  before  he  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  his 
feet.”  His  grace  likewife  faid,  that  though  it  was 
the  middle  of  a  war,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  recommend 
it  moll  ftrenuoufly  to  government,  immediately  to  fet 
about  curtailing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  that  as 
much  as  poffible.  He  recommended,  that  arms  Ihould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofes 
of  domeffic  defence  *,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
in  this  cafe,  thty  would  a61  with  greater  power  and 
fuccefs,  than  even  the  mod  numerous  military  forces. 

He  alfo  adv’fed  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
fending  fuch  fuccours  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  as  might 
enable  them  effcdually  to  refill  any  attempts  from  the 
enemy* 

Lord  Stormont  defended  the  addrefs  aS  originally 
propofed ;  and  obferved,  that  the  language  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne  w^as  proper  to  be  held  by  any 
prince  w’'orthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  moment  like  the  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and  the  long  eftabliftied  cuftom  rendered  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  had  been  moved  the  fit  anfwer  to  it. 

The  prefervation  of  America,  as  a  dependent  part  of 
the  Britifti  empire,  was  too  important  to  be  relinquift\- 
ed  ;  and  the  prefent  crifis,  fo  far  from  juftifying  de- 
fpair,  called  for  a  redoubled  ardour,  and  for  immediate 
ekertion. 

The  lord-chancellor  faid,  that  the  prefent  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  like  all  others  at  the  commencement 
of  a  feltion,  w^as  no  more  than  a  brief  ftate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  delivered  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  compofition,  and 
conformably  to  eftabliftied  ufage,  from  almoft  the  firft 
exiftence  of  a  parliament ;  and  as  to  the  addrefs,  its 
language  not  being  fpecifically  binding,  their  lordfhips 
might  vote  in  favour  of  it,  without  pledging  them¬ 
felves  to  fupport  any  future  minifterial  meafure  what¬ 
ever.  The  houfe  at  length  divided,  when  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  amendment  was  reje61ed  by  a  majority  of  75 
to  A  fliort  proteft  againll  the  addrefs  w^as  enter¬ 
ed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  Earl  Fitzwiliiam ;  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  dilfented,  “  for  reafons  too  often  urged  in 
vain  for  the  laft  feven  years,  againfl  the  ruinous  profe¬ 
cution  of  the  unjuft  war  carrying  on  by  his  majefty’s 
minifters  againft  the  people  of  North  America;  and  toO 
fatally  confirmed  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  late 
difgraceful  lofs  of  a  fecond  army,  to  Hand  in  need  of 
repetition.” 

Though  minifters  thus  fucc ceded  in  carrying  the 
addrefl'es  in  the  ufual  form,  they  did  not  meet  with  the 
like  fuccefs  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war.  jviotiom 
After  the  debate  on  the  number  of  feamen,  which  was  againft  tkV? 
fixed  at  100,000  for  the  erifuing  year,  Sir  James 
ther  moved  as  a  refolution  of  the  houfe,  “  That  the 
war  carried  on  with  Amciica  had  been  inoffeflual  for 
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Britain,  tlie  purpofes  fop  which  it  was  undertaken  j  and  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  by  force 
of  arms  w'ould  be  in  vain,  and  mufl:  be  injurious  to 
this  country  by  weakening  her  powers  to  refift  her  an¬ 
cient  and  confederated  enemies.”  This  was  fupport- 
ed  by  a  number  of  arguments  interlarded  with  the  moft 
fevere  rededions  on  minifterlal  condud.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  debate  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  with  evident 
truth,  that  every  Hate  of  confequence  in  Europe  with¬ 
held  Its  fuccours,  and  left  us  to  contend  alone  againft 
a  multitude  of  enemies  ;  fo  that  we  (hould  fcarch  in 
vain  for  an  ally  from  one  corner  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
.other.  As  to  the  American  war,  in  which  the  mini- 
ftry  fo  madly  perfifted,  it  was  not  like  a  war  between 
two  rival  or  two  neighbouring  Hates,  about  a  barrier 
or  a  boundary  ;  a  contell  which,  however  it  ended, 
icould  not  detrad  much  from  the  importance  or  weight 
of  either.  It  was  a  w'ar  in  which  the  conclufion  of 
every  campaign  was  againH  us  •,  in  which  we  weaken¬ 
ed  no  enemy  by  our  efforts  ;  In  which  we  had  fuffered 
every  thing  without  gaining  anything.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  war  had  been  a  war  of  delufion  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Every  proraife  had  been  broken,  every 
affertion  had  been  falfified,  every  objed  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  given  up.  The  mlniffry  had  faid  one  thing 
one  day  •,  and  the  next  day  they  had  come  down  again, 
and  with  grave  faces  faid  what  w'as  diredly  contrary. 
But  It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  dfelufions  5  not 
the  leaH  profped  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  now  remained  ; 
the  period  was  therefore  come,  when  -  it  was  indlfpen- 
fably  neceffary  that  the  parliament  fliould  interfere,  in 
order  to  avert  that  ruin  with  w^hich  this  unhappy  coun- 
5^5  try  was  fo  imrpedlately  threatened. 

Different  The  motion  was  oppofed  by  Lord  North  ;  who, faid, 
plan  of  war  that  if  it  w'?s  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  it  muH  put  an 
by°Lord  ^^d  ^o  the  American  w’ar  in  every  fhape,  and  even 

Morth.  cripple  the  hands  of  government  in  other  refpeds.  It 

would  point  out  to  the  enemies  of  this  country  what 
were. to  be  the  mode  and  operations  of  the  war;  and 
thus  inform  the  enemy  In  what  ntahner  they  might 
beH  point  their  operations  againH  tkis  country  during 
the  next  campaign.  Great  Britain  muH  not  retain 
any  poH  In  the.  colonies  ;  for  that  would  be  confidered 
as  one  mode  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  Americans 
to  obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  manifefl,  that 
there  might  be  a  neceffity  of  retaining  certain  poHs  in 
America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying  on  the 
’War  againH  France  and  Spain  ? 

With  refpeft  to  the  American  war  In  general,  his 
lorddiip  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  but  he  affirmed,  that  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  which  had  attended  It,  though  of  a  moH  fe- 
rious  and  fatal  nature,  were  matters  rather  to  be  de¬ 
plored  and  lamented  as  the  events  of  war,  in  them- 
ielves  perpetually  uncertain,  than  to  be  aferibed  to  any 
criminality  in  mlnIHers.  He  had  alwmys  confidered 
the  American  war  as  a  war  ofthemoH  cruel  neceffity; 
but  at  the  fame  time  as  a  war  commenced  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  juH  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  He  would  alfo  venture  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  fellow- 
fubjeds,  fo  it  was  particularly  diflreffing  to  himfelf. 
He  had  always  confidered  it  as  the  heavieH  calamity 
of  his  life  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  a  facrifice,  not  only  of 
the  emoluments  of  his  fituation,  but  even  of  the  whole 
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of  his  private  fortune,  could  have  purchafed  for  his  Brltaui. 
country  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  he  wmuld  have  »  ' " 
made  that  facrifice  with  the  utmoH  cheerfulnefs,  and 
thought  the  opportunity  of  offering  It  the  greateH 
bleffmg  which  could  poffibly  have  befallen  him.  His 
lordffilp  added,  that  though  he  totally  difapproved  of 
the  motion,  yet  he  was  willing  to  declare  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  wife  nor  right  to  go  on 
with  the  American  war  as  we  had  hitherto  done  ;  that 
Is,  to  fend  armies  to  traverfe  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north  of  the  provinces  in  their  Interior  parts,  as  had 
been  done  in  a  late  cafe,  and  which  had  failed  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Intended  and  the  defired  effeft.  ^  ^ 

This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  asoppofedby 
much  difapproved  of  as  the  other ;  nor  Indeed  did  it  General 
feem  to  be  generally  believed  that  any  material  altera- 
tion  was  to  take  place  In  the  miniflerlal  fyHem.  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne  obferved,  that  declaring  a  defign  of 
maintaining  poHs  in  America,  of  the  nature  of  New 
York,  wms  declaring  a  defign  of  offenfive  war  ;  and 
that  fuch  a  maintenance  of  poHs  would  prove  an  im¬ 
provident  and  a  prepoflerous  war.  The  great  if  not 
the  only  purpofe  of  keeping  places  of  arms  upon  an  ene¬ 
my’s  coaff,  and  efpecially  upon  a  continent,  muH  be 
for  offenfive. war.  During  the  glorious  adminiHratlon 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  a  place  of  arms  was  intended 
to  be  effablifhed  at  St  Malo’s  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
effabliffied  at  Belleifle  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  than 
that  of  a  piere  inlet  into  the  country.  It  made  a 
powerful  diverfioii,  and  drew  a  great  military  force 
from  Germany,  to  protefl:  the  wffiole  range  of  coaft 
from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk,  which  was  threatened  by 
an  embarkation  from  that  place  of  arms.  But  the 
circumHance  which  rendered  that  menace  againH  the 
French  coaff  either  prafticable  or*  formidable  was, 
our  dominion  of  the  fea.  At  that  refplendant  era, 
our  naval  flag  rode  in  the  Very  bays  of  France  as  fe- 
curely  as  if  anchored  at  Spithead  ;  and  a  few  frigates 
would  have  convoyed  an  army  of  20,00Q  men  to  any 
one  point  of  the  French  or  Spanifh  coaff.  This  then 
could  be  produced  as  a  juff  precedent  for  a  place  of 
arms.  But  what  other  precedents  exiffed  ?  The  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ffrait,  by  wffiich  it  was  poffible  either  to  give 
an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  divide  the  ports  of  an 
enemy.  Gf  fuch  a  nature  was  Calais,  which,  together 
W’ith  Dover,  kept  feparate  as  often  as  we  thought  pro¬ 
per  the  great  ocean  and  the  German  fea.  Such  alfo, 
was  Gibraltar ;  a  place  of  arms  that  gave  a  virtual  fu- 
periorlty  to  the  navy  of  England,  though  with  an  In¬ 
ferior  number  of  (hips,  as  feparating  the  ports  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  ocean  from  their  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  preventing  the  junftlon  of  their 
fleets.  But  New  York,  as  a  place  of  arms,  could  an- 
fwer  no  poffible  p.irpofe  but  to  feed  an  imprafticable 
war,  and  to  multiply  that  fyffem  of  contrafls,  loans,  and . 
influence,  which,  after  having  operated  to  the  lofs  of 
every  dependence  of  the  country,  was  ready  to  give  the 
final  blow  to  the  laff  remains  of  property  and  liberty  in 
the  country  itfelf. 

The  general  added,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  touched  He  recants 
upon  the  principle  of  the  American  war.  The  imprac- his  original 
ticability  of  It  was  a  fufficient  iuftificatlon  for 
porting  the  preient  motion.  But  he  was  now  * 

vinced  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was 
wrong,  though  he.  had  not  been  of  that,  opinion  when 
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he  formerly  engaged  in  the  fervice  in  America.  He 
‘  had  been  brought  to  this  conviaion  by  obferving  the 
uniform  condua  and  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  Paffion,  prejudice,  and  intereft,  might  operate 
fuddenly  and  partially  ;  but  when  we  faw  one  principle 
pervading  the  whole  continent,  the  Americans  refo- 
lutely  encountering  difficulty  and  death  for  a  courfe  of 
years,  it  mull  be  a  ftrong  vanity  and  prefumption  in 
our  own  minds,  which  could  only  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right.  It  was  reafon,  and 
the  finger  of  God  alone,  that  implanted  the  fame  fen- 
timent  in  three  millions  of  people.  He  would  aflert 
the  truth  of  the  faa  againll  all  which  either  art  or  con¬ 
trivance  could  produce  to  the  contrary.  He  w^as  like- 
wife  now  convinced,  upon  comparing  the  condud  of 
the  minillry,  as  time  had  developed  their  fyllem,  that 
the  American  war  formed  only  a  part  of  a  general  de- 
fign  levelled  againll  the  conllitution  of  this  country 
and  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

After  fome  farther  debate,  Sir  James  Lowther’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  reje£ted  by  a  majority  of  220  to  179*  Phis, 
however,  was  a  majority  in  which  the  minillry  had  lit¬ 
tle  reafon  to  exult ;  as  it  was  fufficiently  apparent,  from 
the  numbers  wffio  voted  againll  adminillration,  that  the 
uninfluenced  fenfe  of  that  houfe  was  clearly  and  de- 
cifively  againft  any  farther  profecution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
Other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of 
General  Burgoyne,  jull  mentioned,  were  ufed  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  ellimates.  On  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  fecretary  at  war  informed  the  houfe,  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  army,  including  the  militia  of 
this  kingdom,  required  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1782, 
would  amount  to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the 
parliament  had  to  provide.  The  fum  required  for 
thefe  troops  for  pay,  clothing,  and  other  articles  a- 
mounted  to  four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  This  military  force  exceeded  that 
of  the  lall  year  by  4074  men  ;  and  the  expence  was 
confequently  greater  by  29,o67l»  The  Increafe 

was  occalioned  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  al¬ 
ready  fent,  or  then  going,  to  the  Eall  Indies.  But  the 
expencc  of  thofe  troops  was  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
Ealt  India  Company. 

After  fome  farther  11  atements  relative  to  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  expence,  had  been  made 
by  the  fecretary  at  war.  Colonel  Barre  rofe,  and  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  that  the  ellimates  of  the  ar¬ 
my  which  were  laid  before  that  houfe  were  fcandalous 
and  evafive.  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of 
non-effe6lIve  men  than  were  Hated  In  the  ellimates.  In 
faft,  they  amounted  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  army.^  The 
houfe  Ihould  alfo  recolle£l,  that  the  ellimates  lying  on 
the  table  did  not  compofe  the  wffiole  of  the  expences  of 
the  army  5  for  extraordinaries  of  feveral  millions  w’ere 
yet  to  come.  Neither  w^ere  the  men  under  the  feveral 
deferiptions  given  by  the  fecretary  at  war  the  whole 
number  of  military  force  employed.  Other  troops 
were  employed  folely  at  the  diferetion  of  the  mlnlller, 
and  paid  irregularly  and  unconllitutlonally,  without 
the  aflent  or  knowledge  of  the  legiflature  ;  particularly 
the  provincial  corps  in  America,  amounting  to  nine 
thoufand  men  In  aftual  fervice,  the  Hatement  of  which 
force,  though  it  had  been  called  for  from  year  to  year, 
never  brought  into  the  ellimates. 
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With  refpe^  to  the  army  eflimates,  the  colonel  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  obferve,  that  In  many  Inftances  they  were 
filled  with  fuch  abandoned  impofitions,  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  a6lual  defign  to  treat  inquiries  from  the  par¬ 
liament  with  fovereign  contempt.  Several  regiments, 
of  which  the  number  of  men  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred,  were  fet  down  at  eight  hundred  ;  and  others 
not  having  more  than  fifty  were  mentioned  In  the 
ellimates  as  confilling  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred 
men.  Indeed,  too  large  a  part  of  the  armies,  ^or 
which  that  houfe  had  been  perfuaded  to  give  their 
votes,  exiHed  only  upon  paper.  Amongll  other  regi¬ 
ments,  the  royal  Englilh  fufileers  had  not  even  a  fourth 
of  their  complement.  The  royal  Scotch  fufileers  were 
In  a  worfe  predicament.  Their  number  fell  lliort  of 
even  one  hundred  men.  The  60th  regiment  was  Hated 
as  amounting  to  3500  men,  when  the  fa£l  was,  that  it 
did  not  confill  of  15005  and  many  others  might  be 
enumerated  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  Hatement  of 
the  eHimates  relative  to  garrifons,  particularly  thofe  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  w'ere  equally  delufive  and 
overcharged. 

Lord  George  Germaine  fald,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  provincial  corps  had  not  been  included  in  the  eHi¬ 
mates  was,  that  fome  lhare  of  the  public  money  might 
be  fpared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  eHabllffiment  for 
thefe  troops.  They  were  raifed  and  paid  in  a  manner 
by  much  the  moH  economical  for  the  nation.  "J'hey 
were  folely  under  the  management  of  the  commander 
in  chief ;  and  an  officer,  called  the  w.JpeBor  general  of 
the  provincial  corps^  regularly  took  care  to  muHer  thein 
from  time  to  time  5  nor  was  a  lingle  man  paid  for  If 
not  In  a6lual  employ.  His  lordffiip  alfo  Informed  the 
houfe,  that  the  minIHry  were  unanimoully  of  opinion, 
that,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  w’ar,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  conduced  ;  and  therefore  that  a  freih  army  would 
not  be  fent  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  captured  at 
York-town  under  Earl  Cornw^allls. 

Sir  George  Saville  expreffed  the  HrongeH  difappro- 
bation  of  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American 
war,  or  of  raifing  any  more  troops  for  that  purpofe. 
He  adverted  to  the  Intimation  which  had  been  given 
by  the  minifiry,  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  In  the 
mode  of  condu<SlIng  the  American  war.  This,  he  faid, 
was  in  fa£l  telling  the  houfe,  that  they  ivere  determi¬ 
ned  to  profecute  the  war  with  all  the  feeble  efforts  of 
which  they  were  yet  capable.^  Every  unprejudiced 
and  fenfible  obferver  muH  perceive,  that  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  condu6l  refembled,  if  it  did  not  Indicate,  the 
violence  of  infanity.  General  Conw'ay  declared,  that 
he  entirely  difapproved  of  a  continuance  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wiflied  that  it  might  to¬ 
tally  ceafe.  He  eagerly  defired  the  recal  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for  an  entire  and  Imme¬ 
diate  prevention  of  thofe  calamities  which  had  almoH 
completed  the  deHru6lion  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
fidered  an  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as 
a  fevere  misfortune,  and  a  debafing  Hroke  againff 
Great  Britain  5  but  of  the  two  evils  he  would  choofe 
the  leaH,  and  he  would  fubmit  to  the  independency  of 
America.  In  Hiort,  he  would  almoH  yield  to  any  cir- 
cumHance  whatfoever,  rather  than  perfiH  a  day  longer 
in  the  profecution  of  fo  pernicious  a  war.  Ideas  had 
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Britain,  been  ftarted  relative  to  a  war  of  polls,  among  which 
New  York  had  been  particularly  mentioned.  But  on 
what  military  authority  did  the  minillry  prefume  to 
think  that  New  York  was  tenible  ?  What  garrifon 
would  be  able  to  maintain  it  ?  The  dlverlity  of  military 
opinions  given  on  this  fubje61  ferved  rather  to  alarm 
than  to  convince.  To  lecure  New  York,  the  polTelTion 
of  Long  Ifland,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  it  was  well  knowm  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not  confider 
himfelf  as  fecure.  Notwlthftandlng  thefe  and  other*  ar¬ 
guments,  however,  the  queftion  was  carried  in  favour 
of  minillry  by  a  conliderable  majority,  and  the  fupplies 
were  voted  accordingly. 

.  Befides  the  grand  queftion  for  and  againft  the  con¬ 

tinuance  of  the  American  war,  feveral  other  matters 
of  fmaller  moment  w^re  agitated  this  feftion  j  particu¬ 
larly  the  affair  of  St  Euftatlus  f  as  already  mentioned, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Hate  of  the  navy,  and  into  the  cau- 
fes  of  our  bad  fuccefs  in  the  American  war.  All  thefe 
queftions  were  carried  in  favour  of  miniftry,  though 
not  without  a  ftrength  of  oppolilion  they  had  never 
experienced  before.  A  motion  for  cenfuring  Lord 
Sandwich  was  loft  only  by  236  to  217  ;  and  fo  gene¬ 
ral  did  the  defire  of  a  change  of  admlnlftration  now 
appear,  that  it  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  furprlfe  that 
the  prefent  mlnlfters  Ihould  ftlll  retain  their  places. 

Debates  on  could  fet  in  a  more  ftriklncr  point  of  view  the 
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deteftatlon  in  which  they  were  held,  than  the  extreme 
averlion  Ihown  at  admitting  Lord  George  Germaine  to 
the  dignity  of  peerage.  On  this  occafion,  the  Minden 
J^^^^^^^^^^^bufinefs  was  not  only  ripped  up,  but  after  his  actual 
inveftiture,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  feat  in  the 
houfe,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Vifcount  Sackvllle,  a  fe- 
cond  debate  enfued  relative  to  the  diftionour  the  peers 
had  fuftained  by  his  admiflion  into  their  houfe.  It 
was  moved  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that  “  it 
was  reprehenlible  in  any  minlfter,  and  highly  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  to  advlfe  the  crown 
to  exerclfe  its  indlfputable  right  of  creating  a  peer,  in 
favour  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  heavy  cenfure 
of  a  court  martial,”  which  was  particularly  ftated  in 
the  motion,  and  alfo  the  public  orders  given  out  on 
the  occalion  by  the  late  king.  The  marquis  urged, 
that  the  houfe  of  peers  being  a  court  of  honour,  it  be¬ 
hoved  them  moft  carefully  to  preferve  that  honour  uii- 
contamlnated,  and  to  endeavour  to  mark  out,  as  for¬ 
cibly  as  poftible,  the  difapprobation  w^hlch  they  felt  at 
receiving  into  their  affembly,  as  a  brother  peer,  a  per¬ 
fon  ftigmatized  in  the  orderly  books  of  every  regiment 
in  the  fervice.  The  earl  of  Abingdon  obferved,  that 
he  could  not  help  conceiving,  that  although  there  was 
not  a  right  of  eledlion,  there  was  and  muft  be  a  right 
of  cxclufton,  vefted  in  that  houfe,  when  the  admiflion 
of  any  peer  happened  to  be  againft  the  fenfe  of  their 
lordftiips.  His  judgment  of  this  arofe  not  only  from 
the  idea,  that  that  houf^  was  poffeffed  of  original 
rights,  as  independent  of  the  crowm  as  of  the  people  5 
but  from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  the  heredita¬ 
ry  counfellors  of  the  crown,  againft  the  fenfe  of  w:hom, 
he  held,  the  crown  could  not  of  right  exert  itfelf.  His 
lordfhip  declared,  that  he  confidered  the  admiffion  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  to  a  peerage,  to  be  no  lefs  an 
infufferable  indignity  to  that  houfe,  than  an  outrageous 
infult  to  the  people  at  large.  It  was  an  indignity  to 
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that  houfe,  bccaufe  it  was  conne61ing  them  with  one  ^ 
whom  every  fcldier  was  forbidden  to  affociate  with. 
It  was  an  infult  to  the  people  )  for  what  had  the  per¬ 
fon  raifed  to  the  peerage  done  to  merit  honours  fupe- 
rior  to  his  fellow-citizens  ?  He  had  only  one  claim  to 
any  kind  of  promotion  j  and  that  w  as,  that  he  had  un¬ 
done  his  country,  by  executing  the  plan  of  that  accur- 
fed,  invifible,  though  efficient  cabinet,  from  whom,  as 
he  had  received  his  orders,  fo  he  had  obtained  his  re¬ 
ward. 

Lord  Sackville  declared,  that  he  neither  knew  by 
whole  advice  he  had  been  raifed  to  this  dignity,  nor 
thought,  that,  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  any  minifter  w^as  in  the  leaft  needful. 
To  beftow  honours  w^as  the  peculiar  and  univerfally 
admitted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  provided  that  the 
parties  advanced  to  them  w^ere  competent  to  receive 
them.  This  he  infilled  was  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The 
fentence  of  the  court-martial  was  ftated  as  the  ground 
of  the  objeftion  againft  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ', 
but  even  fuch  a  fentence  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
difability  w’hatfoever.  Twenty-three  years  had  elapfed 
flnee  the  court-maitial  w^hich  fat  upon  him  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  fentence  j  and  he  fhould  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  of  their  lordfhips,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
hard  and  unfair  circumftances  which  accompanied  his 
trial,  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  behold  this  bulinefs 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.  Affailed  by  an  excefs  of 
acrimony,  at  leaft  equal  to  any  that  a  Britiih  officer 
could  have  experienced  from  enemies  at  once  implaca¬ 
ble  and  unjuft,  he  W’as  condemned  unheard,  and  pu- 
niftied  previoufly  to  his  trial.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  challenged  his  accu- 
fers  to  come  forward  j  that  he  had  provoked  inquiry  j 
and  had  Infifted  upon  a  trial.  He  w’as  affured  at  the 
time,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  court-martial 
ftiould  even  prove  capital,  it  would  be  carried  into 
execution  :  but  no  intimations  of  this  kind  could  dif- 
fuade  him  from  infifting  that  a  trial  fhould  take  place  ; 
and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  candour  and  equity 
of  their  lordftiips  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  behaviour,  under  fuch  circumftances,  could  only 
refult  from  a  confcloufnefs  of  innocence.  7'o  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  it  he  had  fubmltted  j  and,  as  the  refult  of 
fuch  fubmifTion,  he  thought  that  he  had  then  acquit¬ 
ted  himfelf  to  his  country  and  to  the  public.  At  the 
prefent  moment,  it  was  extremely  Angular,  that  al¬ 
though  neither  the  charge,  nor  the  defence,  nor  the 
evidence,  nor  in  fhort  any  one  part  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial,  was  before  their  lordfhips,  they  were  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  put  the  fentence  a  fecond  time  in  force  a- 
galnft  him.  He  trufted,  however,  that  their  lordftiips 
would  call  to  mind  the  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  with  refpe£l  to  himfelf,  fubfequent  to  that  pe¬ 
riod.  In  1765,  not  more  than  four  years  after  the 
trial,  flp  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  admlnlftration. 
Previoufly  to  his  acceptance  of  the  propofitlons  then 
made  to  him  that  he  fhould  bear  a  part  in  admini- 
ftratlon,  it  was  agreed  for  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  council-board.  There  he  accordingly  took  his 
feat  ^  and  thenceforward  confidered  fuch  a  circuiii- 
ftance  as  virtually  a  repeal  of  the  fentence  of  the  court- 
martial.  A  revlfion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  was  now  unattainable  ;  for  during  the  fpace  of 
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23  years,  the  period  of  time  which  had  elapfed  fince 
the  trial,  every  member  who  had  fat  upon  it  except 
one  had  been  dead  and  buried.  An  attempt  to  inve- 
fligate  the  motives  which  adluated  the  feveral  members 
of  the  court  was  equally  impra6tlcable.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  their  lordlhips  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
was  fully  competent  to  receive  the  title  which  his  fo- 
vereign  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  beftow  upon 
him  ;  and  that  it  was  neither  expedient,  neceffary,  nor 
becoming,  for  that  houfe,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
crown,  or  to  oppofe  its  indifputable  prerogative,  be- 
caufe  it  had  advanced  an  old  and  faitliful  fervant  to  the 
dignity  of  a  feat  among  their  lordlhips. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  obferved,  that  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  exprefsly  ftated,  in  every  new  patent  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  peer,  that  fuch  creation  was  made  with  the 
confent  of  parliament ;  nor  did  a  Angle  inftance  occur, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  of  any  title  being 
granted  without  the  particular  acquiefcence  of  the 
houfe  of  lords.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the 
crown  carried  with  a  conliderably  lefs  reftraining  hand 
this  exercife  of  the  prerogative ,  and  during  the  latter 
leras,  it  had  been  generally  regarded  as  an  incontefla- 
ble  and  eftabllflied  right.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  llritifli  conflitutlon  had 
fet  boundaries  to  reftrain  this  exercife  of  the  preroga- 
tiv^e  ;  and  that  formerly  a  legal  difablllty  was  not  the 
only  circumtlance  which  might  amount  to  a  difqualifi- 
cation  for  the  peerage.  Some  infinuatlons  had  been 
thrown  out  refpe£ling  the  decifion  of  the  court-mar¬ 
tial,  which  were  far  from  being  well  grounded.  When 
the  court-martial  took  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  criminality  or  the  innocence  of  the  noble 
vifeount,  the  times  were  not,  as  had  been  reprefented, 
remarkable  for  the  predominance  of  clamour  or  of  fac¬ 
tion.  He  obferved,  that  their  lordfliips  were  not  ig¬ 
norant,  that  the  noble  vifeount  refted  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  vindication  of  his  behaviour  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  upon  the  fuppofed  exiftence  of  a  ftriking 
variation  In  the  orders  delivered  from  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  the  commander  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  un- 
clerftood  that  the  firfl  order  was,  that  the  cavalry  fliould 
advance  j  and  the  fecond,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry 
fliould  advance.  Yet  even  under  thefe  fuppofed  con- 
tradidory  orders,  it  w^as  evident  that  the  noble  lord 
fliould  advance  \  and,  certainly,  the  diftance  being 
fliort,  he  enjoyed  a  fuflicient  fpace  of  time  for  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  inflru^Iions.  Lord  Southampton,  who  de¬ 
livered  one  of  the  melfages,  w^as  now  prefent  in  the 
houfe  \  and  It  fliould  feem,  that  he  had  no  choice,  on 
this  occaflon,  but  to  acknowdedge,  either  that  he  did 
not  properly  deliver  fuch  orders  to  the  noble  vifeount, 
or  that  the  latter,  having  properly  received  them,  ne- 
gle6Ied  to  obey  them.  But  whatever  difficulties  might 
have  arifen,  during  the  endeavours  to  determine  ex- 
a6lly  how  much  time  had  a6Iually  been  lort,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  noncompliance  of  the  noble  vifeount 
wdth  the  orders  which  he  received,  his  grace  faid,  that 
he  could  wdth  much  facility  have  folved  what  all  the 
W’itneffes  examined  as  to  this  point  w^ere  not  able  pofi- 
tively  to  determine.  If,  as  he  was  fummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  trial,  his  depofition  had  been  called  for, 
he  could  have  proved,  becaufe  he  held  all  the  while 
his  watch  within  his  hand,  and  feldom  ceafed  to  look 


at  it,  that  the  time  lofl:  wffien  the  noble  vifeount  de¬ 
layed  to  advance,  under  pretence,  that,  receiving  fuch 
contradiftory  orders,  it  w’as  impoffible  for  him  to  dif- 
cover  whether  he  ought  to  advance  with  the  whole  ca¬ 
valry,  or  only  with  the  Biitifli  cavalry,  was  one  hour 
and  a  half  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  evident, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  brought 
up  the  cavalry  from  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  \  in  confequence  of  wffiich,  by  joining  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  they  might  have  rendered  the  vI£lory  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  decifive.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  this  ca¬ 
valry,  the  engagement  was  concluded.  Such  was  the 
teftimony,  his  grace  faid,  which,  having  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  ferve,  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunfwlck,  he  muft  have  borne,  if,  be¬ 
ing  fummoned,  the  members  of  the  court-martial  had 
thought  proper  to  have  examined  him  on  the  trial. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  the  noble  vifeount  could 
have  little  reafon  to  complain  of  the  fentence  of  the 
court-martial,  of  the  orders  which  followed,  or  of  the 
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lofs  of  his  commiffion. 

The  motion  was  powerfully  fupported  by  other  ar¬ 
guments,  both  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  himfelf  and 
other  peers  j  but,  however,  w^as  reje6led  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  93  againft  28.  A  proteft  was  entered,  figned  653 
by  nine  peers,  in  which  the  fentence  and  the  public  Proteft  a- 
orders  were  particularly  ftated  \  and  in  which  they  de- 
clared,  that  they  could  not  look  upon  the  raifing 
the  peerage  a  perfon  fo  circumftanced,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  meafure  fatal  to  the  interefts  as  wHl  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  dignity  of  that 
houfe  j  infulting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  fovereign, 
and  likevvife  to  every  furviving  branch  of  the  illuftii- 
ous  houfe  of  Brunfwick  5  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  military  difclpline,  and  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  and  to  that 
honour  which  has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  chara(fte- 
riftlc  of  the  Britilh  nation,  and  which,  as  far  as  could 
depend  on  them,  they  found  themfelves  called  upon, 
not  more  by  duty  than  inclination,  to  tranfmit  pure 
and  unfullled  to  pofterity.” 

The  ruinous  tendency  of  the  American  w’ar  was  Motion  for 
now  fo  ftrikingly  apparent,  that  it  became  neceflary  addrefs 
for  thofe  who  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  dangerous  fitua- 
tion  of  their  country,  who  wiflied  well  to  its  interefts  reje(ft:» 
or  even  to  prevent  its  deftru6lion,  to  exert  their  moft  ed. 
vigorous  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  fo  fatal  a  conteft* 
Accordingly,  on  the  2  zd  of  February,  a  motion  w^as 
made  by  General  Conw’ay,  “  That  an  humble  addrefs 
fliould  be  prefented,  earneftly  imploring  his  majefty, 
that,  taking  into  his  royal  confideration  the  many  and 
great  calamities  wffiich  had  attended  the  prefent  unfor¬ 
tunate  w^ar,  and  the  heavy  burdens  thereby  brought 
on  his  loyal  and  affedlionate  people,  he  would  be  gra¬ 
cioufly  pleafed  to  liften  to  the  humble  prayer  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  liis  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  purfued 
for  the  imprafticable  purpofe  of  reducing  that  country 
to  obedience  by  force  ;  and  expreffing  their  hope  that 
the  earneft  deflre  and  diligent  exertion  to  reftore  the 
public  tranquillity,  of  which  they  had  received  his 
majefty’s  moft  gracious  alfurances,  might,  by  a  happy 
reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forw^arded 
and  made  effe6Iual  }  to  which  great  end,  his  majefty’s 
faithful  commons  would  be  ready  moft  cheerfully  to 

give 
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IBrltain.  give  tlieir  utmoft  afliftance.”  In  the  fpeech  by  which 
he  Introduced  this  motion,  the  general  fet  forth  the 
enormities  with  which  the  Brltifli  arms  had  fo  fre¬ 
quently  been  lligmatized  by  oppofitlon,  and  the  ex- 
cefTive  animofity  of  the  Americans.  Not  a  (ingle  friend 
to  the  Britirti  government  (he  faid)  could  be  difcover- 
ed  amongfl  the  Inhabitants  of  North  America  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  had,  Indeed, 
at  prefent  no  obje^I  to  contend  for  :  for  if  It  could  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  It  were  poflible  we  might  conquer  at  the  lail,  what 
benefits  would  repay  the  (Iruggle  for  the  vlftory  ? 
We  (laould  then  only  gain  a  defert,  a  country  depopu¬ 
lated  by  the  war,  which  our  defpotifm  and  barbarity, 
our  avarice  and  ambition,  our  antipathy  for  freedom, 
and  our  pafTion  for  Injufllce,  had  kindled  in  her  bo- 
fom.  But  all  expeftations  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
higheft  degree  vain  and  abfurd  5  though  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  (the  general  faid)  from  a  perfon 
lately  arrived  from  America,  in  whofe  veracity,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  difcernment,  he  could  Implicitly  confide, 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  although  in  arms 
againfl  us,  were  dill  anxious  for  the  accomplifliment  of 
peace.  He  was  alfo  alTured,  that  certain  individuals, 
at  no  confiderable  diflance,  were  empowered  on  the 
part  of  the  congrefs  to  treat  with  the  minifters  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  attainment  of  fo  eifential  an  ob- 
je61.  Thefe  circumftances  were  not  unknown  to  go¬ 
vernment  3  and  a  noble  lord,  w’ho  had  lately  retired 
from  the  office  of  a  fecretary  of  date  for  the  American 
department,  had  been  particularly  applied  to  on  this 
intereding  occafion.  What  reafon  could  the  mlniders 
affign  why  they  had  neglefted  to  Improve  this  lingular 
advantage,  and  feemed  to  fpurn  at  all  Ideas  of  negoci- 
atlon  ?  Could  it  be  podible,  that  a  feries  of  ignomi¬ 
nious  mifcarriages  and  defeats  had  not  yet  operated 
as  a  cure  for  the  inhuman  and  dedruftlvx  love  of  war  ? 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  nation,  that  it  behoved 
the  mlniders  to  negoclate  for  peace  almod  on  any 
terms.  But  as  they  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this 
kind,  it  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  the  parliament 
ffioiild  interfere,  and  put  an  Immediate  end  to  a  war  fo 
calamitous,  fo  fatal,  and  fo  dedruftive.  The  motion 
was  feconded  by  Lord  John  Cavendiffi,  who  remarked, 
that  the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and 
refentment,  without  either  dignity  in  its  condiicl,  pro¬ 
bability  in  its  obje61:,  or  judice  in  its  origin.  It  was, 
however,  vigoroully  oppofed  by  adminidration,  who 
had  dill  fufficient  (frength  to  gain  their  point,  though 
only  by  a  (ingle  vote,  the  motion  being  rejeded  by 

655  ^94  to  1 93- 

Second  mo-  The  increafing  drength  of  oppofitlon  now  fiiowed 
tBethat  the  downfal  of  minidry  was  at  hand.  The  deci- 

^  fion  of  the  lad  quedion  was  confidered  as  a  vidory 

gained  by  the  former  ;  and  Mr  Fox  Iridantly  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  the  fubjed  would  be  refumed  in  a  few  days, 
under  another  form.  It  was  accordingly  revived  on 
the  27th  of  February  3  on  which  day  a  petition  from 
the  city  of  London  was  prefented  to  the  houfe,  foil- 
citing  the  houfe  to  interpofe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (liould 
prevent  any  farther  profecutlon  of  the  American  war  3 
after  which  General  Conway  moved,  that  it  fliould  be 
refolv^ed,  “  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that 
the  farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing 
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the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force,  would  be  Bntain. 
the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country  a- 
gaind  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  under  the  pre¬ 
fent  circumdances,  dangeroufiy  to  increafe  the  mutual 
enmity  fo  fatal  to  the  intereds  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  3  and,  by  preventing  a  happy  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  that  country,  to  frudrate  the  earned  defire 
gracloufly  exprefied  by  his  majeily  to  redore  the  blef- 
fings  of  public  tranquillity.” 

In  the  fpeech  by  which  he'  introduced  this  motion, 
the  general  took  notice  of  fome  objeftions  that  had 
been  made  to  his  former  motion,  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  unconditutlonal  in  that  houfe  to  Interfere  with 
its  advice  In  thofe  things  which  efpecially  and  indif- 
putably  belonged  to  the  executive  power.  It  appear-  Parliament 
ed,  however,  from  the  journals,  that  from  the  days  of^^sa  right 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  prefent  reign,  parliament 
had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  the  crown  in  matters  ^ 
relating  to  w^ar  and  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  frequently  done  3  and  alfo  In  that  of  Henry  IV. 

One  remarkable  Indance  of  this  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  when  that  prince  confulted  his  parliament 
refpefting  the  propriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of 
Britanny  againd  France,  and  alfo  of  declaring  war 
againd  the  latter  3  and  he  told  his  parliament,  that  it 
was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  hear  their  advice  on 
thefe  heads  that  he  called  them  together.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  parliament  Interfered  repeatedly  with 
their  advice  refpefting  the  Palatinate,  the  match  with 
Spain,  and  a  declaration  of  war  againd  that  power. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  1.  there  were  fimllar  Interfe¬ 
rences  3  and  In  the  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  II.  the 
parliament  made  repeated  remondrances,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  1674  and  1675,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  they  urged  ought  to  be  renoun¬ 
ced,  and  at  the  fame  time  recommended  a  dilcl  ifulon 
with  the  united  provinces.  To  fome  of  thefe  remon¬ 
drances,  indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  not  very  fa- 
tisfa6lory  3  and  the  parliament  were  Informed,  that 
they  were  exceeding  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But 
fo  little  did  the  commons  of  thofe  days  relifii  thefe  an¬ 
fwers,  that  they  addrefied  the  king  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advifed  his  majedy  to  return  fuch  anfwers 
to  their  loyal  and  conditutional  n  mondrances.  In 
the  reign  of  King  William,  repeated  indances  were  to 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  advice  given  by  parliament 
relative  to  the  IrKh  war  and  the  war  on  the  continent. 

I'he  like  occurred  frequently  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  :  that  princefs,  in  an  addreis  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  advifed  not  to  make  peace  wfith  France  un¬ 
til  Spain  (hould  be  fecured  to  Audria  3  and  alfo,  not 
to  confent  to  peace  until  Dunkirk  diculd  be  demolKh- 
ed.  In  (hort,  it  was  manifed  from  the  whole  hidcry 
of  Englldi  parliaments,  that  It  was  ever  confidered  as 
conditutional  for  parliament  to  Interfere,  whenever  it 
thought  proper,  in  all  matters  fo  Important  as  thofe 
of  peace  and  war.  The  general  urged  other  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  his  motion,  which  was  feconded 
by  Lord  Althorpe  3  and  petitions  from  the  mayor, 
burgeffes,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Bridol,  and 
from  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  againd  the  American  war,  were  read.  In  or¬ 
der  to  evade  coming  to  any  Immediate  determination 
on  the  quedion,  a  propofition  was  made  by  Mr  Wal- 
4  C  2  lace, 
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lace,  tiie  attorney-general,  that  a  truce  (hould  be  en-  continent  of  North 
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tered  into  with  America  )  and  that  a  bill  fhould  be 
prepared  to  enable  his  majefty’s  minifterS  to  treat  on 
this  ground  :  and  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  time 
for  this  meafure,  he  moved,  ‘‘  that  the  prefent  debate 
faould  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.”  The  houfe  di¬ 
vided  upon  this  motion,  when  there  appeared  for  it 
215,  and  againft  it  234  \  fo  that  there  Was  a  majority 
of  19  againft  the  miniftry.  The  original  motion  of 
General  Conway  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a 
divifion.  The  general  immediately  followed  up  his 
firft  motion  with  another  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
in  which  the  American  war  w^as  fpoken  of  precifely  in 
the  fame  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the  motion,  and  in 
which  his  majedy  w^as  folicited  to  put  a  flop  to  any 
farther  profecution  of  ofFenfive  war  againft  the  colo¬ 
nies.  This  motion  was  agreed  to  j  and  it  was  alfo  re- 
folved,  that  the  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  his  ma* 
jefty  by  the  whole  houfe.  The  addrefs  was  accord- 
ingly  prefented  on  the  ift  of  March  5  when  his  ma- 
jelly  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
there  were  no  objects  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  eafe, 
happinefs,  and  profperity  of  his  people  j  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  might  be  alTured,  that,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  their  advice,  he  fliould  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fliould  appear  to  him  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonies,  fo  elTential  to  the  profperity  of  both  j 
and  that  his  efforts  fliould  be  directed,  in  the  moft  ef- 
fe61ua!  manner,  againft  our  European  enemies,  until 
fuch  a  peace  could  be  obtained  as  fhould  confift  with 
the  interefts  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
But  though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  addrefling  his  majefty  againft  any  farther  profecu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  war,  gave  general  fatisfadion, 
the  royal  anfwer,  however,  was  not  thought  fufticient- 
ly  explicit.  It  was  therefore  obferved  by  General  Con¬ 
way,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
that  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  fupported  by  the  houfe  in 
his  defire  of  fecuring  the  nation  againft  the  poflibility 
of  a  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  not  now  com¬ 
pletely  concluded.  Something,  perhaps,  might  yet 
be  w^anting,  by  which  minifters  might  be  fo  exprefsly 
bound,  that,  however,  defirous  of  evafion,  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  injunftion  of 
that  houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  “  That  an  humble 
addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  to  return 
his  majefty  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  gracious 
anfwer  to  their  laft  addiefs ;  that  houfe  being  convin¬ 
ced,  that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  this  country,  fo  effentially  promote  thofe  great  ob- 
je6ls  of  his  majefty’s  paternal  care  for  his  people  as 
the  meafures  which  his  faithful  commons  had  moft 
humbly,  but  earneftly,  recommended  to  his  majefty.” 
This  motion  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to*,  after  which 
the  general  made  a  fecond  motion,  that  it  fhould  be 
refolved  by  that  houfe,  “  7'hat,  after  the  folemn  de¬ 
claration  of  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  in  their  humble 
addrefs  prefented  to  his  majefty  on  Friday  laft,  and  his 
majeftv’s  affurance  of  his  gracious  intention,  that  houfe 
would  confider  as  enemies  to  his  majefty  and  this 
country,  all  thofe  who  fliould  endeavopr  to  fruftrate 
his  majefty’s  pateinal  care  for  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  his^^people,  by  advifing,  or  by  any  means  attempt¬ 
ing,  the  farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  on  the 
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ducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.” 
After  fome  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without 
a  divifion  5  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  houfe  of  peers  re¬ 
lative  to  the  furrender  of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  the  ar- 
under  his  command,  the  two  following  motions 
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were  made  by  the  duke  of  Chandos.  Firft,  “  That  Refolutions 
it  w  as  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that  the  immediate  concerning 
caufe  of  the  capture  of  the  army  under  Earl  Cornwal-^^^^^P^^'*^^ 
lis  in  Virginia,  appeared  to  have  been  the  want  of 
fufficient  naval  force  to  cover  and  proteift  the  fame.”jc£ted. 
Secondly,  “  That  the  not  covering  and  prote6ting 
the  army  under  Earl  Cornwallis  in  a  proper  manner, 
was  highly  blameable  in  thofe  who  advifed  and  plan¬ 
ned  the  expedition.”  After  fome  debate,  the  motions 
were  rejedled,  upon  a  divifton,  by  a  majority  of  72 
to  37. 

Thus  the  miniftry  ftill  kept  their  ground,  and  with 
the  moft  aftoniftiing  refolution  combated  the  powers  of 
oppofition,  which  were  daily  increaling.  On  the  8th 
of  March  feveral  refolutions  w  ere  moved  by  Lord  John  Refolutions 
Cavendifh  j  one  of  which  w^as,  that  “  the  chief  caufe  agamft  mi- 
of  all  the  national  misfortunes  w^as  the  w’ant  of  fore-^^^J^ 
fight  and  ability  in  his  majefty’s  minifters.”  Another 
refpe6led  the  immenfe  fum  expended  on  the  w’ar,  which 
w*as  not  denied  to  be  lefs  than  lOO  millions.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  fum  became  an  object  of  fevere  feru- 
tiny  \  but  ftill  all  inquiry  was  fruftrated.  Mr  Burke 
affirmed,  that  all  public  documents  relative  to  the  fi¬ 
nances,  exhibited  the  mifmanagement,  profufion,  and 
enormities,  of  an  unprincipled  adminiftration  j  as  an 
inftance  of  wffiich  he  adduced  the  prefents  given  to  the 
Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the  laft  year,  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  lefs  than  ioo,OOol.  Several  other  particu¬ 
lars  w*ere  pointed  out  \  but  the  motions  w*ere  loft  by 
226  to  216. 

The  unpopularity  of  Lord  North  w*as  now  farther 
augmented  by  his  propofal  of  fome  new  taxes,  particu¬ 
larly  on  foap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Oppofition  therefore  ftill  determined  to 
force  him  to  refign  \  which  indeed  it  feemed  improba¬ 
ble  that  he  would  voluntarily  do.  On  the  15th  of 
March  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  the  na- Another 
tion  could  have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  minifters  motion  a- 
who  had  the  condudl  of  public  affairs.”  The  ^^niftry 

was  remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  affair  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  perfe611y  original,  and  unprecedented  in  all  that 
had  been  faid  or  written  on  the  fubje6I.  Sir  James 
Marriot  informed  the  houfe,  that  though  it  had  been 
frequently  pretended,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  not  reprefented  in  the  Britifti  parliament,  yet 
the  fad  was  otherwife  5  for  they  w^ere  adually  repre¬ 
fented.  The  firft  colonization,  by  national  and  fove- 
reign  authority,  he  remarked,  was  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made 
of  thofe  lands,  and  of  all  the  fubfequent  colonies,  were 
of  one  tenor,  and  expreffed  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen’s  majefty, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich, 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  reddendum^  a  certain  rent 
at  our  caftle  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  &c.”  So  that  the 
inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  fad,  by  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  reprefented  in  parliament  by  the  knights 
of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Kent.  This  curious  le¬ 
gal 
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gal  dlfcovery,  that  the  American  colonies  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  though 
delivered  by  the  learned  judge  with  all  proper  gravity 
and  folemnity,  yet  excited  fo  much  merriment  in  the 
houfe,  that  it  was  wdth  great  difficulty,  for  fome  time, 
that  the  fpeaker  could  preferve  any  kind  of  order. 

_  Lord  North  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  owm  ad- 

North’s  de- mlniftration.  He  affirmed,  that  it  could  not  be  de¬ 
fence  of  his  Glared  with  truth,  by  that  houfe,  that  the  national  ca- 
^^mlties  originated  from  the  meafures  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration.  The  repeal  of  the  American  Itamp- 
aft,  and  the  paffing  of  the  declaratory  law,  took  place 
before  his  entrance  into  office.  As  a  private  member 
of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  both  j  but, 
as  a  minifter,  he  was  not  refponlible  for  either.  When 
he  accepted  his  poll,  the  times  w'ere  fcarcely  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  than  the  prefent.  He  approached  the  helm  when 
others  had  deferred  it  j  and,  ftanding  there,  he  had 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  affift  his  country.  That  the 
American  war  was  juft  and  requifite,  and  profecuted 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  was  a  pofition,  for  the 
truth  of  w’hich  he  would  ever  contend,  whilft  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  power  of  arguing  at  all  upon  the  fubjefl. 
As  to  peace,  he  not  only  wifhed  moft  earneftly  for  It, 
but  alfo  for  the  formation  of  fuch  a  miniftry  as  might 
at  once  prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  una¬ 
nimous  cordiality  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  the  ftate.  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office  which  had  kept  him 
fo  long  in  place  ;  and  he  fhould  difdain  to  throw  impe¬ 
diments  in  the  w’ay  of  any  honourable  and  falutary 
coalition  of  parties,  though  for  the  adjuftment  of  an 
adminiftration  from  which  he  might  perceive  himfelf 
excluded.  The  houfe  at  length  divided  upon  the  que- 
ftlon,  when  there  appeared  for  It  227,  and  againft  it 
236  ;  fo  that  there  w’as  a  majority  of  nine  in  favour  of 
^  adminiftration. 

The  mini-  Notwithftanding  this  feemingly  favourable  detemii- 
ftcrs  at  laft  nation,  it  was  fo  well  known  that  the  miniftry  could 
quU  their  not  (land  their  ground,  that,  four  days  after,  a  fimilar 
p  aces.  motion  to  that  made  by  Sir  John  Rous  was  to  have 
been  made  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  j  but  when  his  lord- 
ftiip  was  about  to  rife  for  that  purpofe.  Lord  North 
addrefted  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  houfe.  This  occafioned  fome 
altercation,  it  being  contended  by  many  members, 
that  the  earl  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  But 
Lord  North  being  at  length  fuffered  to  proceed,  he 
obferved,  that  as  he  underftood  the  motion  to  be  made 
by  the  noble  earl  was  fimilar  to  that  made  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  objeft  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the 
minifters,  he  had  fuch  information  to  communicate  to 
the  houfe,  as  muft,  he  conceived,  render  any  fuch  mo¬ 
tion  new  unnecefiary.  He  could  with  authority  aflure 
the  houfe,  that  his  majefty  had  come  to  a  full  deter¬ 
mination  to  change  his  minifters.  Indeed,  thofe  per- 
fons  who  had  for  fome  time  conduced  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  were  no  longer  his  majefty’s  minifters.  They  were 
not  now  to  be  confidcred  as  men  holding  the  reins  of 
government,  and  tranfaftlng  meafures  of  ftate,  but 
merely  remaining  to  do  'their  official  duty,  till  other 
minifters  were  appointed  to  take  their  places.  The 
fooner  thofe  new  minifters  were  appointed,  his  lordfhip 
declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  better  it  would  be 
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for  the  public  bufinefs,  and  the  general  interefts  of  the  Britain^ 
nation.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  houfe  for  the  ma-  “v 
ny  inftances  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  he  had 
received  from  them  during  the  courfe  of  his  adminittra- 
tion ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
refponfible,  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  for  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  minifterial  conduft,  and  that  he 
ftiould  be  ready  to  anfwer  to  his  country  w^henever  he 
ftiould  be  called  upon  for  that  purpofe. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  informed  the  houfe,  that  the 
motion  which  he  intended  to  have  made  was  defigned 
to  declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the 
miniftry  were  not  difmilTed  becaufe  they  wanted  to  a- 
void  the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  the  parliament 
had  totally  withdrawn  from  them  their  good  opinion 
and  their  confidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer 
to  permit  the  perpetration  of  thofe  violent  abufes  of 
their  truft,  to  which,  with  impunity,  and  to  the  dif- 
grace  and  detriment  of  the  ftate,  they  had  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time  proceeded.  His  lordfhip,  however,  a- 
greed,  in  confequence  of  the  declaration  of  Lord 
North,  to  wave  his  intended  motion  j  and,  after  fome 
farther  debate,  the  houfe  adjourned.  6^* 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  adminiftration  which  had  Military 
for  fo  long  been  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the 
tion,  and  whofe  removal  contributed  very  much  to  al-‘^ 
lay  thofe  dangerous  ferments  by  which  every  part  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  had  been  fo  long  agitated. 

Peace  now  became  as  much  the  objeft  of  miniftry  as 
W’ar  had  been  formerly.  Before  we  proceed  to  any 
account  of  the  negociation  for  that  defirable  event, 
however,  it  wdll  be  neceflary  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
military  events  which  difpofed  the  other  belligerent 
powers  to  an  accommodation.  The  bad  fuccefs  of 
Britain  in  America  has  already  been  taken  notice  of. 

The  difafter  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  a  lincere  de¬ 
fire  of  being  at  peace  with  America :  but  that  could 
not  be  accompiiflied  without  making  peace  with  France 
alfo ;  and  that  power  was  haughty  and  elated  with 
fuccefs.  Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  capture 
of  a  few  miferable  invalids,  attended  with  fuch  extreme 
difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  experienced  f,  ought  rather^ 
to  have  intimidated  them  than  otherwife,  they  now 
projefted  the  moft  important  conquefts.  Nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  reduftion  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
iflands  became  the  objeft  of  the  allies  ;  and  indeed 
there  was  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  ®bje6l 
was  w'ithin  their  reach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  the  iflands  of  Nevis  and  St  Chriftopher’s  were 
obliged  to  furrender  to  M.  de  Grafle  the  French  ad¬ 
miral,  and  the  marquis  de  Boullle,  who  had  already 
fignalized  himfelf  by  feveral  exploits  *.  Jamaica  was  *  See  JVev/s 
marked  out  as  the  next  viftim  j  but  an  end  of  all  thefe^"‘^'^^^'^rj- 
afpiring  hopes  was  faft  approaching.  The  advantagesy^®/^^'"  ''* 
hitherto  gained  by  the  French  in  their  naval  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Britifli  fleet  had  proceeded  from  their 
keeping  at  a  great  diftance  during  the  time  of  aftion, 
and  from  their  good  fortune  and  dexterity  in  gaining 
the  wind.  At  laft,  the  French  admiral,  de  Graffe, 
probably^  prompted  by  his  natural  courage,  determined, 
after  an  indecifive  aftion  on  the  9th  of  April  1782,  to 
ftand  a  clofe  engagement  with  his  formidable  anta- 
gonift  Admiral  Rodney.  This,  with  him,  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  choice,  as  he  interfered  to  pre¬ 
vent 
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vent  the  lofs  of  a  difabled  fldp,  by  parting  with 
he  might  have  avoided  the  difader  that  followed. 
This  memorable  engagement  took  place  olF  the  ifland 
.of  Dominica,  three  days  after  the  former.  The 
Eritilh  fket  confided  of  37  fhips.of  the  line,  and  the 
French  of  34.  The  engagement  commenced  at  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  unremit¬ 
ting  fury  till  half  pad  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  faid, 
that  no  other  fignal  u’as  made  by  the  admiral  but  the 
general  one  for  aflion,  and  that  for  clofe  fight.  Sir 
George  Rodney  was  on  board  the  Formidable,  a  fliip 
of  90  guns  'y  and  the  count  de  Graffe  was  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  fhip  of  iio  guns,  which  was  a 
prefent  to  the  French  king  from  the  city  of  Paris.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  a^lion,  the  Formidable  fired  nearly 
80  broadfidcs  •,  and  for  three  hours  the  admiral’s  flilp 
^vas  involved  in  fo  thick  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  that  it  was 
almod  invlfible  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  red  of 
(he  deet.  The  van  divifion  of  the  Britidi  deet  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  divifion 
by  Rear-admiral  Drake^  and  both  thefe  officers  greatly 
didlnguldied  themfelves  in  this  important  a61ion.  But 
the  decifive  turn  on  this  memorable  day  was  given  by  a 
bold  manoeuvre  of  the  Formidable,  which  broke  the 
French  line,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  The  fird 
French  fliip  that  druck  was  the  C?efar,  a  74  gun  dilp, 
the  captain  of  which  fought  nobly,  and  fell  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  faid,  that  when  die  druck  die  had  not  a  foot 
of  canvas  without  a  fhot  hole.  Unfortunately,  foon^ 
after  die  was  taken  poffedion  of,  fhe  took  fire  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  blew  up,  when  about  200  Frenchmen  peridi- 
ed  in  her,  together  with  an  Fnglldi  lieutenant  and  ten 
Engliffi  feamen.  Butle  Glorieux  and  le  He6lor,  both 
74  gun  diips,  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Britifh  fieet  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  1’ Ardent  of  64  guns  j  and  a  French  74  gun 
ihip  was  alfo  funk  in  the  engagement.  It  was  a  very 
clofe  and  hard-fought  a£lion  on  both  fides,  but  the 
French  fleet  w’as  at  length  totally  defeated.  It  was 
alinod  dark  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  druck,  on  board 
which  the  count  de  Graffe  had  fought  very  gallantly. 
Five  thoufand  five  hundred  troops  were  on  board  the 
French  fleet,  and  the  havock  among  thefe  was  very 
great,  as  well  as  among  the  French  feamen.  The  Bri- 
tifli  had  230  killed  and  739  wounded.  Captain.  Blair, 
who  commanded  the  Anfon,  and  feveral  other  officers, 
were  killed  in  the  a6lion  ;  and  Lord  Robert  Manners, 
who  commanded  the  Refolution,  died  of  his  wounds  on 
his  return  home.  On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  a 
fquadron  which  W'as  detached  from  the  main  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captured  the 
Cato  and  the  Jafon,  two  French  men  of  war  of  64 
guns  each,  and  alfo  I’Aimable  of  32  guns,  and  the  Ce- 
les  of  18.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Barrington  took  from  the  French,  off  Uffiant, 
le  Pegafe  of  74  guns,  l’A(fl;ionnaire  of  64,  and  ten  fail 
of  veffels  under  their  convoy. 

It  was  univerfally  allowed,  that  in  this  engagement 
the  French,  notwithllanding  their  defeat,  behaved  with 
the  greatell  valour.  Dc  Graffe  himfelf  did  not  furren- 
der  till  4C0  of  his  people  were  killed,  and  only  himfelf 
and  two  others  remained  without  a  w’ound.  The  cap- 
trtln  of  the  Cfefar,  after  his  enfign-flaff  was  fliot  away, 
and  the  ihip  almofl:  battered  to  pieces,  caufed  his  co¬ 
lours  to  be  nailed  to  the  mail:,  and  thus  continued  fight¬ 
ing  till  he  was-kilkd.  The  veffel,  when  taken,  w^as  a 
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encomium  ;  it  was  evident  from  their  fuccefs. 

This  viflory  was  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  both 
for  the  intereii  and  reputation  of  the  Britllh  admiral. 
Before  this  event,  the  netv  miniftry  had  appointed  Ad¬ 
miral  Pigot  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  command  in  the 
Weft  Indies  5  and  it  was  underftood,  that  they  meant 
to  fet  on  foot  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  tranfa61ions  at  St 
Euftatius.  But  the  fplendour  of  this  viflory  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  that  kind  :  he  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices  ;  and  \vas 
created  an  Englifli  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Rod¬ 
ney,  of  Rodney  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  alfo  created  Baron  Hood  of  Cathe- 
rington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  5  and  Rear-admiral  ^ 
Drake,  and  Captain  Affleck,  w^ere  created  baronets  of 
Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  were  alfo  made,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  to  procure  a  vote  of  cenfure  againft 
the  new  miniftry,  for  having  recalled  Lord  Rodney  ; 
but  the  motions  made  for  this  purpofe  were  rejeded  by 
the  majority. 

The  count  de  Grafie,  after  his  defeat,  was  received 
on  board  the  Barfleur  man  of  war,  and  afterwards 
landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  wffiere  he  was  treated 
with  great  refpefl.  After  continuing  there  fome  time, 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  with 
a  fuite  of  apartments  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall. 
His  fword,  which  he  had  delivered  up,  according  to 
the  ufual  cuftom,  to  Admiral  Rodney,  was  returned  to 
him  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  enabled  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  court,  where  he  was  received  by  their  majefties 
and  the  royal  family  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  which  w^as  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1782,  he  w^as 
vlfited  by  many  perfons  of  the  firft  fafliion  and  diftinc- 
tion,  and  w^as  much  employed  in  paying  vlfits  to  the 
great  officers  of  ftate,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  w^as  entertained  in  a 
very  fumptuous  and  hofpitable  ftyle.  He  received,  In¬ 
deed,  every  mark  of  civility  which  the  Britifh  nation 
could  beftow  5  and  was  treated  with  much  refpe6l  even 
by  the  common  people,  from  the  opinion  that  was  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained  of  his  valour  and  merit. 

Though  the  defigns  of  the  French  againft  Jamaica 
were  now  effedlually  fruftrated,  the  vidory  w’as  not 
followed  by  thofe  beneficial  confequences  which  by 
many  w-ere  expe£led.  None  of  the  Britifli  iflands 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  In  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  w^ere  afterwards  recaptured  *,  though  It  was  hoped 
that  this  would  have  been  the  refult  of  our  naval  fupe- 
riority  in  thofe  feas.  It  was  alfo  an  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumftance,  that  fome  of  thofe  (hips  which  w^ere  taken 
by  Admiral  Rodney  w’ere  afterw^ards  [loft  at  fea  j  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  and  He6lor.  A 
Britifli  man  of  w'ar,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  w^as  alfo 
funk  in  lat.  48  deg.  33  min.  and  long.  43  deg.  20  min. 
on  the  24th  of  September  1782,  in  confequence  of  the 
difabled  ftate  to  which  it  w^as  reduced  by  fome  very 
violent  ftorms.  Before  the  fliip  funk,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  fuftained  great  hardfhips  :  moft  of  them  at 
laft  went  dowm  with  the  fhip  ;  but  the  lives  of  Captain 
Inglefield  the  commander,  and  ten  other  officers  and 
feamen,  were  preferved  by  their  getting  on  board  a 
But  even  this  w^as  leaky 4  and  when  they 
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went  into  it  they  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Weftern  ocean,  without  compafs,  quadrant,  great  coat 
or  cloak  j  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  with  fcarcely  any  provihons.  After  undergoing 
extreme  hardfhips  and  fatigues  for  16  days,  they  at 
length  reached  the  ifland  of  Fayall,  one  of  the  Azores. 
They  were  fo  much  reduced  by  want  of  food  and  in- 
eeffant  labour,  that,  after  they  had  landed,  fome  of 
the  ftouteft  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged 
to  be  fupported  through  the  ftreets  of  Fayall.  The  Ja¬ 
maica  homeward-bound  fleet  was  alfo  difperfed  this 
year  by  a  hurricane  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
when  the  Ramillies  of  74  guns  and  feveral  merchant¬ 
men  foundered. 

The  Britifh  navy  alfo  fuftained,  about  this  time,  a 
confiderable  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George,  of 
100  guns,  being  overfet  and  funk  at  Portfmouth.  I'his 
melancholy  accident,  which  happened  on  the  29th  of 
Auguft,  was  occafioned  by  a  partial  heel  being  given 
to  the  fhip,  with  a  view  to  cleanfe  and  fweeten  her  5 
but  the  guns  on  one  fide  being  removed  to  the  other, 
or  at  leaf!  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  her  lower 
deck  ports  not  being  lafhed  in,  and  the  fhip  thwarting 
on  the  tide  with  a  fquall  from  the  north-weft,  fhe 
filled  with  water,  and  funk  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  a  very  brave  and  me¬ 
ritorious  officer,  other  officers,  upwards  of  400  feameii 
and  200  women,  befides  many  children,  perifhed  in 
her. 

Thus  the  profecution  of  the  war  feemed  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  endlefs  difafters  and  difficulties  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  The  figtial  defeat  above  mentioned  not  only 
fecured  the  Iftand  of  Jamaica  effedlually  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  French,  but  prevented' them  from  enter¬ 
taining  any  other  proje6l  than  that  of  diftrefting  the 
commerce  of  individuals.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  remote  and  inhof- 
pltable  regions  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  j  and  though  ro  force 
exifted  In  that  place  capable  of  making  any  refiftance, 
a  74  gun  fhip  and  two  36’ gun  frigates  were  employed 
on  the  fervice.  All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world  either  fled  or  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
The  lofs  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  amounted  to  500,000!.  but  the  humanity  of  the 
French  commander  was  confpicuous  in  leaving  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  provifions  and  ftores  of  all  kinds  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Britiffi  who  had  fled  at  his  approach. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  a  like  eafy  con- 
queft  was  obtained.  The  Ifland  of  Providence  was  de¬ 
fended  only  by  360  men,  who  being  attacked  by  5000, 
could  make  no  refiftance.  A  very  honourable  capitu¬ 
lation  was  granted  by  the  vlffors,.  who  llkewlfe  treat¬ 
ed  the  garrifon  with  great  kindnefs  afterwards.  Some 
fettlcments  on  the  Mofqueto  ftiore  were  alfo  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Bay-men,  affifted  by  their  ne¬ 
groes,  bravely  retook  fome  of  them  y  and  having  form¬ 
ed  a  little  army  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  headed 
by  Colonel  Defpard,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  pofts 
on  the  Black  River,  making  prifoners  of  about  800 
Spanifli  troops.  The  great  difafter  which  befel  this 
power,  however,  was  their  failure  before  Gibraltar, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  September  1782,  with 
fuch  circumftances  of  horror  and  deftrutfflon  as  evinced 
the  abfurdity  of  perfifting  in  the  ^jiterprife.  Thus  all 
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parties  wxre  taught  that  it  was  high  time  topuf  an  eiul  Bntai.T. 
to  their  contefts.  The  affair  of  Cornwallis  had  fliown 
that  it  was  impoftible  for  Biitain  to  conquer  America  j 
the  defeat  of  de  Graffe  had  rendered  the  redu^licn  of 
the  Britifli  pofl’effions  in  the  Weft  Indies  impradicable 
by  the  French  y  the  final  fepulfe  before  Gibraltar,  and 
its  relief  afterwards  by  the  Britifli  fleet  f ,  put  an  end  t  67--' 
to  that  favourite  enterprife,  in  which  almoft  the  whole 
ftrength  of  Spain  w'as  employed  y  while  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Dutch  with  Admiral  Parker  ffiow’ed  them 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  naval  war  with  Bri- 
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We  have  already  taken  notice,  as  fully  as  the  limits  Change  of 
of  this  article  would  admit,  of  the  events  which  led  to  miniftry  iiv 
the  removal  of  Lord  North  and  the  other  miiiifters  who  Britain, 
for  fo  long  time  had  direded  public  meafures  In  this 
kingdom.  On  this  occafion  it  was  fald  that  his  majefty 
expreffed  a  confiderable  agitation  of  mind  at  being  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an  entire  change  In 
his  councils  y  for  the  members  in  oppofition  would 
form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the  old  miniftry,  the 
lord  chancellor  only  excepted.  On  the  27th  and  30th 
of  March  1782,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  y  Lord  John  Caven- 
difh  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
and  Mr  Fox  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  y  Lord  Camden 
prefident  of  the  council  y  the  duke  of  Richmond  mafter 
of  the  ordnance  ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  lord  privy  feal; 

Admiral  Keppel  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  y  General 
Conway  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great 
Britain:  Mr  Thomas  Townffiend  fecretary  at  war; 

Mr  Burke  paymafter  of  the  forces  ;  and  Colonel  Bant* 
treafurer  of  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honours  were 
llkewife  conferred  on  different  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
fition  ;  and  fome  were  raifed  to  the  peerage,  particu¬ 
larly  Admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr 
Dunning.  _  _  _ 

The  firft  bufinefs  in  .which  the  new  miniftry  enga-Negocia-- 
ged,  was  the  taking  fuch  meafures  as  w'ere  pioper  totionsfor? 
effe6luate  a  general  peace.  No  time  was  loft  in  the 
purfult  of  this  great  objeifl,  or  in  taking  the  neceffary 
fteps  for  its  attainment.  Accordingly,  the  emprefs  of 
Riiffia  having  offered  her  mediation,  in  order  to  reftorc 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr  Secre¬ 
tary  Fox,  within  two  days  after  his  entrance  into  of¬ 
fice,  wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Simolin,  the  Ruffian  ml- 
nifter  in  London,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  purpofe  of 
fetting  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  which  was  agreed  to  in  1674  between 
his  majefty  and  the  republic  of  Holland  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  fuch  a  treaty,  he  was  w  llling  to  give 
immediate  orders  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftllities,  if  the 
ftates-general  were  difpofed  to  agree  to  that  meafurc. 

But  the  ftates  of  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
a  feparate  peace;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  agree¬ 
able  to  the  principles  of  found  policy,  if  they  had  agreed 
to  any  propofitions  of  this  kind.  However,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  change  of  miniftry^  negoclations  for  a 
general  peace  wei*e  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr  Grenville 
was  invefted  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  par¬ 
ties  at  war ;  and  w^as  alfo  dlre£led  to  propofe  the  in¬ 
dependency  of  the  13  United  Provinces  of  America,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  . 
general  treaty.  Admiral  Digbyand  General  Carletcui 
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Britain,  were  alfo  dire6led  to  acquaint  the  American  congrefs 
with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britifii  court,  and  with  the 
offer  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States. 

Death^of  before  this  work  of  pacification  had  made  any 

the  marquis  confiderable  progrefs,  the  new  miniftry  fuftalned  an  ir- 
of  Rocking- reparable  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  occa-  ham  in  July  1782.  Even  before  this  event,  confider- 
r.  apprehenfions  w'ere  entertained  of  their  want  of 

union  j  but  the  death  of  the  nobleman  juft  mentioned 
occafioned  an  abfolute  diffolution.  The  earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  who  fucceeded  him  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury, 
proved  fo  difagreeable  to  fome  of  his  colleagues,  that 
Mr  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Fre¬ 
derick  Montague,  and  two  or  three  others,  inftantly  re- 
figned  their  places.  Others,  however,  though  little  at¬ 
tached  to  the  earl,  kept  their  places*,  and  his  lordftiip 
found  means  to  attach  to  his  intereft  Mr  William  Pitt, 
fon  to  the  late  earl  of  Chatham.  Though  then  in  an 
early  ftage  of  life,  that  gentleman  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  greatly  in  parliament,  and  was  now  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  office  of  chancellor.  The  feceding 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  at  pains  to  explain  their 
motives  to  the  houfe  for  taking  this  ftep.  Thefe  were 
in  general  a  fufpicion  that  matters  would  be  managed 
differently  from  the  plan  they  had  propofed  while  in 
office,  and  particularly  that  American  independence 
tvould  not  be  allowed :  but  this  was  pofitively  de¬ 
nied  at  the  time  j  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  There  appeared  indeed  a  duplicity  in  the  con- 
du61  of  the  earl  qf  Shelburne  not  eafily  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  Even  after  It  had  been  intimated  by  General 
Carleton  and  Admiral  Uigby,  that  the  independence 
Lord  Shel-  united  provinces  (hould  be  granted  by  his  ma- 

AmTrican  3*=%  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  con- 

indepen.  dition  of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  lordlhip  expreffed 
dence.  himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe  :  “  He  had  formerly 
been,  and  ftill  was,  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  America  w^as  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
tifti  parliament,  the  fun  of  England’s  glory  was  let  for 
ev^er.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  other  able  ftatefmen  j  neverthelefs,  as  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acqui- 
efeed  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  w^ere  different. 
Fie  did  not  wiffi  to  fee  England’s  fun  fet  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  us  up 
a  new  day.  He  wiffied  to  God  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
puted  to  congrefs,  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of 
America  as  well  as  Britain.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  liberties  of  the  former  were  gone  as  foon  as  the 
independence  of  the  ftates  was  allowed  :  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  fpeech  with  obferving,  that  he  w^as  not  a- 
fraid  of  his  expreflions  being  repeated  in  America*,  there 
being  great  numbers  there  who  were  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  with  him,  and  perceived  ruin  and  independence 
g  linked  together.” 

Gives  occa-  If  his  lordftiip  really  was  of  opinion  that  his  orato- 
iion  to  the  rial  powers  were  able  to  perfuade  the  Ajiiericans  out 
Americans  of  a  fyftem  for  which  they  had  fought  fo  defperately 
to  rail  a-  ^  number  of  years,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  he 

gainft  ri-  them.  No  obftrudion,  how  ever,  arofe  to 

the  general  pacification.  As  early  as  November  30. 
1782,  the  articles  of  a  provifional  treaty  were  fettled 
i  See  Arne-  between  Britain  and  America^.  By  thefe  it  was  ftlpu- 
f  ica»  lated,  that  the  people  of  the  united  ftates  ffiould  con- 
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tinue  to  enjoy,  without  moleltation,  the  right  to  take  ^ 
fifh  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the  - 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland  j  and  that  they  ffiould  Article  of 
likewdfe  exercife  and  continue  the  fame  privilege  in  the  provi- 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place  lional  tiea- 
in  the  fea,  where  the  inhabitants  ufed  heretofore  Ar^rica. 
fiffi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  united  ftates  \vere  likewife 
to  have  the  liberty  to  take  fiffi  of  every  kind  on  fuch 
part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  as  Britiffi  feamen  ffiall 
refort  to  ^  but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  iftand. 

They  were  alfo  to  poffefs  the  privilege  of  fiffiing  on 
the  coafts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  the  other  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  America  5  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fiftiermen  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  f  fti  in 
any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  illands,  and  Labrador.  But 
it  w’as  agreed,  that,  after  fuch  places  ftiould  be  fettled, 
this  right  could  not  be  legally  put  in  pradllce  without 
the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
ground.  It  was  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  either 
fide  ffiould  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  claims.  It  was  contradled,  that  the  con¬ 
grefs ‘ffiould  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  legiflatures 
of  the  refpedive  ftates,  to  provide  for  the  reftitution 
of  all  eftates  and  properties  which  had  been  confifea- 
ted,  belonging  to  real  Britifli  fubjedls,  and  of  the  e- 
ftates  and  properties  of  perfons  refident  in  diftrifts  in  the 
poffeffion  of  his  majefty’s  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne 
arms  againft  the  united  ftates.  It  was  refolved,  that 
perfons  of  any  other  defeription  ftiould  have  free  liber- 
ty  to  go  to  any  part  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
united  ftates,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  un- 
niolefted  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their 
eftates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  might  not  have  been 
confifeated  ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  congrefs 
ffiould  earneftly  recommend  to  the  feveral  ftates  a  re- 
vifion  of  all  ads  or  laws  regarding  the  premiffes,  fo  as 
to  render  them  perfedly  confident,  n6t  only  with 
juftice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleffing  of  peace,  ftiould 
univerfally  prevail.  It  was  underftood  that  no  future 
confifeations  ffiould  be  made,  nor  profecutions  com- 
menced  agaiiift  any  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent 
w^ar  j  and  that  thofe  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  a  charge,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  ffiould  be  immediately  fet  at  liber¬ 
ty.  It  was  concluded  that  there  ffiould  be  a  firm  and 
perpetual  peace  betwreen  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the 
united  ftates  ;  that  all  hoftilitles  by  fea  and  land  ftiould 
immediately  ceafe  *,  and  that  prifoners  on  both  Tides 
ffiould  be  fet  at  liberty.  It  was  determined  that  his 
Britannic  majefty  ffiould  expeditioufty,  and  without 
committing  deftru6lion  of  any  fort,  withdraw  all  his 
armies,  garrifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port,  place, 
and  harbour,  of  the  united  ftates.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  MiffilTippi,  from  its  fource  to  the  ocean,  was  to 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  fubje61s  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  united  ftates.  In  fine, 
it  was  agreed  in  the  event,  that  if  any  place  or  territo¬ 
ry  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  united  ftates, 
ffiould  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  before  the 
arrival  of  the  provifional  articles  in  America,  it  ffiould 
be  reftored  without  compenfation  or  difficulty. 

In  the  treaty  betw’een  Great  Britain  and  France,  it 

was 
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grltaa%  ^  was  agreed  that  Newfoundland  fliould  remain  with 
'  England,  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war; 

Prelimma-  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  it  w^as  ae¬ 

ry  articles  corded  that  the  French  filhery  Ihould  begin  from  Cape 
with  St  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  going  round  by  the 

France;  north,  fliould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 

weftern  flde.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
which  had  been  taken  in  September  1778,  were  ceded 
in  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  conti¬ 
nue  to  fifh  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  conformably 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  reflore  to  France  the  ifland  of 
St  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and  guarantee  to  her  that  of 
Tobago.  The  king  of  France  was  to  furrender  to 
Great  Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena¬ 
dines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St  Chriflopher’s,  Nevis, 
and  Montferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor,  Galam, 
Arguin,  and  Portendice,  were  to  be  given  to  France  ; 
aud  the  Ifland  of  Goree  was  to  be  reflored  to  it.  Fort 
James  and  the  river  Gambia  were  guaranteed  to  his 
Britannic  majefty  ;  and  the  gum  trade  was  to  remain 
in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reflore 
to  his  mofl  Chriftian  majefly  all  the  eflablifliments 
w^hich  belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
on  the  coafl  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal,  with  the  liberty 
to  furround  Chandernagore  with  a  ditch  for  draining 
the  waters  ;  and  became  engaged  to  fecure  to  the  fub- 
je6ls  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coafts 
of  Orixa,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  a  fafe,  free,  and 
independent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under 
the  dire6lIon  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as  w^ell  as 
Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to  France  ;  and  his 
Britannic  majefly  w^as  to  give  as  a  dependency  round 
Pondicherry  the  two  diflri6ls  of  Valanour  and  Ba- 
hour;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Karical,  the  four 
contiguous  Magans.  The  French  were  again  to  enter 
into  the  pofTefTion  of  Mahe,  and  of  the  comptoir  at 
Surat.^  The  allies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and 
the  term  of  four  months  was  to  be  allowed  them,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  their  decifion.  In  the  event 
of  their  averfion  from  peace,  no  afTiflance  on  either  fide 
was  to  be  given  to  them.  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim  with  refpe£l  to  Dunkirk.  CommifTioners 
were  to  be  appointed  refpe(5lively  by  the  two  nations 
to  inquire  into  the  flate  of  their  commerce,  and  to 
concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of 
mutual  convenience.  All  conquefls  on  either  fide,  in 
any  part  of  the  world  whatfoever,  not  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  prefent  treaty,  were  to  be  reflored 
without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  compenfa- 
tion.  It  was  determined  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  fliould  order  the  evacuation  of  the  iflands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  three  months  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  preliminary  treaty ;  and  that,  if  poflible, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fame  period,  he  fhould  re- 
linquifh  all  connexion  with  St  Lucia  in  the  Well  In¬ 
dies,  and  Goree  in  Africa.  It  was  flipulated  In  like 
manner,  that  his  Britannic  majefly  fliould  at  the  end 
of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or 
fooner,  enter  into  the  pofTeffioii  of  the  iflands  of  Gre¬ 
nada  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St 
Chriflopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  France  was  to 
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be  put  into  pofTefTion  of  the  towns  and  comptoirs 
which  were  to  be  reflored  to  her  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  of  the  territories  which  wxre  to  ferve  as  depen* 
dencies  round  Pondicherry  and  round  Karical,  fix 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  fame  term  fhe  was  to  re¬ 
flore  the  tow’iis  and  diflri6ls  which  her  arms  might  have 
taken  from  the  Englifli  or  their  allies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  prifoners  upon  each  fide  were  reci¬ 
procally  to  be  furrendered,  and  without  ranfom,  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  paying  the  debts 
they  might  have  contracted  during  their  captivity. 
Each  crowm  w’as  refpeClively  to  reimburfe  the  fiims 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
prifoners  by  the  country  wfliere  they  had  been  detain¬ 
ed,  according  to  attefled  and  authentic  vouchers.  With 
a  view  to  prevent  every  difpute  and  complaint  on 
account  of  prizes  W’hich  might  be  made  at  fea  after  the 
figning  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  was  mutually  fet-^ 
tied  and  underflood  that  the  veflels  and  efleCls  which 
might  be  taken  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  Teas, 
after  the  fpace  of  twelve  days,  to  be  computed  from  the 
ratification  of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  were  to 
be  reflored  upon  each  fide ;  that  the  term  fliould  be 
One  month  from  the  Channel  and  the  North  feas,  as  far 
as  the  Canary  iflands  inclufively,  whether  in  the  ocean 
or  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  months  from  the  Canary 
iflands  as  far  as  the  equinoClial  line  or  equator ;  and 
laflly,  five  months  without  exception  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 


Britain, 


Thefe  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded 
at  Verfailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783,  between  Mr 
Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  minifler  plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  majefly,  and  Charles  Gravier, 
comte  de  Vergennes,  the  minifler  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  fame  time  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  were  alfo  concluded  at  Verfailles  betw^een  with  Spain, 
Mr  Fitzherbert  and  the  comte  d’Aranda,  the  minifler 
plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanifh  monarch.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  fincere  frieiidfliip  fliould  be  re-cflablifhed  between 
his  Britannic  majefly  and  his  Catholic  majefly,  their 
kingdoms,  flates,  and  fubje<5ls,  by  fea  and  land,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  Catholic  majefly  was  to  keep 
the  Ifland  of  Minorca ;  and  was  to  retain  Weft  Flo¬ 
rida.  Eafl  Florida  w^as  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  to 
be  allowed  to  the  fubjedls  of  the  latter  who  had  fettled 
in  the  ifland  of  Minorca  and  in  the  two  Florldas,  to 
fell  their  eftates,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to  tianf- 
port  their  perfons  and  effe6ls,  without  being  reftrained 
upon  account  of  their  religion,  or  on  any  other  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever  except  that  of  debts  and  profecu- 
tlons  for  crimes.  His  Britannic  majefly  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  the  power  to  caufe  all  the  eftefls 
that  might  belong  to  him  in  Eafl  Florida,  whether 
artillery  or  others,  to  be  carried  away.  The  liberty  of 
cutting  logwood,  in  a  diftri6l  of  which  the  boundaries 
were  to  be  afeertained,  without  molellation  or  diftur- 
bance  of  arry  kind  whatfoever,  was  permitted  to  Great 
Britain.  The  king  of  Spain  w^as  to  reflore  the  iflands 
of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  were 
conquered  by  his  arms.  All  other  conquefls  of  terri- 
4  ^  torieg 
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Britain,  tones  and  countries  upon  either  fide,  not  included  in 
the  prefent  articles,  were  to  be  mutually  reilored  with¬ 
out  difficulty  or  compenfation.  The  epoch  for  the  re- 
ftitutions  to  be  made,  and  for  the  evacuations  to  take 
place,  the  regulations  for  the  releafe  of  prifoners,  and 
for  the  ceffation  of  captures,  were  exaftly  the  fame  as 
thofe  which  have  already  been  related,  as  ftipulated  in 
687  the  preliminary  articles  with  France. 

The  oeace  fooner  were  thefe  articles  ratified  and  laid  before 

condmn^  ^  parliament,  than  the  moft  vehement  declamations  againft 
mlniflry  took  place.  Never  had  the  adminiftration  of 
Lord  North  himfelf  been  arraigned  with  more  afperity 
of  language.  The  mlniflry  defended  thcmfelves  with 
great  refolution  }  but  found  it  impoffible  to  avoid  the 
cenfure  of  parliament.  An  addrefs  without  any  amend¬ 
ment  was  indeed  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  72 
to  59  ;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  it  was  loft  by  224  to 
208.  On  the  21  ft  of  February,  fome  rcfolutions  were 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Lord  George  Caven- 
difh,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  were,  that  the  con- 
ceffions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than  its  adverfa- 
ries  had  a  right  to  expert  j  and  that  the  houfe  would 
take  the  cafe  of  the  American  loyalifts  into  conlidera- 
tion.  The  laft  motion  indeed  his  lordfhip  confented 
to  wave  ;  but  all  the  reft  were  carried  againft  miniftry 
by  207  to  190.  Thefe  proceedings,  however,  could 
make  no  alteration  with  regard  to  the  treaty,  which 
688  had  already  been  ratified  by  all  the  contending  powers, 
the  Dutch  only  excepted.  The  terms  offered  them 
with  the  ^  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1674  :  which,  though 

Dutch,  advantageous  they  could  poffibly  expedl,  were 

pofitively  refufed  at  that  time.  Afterwards  they  made 
an  offer  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  formerly  refufed  j 
but  the  compliment  was  then  returned  by  a  refufal  on 
the  part  of  Britain.  When  the  preliminary  articles 
were  fettled  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place  with  Holland  alfo  j  but 
though  the  definitive  arrangements  with  the  other 
powers  were  finally  concluded  by  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  were  fettled  with  Holland.  The  terms  were  a  ge¬ 
neral  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  on  both  fides  during 
the  war,  excepting  only  the  fettlement  of  Negapatnam 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Britain,  unlefs  an  equivalent  was  given  on  the  part 
of  Holland.  The  navigation  of  the  eaftern  feas  was 
to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  to  all  the  Britilh  (hip¬ 
ping.  The  other  articles  concerned  only  the  exchange 
of  prifoners  and  fuch  other  matters  as  are  common  to 
63p  all  treaties. 

Event  of  Thus  an*  end  was  put  to  the  moft  dangerous  war  in 
the  war  which  Britain  was  ever  engaged  ;  and  in  which,  not- 
TOurable  to  ''’^'^^ftanding  the  powerful  combination  againll  her, 
Britain  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  her 

than  to  her  enemies.  At  that  time,  and  ever  fince,  it  has  appear- 
cneraies.  ed,  how  much  the  politicians  wxre  miftaken  who  im¬ 
agined  that  the  profperity  of  Britain  depended  in  a 
great  meafure  on  her  colonies :  Though  for  a  number 
of  years  (he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  thefe  colo¬ 
nies,  but  oppofed  by  them  with  all  their  force  j  though 
attacked  at  the  fame  time  by  three  of  the  greateft 
powers  ill  Europe,  and  looked  upon  with  an  invidious 
eye  by  all  the  reft  ;  the  damage  done  to  her  enemies 
fiill  greatly  exceeded  that  (he  had  received.  Their 
trade  by  fca  was  almoft  ruined  j  and  on  comparing  the 


lofs  of  (hips  on  both  fides,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Bri-  Britain, 
tain  was  28  (hips  of  the  line  and  37  frigates,  carrying  '~‘v— ^ 
in  all  near  2000  guns.  Notwithftandlng  this,  however, 
the  ftate  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  really  fuch, 
that  a  much  longer  continuance  of  the  war  would  have 
been  impiaflicable.  In  the  debates,  which  were  kept  Mr  Pftt’s 
up  with  the  greateft  violence  on  account  of  the  peace,  account  of 
Mr  Pitt  fet  forth  our  (Ituation  with  great  energy  and 
ftrength  of  argument.  “  It  was  in  vain  (he  faid)  to  It  the  con 
boaft  of  the  ftrength  of  our  navy  ;  we  had  not  more  clufion  of  ' 
than  100  fail  of  the  line  :  but  the  fleets  of  France  and  the  peace. 
Spain  amounted  nearly  to  140  (hips  of  the  line.  A 
deftination  of  7  2  (liips  of  the  line  was  to  have  aded 
againft  Jamaica.  Admiral  Pigot  had  only  46  fail  to 
fupport  it  j  and  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe,  that  defenfive  war  muft  terminate  in 
certain  ruin.  It  was  not  poffible  that  Admiral  Pigot 
could  have  afted  offenlively  againft  the  iflands  of  the 
enemy  ■,  for  Lord  Rodney,  when  fluflied  with  viftory, 
did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Would  Admiral  Pigot 
have  recovered  by  arms  what  the  minifters  had  regain¬ 
ed  by  negociation  ?  With  a  fuperior  fleet  againft  him, 
and  in  its  light,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  he  could 
have  retaken  Grenada,  Dominica,  St  Chriftopher’s, 

Nevis,  and  Montfetrat  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
more  than,  probable  that  the  campaign  in  the  Weft 
Indies  muft  have  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  Jamaica  ? 

“  In  the  eaft,  it  was  true  that  the  fervices  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  j  but  he  could 
only  be  commended  for  a  merely  defenfive  refiftance. 

Vidory  feemed  to  be  out  of  the  queftion  5  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  difembarkation  of  a  power¬ 
ful  European  armament  which  had  joined  itfelf  to  Hy- 
der  Ally,  and  threatened  the  defolation  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  *.  At  home  and  in  our  own  feas  the  fleets  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  .double  to  ours.  Jojan. 

We  might  have  (elzed  the  intervals  of  their  cruize,  and 
paraded  the  Channel  for  a  few  weeks  j  but  that  parade 
would  have  only  ferved  to  difgrace  us.  It  was  yet  the 
only  achievement  in  our  power ;  for  to  have  hazarded 
an  engagement  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  fur- 
render  of  the  kingdom. 

“  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ftate  of  our  army 
to  be  confidered  as  formidable.  New  levies  could  not 
be  raifed  in  a  depopulated  country.  We  might  fend 
upon  an  offenfive  fchtme  five  or  fix  thoufand  men  j  and 
what  expe£lation  could  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this 
kind  ?  To  have  withdrawn  troops  from  America  was  a 
critical  game.  There  were  no  tranfports  in  which  they 
might  be  embarked  j  and  if  it  had  been  poflTible  to  em¬ 
bark  them,  in  what  miraculous  manner  were  they  to 
be  proteifted  againft  the  fleets  of  the  enemy. 

“  As  to  our  finances,  they  were  melancholy.  Let 
the  immenfe  extent  of  our  debts  be  weighed  ;  let 
our  refources  be  confidered  j  and  let  us  then  a(k,  what 
would  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  protraftion 
of  the  war  ?  It  would  have  endangered  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  public  faith  j  and  this  bankrutpey,  it  is 
obvious,  if  it  had  come  upon  us,  might  have  diflfolved 
all  the  ties  of  government,  and  have  operated  to  the 
general  ruin. 

“  To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  already  related, 
or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the  only  alternative  in  the 
power  of  minifters.  Such  was  the  ultimatum  of  France. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remember¬ 
ed, 
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Britain,  ed,  that  the  peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have  fplrit  of  wine. 
~  been  expelled  from  the  lownefs  of  our  condition.  We 
had  acknowledged  the  American  independence  *,  but 
W'hat  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  We  had  ceded  Flo¬ 
rida  ;  but  had  we  not  obtained  the  iflands  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  Bahamas  ?  We  had  granted  an  extent 
of  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  j  but  had  we 
not  eftablilhed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  moft  valuable 
banks  ?  We  had  reftored  St  Lucia,  and  given  up  To¬ 
bago  ;  but  had  we  not  regained  Grenada,  Dominica, 

St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat  ?  And  had  we 
not  refeued  Jamaica  from  inevitable  danger  Mn  Africa 
we  had  given  Goree ;  but  Goree  was  the  grave  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  we  had  fecured  Fort  James  and  the 
river  Gambia,  the  beft  and  the  moft  healthy  fettfement. 

In  Europe  w^e  had  relinquiftied  Minorca  j  but  Minorca 
is  not  tenible  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  at  a  ruinous  expence.  We  had  permitted  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  :  but  Dunkirk  could 
only  be  an  obje6l  when  fhips  of  a  far  Inferior  draught 
to  the  prefent  were  in  ufe  ;  the  change  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  naval  war  had  taken  away  its  importance.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  ceftions  had  been  made  *,  but  let  it  be 
remarked  that  thefe  ceftions  are  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves,  and  could  not  be  protefted  by  us  in  the  event 
of  hoftilities.  In  fine,  it  was  objedled  that  we  had 
abandoned  the  unhappy  loyalifts  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrefs  by 
anticipation  a  violence  which  common  decency  forbids 
us  to  expe6l  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  affifting  thefe  unfortunate  men  would  not  have 
juftified  minifters  to  have  continued  the  war.  And  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would 
not  have  procured  them  any  certain  indemnity.  The 
accumulation  of  our  diftrefles  muft  have  added  to  theirs. 

A  year  or  two  hence,  harder  terms  of  peace  might 
have  been  forced  upon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate 
then  muft  have  been  defperate  indeed  !  But  as  matters 
were  now  fituated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  re¬ 
conciliation.’’ 

Having  thus  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
w^ould  allow  of  the  great  national  events-to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  we  (hall  now  give  a  detail 
of  fome  others,  which,  though  of  fufticient  importance 
to  deferve  notice,  could  not  be  prevloufly  inferted  with- 
A  general  out  interrupting  the  narrative.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
diftruft  and  obferved,  that  through  the  violence  of  parties,  a  general 
treachery^^  temper  of  dfttruft  and  fufpicion  took  place  throughout 
prevailed  nation,  infomuch  that  the  moft  improl  able  ftories 
during  the  with  refpefl:  to  individuals  began  to  gain  credit,  of  which 
vrar.  an  inftance  was  given  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayre.  From 
certain  circumftances,  however,  it  appeared,  that  there 
undoubtedly  were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  wifhed  if 
polTible  to  deftroy  the  national  ftrength  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  impofliible  for  us  to  make  head  againft 
Heightened  the  attempts  of  our  enemies.  On  the  8th  of  December 


by  a  fire 
at  Portf- 
moulh. 


1776,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ropehoufe  of  the  dock¬ 
yard  at  Portfipouth,  which  totally  confumed  it,  but 
without  doing  any  very  material  damage.  For  fome 
time  the  affair  paffed  as  an  accident  5  but  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbifti,  a  tin-box  tvas  found  with  a  wooden 
bottom,  containing  matches  which  had  been  lighted, 
and  underneath  was  a  veffel  with  fpirits  of  w  ine  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  fire  not  having  being  properly  fupplied  wdtlj 
air,  had  extinguifhed  of  itfelf  before  it  touched  the 
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Had  it  catched  fire,  all  the  ftores  in  Britain, 
the  ftorehoufe,  fufticient  to  rig  out  50  fail  of  men  of  v— - 
war,  would  have  been  deftroyed.  In  the  beginning  of  693 
the  year  1777,  a  fire  happened  at  Briftol,  which  con- 
fumed  fix  or  feven  warehoufes  j  and  by  the  finding 
of  machines  fimilar  to  thole  already  mentioned,  it  was 
evident  that  the  fire  had  not  been  accidental.  The 
terror  of  the  public  was  now  greatly  increafed,  and 
the  moft  violent  accufations  againft  each  other  were 
thrown  out  by  the  minifterial  and  popular  parties. 

On  this  point,  how^ever,  they  foon  came  to  a  right 
underftanding,  by  the  difcoveiy  of  the  author  of  all 
this  mifehief.  This  was  one  James  Aitken,  aitas’Vhi 
John  the  Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having  diary  difeo- 
been  from  his  early  years  accuftomed  to  a  vagrant 
life,  to  which  indeed  his  proteftion  naturally  led  him, 
he  had  gone  through  many  different  adventures'.  He 
had  enlifted  as  a  foldier,  deferted,  and  when  pinched 
by  w’aiit,  made  no  fcruple  of  betaking  himfelf  to  the 
highw^ay,  or  committing  thefts.  Having  traverfed  a 
great  part  of  America,  he  there  imbibed  the  preju¬ 
dices  againft  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  at  laft 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  fingly  overturning 
the  w^hole  pow’er  of  the  nation.  This  he  was  to  ac- 
complifh  by  fetting  on  fire  the  dockyards  at  Portf- 
mouth  and  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  the  principal 
trading  towns  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  in- 
fpe^fed  with  the  utmoft  care  thofe  docks  and  other 
places  on  which  his  attempts  w’ereto  be  made,  in  order 
to  learn  with  what  care  they  were  guarded.  This  he 
found  in  general  as  negligent  as  he  could  w  ifh :  and 
indeed  had  he  not  been  fome  way  or  other  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  machines,  he  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  j  for  as  his 
attempts  were  always  difeovered  by  finding  his  ma¬ 
chines,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  met  with  abundance 
of  opportunities.  ^ 

For  fome  time  the  affair  at  Portfmouth  paffed,  asHeisap- 
has  already  been  mentioned,  for  an  accident.  It  W’as  prehended, 
foon  recollected,  however,  that  a  perfon  had  been^^^^^» 
feen  loitering  about  the  rope-houfe,  and  had  even  been^^^^^^^  ’ 
locked  up  one  night  in  it  *,  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
painter,  and  taken  frequent  opportunities  of  getting 
into  that  houfe,  &c.  Thefe  circumftances  exciting  a 
fufpicion  that  he  was  the  incendiary,  he  was  traced  to 
different  places,  and  at  laft  found  in  a  prifon,  to  v/hich 
he  had  been  committed  for  a  burglary.  On  his  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  he  behaved  with  fuch  affurance  and  ap¬ 
parent  confeioufnefs  of  innocence,  as  almoft  difconcert- 
ed  thofe  who  w^ere  authorized  to  examine  him.  At  laft 
he  was  deceived  into  a  confefTion  by  another  pain¬ 
ter,  a  native  of  America,  who  pretended  to  com- 
paflionate  his  cafe.  Thus  evidence  was  procured  a- 
gainft  him,  but  he  ftill  maintained  his  charaCfer  to  the 
very  laft  \  rejeCfing  and  invalidating  the  teftimony  of 
his  falfe  friend,  on  account  of  his  bafenefs  and  treache¬ 
ry.  He  received  his  fentence  with  great  fortitude  ; 
but  at  length  not  only  confeffed  his  guilt,  but  left 
fome  directions  for  preventing  the  dock-yards  and  ma¬ 
gazines  from  being  expofed  to  the  like  danger  in  time 
to  come. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alarm  of 
treafon  and  American  incendiaries  was  owing  to  the 
political  enthufiafm  of  a  wretched  vagabond.  Still, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  French  court  were  very 
4  D  2  well 
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Britam.  well  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
V  ‘  Hate  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  movements  of  our  fqua- 
696  drons,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  have  been  kept 
Intelligence  7’hefe  treacherous  proceedings  were  firft  de- 

rSyToii-  teacd  in  the  month  of  June  1780.  One  Ratcliffe, 
veyed  from  mailer  of  a  cutter,  gave  information  that  he  had  been 
Britain  to  hired  by  one  Mr  Rogere  to  carry  packets  to  Brance, 
the  Brench  £qj.  which  he  was  to  be  paid  2oh  each  time,  and  to 
have  look  beiides  at  a  certain  period.  Apprehending 
at  lad,  however,  that  he  might  incur  fome  danger  by 
continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  information  of 
what  was  going  on  to  one  Mr  Steward,  a  merchant  at 
Sandwich,  by  whom  his  lall  packet  was  carried  to  the 
fecretary  of  date.  After  being  opened  and  fealed  up 
again,  it  was  returned,  and  he  was  dire£led  to  carry 
it  to  France  as  formerly.  This  was  the  fate  of  feveral 
lucceeding  packets,  though  it  was  fome  time  before 
Ratcliffe  faw  the  principal  party  concerned.  At  lad 
this  was  accomplidied  by  his  complaining  to  Mr  Rogere 
that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  lool.  according  to  pro- 
mife.  A  meeting  being  thus  procured,  it  was  found 
that  the  perfon  who  gave  intelligence  to  the  enemy 
was  one  M.  Henry  de  la  Motte,  a  French  gentltman 
then  redding  in  London.  On  fearching  his  houfe,  no 
papers  of  any  confequence  were  found  j  but  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  being  abfent  when  the  medeixgers  fird  arrived, 
he  threw  fome  out  of  his  pocket,  unperceived  by  any 
body,  as  he  thought.  The  papers,  however,  were 
taken  up  by  the  meffengers,  and  gave  plain  indications 
not  only  of  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  that  he  was  conne61ed  with  one  Henry  Lut- 
terloch,  Efq.  a  German,  who  then  redded  at  Wickham 
near  Portfmouth.  This  perfon  being  alfo  apprehend¬ 
ed,  not  only  made  a  full  difeovery  of  the  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  France,  but  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  himfelf  being  one  of  the  mod  depraved  and  hard¬ 
ened  of  all  mankind,  lod  to  every  fenfation  except¬ 
ing  the  dedre  of  accumulating  wealth.  His  evidence, 
however,  and  other  drong  circumdances,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  convift  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was  according¬ 
ly  executed,  though  the  king  remitted  that  dreadful 
part  of  his  fentence  of  having  his  heart  taken  out 
alive,  &c.  During  his  trial,  and  on  every  other  oc- 
cadon,  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (bowed  him  to 
be  an  accomplifhed  gentleman  5  and  not,  only  excited 
the  compaffion,  but  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
faw  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  only  one  other 
perfon  was  dete6fed  in  any  a6l  of  treafon  ^  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  actuated  merely  by  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives,  though  La  Motte  and  John  the  Painter  proba¬ 
bly  a£led  from  principle.  This  was  one  David  Tyrie, 
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rie,  a  Scotf-^  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having  been  bred  in  the  mer- 
cantile  line,  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  fpeculations 
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with  a  view  to  gain  money,  in  all  of  which  he  difeo- 
vered  condderable  abilities,  he  at  laft  engaged  in  the 
dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  French 
of  the  (hips  of  w»ar  fitted  out  in  Britain,  the  time  of 
their  failing,  Sec.  For  this  he  was  apprehended  in 
February  1782.  The  difeovery  was  made  by  means 
of  one  Mrs  Alkewr,  who  paffed  for  his  wife,  having 
delivered  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  hurry  to  a  fchool- 
miftrefs,  and  deiiring  her  not  to  fliow  them  to  any 
body.  Inilead  of  this,  how^ever,  (he  not  only  infpefl- 
ed  them  herfelf,  but  (bowed  them  to  another,  by  whom 


they  were  fent  to  the  fecretary  at  war.  By  this,  and  Brit  aim  ^ 
another  packet  difeovered  by  William  James,  who  had  *  ^ 

been  employed  to  carry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was  con- 
vi(ffed  and  executed  in  the  month  of  Augulf  1782. 

He  behaved  with  great  relolution,  and  at  the  laft  ftiow^ed 
rather  an  indecent  levity  and  unconcern,  by  laughing 
at  the  place  of  execution.  The  fentence  not  only  took 
place  in  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law,  but 
the  crowd  behaved  with  the  mod  ftiameful  and  unex- 
ampled  barbarity.  “  Such  (fay  the  accounts  of  his  Barbarity 
execution)  being  tht  fingu/ar  condu6i  of  many  who 
near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  who  could  procure 
a  finger,  or  fome  veftige  of  the  criminal !” — This  un-  his  execu- 
happy  man,  while  in  prifon,  had,  with  his  compa-tion. 
nions,  contrived  a  method  of  effe6ling  their  efcape,  by 
w’orking  through  a  brick-wall  three  feet  thick,  and 
covering  the  hole  wdth  a  plank  coloured  like  the 
bricks  j  but  the  fcheme  was  difeovered  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  Tyrie  himfelf  afldng  the  keeper  how  thick 
the  wall  was. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding  the 
excelTive  altercation  and  virulence  of  parties,  which 
even  went  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  duels  betw’eeii 
fome  members  of  parliament,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entertained  any  defigns  againft  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation.  I'he  one 
feem  to  have  regarded  its  honour  too  much,  and  been 
inclined  to  facrifice  even  its  exiftence  to  that  favourite 
notion  :  the  other  perhaps  regarded  the  national  ho¬ 
nour  too  little  j  as  indeed  no  advantageous  idea  could 
have  been  formed  of  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  which  could 
fubmit  to  the  difmemberment  of  its  empire  without  any 
ftruggle.  The  event,  however,  has  (hown,  that  the 
lofs  of  the  colonies,  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvantage, 
has  been  the  very  reverfe.  The  commerce  of  Britain,  Prefent 
inftead  of  being  dependent  on  America,  has  arrived  at  flourifliing 
a  much  greater  height  than  ever,  while  the  conlequent 
increafe  of  wealth  enabled  the  nation  to  fup port  that 
enormous  debt,  great  part  of  wEicb  has  been  con- 
trafted,  firft  in  defending,  and  then  attempting  to 
conquer  the  colonies.  ^^2 

Returning  here  to  our  narrative,  it  has  been  already  The  m-.rra- 
remarked,  that  in  the  debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons  tive  re- 
upon  the  treaties  concluded  under  Lord  Shelburne’s  ^bmed. 
adminiftration,  by  wEich  the  American  W’ar  was  brought 
to  a  clofe,  the  terms  of  thofe  treaties  were  difapproved 
of  by  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and  this  difapprobation 
was  expreffed  by  carrying  an  amendment  to  the  mini- 
flerial  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty. 

It  does  not  appear  how^ever,  that  the  nation  at  large 
difapproved  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  All  ranks  of 
men  had  long  been  weary  of  the  war  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  and  were  w  illing  to  rellnqui(h  every  claim 
of  fovereignty  over  them.  I'his  point  being  decided, 
other  obje61s  of  negociation  were  of  too  diminutive  va- 
lue  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  public  intereft.  The  Nature  of 
majority  wEich  now  voted  againft  adminiftration,  con-  the  oppofi- 
fifted  of  men  brought  together  by  views  little  coimec- 
ted  with  the  accomplifliment  of  any  patriotic 
and  in  a  manner  which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  niiniftra- 
hiftorian.  ^  bon. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  left  In  a 
very  disjointed  ftate  the  party  which,  oppofed  the  Ame¬ 
rican  w'ar.  Lord  Shelburne’s  adminiftration  appears  to 
have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  crowa 

alone. 
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alone,  to  the  excluhon  of  Lord  North  and  his  friends, 
as  well  as  of  Mr  Fox  and  the  other  principal  members 
of  the  former  oppohtion.  Thus  an  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  govern  the  kingdom  without  fup- 
porting  the  royal  prerogative  by  the  ftrength  of  any 
fa61:ion  or  political  party.  Here,  however,  an  event 
occurred  of  a  nature  undoubtedly  not  a  little  dangerous 
to  the  conflitution  •,  but  which,  being  new  in  itfelf, 
fcems  not  to  have  been  forefeen  by  fpeculatlve  writers 
upon  the  Britilli  government. 

The  American  war  was  condu6i;ed  with  a  profufion 
of  expence  totally  unexampled  in  former  wars.  The 
fervlce  of  government  became  of  itfelf  an  immenfe  ob¬ 
ject  of  trade,  or  an  employment  in  which  thoufands  of 
all  kinds  ofartifts,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  were 
engaged.  The  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  minifter  for 
the  time  was  proportionally  extenfive.  In  confequence 
of  this  circumftance,  he  and  his  friends,  and  a  long 
train  of  their  friends  and  dependants,  were  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  wealth,  and  rofe  to  the  enjoyment  of 
influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  impracti¬ 
cability  of  accomplilhing  the  great  objeCt  of  the  war  at 
laft  led  to  its  termination  ;  and  the  minifter  who  had 
been  unfuccefsful  in  conducting  it  was  difmifled,  as  had 
ufually  been  done  upon  fuch  occafions  in  Britain, 
to  make  way  for  his  antagonifts,  who  had  long  recom- 
mended,  and  who  could,  therefore,  with  a  better  grace 
adopt  mcafures  of  pacification.  But  the  difmiflion  of 
the  minifter  and  his  friends  from  their  official  fttuations, 
did  not  at  once  deftroy  their  political  importance  in  the 
Bate.  They  conftituted  a  very  formidable  body  of 
men  in  both  houfes  of  parliament;  and  fuch  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  pofleftion  of  power  had  conferred 
upon  Lord  North,  that  to  the  lateft  period  of  his  life 
he  was  underftood  to  be  able  to  carry  along  with  him, 
at  all  times,  upwards  of  40  votes  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  Such  a  power  was  evidently  of  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  nature,  to  be  attached  to  a  fubjeCl  of  a  free  ftate  j 
and  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be. 

Mr  Fox,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  led  the 
oppofition  to  Lord  North’s  meafures  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  but  who  had  retired  from  adminiftration 
on  the  acceffion  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  place  of 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  after  the  death  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  appear  to  have  at  laft  become 
weary  of  an  unprofitable  oppofition,  and  to  have  be¬ 
come  eager,  upon  almoft  any  terms,  to  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  power.  This  paflion  had  probably  been 
augmented  in  their  minds  by  the  ftiort  gratification  of 
it  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  But  their  party, 
though  polfefllng  very  great  talents,  w^as  too  weak,  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  be  able  to  contend  againft  the 
minifter  of  the  day,  fupported  by  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Lord 
North  and  his  friends  formed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  a  very  formidable  phalanx,  ftill  they  alfo  were 
too  few  to  contend  againft  minifterial  influence,  and 
w^hat  were  in  thefc  days  ufually  called  the  king'^s  friends. 
From  the  natural  courfe  of  things  they  might  alfo  ex- 
pe61:  that  their  numbers  would  gradually  diminifh. 
They  had  rifen  by  attaching  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate  ;  and  the  changes  which  mortality  produ¬ 
ces,  would,  by  degrees,  enable  the  exifting  govern¬ 
ment  to  fupplant  them  by  a  new  race  of  ambitious 
men. 


In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  national  biifinefs,  expo-  fliitain. 
fed  to  the  ftri6I  inrpedlion  of  rival  facllons,  could  not  ' ' 
fail  to  have  been  well  coiuknfled  under  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  niinifters  of  the  crown  5  but  luch  an 
experiment  was  not  fufifered  to  be  tried.  The  two  op- Coalition 
pofition  parties,  led  by  Lord  North  and  Mr 
thought  fit  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  unite  their 
ftrength,  which  would  enable  them  to  form  a  com-  * 
plete  majority  in  parliament,  and  thus  to  impofe  them¬ 
felves  upon  the  fovereign,  as  the  only  men  whom  he 
could  have  the  power  of  employing  as  his  minifters. 

In  this  way  the  majority  was  prodiu  ed  which  oppofed 
Lord  Shelburne’s  adminiftration,  and  it  has  been  fince 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  coalition. 

The  eife61:  produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  this 
coalition  was  extremely  important  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  even  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  its  confequences 
are  not  entirely  underftood.  In  almoft  any  other 
country  than  Britain,  and  at  many  former  periods  of 
our  hiftory,  fuch  a  combination  of  powerful  men,  pof- Dangerou^r 
feffing  a  predominance  in  the  legiftature,  could 
have  failed  to  prove  fatal  to  the  conftltution,  and 
ft;ru<^ive  of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  If 
the  king  gave  way  to  luch  an  ariftocratical  combina¬ 
tion,  and  received  its  leaders  into  his  fervice,  it  was  ta  ■ 
be  feared,  that  by  putting  into  their  hands  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  crown,  together  wdth  the  authority  of 
the  royal  name,  added  to  the  majority  which  they  al¬ 
ready  poflefled  in  the  reft  of  the  legiftature,  they  would- 
fpeedily  find  means  to  fortify  themfelves  by  new  infti- 
tutions  and  laws,  which  would  render  them  indepen¬ 
dent  both  of  the  king  and  people.  No  hope  appear¬ 
ed  from  a  diifolutlon  of  parliament,  as  the  public  at 
large  were  not  at  once  aware  of  the  critical  fituation 
into  which  the  conftitution  had  been  brought  by  the 
coalition.  A  prince  of  a  rafti  chara61er,  would,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  perhaps,  have  feen  no  other  re- 
fource  for  the  pi;ote(^lon  of  his  ow  n  prerogative,  than 
an  attempt  to  govern  without  a  parliament,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  which  w-eie  evidently  acting  not  the  part  of  du¬ 
tiful  fubjedls  or  faithful  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  but- 
of  individuals  confplring  to  feize  for  their  own  private 
advantage,  the  emoluments  and  authority  of  office. 

7’his  judgment  will  not  be  regarded  as  too  fevere,. 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  at  this  time  no  pretext  for 
oppofition  to  the  crown  exifted,  founded  upon  any 
complaint  of  the  nation  againft  the  abufe  of  its  prero¬ 
gatives  ;  and  that  the  individuals  who  now  united 
could  not  be  induced  to  do  fo  upon  any  footing  of  poli¬ 
tical  principle.  Lord  North,  the  fteady  aflertor  and 
fupporter  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  conductor 
of  the  American  war,  now"  joined  Mr  Fox,  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  that  war,  and  the  eloquent  champion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  Neither  of  thefe  men,  nor 
their  friends,  pretended  that  they  had  relinquifned  theirj 
former  opinions.  The  purpofe  of  the  prefent  union- 
W"as  therefore  notorious.  The  outrageous  abufe  with 
which  they  had  formerly  treated  each  other,  ferved 
only  to  afford  a  new  example  how  completely  ambi¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  fubduing  every  refentment,  and  all. 
the  ordinary  paffions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  party,  now"  called  the  coalition^  had  difplayed  the 
fuperiority  of  their  numbers  in  the  houfe  of  commons  iir 
the  debates  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  middle,  ofi 
February.  From  tliat  period;  it  was  confidered  as  obvi¬ 
ous, 
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Britain.  ©US,  that  a  new  adminiftration  muft  be  formed.  Hence 
'  "  '»  from  that  time  public  bufinefs  remained  at  a  (land,  and 
the  nation  was  kept  in  fufpenfe.  The  period  was  criti¬ 
cal,  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  at  which 
great  bodies  of  troops  and  feamen  were  to  be  difchar- 
ged,  and  many  pecuniary  arrears  paid  off.  The  different 
regiments  of  militia  were  at  this  time  difembodied, 
and  failors  and  foldlers  difmiffed  in  a  (late  of  turbu¬ 
lence,  natural  to  men  accuftomed  to  arms,  whofe  pay 
is  not  correftly  paid.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances, 
joined  with  the  unfettled  (late  of  the  government,  pro¬ 
duced  various  dlforderly  proceedings  at  Portfmouth, 
Plymouth,  and  other  places.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
loan  could  not  be  negoclated  by  the  mlniftry  while 
they  wanted  the  countenance  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
They  dill,  however,  during  the  whole  month  of 
March,  lingered  in  their  places,  and  a  variety  of  ne- 
goclations  were  carried  on  by  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  attempting  to  form  a  new  miniftry,  without  an 
unconditional  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  coalition.  Confident  of  their  own  ftrength, 
however,  this  combination  of  men  were  defirous  of  at¬ 
taining  power  upon  their  own  terms,  and  continued  to 
dlfplay  their  fuperiority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  with 
a  view  to  force  the'ir  own  reception  at  court.  On  the 
24th  of  March,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  T.  W.  Coke, 
which  was  feconded  by  Lord  Surrey,  an  addrefs  was 
voted,  requeuing  his  majelly  to  take  into  confideratlon 
the  diftrafted  (late  of  the  empire  after  an  exhaufting 
war,  and  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  the  houfe,  by 
forming  an  adminiftration  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
his  people.  His  majefty  anfwered,  that  it  w’as  his 
earned  defire  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  wlfties  of  his  faithful  commons.  The  de¬ 
lay,  however,  continued,  and  all  deferiptions  of  men 
were  involved  in  doubt,  fufpenfe,  and  anxiety.  On 
the  31ft  of  the  fame  month,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Surrey,  a  new  addrefs  was  voted,  urging  in  very  ear¬ 
ned  terms  the  formation  of  what  was  called  an  “  effi¬ 
cient  and  refponfible  adminiftration,  formed  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ftrength  and  (lability,  fuited  to  the  (late  of 
his  majefty’s  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.”  At 
lad,  on  the  2d  of  April,  his  majefty,  yielding  to  what 
appeared  neceffity,  appointed  an  adminiftration  confift- 
Coalition  i^g  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalition.  The  duke  of 
miniftry.  Portland  was  promoted  to  be  firft  lord  of  the  trea(ury  5, 
Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox  were  appointed  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  (late  ;  Lord  John  Cavendilh  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j  Lord  Keppel  was  made 
firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Lord  Stormont  was  created 
prefident  of  the  council,  and  the  earl  of  Carlifle  was 
advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  privy-feaL  Thefe  form¬ 
ed  the  cabinet ;  and  the  other  offices  of  government 
were  filled  by  their  fupporters  and  friends.  The  right 
honourable  Charles  Townlhend  was  appointed  treafu- 
rer  of  the  navy  5  Mr  Burke  paymafter  generalof  the  for¬ 
ces  j  Lord  Vifeount  Townlhend  was  made  mafter-gene- 
ral  of  the  ordnance.  The  feals  were  put  in  commif- 
(ion.  At  the  head  of  the  commlflmn  was  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  ;  the  right  honourable  Kichard  Fitzpatrick 
was  appointed  fecretary  at  war  ;  James  Wallace,  Efq. 
was  made  attorney-general  j  John  Lee,  Efq.  follcltor- 
general  j  the  earl  of  Northlngton  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  j  and,  in  Scotland,  the  honour¬ 


able  Henry  Erlkine  was  made  lord-advocate,  in  the  Britain, 
room  of  Mr  Henry  Dundas.  y— 

The  new  adminiftration  was  no  fooner  inftalled,- 
than  an  oppofitlon  to  it  was  formed,  wffilch,  in  thejo 
houfe  of  lords,  was  led  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  andlition  mi- 
Lord  Thurlow  j  and  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mrniftry. 
Pitt,  and  Mr  Jenkinfon,  afterwards  created,  at  different 
times.  Lord  Hawkelhury  and  earl  of  Liverpool. 

The  new  adminiftration,  on  entering  into  office, Taxes, 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  inftantly  negociating  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions,  to  fupply  the  neceffitles  of  the 
(late.  To  provide  for  the  Intereft  of  this  loan  various 
taxes  were  propofed  by  Lord  John  Cavendilh,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Thefe  were  impofed  on 
bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  probates  of  wills  and  le¬ 
gacies,  bonds,  and  law  proceedings,  (lage  coaches, 
quack  medicines,  carriages,  letters-patent,  &c.  j  re- 
gifters  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  were  alfo  tax¬ 
ed.  Thefe  taxes  gave  rife  to  debates  wffilch  produced 
little  intereft.  The  cafe  was  otherwife,  however, 
with  regard  to  another  fubjeft  in  which  Mr  Pitt  took 
the  lead. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  when  want 
of  fuccefs  had  begun  to  render  it  unpopular,  it  had 
repeatedly  been  urged  both  in  parliament  and  in  various  ' 
publications,  that  the  minifterial  majorities  in  favour 
of  the  meafures  purfiied  againft  the  colonies,  would 
never  have  exlfted  if  the  people  of  this  country  had 
been  fairly  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  By 
degrees  this  fentlment  attracted  attention  j  and  to  give 
countenance  to  a  parliamentary  reform,  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fure  (lep  towards  the  attainment  of  popu¬ 
lar  favour.  Accordingly,  Mr  Pitt,  then  a  very  young 
man,  thought  fit  to  endeavour  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
notice,  by  engaging  eagerly  in  the  purfuitof  this  objeft.ivfr  pitfs 
He  opened  the  fubje£l  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  motion  for 
7th  of  May,  with  an  eloquent  fpeech,  in  which,  after  de- ^ 
daring  his  admiration  of  the  general  fabric  of  the  Bri- 
tl(h  conftltution,  and  that  he  wifhed  not  to  alter  but 
to  reftore  its  true  fpirlt,  which  time  and  changes,  ac¬ 
cident  and  events,  had  enfeebled  and  dlminifhed,  he 
afferted,  that  the  (late  of  parliamentary  reprefentation 
was  partial  and  inadequate  ;  the  progrefs  of  undue 
influence  alarming  and  ominous  :  that  the  true  fpirit 
of  liberty  had  decayed,  and  that  the  powers  of  con- 
troul,  in  different  branches  of  the  government,  were 
debilitated  ;  that  wild  fpeculatlons  of  reform  were  a- 
float  without  doors  ;  but  that  he  was  about  to  propofe 
the  mod  moderate  and  fafe,  but  neceffary  meafures. 

He  dated  his  plan  of  reform  under  three  refolutlons  : 

I.  That  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  bribery 
and  expence  at  eleflions.  2.  That  for  the  future, 
when  the  majority  of  voters  of  any  borough  (hould 
be  convi£led  of  notorious  corruption,  the  borough 
(hould  be  disfranchifed  *,  and  the  minority  of  votes,  not 
fo  convlfted,  (hould  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county 
in  which  the  borough  might  be  fituated.  Laftly,  That 
an  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  reprefentation, 
to  confift  of  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  of  reprefei\ta- 
tives  of  the  metropolis.  Mr  Pitt  was  oppofed  with 
much  earneftnefs  by  lords  North  and  Mulgrave,  and 
alfo  by  Mr  Powis.  He  was  fupported,  however,  by 
Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Beaufoy,  and  alfo  by  Mr  Thomas 
Pitt,  who  offered,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  fincerity,  to 

make 
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Britain,  make  a  Voluntary  facrifice  of  his  borough  of  Old  Sarum. 

Mr  Henry  Dundas,  who  now  attached  himfelf  to  Mr  Pitt, 
fupported  on  this  occafion  the  motion  of  his  friend, 
and  afferted,  that  to  qomply  with  the  willies  of  the 
people,  would  be  the  happieft  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  their  complaints.  Mr  Pitt’s  refolutions  were  loft 
71  z  by  a  majority  of  293  to  149. 

Irifti  inde-  During  the  fame  fefiion,  the  new  adminiftration 
pendence  brought  forward  a  bill,  admitting  in  exprefs  terms  the 
exclufive  rights  and  abfolute  fupremacy  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  courts  of  Ireland,  in  matters  of  legiflation 
and  judicature  j  and  for  preventing  any  writs  of  error 
or  appeal  from  the  courts  of  that  country  to  the  courts 
of  Great  Britain.  The  bill  palled  with  little  oppofi- 
tion.  It  tended  at  the  time  to  gratify  the  people  of 
Ireland,  though  by  increafing  the  line  of  feparatjon 
between  the  countries,  it  placed  them  in  greater  hazard 
of  dilunion,  an  event  which  could  not  be  intended  by 
government,  and  which  therefore  feems  to  ftiow,  that 
this  adminiftration  had  formed  no  plan  for  eftablifhing 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  bafts.  An  a6l  was  paffed  during  the  fame  feftion 
for  regulating  the  future  commercial  intercourfe  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  This  a61:,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  merely  intended  as  a  temporary 
meafure  till  a  commercial  treaty  could  take  place. 

Mr  Dun-  Mr  Dundas,  during  the  prefent  felTion,  obtained 
das’s  India  leave  to  bring  into  parliament  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  India.  The  chief  features  of  his  plan  conftfted 
of  fubjefling  the  preftdencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
to  a  controuling  jurifdiftion,  to  be  granted  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Bengal.  This  laft  government  he  wifhed 
to  eftablifh  in  the  perfon  of  a  governor,  who  fhould 
be  entitled  to  a6I  when  he  thought  fit,  in  oppofttion  to 
the  opinion  of  his  council.  Another  objeft  of  his  bill 
was  to  fecure  to  the  native  proprietors  their  eftates  in 
perpetuity,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  tribute,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  thefe  proviftons  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore.  Mr  Dundas  juftified  the  necefftty 
of  this  ftatute,  in  confequence  of  the  improper  conduft 
and  tyranny  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  efpecially  of  their  principal  fervant  Mr  Ha- 
ftings,  whom  he  propofed  to  recal,  and  to  fend  out  to  In- 
^  dia  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  governor-general,  in  his  ftead. 
The  fcheme,  however,  proved  abortive,  but  it  led  to 
other  legiftative  efforts  upon  the  fame  fubjeifl. 

Mr  Pitt’s  Though  Mr  Pitt  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  pro- 
<&f&ce-re-  pofal  to  reform  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  par- 
form  bill,  liament ;  he  did  not  fail  immediately  to  bring  forward 
a  bill  containing  the  projeft  of  an  inferior  fpecies  of 
reform,  that  of  the  fees,  gratuities,  and  perquifttes  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  public  offices.  The 
objeft  of  it  was  economy,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling 
the  nation  to  fupport  the  debt  incurred  in  fupporting 
the  late  war.  The  bill  paffed  through  the  houfe  of 
715  commons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
Petition  of  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feftion,  a  petition  from  the 
American  loyalifts  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mits,  ^  mons  by  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  in  confequence  of  his 
majefty’s  command.  It  ftated,  that  the  petitioners,  fome 
of  whom  were  men  of  the  firft  charafter,  fortune,  and 
confequence,  having  adhered  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
late  conteft  with  the  colonies,  had  been  attainted  in 
North  America  as  traitors,  and  their  effe6fs  confifeated 
by  the  legiflatures  of  the  different  ftates.  Many  of  the  pe¬ 


titioners  were  wddows  and  orphans,  who  had  loft  huf-  Britam, 
bands  and  fathers,  in  confequence  of  their  adherence  to 
the  Britifti  caufe;  others  were  military  and  civil  officers, 
clergy  or  other  profeffional  men,  who  had  loft  their 
means  of  fubfiftence  in  the  fame  manner.  They  prayed 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  grant  them  fuch  relief  as  might 
feem  adequate  to  their  circumftances.  Accordingly, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
an  aft  w'as  paffed  appointing  commiftioners  to  inquire 
into  the  circumftances  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  reduced 
to  diftrefs  by  the  late  diffenfions  in  America. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  a  meffage  from  his  majefty  re-Eftablifti- 
quefted  affiftance  towards  making  a  feparate  eftablifli- ment  of  the 
ment  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  Sixty-thoufand  pounds 
only  were  demanded  for  this  purpofe  •,  and  it  was  ftated  '  ^  ^  * 
by  the  minifter  of  finance.  Lord  John  Cavendiffi,  that 
his  majefty  intended  to  allow  the  prince  50,000!.  a- 
year  out  of  the  civil  lift,  without  requiring  from  the 
public  any  farther  aftiftance  than  the  above  fum  of 
6o,oool.  which  would  be  requiftte  to  defray  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence  attending  a  new  eftabliffiment.  This 
laft  fum  was  more  readily  granted,  becaufe  rumours 
had  gone  abroad,  which  were  alluded  to  by  Mr  Pitt 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  an  intention,  had  exift- 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  adminiftration,  particularly  oL 
Mr  Fox,  to  give  the  prince  a  very  fplendid  eftabliffi¬ 
ment  at  the  public  expence  j  but  that  this  propofal  was 
not  acceptable  to  his  majefty.  Mr  Fox  faid,  that  he 
undoubtedly  confidered  the  propofed  eftabliffiment  as 
too  low  j  that  if  it  had  remained  with  him  to  have  ad- 
vifed  an  eftabliffiment,  he  would  moft  affuredly  have 
propoled  a  fum  more  adequate  to  the  objeft  in  view. 

The  perfon,  however,  moft  proper  to  decide  in  the 
buftnefs,  had  been  of  an  opinion  very  different,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  fubmit. 

Parliament  was  fpeedily  thereafter  prorogued.  TheRecefs, 
nation  was  now  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  Some  anxi- State  of 
ety,  however,  exifted  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  load  of  public  debt  which 
had  been  incurred  feemed  exceflive.  Though  com¬ 
merce  began  to  flow  into  new  and  extenftve  channels, 
the  returns  of  trade  neceffarily  required  fome  time  to 
exhibit  themfelves  in  the  form  of  a  flouriftiing  revenue. 

In  the  interval,  therefore,  between  the  period  at  which 
the  minifterial  expenditure  for  the  fupport  of  the  w^ar 
ceafed,  and  that  at  wffiich  the  firft  profits  of  foreign  trade 
were  received,  a  confiderable  fliortcoming  took  place 
in  the  public  revenue,  aiid  individuals  experienced  many 
difficulties.  Thefe,  how^ever,  gradually  paffed  away, 

Two  inventions  were,  by  degrees,  brought  to  perfeftion,  New  in. 
wrhich  of  themfelves  brought  a  profit  to  the  public,  al-  ventions. 
moft  equivalent  to  the  burdens  to  which  it  had  fubmit- 
ted  in  confequence  of  the  American  w^ar.  Thefe  were 
the  machine  for  fpinning  cotton,  the  invention  of  a  man, 
originally  of  low  rank  (Arkwright),  and  the  valuable 
kinds  of  pottery  contrived  by  Mr  Wedgwood.  The 
firft  of  thefe,  by  producing  at  a  cheap  rate  the  moft: 
beautiful  cotton  fabrics,  put  an  end  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  to  the  ufe  of  ftlk,  and  gave  to  the  Britiffi  manu- 
fafturers  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  articles  of  clothing,  wffiile  the  other  not  only  drew 
to  the  nation  immenfe  fums  from  foreign  countries, 
but  from  the  bulky  nature  of  the  commodity,  employed 
an  immenfe  tonnage  of  (hipping  in  its  exportation. 

In  the  mean  time,  men  had  leifure  to  reflefl  upon 

the 
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Britain,  tlie  natute  of  tlic  coalition  of  political  parties,  which 

- '  had  recently  taken  place.  The  tendency  of  that  mea- 

S'ntlments  poflible  evils  which  might  refult  from  it, 

of  the  pub-  o’^ce  prefent  themfelves  to  the  minds  of  men, 

lie  concern-  becaufe  it  was  not  known  to  the  public  at  large,  that 
injr  the  the  fovereign  had  felt  his  own  independence  affefted 
coalition.  event.  The  general  fentiment,  however,  was 

that  of  indignation  againfl  the  political  parties,  who  had 
fo  far  forgotten  all  the  principles  which  they  had  fo  long 
and  loudly  profelTed,  as  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with 
each  other,  for  the  fake  of  power,  or  private  emolument. 
It  was  univerfally  faid  that  no  honclly  was  to  be  found 
among  political,  men,  and  that  no  profellion  of  patrio- 
tifm  ought  henceforth  to  be  trufted.  Thus  a  fevere 
wound  was  inflifled  upon  the  public  morals  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  the  want  of  confiftency  which  its  moft  con- 
fpicuous  characters  had  exhibited.  The  wound  was  the 
more  deep,  in  confequence  of  the  apparent  ftrength  of  ad- 
miniftration,  which  included  in  itfelf  the  men  of  greateft 
political  influence  in  the  kingdom,  who  were  confidered 
„  jg  as  likely  long  to  retain  the  power  which  they  now  poflelTed. 

Meeting  of  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  parliament  affembled  on 
parliament,  the  nth  of  Novemberi.  In  the  fpeech  from  the 
Nov.  1803.  throne,'  the  neceffity  of  providing  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  attending  to  the  fituation  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  were  ftated  to  both  houfes, 
as  apologies  for  calling  them  together  after  fo  Ihort 
Mr  Fox’s  a  recefs.  After  fome  days  part  in  difeuflions  re- 
India  bills,  lative  to  different  parts  of  the  revenue,  Mr  Secretary 
Fox  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  By  the  firft  of 
thefe  bills,  it  was  propofed  to  take  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  the  whole  adminlftration  of  their  terri¬ 
torial  and  commercial  affairs,  and  to  veil  it  in  feven 
directors,  named  in  the  bill  j  viz.  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
the  right  honourable  Frederick  Montague,  Lord  Vif- 
count  Lewifham,  the  honourable  George  Auguftus 
North,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and 
Robert  Gregory,  Efq.  Thefe  direCtors,  or  commif- 
fioners,  were  to  hold  their  office  during  four  years,  not 
to  be  removeable  by  his  majefty,  without  an  addrefs 
of  either  houfe  of  parliament.  The  direCtors  were  to 
be  affifted  by  a  board  confifting  of  nine  aflift^nl  direc¬ 
tors,  who  were  to  be  removeable  by  five  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  directors.  The  direCtors  were  to  have  full  au¬ 
thority  over  all  the  company’s  fervants,  «nd  affairs  ci¬ 
vil  or  military.  The  fecond  bill,  which  accompanied 
the  firft  in  all  its  ftages,  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
adminlftration  of  affairs  in  India.  It  forbade  the  ex¬ 
change,  acquifition,  or  invafion  of  any  territory  in  In¬ 
dia,  by  the  council  general,  or  any  precedency  there. 
It  abolifhed  all  monopolies  in  India  ;  prohibited  the 
acceptance  of  prefents,  and  made  them  recoverable  by 
any  perfon  for  his  foie  benefit.  It  fecured  an  eftate  of 
inheritance  to  the  native  landholders,  and  provided  a- 
gainft  the  alteration  or  increafe  of  rents.  It  prohi¬ 
bited  the  moleftation  of  princes  fubjeCl  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  reftrained  the  company’s  fervants  from  collec¬ 
ting  or  farming  their  revenues,  or  having  any  pecu¬ 
niary  tranfaClions  with  them.  It  preferibed  a  mode 
for  adjufting  the  difputes  between  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  between  them  and 
their  Britifti  creditors.  It  difqualified  the  agents  of  the 
company,  or  of  any  proteCled  Indian  prince,  from  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons,  and  direCled  all 


offences  agalnft  the  aft  to  be  profecuted  In  the  courts  Eritain. 
of  India,  or  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  — v— ^ 

The  Eaft  India  Company’s  affairs  h'ad  hitherto 
been  governed  in  terms  of  the  charters  of  the  com-  novelty 
pany,  by  a  court  of  proprietors,  and  a  court  of  direc-  of  the  mea- 
tors  elefted  by  the  proprietors.  'I'he  rights  of  thefe  hue. 
courts,  however,  were  thus  to  be  abfolutely  taken 
away,  and  their  whole  powers,  or  the  fovereignty  of 
Britilh  India,  was  to  be  vefted  during  four  years  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  hands  of  feveii  individuals,  nominated  by 
the  prefent  adminlftration,  through  the  medium  of 
their  parliamentary  majority.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
bold  meafure,  openly  to  affault  the  privileges  of  fuch 
a  body  of  men  as  the  Eaft  India  Company ;  but  It  was 
ftill  more  new  and  Angular  under  the  Britilh  conftitu- 
tion,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  exifted  for  more  than 
a  century,  to  veft  a  large  portion  of  the  executive 
power,  including  the  command  of  armies,  and  an  im- 
menfe  pecuniary  patronage,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  were  to  hold  their  places  for  a  fixed 
period,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  crown.  It  was 
immediately  faid,  that  by  taking  poffeffion  in  this  man¬ 
ner  of  the  patronage  of  Hindoftan,  the  prefent  adml- 
niftration  had  found  means  to  render  themfelves  for  a 
certain  time  avowedly  independent  of  their  fovereign, 
and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  renew  their  own  powers 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  They  were  reprefented  as 
not  fcrupulous  in  the  meafures  adopted  by  them,  to  ac- 
cemplilh  this  objeft  of  their  ambition,  feeing  they 
treated  with  contempt,  what  has  always  been  account¬ 
ed  extremely  facred  In  England,  the  chartered  privi¬ 
leges  of  an  Incorporation, 

It  is  to  be  obfexved,  however,  that  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration  had  In  fome  degree  been  led  by  circum- 
ftances,  which  previoufly  occurred,  and  which  did  not 
originate  with  them,  to  adopt  fome  decifive  meafures  for 
reducing  India  under  better  management  than  that  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  Of  thefe  It  will  not  be  improper 
here  to  take  a  Ihort  review.  ^2$ 

The  circumftance  of  a  great  and  wealthy  empire,  ha-Circum- 
ving  been  vanquilhed  by  a  company  of  merchants,  was  a  ftances 
thing  fo  new  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  inconve- bilk 
niences.  The  European  nations  have  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  eacRqther  in  laws,  manners,  arts,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  The  ma^al  jealoufy,  which  for  fome  centu¬ 
ries  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  entertain  of  each 
other,  had  prevented  any  of  them  from  making  great 
conquefts.  When  any  power  happened  to  acquire  an 
addition  of  territory,  this  addition  was  never  very 
great;  and  the  laws  of  neighbouring  ftates  being  near¬ 
ly  alike,  the  conquered  province  fcarcely  experienced 
any  misfortune  from  a- change  of  mafters.  Hence  the 
evils  attending  upon  great  conquefts,  had  ceafed  to 
be  known  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered,  being  in  all  cafes  men  of 
of  fimilar :  charafters  and  talents,  eafily  mingled  with 
each  other.  The  nobles  of  Alface  were  as  well  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  court  of  France,  as  thofe  belonging  to 
the  ancient  dominions  of  that  crown  ;  and  the  natives 
of  the  Netherlands  regarded  with  much  Indiffer¬ 
ence  their  tranfition  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  to 
that  of  Auftria  and  of  France.  But  when  the  Bri¬ 
tifti  made  conquefts  in  Hindoftan,  all  the  evils  occur- 
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Britam.  red  wlilch  naturally  attend  the  lofs  of  national  inde- 
pendence,  and  that  moll:  wretched  of  all  Hates  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  in  which  a  race  of  flrangeis  enjoys  per¬ 
manent  dominion,  while  the  natives  of  a  country  are 
fubjefted  to  hopelefs  depreffion  and  flavery.  The  Bri- 
tilh  invaders  of  India  undoubtedly  poffeffed,  or  fpeedi- 
ly  acquired,  the  fame  rapacity  with  other  conquerors  j 
and  as  they  were  the  fervants  of  a  company  of  mer¬ 
chants,  whofe  only  principle  of  exertion  is  profit,  it  is 
probable  that  under  them  avarice  and  extortion  affum- 
cd  more  vexatious  forms,  becaufe  accompanied  with 
greater  affiduity  and  a  more  perfevering  temper  than 
could  be  exhibited  by  the  former  conquerors  of  that 
country,  who  iffued  from  the  deferts  of  Tartary  and 
Arabia.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  accuftomed  at 
home  to  the  mildeft  of  all  governments,  and  to  the  moll; 
equitable  adminiftration  of  juftice  that  the  world  ever 
faw,  heard  with  horror  of  the  crimes,  the  robberies, 
the  perfidies,  and  the  maffacres  which  their  countrymen 
had  committed,  and  by  which  their  national  name  and 
character  had  been  rendered  odious  in  the  eaft.  The 
JBrltilli  government  being  no  party  to  thefe  crimes,  widi- 
ed  to  fee  them  remedied,  and  very  naturally  fuppofed, 
that  the  bell  remedy  would  confifl;  of  taking  India  under 
its  own  immediate  management.  Some  publlc-fpirited 
men  dreaded  the  acceffion  of  influence  which  the  crown 
would  thus  neceffarlly  acquire.  Men  of  humanity,  how¬ 
ever,  were  willing  to  encounter  confiderable  hazard,  for 
the  fake  of  altering  the  unjuftifiable  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment,  which  was  admitted  to  exlff  in  the  eaft. 

Early  in  the  year  1781,  tw’o  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  inquire  In¬ 
to  the  mal-admlniftration  of  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  parties 
in  the  houfe  appear  to  have  concurred  in  thefe  mea- 
fures.  The  firft,  which  was  ftiled  a  feleft  committee, 
%vas  dlrefled  to  take  into  confideratlon  the  ftate  of  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  how  the  Britifti  poffeflions  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  might  be  held  and  governed  with  the 
greateft  advantage  to  this  country,  and  happlnefs  to 
the  native  Inhabitants.  The  bufinefs  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  was  conduced  by  fome  of  the  moft  diftingulfhed 
members  of  oppofition.  The  fecond  was  a  fecret  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  management  of  perfons  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  adminiftration.  It  was  direfted  to  Inquire  In¬ 
to  the  caufes  of  the  war  In  the  Carnatic,  and  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  Britifli  poffeffions  in  thofe  parts. 

Report  of  On  the  9th  of  April  1782,  Mr  Henry  Dundas,  then 
the  iecret  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  chairman  of  the  fecret 
on^ndia^^  Committee,  moved  that  the  reports  of  that  committee 
affairs.  fhould  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe. 

On  this  occafion,  Mr  Dundas  in  a  fpeech  which  lafted 
nearly  three  hours,  enumerated  the  caufes  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  the  eaft,  particularly  the  departure  of  the 
company’s  prefidencies  from  the  line  of  policy  pre- 
feribed  to  them,  of  avoiding  military  operations  with 
a  view  to  conqueft  j  the  corrupt  interference  of  their 
fervants  in  the  domeftic  and  national  quarrels  of  the 
country  powers  ;  their  breaches  of  faith  and  dlfregard 
of  treaties  ^  their  peculation  and  fcandalous  oppreftion 
of  the  natives;  together  with  the  criminal  relaxation 
which  prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  direftors  at  home 
.  in  the  exercife  of  their  controlling  power  over  their 
fervants,  and  their  ready  connivance  at  the  groffeft: 
¥ol.  IV.  Part  II. 


mifcondu£l.  Inftances  of  all  thefe  were  given  by  Mr  Britain. 
Dundas,  and  he  inferred  the  neceffity  of  legiflative  in-  '  * 

t&rpofition  for  the  purpofe  of  puniihing  delinquents, 
and  to  take  the  power  out  of  thofe  hands  in  which  it 
had  been  fo  grofily  abufed. 

At  the  fame  time,  Mr  Dundas  brought  forward  a  Sir  Thomas 
variety  of  other  refolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  theRnmbold 
houfe,  and  which  criminated  in  ftrong  terms  the  late^”^ 
governor  of  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  Mr 
flings,  then  governor-general  of  Bengal.  Among  various  Mr  Dundas. 
other  charges,  it  was  ftated  in  the  refolutions,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold  had  remitted  to  Europe,  between  the 
8th  of  February  1778  (the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Ma¬ 
dras),  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year, 
the  fum  of  41,000!.  and  during  the  two  fubfequent 
years,  a  farther  fum  of  119,000!.  the  whole  amounting 
to  i6o,oool.  although  his  falary  did  not  exceed  13,335!- 
per  annum,  and  he  had  no  other  fair  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  He  was  charged  with  having  aboliftied  the 
committees,  inftituted  to  fuperintend  the  payment  of 
the  revenue  due  by  the  zemindars,  or  natives,  holding 
lands  under  the  company,  and  with  having  compelled 
thofe  zemindars  to  travel  many  hundred  miles,  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  feparately  with  himfelf,  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  hold  their  eftates.  He  was  char¬ 
ged  with  having  fuffered  his  private  fecretary  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  bribe  of  no  lefs  than  20,oool.  ;  with  having 
concealed  other  peculations  of  the  company’s  fervants  ) 
with  having  given  a  leafe  of  lands  to  the  nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  in  dire<ft  difobedience  of  the  company’s  orders;  and 
with  having  violated  the  moft  folemn  treaties,  entered 
into  with  the  nizam  of  the  Decan.  In  confequenceof 
thefe,  and  other  accufations  contained  in  the  refolutions 
moved  by  Mr  Dundas,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  againft  Sir  Thomas  Rum¬ 
bold,  and  two  of  his  affociates,  Peter  Perry  and  John 
Whitehill,  for  breaches  of  public  truft  and  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanours  ;  at  the  fame  time,  an  afl  was  paf- 
fed,  reftraining  thofe  perfons  from  leaving  the  king¬ 
dom,  obliging  a  difeovery  of  their  propeity,  and  pre¬ 
venting  its  alienation.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  was  heard 
by  council  at  great  length  In  his  defence,  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  during  the  fhort  period  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  feflion  1782.  The  unfettled  ftate  of 
public  affairs  prevented  much  attention  from  being  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  fubjeiff,  till  the  middle  of  the  feflion  1783. 

The  variety  of  accufations  rendered  a  very  minute  de¬ 
fence  neceffary,  to  which  the  members  gradually  be¬ 
came  fomewhat  remifs  in  giving  attention.  At  laft,  on 
the  I  ft  of  July,  a  motion  was  made,  and  carried,  for 
adjourning  the  further  confideratlon  of  the  bill  till  the 
firft  of  O^ober,  by  which  means  the  whole  proceeding 
fell  to  the  ground.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  appears  to 
have  been  willing  to  accept  of  indemnity  without  ac¬ 
quittal,  and  Mr  Dundas  never  afterwards  thought  fit  to 
revive  the  difcuflion. 

In  other  refolutions  brought  forward  on  the  I5tli 
of  April  1782,  Mr  Dundas  ftated  a  variety  of  accufa¬ 
tions  againft  Warren  Haftings  Efq.  and  Mr  Hornfhy, 
and  prevailed  with  the  houfe  to  adopt  a  refolution,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  direftors  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  to  recal  the  governor-general,  and  Mr 
Hornfhy  the  prefident,  from  their  refpeftive  offices. 
Accordingly  the  court  of  dire^lors,  iffued  orders  for 
this  pur4)ofe  5  but  thefe  were  appealed  from,  to  a  court 
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Britain,  of  proprietors,  who,  on  the  31ft  of  O^^obcr  1782,  pro- 
hibited  the  court  of  direftors  from  complying  with  the 
refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  *,  the  refult  was,  tli  kt 
Mr  Hadings  retained  his  ofHce,  and  Mr  Dundas,  in  the 
following  feflion  of  parliament,  brought  forward  the 
bill  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  which  was 
726  not  ena61ed  into  a  law\ 

B^cport  of  fame  time  that  Mr  Dundas,  as  chairman  of 

the  feled  minifterial  or  fccret  committee,  brought  forward  the 
om  1  e.  already  mentioned  j  the  feleft  committee, 

which  chiefly  conflfted  of  members  of  oppofition,  pre- 
fented  their  report  j  and  on  the  18th  of  April  1782, 
General  Smith,  their  chairman,  propofed  \^arious  refo- 
lutions,  in  fome  of  which  Mr  Haftings  was  criminated 
along  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  chief  juftice  of  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  Bengal.  It  is  underfiood  that  by  means 
of  inveftigations,  which  they  carried  on  in  this  laft 
committee,  the  leading  members  of  oppofition,  particu- 
laily  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke,  qualified  themfelves  for 
dire6ling  at  a  future  period  the  attention  of  the  legifia- 
ture,  and  of  the  public,  to  the  ftate  of  Indian  affaiis. 

Of  theEaft  Mr  Fox  made  ufe  of  his  knowledge  to  bring  for- 
India  Com-  ward  the  two  important  bills  already  mentioned,  which 
pany.  propofed  to  veil  the  management  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fairs  in  India,  for  behoof  of  the  proprietors  or  flock- 
holders,  in  feven  commiflioners  to  be  named  by  par¬ 
liament.  To  juflify  this  flrong  meafure,  it  was  alleg¬ 
ed,  that,  by  the  mifmanagement  of  the  courts  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  proprietors,  the  affairs  of  the  company  had 
728  been  brought  into  a  flate  of  extreme  embarraffinent. 
Arguments  But  the  argument  chiefly  refled  upon  confifled  of  the 
by  which 

enormous  abufes  committed  under  the  company’s 
orud  government  in  India,  which  rendered  it  abfolutely 
his  bills.  neceffary  to  vefl  the  adminiftratlon  in  other  hands. 

Thefe  abufes  were  arranged  under  three  heads,  as  they 
affe61ed,  ift.  The  independent  powers  of  India  j 
2dly,  The  dates  In  alliance  wdth  us  j  and  sdly.  Our 
own  territorial  pofleflioiis. 

Under  the  firfl  clafs  were  ranged  the  extravagant 
proje61s  and  expenfive  wars  entered  into  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  extend  their  dominions  ;  their  violations  of 
treaty  ^  the  fale  of  their  afliflance  in  fupport  of  the 
ambition,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  others  5  and  the  be¬ 
traying  in  his  turn  every  prince,  without  exception, 
with  whom  they  had  formed  any  connexion  in  India. 
The  fecond  clafs  of  abufes  comprehended  the  corrupt 
and  ruinous  interference  of  the  company  In  the  inter¬ 
nal  government  of  the  princes  dependant  on  them  ^ 
the  unjufl  exacllon  of  exorbitant  aids  and  tribute  ;  the 
enormous  peculations  of  the  company’s  civil  fervants, 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  military. 

With  refpedl  to  the  management  of  the  countries 
under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  company,  it  was 
afferted  by  Mr  Fox,  and  the  fupporters  of  adminiflra- 
tion,  that  the  general  fyflem  of  their  conduct  In  India 
was  diredled  to  a  Angle  end,  the  tranfmiffion  of  wealth 
from  that  country  to  this.  With  this  view,  at  one 
time,  monopolies  had  been  eflablifhed,  not  only  of  every 
article  of  trade,  but  even  of  the  neceffarles  of  life.  At 
another  period  the  privilege  of  pre-emption  was  fe- 
curecl  to  the  company,  and  thefe  were  followed  by  a 
variety  of  no  lefs  ruinous  arbitrary  preferences.  By 
this  oppreflive  condu61  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
India,  many  of  whom  In  extent  of  trade  and  credit 
were  fcarcely  equalled  by  thofe  of  the  firfl  clafs  in 


Europe,  being  difabled  from  all  undertakings  of  mag-  Britan, 
nitude,  fell  gradually  into  decay,  whilfl  the  native  cul-  ^ 
tivators  and  manufadlurers  were  obliged  to  accept  of  a 
bare  fufficiency  for  their  maintenance,  meafured  out  to 
them  by  the  judgment  of  thefe  wEo  were  to  profit  by 
their  labour.  But  this  was  not  the  worft  j  for,  in  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  deflrudlive  meafures,  the  oppreflions 
and  cruelties  ufed  by  thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of 
them  was  committed  went  far  beyond  the  extent  of 
the  original  evil.  The  fervants  of  the  company  adopt¬ 
ing,  as  might  naturally  be  expedled,  the  principles  of 
their  employers  5  extended  the  pradlice  of  them  to  their 
own  private  purpofes  ;  and,  to  complete  the  mifehief, 
they  found  themfelves  under  the  neceflity  of  fupport- 
ing  the  injuries  done  to  the  natives  for  their  feiffli 
ends,  by  new  Injuries  done  in  favour  of  thofe  before 
whom  they  w^ere  to  account. 

The  cafe  of  the  zemindars,  and  of  the  renters  under 
them,  was,  if  poflible,  flill  more  deplorable.  At  the 
time  we  obtained  the  dewannee,  or  ftewardfhip,  from 
the  Mogul,  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  had 
been  laid  wafte  by  a  famine,  that  had  carried  off  up¬ 
wards  of  one-third  of  their  inhabitants.  The  firfl 
thing  done  for  their  relief  was  to  exa61  from  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  inhabitants  the  fame  tribute  that 
had  before  been  paid  by  the  whole.  The  country 
daily  declining,  and  the  diftrefs  occafioned  by  this  ra¬ 
pacious  condu61  threatening  the  lofs  of  the  otjc£l  for 
the  fake  of  which  it  had  been  adopted,  the  company’s 
government  in  India  had  proceeded  to  perhaps  one  of 
moft  arbitrary,  the  moft  unjuft,  and  incft  cruel  a£ls  of 
power  recorded  in  hlftory.  They  had  fet  up  to  public 
au£lion  the  whole  landed  interefl:  of  Bengal,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  the  rights  of  private  property,  or 
even  a  preference  being  given  to  the  ancient  poffeffors. 

The  zemindars,  moft  of  them  perfons  of  ancient  fa¬ 
milies  and  refpe^lable  fortunes,  were  under  the  necef- 
fity  either  of  bidding  againfl  every  temporary  adven¬ 
turer  and  defperate  I’chemcr,  or  of  feeing  their  eflates 
transferred  or  delivered  up  to  the  management  of 
flrangers.  The  loweft  and  mofl  knavKh  jobbers  enter¬ 
ed  into  their  patrimonial  lands  ;  and  the  banyan  or 
black  fleward  of  the  governor-general,  in  particular,, 
was  found  after  this  au61ion  to  be  in  poffefTion  of 
farms  Amounting  to  the  annual  value  of  upwards  of 
130,0001. 

Thefe  fufferings  of  the  natives  under  our  dominion 
in  India  were  greatly  aggravated  by  their  being  al- 
moft  wholly  excluded  from  any  fiiare  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  company’s  government.  All  the  princi¬ 
pal  colleftions  of  the  revenue,  all  the  honourable,  all 
the  lucrative  fitiiations  in  the  army,  all  the  fupplies 
and  contradls  of  every  kind,  w’ere  foleiy  in  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli.  So  that  the  natives,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  only  employed  as  the  fervants  or 
agents  of  Europeans,  in  fubordinate  ftations  in  the 
army,  and  in  the  inferior  department  of  colleftion, 
where  it  was  impofiible  to  proceed  a  ftep  without  their 
afliflance. 

It  was  further  urged,  that  the  prefent  government 
of  India  w^as  not  in  its  nature  capable  of  reform.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  expefted  from  the  court  of  proprietors 
or  ftockholders,  becaufe  the  members,  as  individuals, 
derived  more  profit  from  giving  fupport  to  Indian  de¬ 
linquents,  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  receive  from 
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the  fair  dividends  of  the  company.  The  court  of  di- 
re6lors,  being  a  reprefentative  body,  naturally  partook 
of  the  imperfections  of  its  conftituents.  The  influence 
of  delinquent  fervants  in  India  equally  domineered 
there,  and  from  the  fame  caufes,  as  in  the  court  of  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  intereft  that  a  direClor  poffelTed  from 
his  qualification  in  the  company’s  profits  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  160I.  a-year  5  but  the  fupport  he  could  thereby 
lend  to  an  obnoxious  fervant  abroad  might  be  turned 
to  much  better  account,  by  being  repaid  with  a  fliare 
of  the  boundlefs  plunder  of  the  eall.  It  was  Hated, 
that  the  fon  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  for  fome  time 
the  chairman  of  that  court,  before  he  was  in  Bengal 
two  months,  fold  the  grant  of  a  fingle  contraCl  for 

40,0001. 

Upon  thefe  and  other  topics,  Mr  Fox  w^as  fupported 
by  the  higheft  efforts  of  the  fplendid  eloquence  of  Mr 
Burke.  This  laft  gentlemen  pointed  out  a  few  of  the 
many  lines  of  difference  which  were  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  the  vices  of  the  company’s  government  and 
thofe  of  the  conquerors  who  preceded  us  in  India. 
The  feveral  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Perfians, 
had  been,  for  the  greater  part,  wafteful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  :  our  entrance  into  the  dominion  had  been  with 
fmall  comparative  effufion  of  blood,  and  was  lefs  ef¬ 
fected  by  open  force  than  by  various  frauds  and  delu- 
fions.  But  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  firfl:  con¬ 


querors  was  this ;  the  Afiatic  conquerors  had  foon 
abated  of  their  ferocity,  becaufe  they  made  the  con¬ 
quered  country  their  own.  Fathers  there  depofited 
the  hopes  of  their  pofterity,  and  children  there  beheld 
the  monuments  of  their  fathers.  Poverty,  fterility, 
and  defolation,  were  not  a  recreating  profpeCt  to  the 
eye  of  man,  and  few  there  were  that  could  bear  to 
grow  old  among  the  curfes  of  a  whole  people.  If 
their  pafllon  or  their  avarice  drove  the  Tartar  lords  to 
aCIs  of  rapacity  or  tyranny,  there  had  been  time 
enough  in  the  fhort  life  of  man  to  repair  the  defola- 
tions  of  war  by  the  arts  of  magnificence  and  peace. 
But  under  the  Englifh  government  all  this  order  was 
reverfed.  Our  conqueft  there,  after  20  years,  w^as  as 
cruel  as  it  had  been  the  firfl:  day.  The  natives  fcarce- 
ly  knew  wEat  it  was  to  fee  the  grey  head  of  an  Eng- 
lilhman.  Young  men  (boys  almoft)  governed  there, 
without  fociety  and  without  fympathy  with  the  natives. 
They  had  no  more  focial  habits  with  the  people  than 
if  they  Hill  refided  in  England,  nor  indeed  any  fpecies 
of  intercourfe  but  that  w'hich  was  neceffary  to  the 
making  a  fudden  fortune  with  a  view  to  a  remote  fet- 
tkment.  Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  age,  and 
all  the  impetuofity  of  youth,  they  rolled  in  one  after 
another,  wave  after  w^ave ;  and  tlicre  was  notliing  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but  an  endlefs  hopelefs 
profpeCl  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and  paflage, 
with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food  that 
was  continually  wafting.  Every  rupee  of  profit  made 
by  an  Englilhman,  was  loft  for  ever  to  India.  With 
us  were  no  retributory  fuperftitions,  by  which  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  charity  compenfated  for  ages  to  the  poor,  for 
the  rapine  and  injuflice  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride 
ereCfed  ftately  monuments,  which  repaired  the  mif- 
chiefs  pride  had  produced,  and  adorned  a  country  out 
of  its  owm  fpoils.  England  had  ereCled  no  churches, 
no  hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fchools  f  England  had 
built  no  bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  naviga¬ 


tions,  dug  no  refervoirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  Biitala. 
every  other  defeription  had  left  fome  monument,  either  — v"— ^ 
of  ftate  or  of  beneficence,  behijid  him.  Were  we  to 
be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  notliing  would  re¬ 
main  to  tell,  that  it  had  been  poffelTed,  during  the  in¬ 
glorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  ouran-outaiig  or  the  tyger.  729 

In  oppofition  to  all  this,  Mr  William  Pitt  contend-  Arguments 
ed,  that  although  India  undoubtedly  wanted  reform,  the 
alteration  to  be  adopted  ought  to  be  conftitutional, 
and  not  fuch  as  in  its  principle  endangered  the  fafety 
of  every  chartered  incorporation  in  the  kingdom.  7'he 
India  company’s  charter  was  not  the  refult  of  the  mad 
prodigality  of  a  Plantagenet,  a  Tudor,  or  a  Stuart, 
but  a  fair  purchafe  deliberately  made  from  parliament, 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  a  grofs  difregard 
to  public  faith.  He  afferted,  that  by  veiling  the  whole 
patronage  of  India  in  commiffioners  nominally  appoint¬ 
ed  by  parliament,  but  aiftualiy  feledlcd  by  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  influence  of  the  crown  w^ould  be  augmented 
to  a  degree  that  would  enable  it,  like  an  irrefiftible 
torrent,  utterly  to  overpower  and  fweep  away  the  re¬ 
maining  liberties  of  our  country.  On  the  other  hand, 

Mr  Dundas  faid,  he  did  not  obje<ft  to  the  meafure 
under  conlideration  becaufe  it  increafed  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  but  becaufe  it  did  what  was  much  worfe, 
it  placed  a  new  and  unexampled  influence  in  the  hands 
of  the  minifter  and  his  party  for  five  years,  which 
would  be  independent  both  of  the  crown  and  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  fourth  eftate  was  about  to  be  created  in  the 
realm  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  which  in  its  pro- 
grefs  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fubvert  the  Britifli 
conftitution. 

On  this  occafion  the  bills  were  attacked  not  merely  The  bills 
by  thofe  perfons  wEo  might  be  fuppofed  to  afpire  to  oppofed  by 
fupplant  minlfters  in  their  offices,  but  alfo  by  fev^eral 
country  gentlemen  of  independent  chara6lers  and  high 
reputation  for  integrity.  They  faid  they  had  once  re¬ 
garded  Mr  Fox  with  the  fondeft  admiration.  They 
reminded  him  of  his  conduct  wEen  a  leader  of  oppofi- 
tlon,  the  perfeverance,  the  animation,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  efforts,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  to  hear  him 
without  convi£lion,  or  to  doubt  the  fmglenefs  of  his 
zeal,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  reprobation.  They  de¬ 
clared  they  had  expelled  from  him  the  eftablilhment 
of  our  liberties  upon  the  moft  permanent  bafis  5  but 
that  they  muft  ever  regard  the  connexion  he  had 
formed  with  Lord  North,  againft  whom  his  efforts  had 
been  fo  w^ell  and  fo  fuccefsfully  direfted,  as  an  inllance 
of  political  defe£lion  and  apoftafy  that  would  admit  of 
no  defence  ;  they  had  augured  every  thing  uiihappy 
and  tremendous  from  tlrat  moment,  and  the  meafure  of 
that  day  proved  their  apprehenfions  to  have  been  well 
founded  ;  it  was  big  with  corruption  and  misfortune  : 
ill  confequence  of  it  the  crown  would  be  no  longer 
worth  wearing,  and  it  was  impoffible  that  the  man 
who  had  brought  it  forward  could  ever  heieafter  be 
trufled  as  the  minifter  of  this  country. 

The  ordinary  members  of  oppofition  alfo  attacked 
Mr  Fox’s  motives  on  this  occafion  in  very  pointed 
terms.  It  appeared,  they  faid,  that  nothing  could 
fatisfy  his  inordinate  ambition  ffiort  of  a  perpetual 
diiffatorftilp.  They  profeffed  to  perceive  in  him  many 
refpe61able  qualities  5  but  they  could  by  no  means  con- 
fent  to  fee  him  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  conftitu- 
4  E  2  tion. 
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tion.  He  would  be  crowned.  How  that 
change  his  nature,  there’s  the  queflion.”  This  idea 
was  placed  in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  and  illuflrated 
by  comparifons  borrowed  from  Caefar,  from  Cromwell, 
and  from  Catiline.  It  was  faid  that  he  was  prepared 
to  facrifice  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  people,  at 
the  fhrine  of  a  party;  and  that  he  deiired  to  elevate  his 
prefent  connexions  to  a  fituation  in  which  no  political 
convulfions,  and  no  ihiftings  of  power,  might  be  able 
to  deflroy  their  importance  and  put  an  end  to  their 
afcendancy. 

The  bills  were  fupported  by  various  fpeakers,  among 
whom  were  the  two  fecretaries  of  flate,  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
Sheridan,  Mr  Erfkine,  Mr  Lee,  Mr  Adam,  Sir  Grey 
Coupar,  Mr  Anilruther,  Mr  Courteney,  Mr  Rigby, 
Lord  Maitland,  and  Sir  Henry  Fletcher.  They  were 
oppofed  by  Mr  William  Pitt,  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  Mr 
Jenkinfon,  Mr  Powis,  Mr  Dundas,  Mr  Macdonald,  Sir 
James  Lowther,  Mr  Buncombe,  Mr  Martin,  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Graham,  Mr  Arden,  Mr  William  Grenville,  Mr 
Beaiifoy,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Mr 
Wilkes.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  bills  the  court  of 
diredtors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  heard  againlt 
them  by  counfel  j  and  the  mayor  and  common  council 
of  the  city  of  London  prefented  a  petition,  praying 
they  might  not  pafs  into  laws.  The  firfl  bill,  however, 
firfl  by  a  majority  of  229  to  120,  and 
afterwards  on  the  8th  of  December  by  a  divifioii  of 
2c8  to  102.  On  the  9th  of  December  it  was  prefent¬ 
ed  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by  Mr  Fox,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  members.  On  the  firfl  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  the  lith  of 
December,  Earl  Temple,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  exprefied  their  abhorence  of  the 
meafure  in  the  moft  unqualified  terms,  but  without 
attempting  to  call  a  vote  of  the  houfe.  Lord  Thur¬ 
low,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounced  an  ample  panegyric 
upon  the  character  and  fervices  of  Mr  Hafllngs,  who, 
according  to  his  lordlhip,  had  eilablilhed  in  Bengal  a 
government  of  fuch  order  and  energy,  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  folly  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  moll  favourite  clerks  Mr  Fox’s  diredors 
could  fend  out,  to  throw  Bengal  into  confufion  in  the 
term  that  w^as  alTigned  for  the  duration  of  his  bill. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  is  the  facility  with  which  both  prince  and 
people  receive  political  inflruflion,  and  are  put  upon 
their  guard  againft  any  Invafion  of  their  rights.  The 
parliamentary  debates  on  this  occafion  being  diffufed 
through  the  nation  in  the  ufual  w^ay,  by  periodical 
publications,  excited  great  intereft,  and  probably  pro¬ 
duced  much  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  fovereign.  He 
had  reluctantly  given  way  to  the  ftrength  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  and  conferred  upon  its  leaders  the  firfl  offices  of 
the  flate.  He  now  faw’’  it  alleged,  with  much  plaufibi- 
ilty,  that  this  combination  of  ambitious  men,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  the  ordinary  influence  attending  their  fitua¬ 
tion,  w’ere  about  to  fortify  themfelves  in  the  polTeffion 
of  power  in  fuch  a  way  as  might  gradually  enable 
them  to  become  independent  both  of  him  and  his 
people.  The  moment  Teemed  therefore  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  which  temporizing  meafures  mull  prove  In- 
effeClual,  and  a  Hand  be  made  for  the  fupport  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Such  at  leaf!  appear  to  have  been 
the  feelings  under  which  his  majefty  aCled  upon  this 
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On  the  nth  of  December  he  had  a  confer-  Bntam.  ^ 
ence  with  Earl  Temple,  in  w'hich  he  confefled  him-  ^ 
felf  completely  convinced  of  the  correCtnefs  of  the 
views  of  oppolitlon.  It  w^as  now  late,  how^ever,  for 
his  majefly  to  oppofe  a  meafure  after  it  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  mlnillers  of  the  crowm,  and 
carried  through  the  houfe  of  commons  apparently  un¬ 
der  the  fanClion  of  the  royal  authority.  A  refolution 
w’as,  neverthelefs,  adopted,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
farther  progrefs  by  means  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  many 
of  the  members  of  w  hich  were  in  habits  of  perfonal  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  fovereign,  bound,  by  offices  which 
they  held,  to  attend  his  perfon,  and  might  be  fuppofed 
ready  to  gratify  bis  wlffies,  could  a  luflicient  pledge  be 
given,  that  he  had  taken  a  decidea  part  againll  his  <7^^ 
own  minlfters.  What  perfonal  interviews  palTed  be- Earl  Tern- 
tween  him  and  thele  noblemen  is  not  known;  but  a 
card  was  circulated,  underftood  to  be  fent  by  Earl 
Temple,  in  confequence  of  written  authority  from  his  dii'appro- 
majelly,  in  which  it  was  Hated,  that  “his  majefty  bation  of 
allowed  Earl  Temple  to  fay,  that  wffioever  voted  for  the  bills, 
the  India  bill  w^as  not  only  not  his  friend,  but  would 
be  confidered  by  him  as  his  enemy.  And  if  thefc 
w^ords  were  not  ilrong  enough,  Earl  Temple  might 
ufe  whatever  waards  he  might  deem  llronger  or  more 
to  the  purpofe.” 

The  confequence  of  this  interpofitlon  was,  that,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  upon  a  queilion  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  minillers  were  left  in 
a  minority  of  *79  to  87*  Gn  the  fame  day  Mr  Baker 
brought  forward,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  motion 
to  declare,  that,  to  report  any  opinion  of  his  majefly, 
upon  proceedings  depending  in  parliament,  with  a 
view  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high 
cxime  and  mifdemeanour,  and  a  breach  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  privileges  of  parliament.  T  he  motion  was 
feconded  by  Lord  Maitland,  and  fupported  by  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  journals,  and  by  this  principle,  that 
advice  ought  only  to  be  given  to  the  king  by  his 
minlilers,  who  are  refponfible  for  all  the  meafures  of 
government.  IVIr  ^^illiam  Pitt  oppofed  the  motioiT, 
as  proceeding  upon  unauthenticated  rumours  ;  and  af- 
ferted  that  the  precedents  alluded  to  in  the  journals^ 
wffiich  had  been  fele£ted  from  the  glorious  times  oi 
King  Charles  I.  w’ere  not  applicable  to  the  prefent 
cafe.  Mr  Pitt  concluded  wfith  reproaching  minlflers 
for  bafely  retaining  their  offices,  after  it  appeared,  from 
their  own  ftatement,  that  they  had  loft  the  confidence 
of  the  prince.  The  motion,  how^ever,  was  carried  by 
15^  againft  80.  As  it  was  feared  that  a  difiblution  of 
parliament  w’ould  Inftantly  take  place,  the  houfe  re- 
folved,  upon  the  motion  of  the  honourable  Thomas 
Erfkine,  That  they  would  confider  any  perfon  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  who  ffiould  advife  his  majefty, 
in  any  manner,  to  interrupt  their  difeharging  the  im¬ 
portant  duty  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  abufes 
wffilch  prevailed  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  alfo  re- 
folved  to  form  themfelves  into  a  committee  on  the  ftate 
of  the  nation  on  Monday  the  22d.  In  the  mean  Mr  Fox’s 
while,  on  Wednefday  the  17th  of  December,  Mr  Fox’s  bill  rejed- 
India  bill  was  rejeded  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  a 
fion  of  95  to  76,  and,  at  I2  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
the  1 8th,  a  meffage  was  delivered  to  the  fecretaries  of  736 
ftate,  requiring  them  to  tranfmit  to  hjs  majefty  the  Change  eT 
feals  of  their  offices,  by  the  under  fecretaries,  as  a  per-mmiitry. 
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foiial  interview  would  be  dlfagreeable 
morning,  letters  of  difmiflion,  figned  Temple,  were 
fent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  relignation  of  offices  took  place. 

A  new  adminiftration  was  immediately  formed,  in 
which  Mr  William  Pitt  was  appointed  fit  ft  lord  of  the 
treafury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Caermarthen  and  Mr  Townffiend,  who  had 
been  created  Lord  Sidney,  were  made  fecretaries  of 
ftate  j  Lord  Thurlow  became  lord  high-chancellor  5 
the  prlvy-feal  was  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  5 
Earl  Gower  became  preftdent  of  the  council  5  the 
duke  of  Richmond  was  made  mafter  of  the  ordnance, 
and  Lord  Howe  flrft  lord  of  the  admiralty  Mr  Gren¬ 
ville  and  Lord  Mulgrave  were  appointed  joint  payma- 
fters  of  the  forces,  and  Mr  Henry  Dundas,  treafurer 
of  the  navy.  The  office  of  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
which  this  gentleman  had  formerly  held,  was  now 
transferred  from  the  honourable  Henry  Erfkine  to  Mr 
Hay  Campbell. 

■  A  fpe<ftacle  was  now  about  to  be  exhibited,  which 
had  long  been  unknown  in  Britain,  that  of  an  admi¬ 
niftration  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  direft  oppofition 
to  the  houfe  of  commons.  This,  however,  was  no 
longer  that  houfe  of  commons  which  had  fubdued  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  contended  with  fuccefs  againft 
our  ableft  and  moft  ambitious  monarchs.  The  late 
coalition  had  produced  throughout  the  nation  a  gene¬ 
ral  diftruft  of  the  chara6ler  of  thofe  who  formed  the 
majority  of  its  members  5  and  it  was  foon  found,  that 
a  reprefentative  body  poflelTes  little  power  or  influence, 
and  may  fafely  be  difregarded,  when  it  ceafes  to  render 
itfelf  the  organ  of  the  fentiments  of  the  public.  It 
was  expelled  that  an  immediate  diffolutlon  of  parlia¬ 
ment  would  take  place  j  but  the  change  of  the  higheft 
officers  of  the  crown  having  been  haftily  made,  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  miniftry  dreaded  entering  in- 
ftantly  upon  the  bufinefs  of  an  eleclion  againft  the 
powerful  parties  coalefced  in  oppofition  to  them  j  per¬ 
haps  alfo  they  might  wifh  to  obferve  the  effeft  of  the 
late  meafures  upon  the  public  mind,  and  afl  as  cir- 
cumftances  Ihould  dlre6l.  The  majority,  however,  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  feared  a  dilTolution  5  and,  on 
Monday  the  2  2d  of  December,  voted  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  ftating  the  inconveniences  to  the  public  cre¬ 
dit  and  the  affairs  of  India,  which  would  attend  a  pro¬ 
rogation  or  diffolution  of  parliament.  His  majefty  re¬ 
turned  an  anfwer  on  the  24th,  acquiefeing,  in  general 
terms,  in  the  fentiments  contained  in  the  addrefs,  and 
affuring  the  houfe,  that  after  a  fliort  adjournment,  their 
meeting  would  not  be  interrupted  by  any  prorogation 
or  diffolution.  This  anfwer  was  regarded  as  ambigu¬ 
ous  j  and  a  diffolution  w^as  expe6led  to  take  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ufual  adjournment  at  CHriftmas. 

When  the  houfe  met  on  the  12th  of  January,  Mr 
Fox  attempted  to  introduce,  previous  to  any  other  bu- 
iinefs,  the  dlfcuffion  of  certain  refolutlons,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  oppofition  *,  while  the  new  mr- 
nifters  endeavoured  to  be  heard  firft,  by  means  of  a 
ftratagem,  wffiich  confifted  of  a  declaration  by  Mr 
Pitt,  that  he  had  a  meffage  to  deliver  from  the  king. 
After  fome  tumult,  Mr  Fox  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  called  upon  Mr  Pitt  to  give  the  houfe  fatlsfac- 
tory  affurances  that  no  diffolution  would  take  place : 
but  this  laft  gentleman  having  declined  to  comply  with 
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r^arly  the,  next  this  requifition,  Mr  Fox  moved,  that  the  houfe  fiiould  Lritaui.  ^ 
refolve  Itfelf  into  a  committee  on  the  ftate  of  the  na-  ^ 
tion.  The  motion  w^as  carried,  on  a  divifion  of  232  to  ^ 

193.  Various  refolutlons  were  then  carried  :  i.  That  to  of  the 
iifue  public  money  after  a  prorogation  or  diffolution  of  houfe  of 
parliament,  unlefs  an  a£t  ffiall  have  previoufty  paffed, 
appropriating  the  fupplies  to  fpecific  fervlces,  '''hi  he  a  ** 

high  crime  and  mifdemeanour ;  a  breach  of  public 
truft,  derogatory  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  and 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  country.  Accounts  of  mo¬ 
ney  already  iffued  were  ordered,  and  the  farther  iffivng 
of  any  money  was  prohibited  till  three  days  after  this 
account  ftiould  be  prefented.  It  was  farther  refolved, 
on  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  an  adminiftration 
was  neceffary  that  Ihould  have  the  confidence  of  that 
houfe  and  the  public,  and  that  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ments  did  not  engage  the  confidence  of  the  houfe.  It 
was  laftly  refolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Fox,  that 
the  fecond  reading  of  the  mutiny  bill  ftiould  be  defer¬ 
red  to  the  23d  of  February. 

Warm  debates  took  place  upon  thefe  refolutlons.  In  Debates  onr 
which  the  moft  pointed  perfonalities  w^ere  caft  out,  tjie refolu- 
and  retorted  from  both  fides  of  the  houfe.  The  coa-^^°^^* 
lition  was  branded,  as  a  corrupt  confederacy  of  tw^o 
defperate  fadions  to  felze  upon  the  government  of  the 
country  5  and  the  India  bill  was  reprefented  as  having 
been  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  fecretary  of  ftate, 
with  a  view,  if  not  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  at  leaft  to  raife  himfelf  to  a  degree  of  power  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  fovereign.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  compofing  the  new  adminiftration,  was  de- 
feribed  as  a  coalition,  not  indeed  of  parties,  but  of  the. 
fhreds  and  remnants,  of  the  dregs  and  outcafts  of  par¬ 
ties  5  as  a  body  colleded  for  the  purpofe  of  fighting 
the  battles  of  fecret  and  unconftitutional  influence,  of 
trampling  on  the  powder  and  dignity  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  of  eftabliftiing  a  government  of  cabal,  intrigue, 
and  favoritifm,  and  of  deftroying  the  very  principles  of 
laudable  ambition  and  honourable  fervice  in  the  ftate. 

On  the  1 4th  of  January,  Mr  Pitt  obtained  leave  Mr  Pittas 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  government  and  bi^J  re¬ 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India 
pany.  By  this  bill,  commiflioners  were  appointed" 
by  his  majefty,  authorized  to  fuperintend  and  con- 
troul  all  operations  of  the  courts  of  dIre6lors  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  relative  to  the 
civil  and  military  government  or  revenues  of  the  ter* 
ritories  and  poffeffions  of  the  company.  This  board 
of  controul  W’as  to  have  accefs  to  all  papei'S  belonging 
to  the  company  *,  and  the  court  of  direftors  was  on  no 
pretence  to  fend  out  orders  to  India,  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  approbation  of  the  board,  wffiich  was  alfo  autho^- 
rized  to  alter  and  amend  the  orders  of  the  direflors. 

His  majefty  was  authorized  to  name  the  commanders 
in  chief  in  India,  and  to  remove  any  governor,  gene¬ 
ral,  or  member  of  the  councils,  of  any  Britifti  fettle- 
ment  in  India  j  and  all  nominations  by  the  court  of 
dire(ftors  to  thefe  offices,  were  declared  to  be-  fubjefl 
to  the  approbation  of  his  majefty  j  nor  was  the  court 
of  proprietors  allow^ed,  for  the  future,  to  revoke  any 
proceeding  of  the  court  of  dire<ftors  which  had  been 
approved  of  by  his  majefty.  It  was  chiefly  obje6led 
to  this  bill,  that  it  dlsfranchifed  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  or  violated  their  charter  no  lefs  than  Mr  Fox?s 
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Britain,  bill  bad  done.  A  meeting  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  lie  principles, 
however,  had  pafled  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  it  ^  but  at  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bill, 
bUl  rejeii:-  on  the  22d  of  January,  the  bill  was  negatived  upon  a 
ed.  divifion  of  222  againft  214. 

74^  The  difeuflion  of  this  bill  did  not  prevent  the  houfe 

^folmfon  commons,  in  the  mean  time,  from  endeavouring  to 

of  the  com- lhake  the  determination  of  the  court,  and  to  intimi- 
nions  date  the  new  adminiftration.  A  refolution  was  moved 
againft  ad-  by  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
of  205  againft  184,  which  declared,  in  pointed  terms, 
the  difapprobation  of  the  houfe,  of  the  appointment 
and  continuance  in  office  of  the  prefent  minifters,  which 
they  confidered  as  unconftitutional.  On  various  occa- 
ftons,  Mr  Pitt  was  called  upon  to  explain  upon  what 
principle  he  ventured  to  remain  in  office  after  the 
houfe  of  commons  had  declared  him  unworthy  of  their 
confidence.  He  anfwered,  that  though  novel  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  his  condu6l  was  by  no  means  unconftitu¬ 
tional  :  That  the  immediate  appointment  or  removal 
of  a  minifter  did  not  reft  with  that  houfe.  That  he  nei¬ 
ther  could  nor  ought  to  remain  long  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  he  was  ready  to  confefs  5  but  he  was  bound  to 
ufe  his  own  diferetion  to  prevent  the  confequences  that 
might  attend  an  inftant  refignation,  which  might 
leave  the  country  without  an  executive  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  public  at  large  began  to 
be  greatly  iiiterefted  in  the  difpute  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  common  council  of  London  voted  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  his  majefty  for  the  difmiffion  of  his  late  mi¬ 
nifters  j  exprefled  their  approbation  of  the  conduft  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  j  and  declared  their  refolution  al- 
w^ays  to  fupport  the  conftitutional  exercife  of  preroga¬ 
tive.  This  addrefs  was  almoft  immediately  followed 
by  fimllar  addrefles  from  the  merchants  and  trades  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  from  the  city  of  Norwich. 

The  contagion  gradually  extended  itfelf  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  ;  addrefles  poured  in  from 
every  fide,  and  filled  every  day’s  gazette  j  coming  from 
corporations,  from  cities,  from  manufa6luring  towms, 
and  from  counties.  Every  addrefs  ferved  to  infpire 
perfeverance  and  energy  into  the  fuccefsful  party,  and 
-to  haften  and  render  irrefiftible  the  event  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  conteft.  The  coalition  made  fome  attempts 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  in  Weftminfter,  and  in 
the  great  county  of  York,  to  turn  the  tide  of  addrefles 
in  their  own  favour  j  but  in  thefe  inftances,  if  they 
avoided  a  defeat,  they  gained  no  vl£lory. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  if  the  recent  coalition  of  par¬ 
ties  deferved  to  be  confidered  rather  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  than  as  an  error  to  be  avoided,  a 
number  of  Independent  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  attempted  to  heal  the  whole  of  the  prefent 
breaches,  by  propofing  a  new^  coalition  of  parties,  and 
the  formation  of  an  adminiftration  upon  a  ftill  broader 
Meeting  at  bafis  than  formerly.  On  the  26th  of  January,  nearly 
the  St  Al-  yo  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  met  at  the  St 
Alban’s  tavern,  and  fignedan  addrefs,  to  be  prefented 
by  a  committee  of  their  body,  to  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr  Pitt,  requefting  them  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  on  the  arduous  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and 
trufting,  that  by  a  liberal  Intercourfe,  every  impedi¬ 
ment  might  be  removed  to  a  cordial  co-operation  of 
ripen  of  refpedable  charafters,  afting  on  the  fame  pub- 
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In  anf^ver  to  this  addrefs,  both  parties  Britain, 
exprefled  themfelves  defirous  to  comply  with  the  wifties 
of  fo  refpe6lable  a  meeting.  But  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land  declined  any  interview  with  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  union,  w’hile  that  gentleman  fliould  continue 
prime  minifter  in  defiance  of  the  refolutlons  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  On  the  other  band,  Mr  Pitt  declined 
refigning  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation. 

To  co-operate  with  the  St  Alban’s  meeting,  one  of 
Its  members  moved,  and  carried  unanimoufly  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  a  refolution,  that  the  prefent  criti¬ 
cal  ftate  of  public  affairs  required  an  efficient,  extend¬ 
ed,  and  united  adminiftration,  entitled  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people.  A  fecond  refolution  was'earried 
on  a  divdfion  of  223  againft  204,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  prefent  minifters  in  office  was  an  obftacle  to 
forming  an  efficient,  extended,  and  united  adminiftra¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day  thefe  refolutlons  wxrc 
ordered,  by  a  majority  of  24,  to  be  laid  before  his 
majefty.  Iffie  meeting  at  the  St  Alban’s  tavern  next 
came  to  a  refolution,  which  was  read  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  whicVi  they  declared,  that  an  adminiftra¬ 
tion  formed  on  the  total  exclufion  of  the  members  of  the 
laft  or  prefent  adminiftration  would  be  Inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  public  affairs.  Mr  Fox  declared  his 
wifties  for  an  union,  but  inCfted  on  the  refignation  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  compliance  with 
the  refolutlons  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  an  indifpen- 
fable  preliminary  ftep.  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  office,  and  declared,  that  the  houfe  might 
addrefs  the  crown  for  his  difmiffion;  but  till,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  meafure,  the  king  ftiould  think  pro¬ 
per  to  remove  him  from  his  fituation,  he  held  it  neither 
illegal  nor  unconftitutional  to  retain  it,  and  wmuld  not 
recede  from  his  former  determination.  He  at  the  fame 
time  fuggefted,  that  there  might  be  perfons  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  houfe  with  whom  he  could  not  a6t. 

Lord  North  underftanding  himfelf  to  be  alluded  to, 
declared  his  readinefs  to  rellnquifti  his  pretenfions  to 
an  official  fituation,  if  they  ftiould  be  deemed  an  ob¬ 
ftacle  to  an  union.  This  felf-denying  declaration  w^as 
received  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  Mr  Marftiam,  Mr 
Pow’is,  and  other  members  of  the  St  Alban’s  affocla- 
tlon.  In  vain  called  upon  Mr  Pitt  to  yield  to  the  pref- 
fing  exigencies  of  his  country.  Thefe  gentlemen  ftill 
continued  their  efforts,  and  to  remove  the  difficulty 
arifing  from  Mr  Pitt’s  refufal  to  refign  in  compliance 
with  the  refolutlons  and  addrefles  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  or  to  fave  the  honour  of  the  houfe  upon  that 
fubjeft,  they  procured  the  royal  interference  for  the 
purpofe  of  requefting,  that  a  negotiation  ftiould  be  fet 
on  foot  between  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr  Pitt. 

A  meffage  w^as  accordingly  fent  by  Mr  Pitt,  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  duke,  that  he  was  commanded  to  fignify  to 
him  his  majefty’s  earneft  delire  that  his  grace  ftiould 
have  a  perfonal  conference  wfith  Mr  Pitt  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  forming  a  new  adminiftration,  on  a  wide  bafis, 
and  on  fair  and  equo/  terms.  The  duke  requefted  an 
explanation  of  the  meflage  with  regard  to  the  words 
equal  tert7is,  but  Mr  Pitt  declined  any  preliminary 
difcuffiion.  The  duke  of  Portland  likewife  propofed 
that  he  ftiould  be  permitted  to  underftand  that  the 
meflage  implied  a  virtual  refignation  by  Mr  Pitt,  or 
that  he  himfelf  ftiould  receive  his  majefty’s  commands 
perfonally  relative  tp  the  conference.  Both  of  thefe 
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were  refuted,  and  here  terminated  the  efforts  of  the  St 
Alban’s  affociation. 

Oil  the  1 8th  of  February  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  was  required  in  his  place  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  to  fay,  previous  to  the  conhderation  of  the  queftion 
of  fupply  to  the  ordnance  department,  whether  any 
communication  was  to  be  expe6ted  relative  to  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  houfe  which  had  recently  been  laid 
before  the  king.  He  replied  that  his  majefty,  after 
coniidering  all  the  circumftances  of  the  country,  had 
not  thought  fit  to  difmifs  his  minifters,  and  that  his 
niiiiifters  had  not  refigned.  This  produced  a  warm  de¬ 
bate,  in  which  it  was  obferved  by  Mr  Fox,  that  it  w^as 
the  firft  inftance  fince  the  revolution,  of  a  diredi:  denial 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  he  threw  out  a  hint  that  it 
might  be  neceffary  for  the  houfe  to  protedl  its  own  au¬ 
thority  by  refufing  to  vote  the  fupplies.  To  allow  his 
majefty’s  rrunifters  time,  however,  toconfidcr  well  their 
fituation,  he  propofed  to  defer  the  report  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  eftimate  only  for  tw^o  days  •,  the  refufal  of  the  fup¬ 
plies  vvas  treated  by  the  friends  of  the  new  adminiffration 
as  a  threat  which  the  utmoft  madnefs  of  fa^ion  wouldnot 
ferioufly  attempt  to  execute,  and  which  could  never  be 
juftified  by  his  majedy’s  refufal  to  difmifs  minifters  who 
had  been  condemned  without  a  trial.  On  a  divifion, 
there  appeared  for  poftponing  the  fupplies  2g8  j  againft 
it  196.  On  the  20th  of  February  a  new  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  the  removal  of  the  minifters  w’as  carried  by 
a  majority  of  21.  On  the  27th,  his  majefty’s  anfwer 
•was  reported  by  the  fpcaker,  in  which  it  was  dated 
that  no  charge  or  complaint  was  fuggefted  againft  the 
minifters,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  fpecifically  objec¬ 
ted  to  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  numbers  of  his  fub- 
jefts  had  expreffed  to  this  majefty  the  utmoft  fatisfac- 
•tion  on  the  change  of  his  councils.  This  anfwer  was 
abundantly  artful,  as  it  tended  to  divide  the  people  at 
large  from  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  perplex  the  coalition,  who  could  not  accufc 
the  prime  minifter  of  any  political  crime,  as  he  was 
a.  young  man  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  chief 
direaion  of  any  important  affair.  A  fecond  addrefs 
to  the  throne  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
on  the  I  ft  of  March,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
1 2,  remonftrating  againft  the  anfwer  to*  the  former  ad¬ 
drefs.  His  majefty  replied  in  civil  terms,  but  perfe-* 
vered  in  his  refolution  to  retain  his  minifters.  The 
oppofttion  now  made  their  laft  effort.  Mr  Fox  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  would  not  propofe  what  is  called  an  addrefs 
to  the  throne,  becaufe  he  wiftied  for  no  anfwer 5  but  a 
humble  reprefentation,  to  which  it  is  not  cuftomary  to 
make  an  anfwer.  This  reprefentation  confifted  of  a 
long  remonftrance  againft  what  was  termed  the  uncon- 
ftitutional  appointment  of  an  adminiftration  in  oppoft- 
tion  to  the  wi flies  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  conclu¬ 
ded  by  ftating  that  the  houfe  had  done  its  duty  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  evil,  and  that  the  blame  and  refponfibility 
muft  henceforth  lie  w’holly  upon  thofe  who  had  prefum¬ 
ed  to  advife  his  majefty  to  aa  in  contradiaion  to  the 
uniform  maxims  which  had  hitherto  governed  his  own 
condua,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  prince  of  his 
illuftrious  houfe.  The  motion  for  this  reprefentation 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  that  Is,  bv 
a  divifion  of  191  to  190.  Here  the  coalition  appear 
to  have  felt  themfelves  defeated,  and  to  have  finally 
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yielded  to  their  deftiny,  as  they  fuffered  the  mutiny  Britain. 

bill,  which  had  been  their  laft  fecurity^  againft  a  pre-  - 

mature  diffolution,  to  pafs  in  the  ufual  terms. 

While  thefe  coiitefts  had  been  going  on  in  the  houfe  Condu(ft  of 
of  commons,  the  houfe  of  lords  was  little  attended  to, 
and  its  ftrength  feems  to  have  been  as  it  were  exhauf- 
ted  by  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by  it  in  rejefting 
Mr  Fox’s  India  bill.  As  its  filence  during  fo  critical  a 
time  was  neither  calculated  to  fupport  its  own  dignity, 
nor  the  intereft  of  the  minifter,  an  effort  was  made  on 
the  14th  of  February  to  bring  it  into  a(51:ion.  The 
earl  of  Effingham  moved  a  refolution  expreflive  of  the 
firm  reliance  of  the  houfe  In  his  majefty’s  wdfdom  in 
the  cxercife  of  the  prerogative  of  appointing  his  own 
minifters*  This,  which  was  meant  as  a  counter  refo¬ 
lution  to  the  votes  of  the  commons,  paffed  by  a  confi- 
derable  majority  after  a  fliort  debate  5  and  here  the  houfe 
of  lords,  confeious  of  the  fecondary  place  in  point  of  im¬ 
portance  which  they  held,  if  not  in  the  conftitution,  at 
leaft  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public,  appear  to  have  re- 
lapfed  into  their  former  taciturnity. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  parliament  was  diffolved.  Biflblutioi?^ 
In  the  eledions  which  immediately  took  place,  the°^P^^^^^- 
new  adminiftration  were  extremely  fuccefsful.  The 
Eaft  India  company  and  their  fervants  W'ere  unconi- 
rnonly  zealous  j  and  the  diffenters,  a  powerful  body  in  Eledlionsi^- 
England,  of  a  confclentious  charadler  and  great  acti¬ 
vity,  having  regarded  with  indignation  the  late  coali¬ 
tion  as  the  refult  of  a  total  difregard  of  all  principle, 
caft  their  whole  weight  into  the  fame  fcale  with  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  Upwards  of  160  members  of 
the  late  houfe  of  commons  loft  their  feats  5  and  of  thefe, 
almoft  the  whole  number  w^ere  the  friends  of  the  late 
adminiftration.  Thus  the  defeat  of  what  was  looked  Totlue- 
upon  as  a  moft  powerful  and  dangerous  combination  ff:at  of  the 
w^as  completely  accompllflied,  and  its  leaders  were  ren- 
dered  of  little  importance  In  the  legiflature  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

Thus  terminated  the  ftrength  of  the  celebrated  coa-  Cor.fequen** 
litlon,  the  fate  and  effe(ffs  of  which  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten.  That  fatal  meafure  may  be  faid  to 
have  abfolutely  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  honourable  754 
Charles  Fox,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft:  accomplifli-  to  Mr  Foxj 
ed  ftatefmen  that  the  Britifli  nation  ever  produced. 

From  that  period,  he  was  generally  regarded  as  unfit 
to  be  trufted  with  pow*er  5  his  eloquence  ceafed  to  per- 
fuade,  and  his  counfels,  even  when  full  of  wifiiom,  were 
regarded  with  diftruft,  becaufe  his  odious  coalition  with 
Lord  North  conftantly  rofe  up  in  remembrance  againft 
him,  and  fuggefted  the  ftrongeft  fufpicions  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  a  circumftance  which  has  probably  proved  on 
fome  occafions  not  lefs  unfortunate  to  his  country  than 
to  himfelf.  The  fame  coalition  undoubtedly  had  a  to  thenar^ 
tendency  to  diminifli  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to^o”' 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  its  confidence  in  that  branch 
of  the  conftitution.  It  appeared  that  a  majority  of  that 
houfe  might  be  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of 
factious  men,  afpiring  to  perfonal  aggrandizement  or 
emolument,  and  that  in  certain  circumftances  it  might 
be  neceffary  for  the  people  at  large  to  arrange  them¬ 
felves  behind  the  throne,  to  obtain  protection  againft 
what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worft  and  moft  op- 
preffive  of  all  governments,  that  of  a  corrupted  arifto- 
cracy. 

On  the  18  th  of  May,  parliament  affembled,  and 
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the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  affured  both 
houfes  of  his  fatisfaftion  in  meeting  them,  after  recur¬ 
ring  in  fo  important  a  moment  to  the  fenfe  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  his  reliance  that  they  were  animated  by  the 
fame  fentlments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
flitution,  which  had  been  fo  fully  manifefted  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  :  He  direfled  their  attention  towards 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company ;  but  warned 
them  againft  adopting  any  meafures  which  might  affeft 
the  conflitutlon  at  home  j  and  concluded  with  expref- 
.  iing;  his  inclination  to  maintain  in  their  juft  balance 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  every  branch  in  the  leglf- 
lature. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  fpeedi- 
ly  brought  before  parliament.  On  the  24th  of  June, 
■a  bill  was  Introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  allow  the  company  to  divide  four  per  cent,  on  their 
capital  for  the  half  year  concluding  at  midfummer 
,1784.  The  necefllty  of  the  cafe  was  urged  to  juftlfy 
this  bill  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  company  ;  and  it 
was  alleged,  that  notwlthftanding  their  prefent  dlf- 
treffes,  which  were  admitted  to  be  great,  there  exifted 
a  fufficient  probability  that  their  affairs  upon  the  whole 
might  warrant  fuch  a  dividend.  The  bill  paffcd 
through  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  Mr  Pitt  brought  forward  another 
bill,  which  had  for  its  objeft  to  allow  the  company  a 
4-efpite  of  duties  due  to  the  exchequer,  to  enable  them 
to  accept  of  bills  beyond  .the  amount  prefcribed  by 
former  ftatutes,  and  to  eftablifh  the  regularity  of  thekr 
future  dividends.  This  aft  gave  rife  to  various  de¬ 
bates,  particularly,  in  confequence  of  a  queftion  put 
by  Mr  Phillip  Francis,  how  far  the  honour  of  parlia¬ 
ment  would  be  pledged  by  this  aft  to  enable  the 
Eaft  India  Company  to  make  payment  of  the  bills  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them,  in  cafe  the  funds  of  the  company 
ihould  prove  deficient.  ,Mr  Eden  alfo  endeavoured  to 
expofe  the  bil][,  by  contraftlng  the  two  diftinft  propo- 
fitlons  contained  in  it ;  the  one  for  refpiting  the  du¬ 
ties  due  by  the  company,  and  the  other  for  allowing 
the  company  to  divide  eight  per  cent.  He  alleged 
that  thefe  propofitlons  could  only  be  juftlfied  by  being 
argued  feparately,  and  by  contending  in  fupport  of  the 
firrt,  that  the  company  was  fo  poor  that  it  required 
every  pofllble  affiftance,  and  in  fupport  of  the  other, 
-that  their  aflFairs  were  fo  flourlftilng  that  they  could 
w'ell  afford  to  make  an  enormous  dividend.  .On  the 
contrary,  Mr  Pitt  contended  that  the  company  had  fuf- 
fered  like  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  empire  by  the  late 
war,  and  therefore  wanted  a  temporary  relief  j  but 
.that  they  were  ftlll  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word 
nftually  folvent  5  that  the  beft  hope  exifted  of  their 
future  profperlty,  which  rendered  the  regular  payment 
of  their  dividends  a  rational  meafure,  efpeclally  as  go¬ 
vernment  had  juft  received  intelligence  -of  peace  being 
concluded  in  the  Eaft  with  Tlppoo  tlie  fon  of  Hyder 
Ally.  This  aft  alfo  paffed  into  a  law  j  and  Mr  Pitt, 
ftill  farther  to  fupport  the  Eaft  India  Company,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  diminifh  the  duty  upon  tea  for  the 
fake  of  preventing  fmuggling,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
fubftitute  what  has  been  called  the  commutation  tax, 
or  a  tax  upon  windows.  The  amount  of  the  revenue 
raifed  from  tea  W&s  between  700,000!.  and  8oo,oool. 
and  the  objeft  of  this  new  aft  was  to  proportion  it 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  raife  upon  that  article  in  future  no 
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more  than  169,000!.  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  fell  1 3  millions  of  pounds  of  tea, 
inftead  of  five  millions  and  a  half.  Upon  this  and 
the  former  bills,  by  which  fuch  extenfive  favours  were 
conferred  upon  the  Eaft  India  Company,  Mr  Fox  ani¬ 
madverted  at  different  times  with  great  feverlty  ;  he 
afferted,  that  confiderlng  the  tenor  of  thefe  bills  and 
the  conduft  of  admlniftratlon  during  the  whole  feflion, 
it  was  palpable  that  they  were  wholly  under  the  dl- 
reftlon  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  making  rapid  ftrides,  after  having  defpolled 
and  enflaved  many  millions  of  men  in  a  diftant  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  under  their  fway.  The  afts  paffed,  however.  New  Indi* 
and  received  the  royal  affent.  In  themfelves  they  were  hdl  by  Mr 
fubordinate  to  the  bill  for  regulating  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  This  aft, 
though  framed  upon  the  fame  model  with  that  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr  Pitt  in  the  laft  parliament,  yet  differed 
from  it  in  feveral  points.  The  powers  of  the  board  of 
controul  were  enlarged.  In  cafes  of  urgency  and 
fecrecy,  the  board  were  authorized  to  tranfmlt  their 
own  orders  to  India,  without  their  being  fubjeft  to  the 
revifion  of  the  court  of  dlreftors.  It  alfo  veiled  in  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  an  abfolute 
power  over  the  other  prefidencles  in  tranfaftlons  with  the 
country  powers,  and  in  all  applications  of  the  revenues 
and  forces  in  time  of  war.  The  receiving  of  prefents 
was  declared  to  be  extortion  and  dlfobedlence  of  orders, 
and  all  corrupt  bargains  to  be  mifdemeanours,  and  pu- 
nlftiable  as  fuch.  The  company’s  fervants  were  requir- 
^ed  on  their  return  to  England,  to  lodge  in  the  exchequer 
a  ftatement  upon  oath  of  their  whole  property.  For  the 
effcftual  punllhment  of  crimes  committed  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  a  new  court  of  juftice  was  conftltuted,  con- 
•fifting  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  three  coUrts, 
four  peers  taken  by  lot  from  a  lift  of  twenty-fix, 
chofen  at  the  commencement  of  every  feflion  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  fix  commoners  out  of  a  lift  of  forty  mem¬ 
bers  chofen  in  like  manner. 

Mr  Francis  oppofed  in  ftrong  terms  the  general 
principle  of  this  bilk  He  fald  that  by  the  confeflion 
of  all  parties,  the  court  of  dlreftors  were  too  weak  to 
inforce  their  own  orders.  To  remedy  this  weaknefs  a 
xlafliing  power  was  created,  nominal  on  the  part  of  the 
dlreftors,  real  on  the  part  of  admlniftratlon.  This  he 
reprobated  as  injudicious,  declaring  that  mere  forms 
were  of  no  ufe,  and  ought  not  to  fubfift  when  a  confti- 
tution  W'as  effentially  altered.  Mr  Fox  affirmed,  as 
formerly,  that  this  propofed  board  of  controul  violated 
the  privileges  of  the  India  Company,  no  lefs  than 
the  enaftments  of  his  bills  had  done,  while  it  increafed 
in  a  greater  degree  the  dangerous  influence  of  the 
crown.  He  treated  with  great  contempt  the  new  court 
of  judicature,  which  he  faid  might  fairly  be  called  a  ^ 

be3  of  juftice,  as  juftice  would  fleep  upon  it,  and  there¬ 
by  imbitter  the  calamities  of  India,  by  removing  all 
fear  of  punifliment-  Upon  the  queftion  whether  the 
bill  ftiould  be  referred  t®  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe,  the  minifter  was  fupported  by  276  voices,  a- 
gainft  61. 

When  the  bill  came  to  be  difeuffed  In  the  committee, 

Mr  Pitt  afted  in  a  manner,  which  afterwards  on  many 
occafions  ferved  to  diftlngullh  his  mode  of  tranfafting 
the  national  bufinefs  from  that  adopted  by  former  mi- 

nifters. 
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Britain,  nlf^ers.  Inflead  of  coming  forward  like  the  leader  of 
a  party,  with  a  meafure  complete  in  all  its  parts,  which 
was  to  receive  the  firm  fupport  of  his  adherents,  Mr 
Pitt  not  only,  of  himfelf,  propofed  fome  effential  alter¬ 
ations,  but  adopted  thofe  fuggefted  by  others,  whether 
his  friends  or  his  antagonifts.  In  the  committee,  the 
power  of  ilTuing  orders,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  was  limi¬ 
ted  to  the  cafe  of  the  court  of  diredors  negleftlng  to 
tranfmit  difpatches  to  the  board,  after  fourteen  days 
notice,  upon  any  fubjecl  the  board  might  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  take  up.  The  directors  were  alfo  empowered 
to  eleft  a  fecret  committee  of  three  members,  to  com¬ 
municate  wdth  the  board  concerning  fuch  orders  as  the 
board  might  of  its  own  authority  tranfmit  to  India. 
The  appointment  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  was  withdrawn  from  his  majefty,  and  left  with 
the  company,  together  with  the  negative  upon  nomi¬ 
nations  in  general.  Mr  Dempfter  and  Mr  Eden 
ftrongly  reprobated  the  inquifitorial  fpirit  of  that  pro- 
vifion  of  the  bill,  by  which  perfons  returning  from 
India  wxre  required  to  give  an  account  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  upon  oath.  Mr  Samuel  Smith  fuggefted  that 
merchants  in  particular  Qiould  be  exempted  from  this 
inquifition,  and  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Pitt  exprefled  their 
willingnefs  to  admit  the  alteration  5  but  Lord  North 
having  contended  that  this  would  make  the  matter 
worfe,  by  pointing  out  to  the  public  a  certain  clafs  of 
individuals  as  fubjedls  of  fufpiclon,  Mr  Pitt  relinquifh- 
ed  the  whole  caufe.  Mr  Pitt  himfelf,  alfo,  brought 
forward  fome  amendments  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
new  tribunal.  As  the  claufes  originally  flood,  the 
right  of  accufation  refted  folely  with  the  attorney  gene¬ 
ral,  or  the  company.  Inflead  of  this  limitation,  au¬ 
thority  was  given  to  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to 
move  the  court  of  king’s  bench  for  an  information. 
This  court  was  alfo  authorized  to  iflue  commiflions  to 
the  courts  in  India,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  depofi- 
tions.  The  directors  of  the  company,  and  perfons  re¬ 
turning  from  India,  were  now  excluded  from  the  judi¬ 
cature  that  was  to  be  ere£led.  When  the  various 
amendments  were  reported  to  the  houfe,  Mr  Sheridan 
treated  the  alterations  that  the  bill  had  undergone  with 
a  degree  of  ridicule,  which  proved  extremely  ofFenfive 
to  the  minifter.  He  remarked  that  21  new  claufes 
were  added,  which  were  diflinguiflied  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  j  and  he  requefled  fome  gentlemen  to  fug- 
geft  three  more,  to  complete  the  horn-book  of  the  mi- 
nifiry.  He  faid  the  w’hole  bill  was  a  contention  of 
two  parties,  the  crown  and  the  company,  to  outrun 
each  other.^  The  company  remonflrated  againft  the 
bill  as  it  originally  flood,  becaufe  orders  were  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  India  without  their  confent.  To  pleafe 
them,  they  were  to  have  a  fecret  committee  of  three 
directors  j  but  the  company  w’ere  not  a  whit  nearer 
their  objeft,  for  the  committee  were  fworn  to  fecrecy. 
They  miglit  be  prefent  at  a  court  of  direaors,  and  fee 
meafures  carrying  on  diametrically  oppofite  to  what 
they  knew  had  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  controul, 
without  being  able  to  apply  any  other  remedy  than  a 
nod,  or  a  wink,  or  a  fhake  of  the  head,  to  intimate  that 
they  knew  fomething  they  dared  not  to  divulge.  Mr 
Fox,  again,  affirmed  with  great  acrimony  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  prefent  meafures  was  to  facrifice  to  the 
Ealt  India  Company  all  that  was  dear  to  us,  for  the 
corrupt  infiuence  and  under-hand  fupport  of  the  nre- 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II.  ^ 
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fent  admlniflration,  and  to  eftabllffi  an  Indian  govern- 
ment  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  The  bill  finally  ' 
palTed  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  it  was  oppofed  by  Lord  Vifcount 
Stormont  and  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  upon  principles 
fimilar  to  thofe  upon  which  it  had  been  refifled  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  j  but  the  minority  there  was  ex  ¬ 
tremely  feeble  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  bill  paf- 
fed  on  the  9th  of  Augufl,  though  it  was  proteiled  a- 
gainft  by  a  few  noblemen,  as  ineffeflual  in  its  provi- 
fions,  unjuft  in  its  inquifitorial  fpirit,  and  unconftitu- 
tional,  as  abolifhing  in  certain  inftances  the  trial  by 


jury. 

All  this  while  Mr  Pitt’s 


_  bill  was  little  noticed  by  Mr  Pitt’s 
the  public  at  large.  The  popularity  of  his  name  was 
extremely  high.  The  coalition  had  become  fo  odious, 
that  the  miniftry  by  whom  it  had  been  fuperfeded, 
were  regarded  by  the  nation  with  the  moft  implicit  con¬ 
fidence,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing 
mull:  be  fafe  in  their  hands.  Neither  could  the  moil 
diftinguiffied  talents  refcue  the  leaders  of  oppofitioii 
from  general  negleft.  This  was  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  cafe  with  Mr  Burke,  wffiofe  rich,  various,  and 
exuberant  eloquence,  in  competition  with  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  falls  ffiort,  could  not  now  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  houfe  of  commons  even  the  appearance 
of  attention.  Early  in  July,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  informed  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  chief  judge  of  the  fupreme  court  of 
jultice  at  Bengal,  had  arrived  in  England,  in  confe- 
quence  of  being  recalled  by  his  majefty,  purfuant  to  an 
addrefs  of  that  houfe.  I'he  acute  fenfibility,  or  power¬ 
ful  imagination  of  Mr  Burke,  had  induced  him  to  in- 
tereft  himfelf  greatly  in  the  fuflferings  of  the  natives  of 
India  under  the  Britifti  government.  He  now  in  vain 
called  on  the  miniftry  to  inforce  the  relolutions  of  the 
houfe,  refpe6ling  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  by  bringing  him  to 
trial.  He  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  introduce  as  the 
fubjeft  of  deliberation  the  reports  of  the  committees  of 
the  former  parliament  refpefting  Indian  affairs;  but  he 
was  either  defeated  wnth  little  reply,  by  a  motion  for 
the  order  of  the  day,  or  overpowered  and  filenced  by 
the  loud  and  continual  clamour  of  the  houfe. 

During  the  prefent  leffion  it  was  found  neceffary  to  Finance, 
have  recourfe  to  a  loan  of  fix  millions,  to  fettle  the  re¬ 
maining  expences  of  the  American  war.  The  naval 
eftabliftiment  was  at  the  fame  time  fixed  on  a  higher  fcale 
than  in  former  years  of  peace.  The  number  of  fea- 
men  and  marines  was  26,000,  but  the  military  force 
was  not  large,  as  it  did  not  exceed  17.500  men  for 
guards  and  garrifons.  Several  new  taxes  were  impofed 
upon  linen  and  cotton  manufaflures,  hats,  paper, 
candles,  bricks,  poftage  of  letters,  horfes,  hackney- 
coaches,  perfons  dealing  in  excifeable  commodities, 
and  perfons  engaging  in  the  amufement  of  ffiooting 
game  or  hunting.  Thefe  taxes  in  general  met  with 
little  oppofit’on. 

The  feffion  clofed  with  a  motion,  brought  forward Reftoradon 
by  Mr  Dundas,  for  the  reftoration  of  the  eftates  for-ofScotilh 
feited  in  Scotland,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  to  the 
feendants  or  other  heirs  of  the  rebels.  As  this  mea-^^^^^'* 
fure  had  for  its  obje£l  the  relief  of  individuals,  whofe 
unequivocal  attachment  and  loyalty  to  his  prefent  ma¬ 
jefty,  and  his  family,  could  not  be  fuppoled,  even  in  a  lefs 
lioeral  and  lefs  enlightened  age  than  the  prefent,  to 
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‘Britain,  be  tainted  or  afre6led  by  the  crimes  of  their  anceftors  j 
it  met  with  the  perfeft  approbation  of  the  commons. 
In  the  houfe  of  lords,  however,  it  was  oppofed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  both  on  the  ground  of  its 
impolicy  and  partiality.  It  was  impolitic,  he  faid,  as  far 
as  it  rendered  nugatory  the  fettled  maxim  of  the  Bri- 
tiili  conftitution,  that  treafon  was  a  crime  of  fo  deep 
a  dye,  that  nothing  was  adequate  to  its  punilhment  but 
the  total  eradication  of  the  perfon,  the  name,  and  the 
family,  out  of  the  fociety  which  he  had  attempted  to 
hurt.  This  was  the  wifdom  he  faid  of  former  times. 
But 'if  a  more  enlightened  age  chofe  to  relax  from  the 
cllablifhed  feverity,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  gravity  and  deliberation.  It  was,  he  faid,  partial, 
becaufe  the  eftates  forfeited  in  1715,  and  which  were 
forfeited  upon  the  fame  grounds  and  principles  as  thofe 
in  1745,  were  paffed  over  in  filence,  whilil  even  a  per¬ 
fon  who  had  forfeited  in  1690,  was  included  in  the 
provilion.  The  bill,  however,  pafled  the  lords,  and 
received  the  royal  affent. 

At  this  time  the  Britifli  nation  enjoyed  peace  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  public  attention  being  no 
aeroftauc  excited  by  national  efforts,  or  the  enterprifes 

1  itions.^^  political  fa£lion,  was  eafily  dire^Ied  to  objedls  of 
lefs  importance.  Of  this  nature  was  a  French  inven¬ 
tion,  that  of  air-balloons  or  the  art  of  aeroftation,  which 
has  hitherto  proved  of  more  curiofity  than  utility,  but 
which  at  this  period  ferved  greatly  to  amufe  the 
world.  In  France,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Montgolfier,  manufacturers  of  paper,  conceived  the 
idea  of  fending  up  a  bag  or  balloon  full  of  heated  air, 
and  in  repeated  trials  it  afeended  to  a  confiderable 
height.  M.  de  Rofier  appears  to  have  been  the  firff 
who,  in  November  1783,  undertook  to  fly  through 
the  air,  without  having  the  balloon  fecured  by  ropes, 
in  company  with  the  marquis  d’Arlandes.  Inflammable 
air,  procured  from  the  decompofitlon  of  water  by 
means  of  fulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings,  or  zinc,  was 
next  ufed  to  fill  a  balloon  made  of  varniflied  filk,  with 
which  Meffrs  Charles  and  Robert  afeended  to  the  af- 
tonifhment  of  the  people.  Vincenzo  Lunardi,  an  Ita¬ 
lian,  was  the  firff  who  ventured  to  gratify  the  Britifli 
populace  with  a  fimilar  fpeClacle.  He  afeended  re¬ 
peatedly  into  the  atmofphere,  from  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places,  and  on  each  occafion  was  carried  to 
confiderable  diflances  in  the  direClion  of  the  wind. 
Various  other  perfons  imitated  this  example,  and  on 
the  1 6th  of  October  of  this  year,  Mv  Blanchard,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Dr  Jefferies,  afeended,  by  the  aid  of  a  bal¬ 
loon,  from  Dover,  and  having  foared  over  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  arrived  fafely  in  France.  This  art,  together  with 
the  intrepidity  of  the  individuals  who  praClifed  it,  ex¬ 
cited  much  admiration  at  the  time  ;  but  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  giving  to  the  balloon  that  dlreCtion  in  its  pro- 
grefs  which  the  traveller  might  wifti,  together  with 
the  extraordinary  danger  attending  it,  fpeedily  brought 
^  it  into  negleCl. 

Me^mg  of  Parliament  again  affembled  on  the  25th  of  Jan.  1785. 
parliament.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  the  objeCl  particularly 
lecommended  to  the  attention  of  both  houfes,  was  the 
final  adjuffment  of  the  commercial  Intercourfe  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Farther  meafures  to  pre¬ 
vent  fmuggling  were  recommended,  together  with  at¬ 
tention  to  the  regulation  of  the  public  offices  of  the 
kingdom.  The  firff  bufinefs  that  w^as  taken  up,  and 


which  w^as  dlfcuffed  with  great  warmth,  related  to  the  Britain, 
choice  of  two  members  of  parliament  for  Weftminffer,  ^  ^ 

at  the  late  general  eleClion.  On  that  occafion  Lord 
Hood,  Mr  Fox,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  offered  them- fter  feru- 
felvcs  as  candidates.  Lord  Hood  eafily  carried  his  tiny. 
eleClion,  but  between  the  other  candidates  the  conteff 
was  carried  on  with  unexampled  obffinacy.  The  en- 
gaging  manners  of  Mr  Fox,  wffio  had  for  fome  time  re- 
prefented  the  city  of  Weftminffer  in  parliament,  ena-  * 

bled  him  at  the  prefent  period,  notwithftanding  the 
general  unpopularity  of  the  coalition,  to  engage  with 
ultimate  fuccefs  in  this  conteff.  After  the  eleClidn 
had  continued  upwards  of  fix  weeks,  it  was  concluded 
on  the  17th  May  1784,  leaving  a  majority  of  235 
votes  in  favour  of  Mr  Fox.  The  high  bailiff  at  this 
time  (being  the  very  day  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
writ  for  the  eleClion)  granted,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir 
Cecil  Wray,  a  ferutiny  into  the  votes  which  he  had 
taken.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  protefted  againft 
by  Mr  Fox  and  feveral  of  the  eleClors.  Immediately  on 
the  meeting  of  the  new^  parliament,  the  conduCl  of  the 
high  bailiff,  in  granting  a  ferutiny  under  the  above  clr- 
cumftances,  was  vehemently  attacked  by  oppofition, 
and  no  lefs  vehemently  defended  by  adminiftration. 

The  fubjeCl  was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  houfe, 
by  petitions  from  the  parties,  and  by  motions  of  Mr 
Fox  and  his  friends  ;  for  that  gentleman,  in  the  mean 
time,  fat  in  the  houfe  as  a  member,  having  been  elec¬ 
ted  under  the  Influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  for  a 
diftriCl  of  boroughs  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  on 
a  motion  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  refolved  by  a  con¬ 
fiderable  majority,  “  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Weft¬ 
minffer  do  proceed  in  the  ferutiny  with  all  praClicable 
difpatch.”  In  the  beginning  of  February  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  year,  the  bufinefs  w’as  refumed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  The  ferutiny  had  continued  eight  months, 
and  two  parifhes  out  of  feven  had  only  been  feru- 
tinized,  fo  that  it  was  admitted  that  probably  more 
than  two  years  longer  would  be  neceffary  to  finilh  the 
ferutiny.  In  the  mean  time,  of  the  votes  for  Mr  Fox 
71  had  been  objeCled  to  in  the  firff  parifli,  and  the 
objeClions  had  been  fuftained  only  againft  25  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  fame  pariffi,  out  of  32  votes  for  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  that  had  been  objeCled  to,  27  w’ere  declared  il¬ 
legal.  In  the  fecond  pariffi,  the  ferutiny  of  which 
was  not  finiffied,  Mr  Fox  had  loft  80  voters,  and  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  60.  On  the  8th  of  February,  MrWelbore 
Ellis  moved  that  a  return  of  the  eleClion  be  immediately 
made  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Weftminffer.  This  motion, 
together  with  others  which  followed  it,  gave  rife  to  a 
variety  of  debates  of  little  importance  to  general  hi- 
ftory.  Atlaft,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  motion  having 
been  repeated  by  Mr  Sawbridge,  it  w’as  carried  on  a 
divifion  of  162  againft  124,  and  Lord  Hood  and  Mr 
Fox  were  returned  as  members  for  Weftminffer. 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  the  attention  of  the  houfe  Debts  of 
of  commons  was  called  by  a  motion  of  Mr  Fox  to 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  Thc^ 
ffatute  which  Mr  Pitt  had  brought  forward  during  the 
the  preceding  fummer,  authorized  in  general  terms  the 
court  of  direClors  to  eftablifh,  in  concert  with  the  na¬ 
bob,  funds  for  the  payment  of  luch  of  his  debts  as 
fhould  appear  to  be  juftly  due.  The  court  of  direc¬ 
tors  accordingly  ordered  the  council  at  Madras  to  in- 
veftigate  thefe  debts ,  but  the  board  of  coiitroul,  wdth 
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paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  Mr  Dun- 
das  undertook  in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  defence  of 
the  board  of  controul.  He  treated  wdth  ridicule  a  de¬ 
claration  made  by  Mr  Francis  during  the  debate,  that 
rumours  were  abroad,  of  a  collufion  between  the  board 
of  controul  and  the  creditors  of  1777.  He  faid  it  was 
not  the  firft  time  that  his  condudf  had  been  mifrepre- 
fentcd.  It  had  been  faid,  juft  with  the  fame  degree 
of  truth,  that  he  had  received  a  very  large  fum  of 
money  from  an  honourable  baronet  (Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold)  on  a  particular  occafion.  He  had  flept  perfec¬ 
tly  quiet  and  fcrene  under  the  former  charge,  and  he 
trufted  he  ftiould  preferve  his  temper  equally  unruftled 
under  the  prefent  accufation*  He  juftified  the  w’hole 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts.  One  fet  of  debts  incur¬ 
red  in  1767  conftfted,  he  faid,  of  money  borrowed  by 
thenabobofthe  nabob  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  36  per  cent,  intereft, 
to  pay  off  a  fum  due  by  the  nabob  to  the  company, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  and  the  in¬ 
tereft  had  afterw'ards  been  reduced  to  10  percent.  The 
fecond  branch  of  the  nabob’s  debts  had  arifen  from 
fums  borrowed  to  pay  off  his  own  cavalry,  which  the 
company  had  ordered  him  to  reduce,  but  which  he  was 
unable  to  difmifs  from  w’ant  of  money  to  pay  their  ar¬ 
rears.  He  borrowed  thi^  money,  and  the  company 
engaged  its  credit  for  the  loan,  A  third  clafs  of  debts, 
incurred  or  confolidated  in  1777,  were  acknowledged 
by  the  nabob  to  be  valid,  and  were  only  approved  of 
by  the  board  of  controul,  fubje61;  to  his  objeftions,  or  to 
objeflions  by  the  company  or  the  reft  of  the  creditors. 
Mr  Bute’s  Burke,  in  a  fpeech  containing  a  full  inveftigation 

ebjeeffions  of  the  fubjefl,  ftated,  that,  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
to  the  na-  Britiffi  power  in  India,  Madras  and  its  dependencies 
bob  s  debts.  one  of  the  moft  flouriftiing  territories  in  Afia; 

but  fmee  that  time  it  had  fo  declined,  by  the  annual 
drain  to  England  of  nearly  a  million  fterling,  made 
by  private  gentlemen,  that,  in  the  year  1779,  not  one 
merchant  of  eminence  w^as  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Beffdes  this  annual  accumulation  of  wealth,  tranf- 
mitted  to  Europe,  it  appeared  that  the  nabob  had  con- 
tra61:ed  a  debt  with  the  company’s  fervants,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  888,oool.  fterling,  which,  in  the  year  1767, 
was  fettled  at  an  intereft  of  10  per  cent.  About  the 
fame  time  the  court  of  dire6lors  w^ere  further  informed, 
that  one  million  fterling  had  been  lent  by  Britifh  fubjecls 
to  the  merchants  of  Canton  in  China  j  and  that  this  fum 
bore  an  intereft  of  24  per  cent.  In  the  year  1777,  a 
fecond  debt  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  amounting  to 
2,400,000!.  was  fettled  at  1 2  per  cent  Intereft  5  to  this 
was  added  another  debt,  called  the  Cavalry  deht^  of 
i6o,oool.  at  the  fame  intereft.  The  whole  of  thefe 
four  capitals,  amounting  to  4,440,000!.  produced  at 
their  feveral  rates,  annuities  amounting  to  623,000!. 
a  year,  more  than  half  of  which  ftood  chargeable  on 
the  public  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  Thefe  annuities, 
equal  to  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom,  were  poffeffed  by 
a  fmall  number  of  individuals  of  no  confequence,  fitua- 
tion,  or  profeftion.  Mr  Burke  admitted  that  the  loan 
of  1 767  was  the  faireft,  as  he  could  convift  it  of  no¬ 
thing  worfe  than  the  moft  enormous  ufury.  I’he  intereft 
at  36  per  cent,  was  firft  paid,  then  25,  then  20,  and 
laftly  the  intereft  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent;  but  that 
all  along  the  intereft  had  been  added  to  the  principal, 
fo  that  of  8B8,oool.  Mr  Burke  doubted  whether  the 


money.  VV  itli  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cavalry  debt,  Mr  Burke  ftated  the  fa^s 
to  be  the  following,  Inftead  of  ready  money,  the  Eng- 
llfli  money-jobbers  engaged  to  pay  the  nabob’s  cavalry 
in  bills  payable  in  four  months,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  immediately  at  leaft  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  but  probably  two,  that  being  the  rate  generally 
paid  by  the  nabob;  and  the  receipt  of  a  territorial  re¬ 
venue  for  that  purpofe  was  afligned  to  them.  Inftead 
of  four  months,  it  w^as  upwards  of  two  years  before 
the  arrears  of  the  cavalry  were  difeharged  ;  and, 
being  during  all  this  time  in  the  conftant  receipt 
of  the  afligned  revenue,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  they  paid  off  the  nabob’s  troops  with  his  own  mo¬ 
ney.  With  re(‘pe6I  to  the  debt  of  1777,  Mr  Burke 
obferved  that  in  different  accounts  the  principal  fum 
rofe  from  1,300,000!.  to  2,400,000!.  and  that  the 
creditors  had  never  appeared  the  fame  in  any  two  lifts. 
In  the  year  1781,  they  were  fatished  to  have  25  per 
cent,  at  once  ftruck  off  from  the  capital,  yet  they 
were  now  to  obtain  payment  of  the  whole.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  all  thefe  claims,  Mr  Burke  afferted  that  the 
nabob  and  his  creditors  "were  not  adverfaries  but  col- 
lufive  parties  ;  that  in  fa(ff  when  the  nabob  of  Aicot 
gave  an  acknowledgement  of  debt  to  an  European,  he 
received  no  money,  and  did  nothing  more  than  endea¬ 
vour  to  fupport  his  own  influence  over  the  fervants  of 
the  company  by  receiving  them  into  his  pay.  Mr 
Fox’s  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cbnduA  of  the 
board  of  controul  on  this  occafion,  in  fupportiiig  thefe 
debts,  was  negatived  on  a  divifion  by  364  againft  69, 
The  fame  motion  was  made  on  the  fame  day,  with 
fimilar  fuccefs,  by  the  earl  of  Carliffe,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords. 


El  tt.\i 
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Mr  Pitt  had  come  into  office  with  the  Angular  geed  Mr  Pitt 
fortune  of  being  highly  approved  of  by  the  nation 


at  large,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  w^as  felcfted  to 


a  parlia 


fupport  the  royal  prerogative  and  authority,  againft  ^ 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  then  poffeffed 
by  the  coalition.  It  is  alw^ays  difficult  for  the  human 
mind  to  fet  popular  approbation  at  defiance,  and  the 
love  of  it  feldom  fails  to  gain  ftrength  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  it  has  once  been  enjoyed. 
Accordingly  it  became  one  of  the  features  of  Mr  Pitt’s 
conduiff,  to  attempt  at  all  times,  if  poftible,  to  reconcile 
the  fervices  expedfed  from  him  by  the  crown  with  the 
purfuit,  or  at  leaff  with  the  apparent  purfuit,  of  whatever 
meafure  happened  for  the  time  to  be  the  objeft  of  po¬ 
pular  applaufe.  The  attempt  to  procure  a  reform  of 
the  reprefentaticJii  of  the  people  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  w^as  one  of  thefe  objedfs.  He  had  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  while  a6liijg  in  oppofition,  and  now  after 
he  had  become  the  firft  miniftcr  of  the  crown,  he  ftill 
undertook  to  ftand  forward  as  its  advocate.  Every 
candid  writer  of  hiffory  muff  be  fenfible  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  details  w^hich  he  is  able  to  give  of 
the  caufes  which  produce  or  regulate  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  occurrences.  Thefe  are  fometimes  brought  to 
light  in  a  future  age,  but  on  many  occafions  they  re¬ 
main  perpetually  unknowm.  In  what  W’ay%  or  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  wdiat  explanations,  Mr  Pitt  contrived  to  re¬ 
tain  the  confidence  of  bis  mafter,  wdiile  at  the  fame 
time  he  ftood  forward  as  the  champion  of  a  reform, 
wdiich  no  body  imagined  acceptable  at  court,  we  do 
not  knotv.  It  is  certain,  how^ever,  that  after  Mr  Pitt 
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attained  to  the  chief  place  in  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  ftill  continued  to  correfpond  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  advocates  for  parliamentary  reform,  whofe  meet¬ 
ings  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  attend.  In  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  Mr  Wyvil,  prelident  of  a  committee  of 
Vorkftiire  gentlemen,  who  had  embarked  in  this  caufe, 
it  was  dated  that  Mr  Pitt  had  given  authority  to  de¬ 
clare  “  that  he  would  bring  forward  the  fubjedl  of  a 
parliamentary  reform,  as  early  as  poflible  in  the  fef- 
fion  5  that  he  would  fupport  his  intended  proportions 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  ftrcngth  j  and  that  he  w^ould  exert 
his  whole  power  and  credit,  as  a  man  and  as  a  minlf- 
ter,  honeftly  and  boldly  to  carry  fuch  a  fyftem  as 
fliould  place  the  conftituUon  on  a  footing  of  permanent 
fecurity.”  Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fefHon,  in  the  debates  on  the  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
when  the  fubjeft  was  alluded  to,  Mr  Pitt  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  that  on  this  bufinefs  he  laboured 
incelTantly.  It  was  that  which  of  all  others  was  near¬ 
ed  his  heart,  but  at  that  early  period  of  the  fedion  to 
date  his  plan  fpeclfically  was  impodible.  Much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  and  his  ideas  wxre  not  matured. 
A  reform  in  parliament  comprehended,  he  faid,  a  great 
variety  of  conliderations.  It  related  to  the  eflentials 
and  the  vitals  of  the  conditution.  In  this  path  he  was 
determined  to  tread,  but  he  knew  with  what  tender- 
nefs  and  circumfpeftion  it  became  him  to  proceed  j  and 
he  would  requed  the  houfe  to  come  to  the  fubjedl,  un¬ 
influenced  by  any  of  the  fchemes  and  hypothefes  that 
had  hitherto  been  fuggeded. 

It  was  not  till  the  i8th  of  April,  that  Mr  Pitt  called 
the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  this  important  fubjedl. 
He  declared  himfelf  aware  of  the  pertinacity  he  mud 
expedl  to  encounter,  in  propoling  a  plan  of  reform  j  but 
he  entertained  more  fangulne  hopes  of  fuccefs  than  for¬ 
merly,  becaufe  there  never  was  a  moment  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  more  enlightened  on  this  intered- 
ing  topic,  or  more  prepared  for  its  difcufTion.  He  was 
aflTiduous  to  remove  the  obje6lion  of  innovation.  An¬ 
ciently,  he  faid,  great  fludluatlons  exided  in  the  fran- 
chlfe  of  ele61ion.  The  number  of  members  had  vari¬ 
ed,  and  even  the  rcprefentatlon  of  the  counties  was  not 
uniform.  As  one  borough  decayed,  and  another  flou- 
rifhed,  the  fird  was  abolifhed,  and  the  fecond  inveded 
with  the  right.  This  arofe  from  a  maxim,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  was  entruded  to  the  crown,  that  the 
principal  places,  and  not  the  decayed  boroughs,  diould 
be  called  upon  to  exercife  the  right  of  ele<dion.  King 
James  I.  in  his  fird  proclamation  for  calling  a  par¬ 
liament,  directed  the  Iheriffs,  not  to  call  upon  fuch 
boroughs  to  fend  members,  as  were  fo  utterly  luined  as 
to  be  unentitled  to  contribute  their  fhare  to  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  county.  He  added,  that  it  was  by  the 
treaty  of  union  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  fixed,  and  that  only  from  the  date  of 
that  a(d:  was  the  diferetion  of  the  crown  upon  this 
point  at  an  end.  He  faid,  he  was  no  advocate  for  a 
revival  of  this  diferetionary  power,  but  that  the  maxim 
upon  which  it  was  founded  ought  now  to  be  carried 
into  eifeft.  The  outline  of  his  plan  was  this:  To  trans¬ 
fer  the  right  of  chufing  reprefentatlves  from  36  of  fuch 
bor  oughs,  as  had  already  fallen,  or  were  falling  into  de¬ 
cay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  fuch  chief  towns  and  cities  as 
were  at  prefent  unreprefented  :  That  a  fund  diould  be 
provided,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  to  the  owners  and 
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holders  of  fuch  boroughs,  disfranchlfed,  an  appreciated  Britain, 
compenfation  for  their  property  ;  That  the  taking  this 
compenfation  diould  be  a  voluntary  a£l  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  if  not  taken  at  prefent,  diould  be  placed  out  at 
compound  inteied,  until  it  became  an  irrefijlible  bait  to 
fuch  proprietors.  He  alfo  meant  to  extend  the  right 
of  voting  for  knights  of  the  diire,  to  copyholders  as 
well  as  freeholders.  He  confidered  one  million  as  a 
fufficient  fund  to  be  edablidied  for  purchafing  the  de¬ 
cayed  boroughs.  Befides  the  original  36,  he  intended 
to  purchafe  the  franchife  of  other  boroughs,  and  to 
transfer  the  right  of  returning  members  to  unrepre- 
fented  large  towns,  that  fnould  petition  parliament  for 
this  privilege.  Thus,  he  faid,  100  members  would  be 
given  to  the  popular  intered  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
right  of  ele(dion  extended  to  t  00,000  additional  per- 
fons.  It  might  be  faid,  he  obferved,  that  it  did  not 
become  that  houfe,  for  chimerical  fpeculations,  to  in¬ 
volve  their  condltuents  in  additional  burdens  ;  but  he 
truded,  that  in  a  matter  fo  dear  and  important  to  Eng- 
lilhmen,  they  w’ould  not  be  intimidated  by  the  clrcum- 
dance  of  the  cod.  He  conceived  the  purchafe  to  be 
above  all  price.  It  was  a  thing  for  which  the  people 
of  England  could  not  pay  too  dear.  Alluding  to  the 
American  war,  he  aiked  if  the  nation  would  have  dif¬ 
fered  the  calamities  to  which  it  had  lately  been  expofed, 
if  there  had  always  been  a  houfe  of  commons,  the  faithful 
dewards  of  the  intered  of  their  country,  the  diligent 
checks  on  the  adminidration  of  the  finances,  the  conditu- 
tional  advifers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  legidature, 
and  the  deady  and  uninfluenced  friends  of  the  people  of 
England  ?  Mr  Pitt  was  aware  that  there  was  a  fort  of 
fqueamifhnefs  and  coynefs  in  that  houfe,  in  talking  of 
what  might  be  the  proper  confideration  for  the  pur-, 
chafe  of  a  franchife.  Out  of  doors  it  was  pretty  well 
underdood,  that  men  had  no  great  obje£lion  to  nego- 
clate  the  fale  and  the  purchafe  of  feats.  But  he  would 
afk,  was  it,  after  all,  fuch  an  infult  to  an  Englifhman, 
to  afk  him  to  fell  his  invaluable  franchife  ?  was  there 
any  immorality  in  receiving  a  pecuniary  confideration 
for^^the  cedion  of  a  valuable  benefit  to  our  country  ? 

Mr  Fox  difapproved  of  purchafing  from  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  a  borough,  the  property  of  the  whole, 
and  of  holding  out  pecuniary  temptations  to  an  Eng- 
lilhman  to  relinquidi  his  franchife,  though  he  declared 
himfelf  a  friend  to  the  general  principle  of  a  more  e- 
quitable  rcprefentatlon.  Mr  Wilberforce  fupported 
Mr  Pitt’s  propofal,  for  this  reafon  in  particular,  that 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  rcprefentatlon  of  the  decayed 
boroughs,  future  dangerous  aridocratical  coalitions 
would  be  prevented.  Mr  Pitt’s  propofal  was  warmly 
oppofed  by  Mr  Powis,  .who  alleged  that  the  people 
of  England  had  not  called  for  a  reform,  as  there  were 
only  eight  petitions  upon  the  table  ;  that  the  bufinefs,_ 
therefore,  In  which  Mr  Pitt  had  unfortunately  engaged 
himfelf,  w’as  a  volunteer  crufade,  or  a  piece  of  political 
knight-errantry.  He  denied  that  the  American  w^ar 
was  to  be  Imputed  to  the  reprefentatlves  of  boroughs  5 
and  made  the  important  remark,  that  it  was  only  in 
confequence  of  the  exidence  of  the  eledlive  franchife 
in  a  few  decayed  boroughs,  that  men  of  talents,  like 
Mr  Pitt  himfelf,  had  an  opportunity  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fervice  of  their  country.  Lord  North 
likewife  oppofed  all  change,  as  the  people  were  actual¬ 
ly  contented,  happy,  and  in  full  polTedion  of  their  li¬ 
berties, 
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berties,  which  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion,  unneceffary 
to  inquire  minutely  how  they  came  to  enjoy  thefc  ad¬ 
vantages.  Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  refufed,  by  a 
majority  of  248  againft  174. 

As  the  foie  object,  on  account  of  which  the  Englilh 
monarchs  anciently  affembled  their  parliaments,  was  to 
obtain  money  from  their  fubjeds,  fo  the  adjuftment  of 
the  public  expences,  and  levying  adequate  fupplies, 
always  continues  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  every  feflion  of  parliament.  The  prodigal  expendi¬ 
ture  that  had  taken  place  during  the  late  war,  ftill  re¬ 
quired  additional  taxes.  For  this  purpofe  new  demands 
were  made  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  for  gloves 
and  other  articles.  Attornies  were  taxed,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  on  male  fervants  and  poll  horfes  were  enlarged. 
A  tax  w^as  likewnfe  impofed  upon  retail  fiiops.  This 
ialt  tax  encountered  very  perfevering  oppofition  in  par¬ 
liament,  as  well  as  much  unpopularity  in  the  nation. 
It  was  reprefented  as  extremely  unfair,  becaufe  it  fell 
upon  a  fmali  number  of  perfons  of  an  induftrious  cha- 
rader.  Being  levied  in  proportion  to  the  fhop  rent, 
it  fell  almofl  exclufively  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  j  and  it  w’as  obferved,  that,  unlike  other  taxes, 
the  members  of  parliament  w’ho  impofed  it,  were  in  no 
hazard  themfelves  of  paying  any  part  of  it.  Of  all 
the  taxes,  however,  which  were  propofed  by  the  mmi- 
fter,  none  encountered  fuch  farcaftic  animadverfion  as 
that  upon  maid  fervants.  Mr  Pitt  was  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  not  very  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  the  other  fex,  and  accordingly  Mr  Sheridan  accufed 
him,  upon  this  occafion,  of  holding  out  a  bounty  to 
bachelors,  and  a  penalty  upon  propagation.  Sir  James 
Johnfton  and  the  earl  of  Surry  expreffed  themfelves 
with  much  humanity  on  the  fubjeft,  on  account  of  the 
unprotected  hti^tion  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  againft  whom  this  tax  was  directed  j  and  Mr 
Fox  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  avoiding  to  tax  per¬ 
fons  employed  in  works  of  domeftic  economy  and  in- 
duftry,  and  of  fubftituting  a  tax  upon  bachelors,  which 
was  accordingly  adopted. 

But  the  bufinefs  that  excited  more  attention  than 
any  other  department  of  fupply,  was  that  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.  As  early  as  the  year  1782,  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  had  planned  a  very  expenfive  fyftem  of  fortifi¬ 
cations,  for  the  purpofe  of  proteCling  the  different 
dock-yards  of  the  kingdom.  The  idea  had  originated 
from  the  alarms  occafioned  by  the  combined  fleet  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war.  The  works  had  been  for  fome 
time  carried  on,  and  the  fum  of  50,000!.  annually 
voted,  without  much  attention  being  given  to  the  fub- 
jeCf.  At  iaft,  during  the  prefent  feflion,  Mr  Holdf- 
worth,  member  for  Dartmouth,  moved,  that  an  ac¬ 
count  fliould  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  of  the  expences 
already  incurred  on  fortifications  at  Plymouth,  Portf- 
mouth,  Gofport,  Chatham,  Dover,  and  Sheernefs,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  report  of  the  probable  expence  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  fortifications  of  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth  5 
and  afterwards  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  annual  fup¬ 
ply  of  50,0001.  for  fortifications  was  oppofed.  On 
this  occafion.  Captain  James  Luttrel  of  the  navy  de¬ 
fended  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  projefl,  affertiiig,  that 
fuch  fortifications  were  iieceflary  to  protect  not  the 
kingdom  at  large,  for  that  was  not  in  view,  but  the 
principal  dock-yards  and  naval  ftores,  againft  any  fud- 
den  invafion.  He  obferved,  that  veteran  troops  only 
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could  be  oppofed  to  veteran  troops  in  the  open  field  j  Britain, 
but  w’ithin  forts  militia,  feamen,  and  almoft  any  ftout- 
fpirited  fellow,  might  be  as  ufeful  as  the  moft  experi¬ 
enced  foidier.  The  poffefTion,  for  24  hours,  of  a  fitua- 
tion  from  which  the  dock,  ftores,  and  (hipping,  might 
be  affailed  with  red-hot  fliot  and  fliells,  would  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  navy,  and  ought  to  be  guarded 
againft,  by  fortifying  the  fituations  in  which  it  might 
occur.  Thus  alfo  the  navy  W’ould  not  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  remaining  alwmys  at  home  for  the  defence 
of  our  own  ports,  but  would  be  enabled  to  leave  them 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  offenfive  w^ar.  Mr 
Courteney  oppofed  the  projedfed  fyftem  of  fortifica¬ 
tion,  together  with  Captain  M‘Bride,  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Colonel  Barre.  This  laft  gentleman  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  fuperiority  of  our  navy^  which  ought 
alw'ays  to  be  fupported,  rendered  it  unneceflary  for 
us  to  have  recourfe  to  fortification.  He  made  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond,  as  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  war,  and  as  lavifliing  away  money  upon  an 
abfurd  fyftem  of  fortification,  while  he  opprell'ed,  by 
an  ill-judged  economy,  the  corps  of  engineers  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  w^hich  w^ere  the  only  parts  of  the  army  found¬ 
ed  in  fcience  and  profeftionally  learned.  He  conclud¬ 
ed,  by  propofing,  that  a  council  of  officers  (hould  be 
confulted  on  the  fubjedl.  Mr  Pitt  defended  the  duke 
of  Richmond’s  charader,  but  agreed  to  this  laft  pro- 
pofal,  of  taking  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  officers  \ 
which  put  an  end  to  the  debate.  -7^4 

A  bill  paffed  for  better  regulating  the  office  of  the  Ads  for  re- 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  w  ithout  any  fort  of  oppofition.  A- 
nother  bill,  to  which  little  objedion  w’as  Baade,  paffed, 
for  the  better  examining  the  public  accounts  j  but  another  fices. 
bill  brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt,  forthe  general  reform  of 
public  offices,  met  with  ftrenuous  oppofition.  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  afferted,  that  it  wms  unneceffary,  as  the  treafury.  pof- 
feffed  full  power  to  make  the  reforms.  He  faid,  that 
the  bill  had  no  important  objed  in  view,  that  it  was 
a  mere  rat-catching  bill,  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of 
prying  into  vermin  abufes  \  and  Mr  Burke  following 
out  this  argument,  contrafted,  in  ftrong  terms,  the 
trifling  economy  which  was  here  propofed,  with  the 
prodigality  of  the  minifters  in  their  proceedings  re- 
fpeding  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  fandion 
they  had  given  to  the  pretended  debts  due  by  the  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot.  The  bill,  however,  was  fupported  by 
Mr  Powis  and  other  independent  members  5  and  ha- 
ving  paffed  through  both  houfes,  received  the  royal 
affent.  During  the  firft  nine  years  of  Mr  Pitt’s  admi- 
niftration,  his  mode  of  management,  in  the  treafury  Manner^in 
department,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed,  ap-  which  the 
pears  to  have  been  this  :  He  inveftigated,  with  as  revenue 
much  accuracy  as  poffible,  the  emoluments  of  all  the 
fervants  of  government,  in  the  various  departments  of  ^ 
office  throughout  the  country  j  and  wherever  it  was 
poffible  to  do  fo,  he  retrenched  the  allowances  of  the 
inferior  fervants  of  the  ftate,  with  confiderable  fe- 
verity,  leaving,  in  general,  the  higher  and  more 
confpicuous  officers  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  ufual 
emoluments.  He  introduced  a  variety  of  regulations 
to  prevent  fmuggling,  wffiich  he  fuccefsfully  repreffed  \ 
and  he  alfo  colledled  the  revenue  wfith  remarkable  at¬ 
tention  and  accuracy.  In  former  times,  the  cuftom 
wfith  Britilh  minifters  ufually  had  been,  to  impofe  a 
confiderable  number  of  taxes,  and  to  levy  thefe  taxes 
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^Bntain.  mildly.  If  the  revenue  fell  fliort,  it  was  augmented 
'  by  more  taxes  levied  in  the  fame  negligent  way.  Thus 
individuals  were  never  feverely  treated  j  and  the  col- 
le£lIon  of  the  revenue  bore  a  character  of  extreme  le¬ 
nity,  for  which  the  miniller  of  the  day  often  fullered, 
in  confequence  of  the  popular  odium  which  he  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  encountering,  by  propofing  new 
taxes.  But  under  Mr  Pitt’s  admlniftration,  the  reve¬ 
nue  w’as  collecled  in  every  department  with  greater 
flrlftnefs  •,  and  thus  he  w^as  enabled  to  obtain  large 
fums  of  money,  without  the  neceflity  of  impoflng  ma¬ 
ny  new  taxes. 

One  of  the  moll  important  efforts  of  leglflation  that 
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W’ere  made  during  the  prefent  feflion  of  parliament, 
confided  of  an  attempt  by  Mr  Pitt  to  eflablifh  a  plan 
of  commercial  union  between  the  twm  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  plan  was  propofed 
to  the  Irilh  houfe  of  commons  on  the  7th  of  February, 
by  Mr  Ord.  It  confifted  of  ten  articles,  ufually  ftyled 
the  h'ljh  propojiiions.  They  paffed  wdth  little  debate, 
and  an  addrefs  of  approbation  was  voted  to  his  maje- 
ily.  On  the  22d  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Pitt  Intro¬ 
duced  the  fubjeft  to  the  Brltlfli  houfe  of  commons. 
He  dated  the  falfe  and  oppreflive  policy  which  had 
long  been  exerclfed  by  government.  In  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land,  the  objeft  of  which  w^as  to  render  her  complete¬ 
ly  fubfervlent  to  the  intered  and  opulence  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  She  had  been  diut  out  from  every  fpecies  of 
commerce,  and  redrained  from  fending  the  produce 
of  her  own  foil  to  foreign  markets.  This  policy  had 
been  gradually  relaxed  during  the  prefent  century  : 
but  the  fydem  had  not  been  completely  reverfed  till 
%vithln  a  few  years  preceding.  Yet,  although  the  fo¬ 
reign  commerce  of  Ireland  had  been  placed  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  footing,  the  intercourfe  betwxen  the  two  countries 
had  never  been  edablidied  upon  equal  and  reciprocal 
principles.  Mr  Pitt  propofed  to  allow’  the  produce  of 
the  colonies  to  be  imported  into  Britain  through  Ire¬ 
land,  and  to  equalize  the  duties  on  the  produce  and 
manufa6lures  of  both  countries.  In  return  for  this 
conceflion,  he  wdlhed  to  flipulate,  that  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  dmuld  permanently  and  irrevocably  fecure 
an  aid  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  protecting  the 
general  commerce  of  the  empire  in  time  of  peace. 
After  fome  debates  upon  the  fubjeCl,  petitions  from 
Liverpool,  Palfley,  Glafgow’,  Manchefter,  and  other 
places,  were  prefented  againft  themeafure,  to  the  amount 
of  60  in  number,  the  confequence  of  which  w’as,  that 
from  the  16th  of  March  to  the^  1 2th  of  May,  the 
houfe  of  commons  were  almod  inceffantly  employed 
in  hearing  counfel  and  examining  wltneffes.  Certain 
exceptions  w’ere  now  Introduced  to  the  general  rule  of 
admitting  an  equal  commerce  between  the  countries. 
Corn,  meal,  flour,  and  beer,  w’ere  made  exceptions 
in  favour  of  Brltlfh  agriculture.  Various  regulations 
were  alfo  introduced,  to  fecure  an  effeClual  equality  of 
duties  upon  every  particular  objeCl  of  trade  in  both 
countries.  The  plan,  after  all  its  amendments,  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  variety  of  debates,  In  the  courfe  of 
Lord' North  which  Lord  North  exprelfed  his  wifli  for  a  complete 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  prefe- 
'  ^"th  ^  partial  fettlement,  w’hich  might  prove  the 

fource  of  perpetual  difeord.  In  the  houfe  of  lords, 
the  refolutions  were  warmly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of 
Carlifle,  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
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Sackvillc,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  They  W’ere  fuc-  Pritain. 
cefsful,  howxver,  in  both  houfes  j  but  by  this  time  a 
great  part  of  the  Iiifli  parliament  had  become  difiatis- 
fied  w’lth  the  plan.  A  majority  of  i  27  voted  in  its 
favour  in  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  108.  But  a- 
galnft  fuch  an  oppofition  adminiftration  did  not  think 
fit  to  prefs  its  adoption. 

The  American  war,  in  fome  meafure,  withdrew  the 
inclinations  of  the  Britifh  nation,  for  a  time,  from 
ideas  of  conqueft  and  military  fplendour.  Commercial 
purfuits  were  now  chiefly  valued,  and  formed  a  great 
objefl  of  purfuit,  both  wdth  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  follow  thefc  with  complete  fuccefs,  it 
w-as  neceflary  that  a  good  underftandlng  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  with  the  neighbouring  powders.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done,  though  with  fome  difHculty,  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  foreign  occurrences,  not  unworthy 
of  attention.  778 

Jofeph  II.  w'as  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  houfe  Pi ojeaed 
of  Auftrla  and  of  the  Germanic  body.  Among  the ctf 
various  proje£ls  w’hich  marked  his  reftlefs  career, 
formed  one  of  no  fmall  Importance,  which,  had  it 
been  attended  with  fuccefs,  would  fcarcely  have  failed 
to  affe6l  the  future  condition  of  the  Germanic  body. 

He  entered  fecretly  into  a  negociatlon  with  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  then  an  infirm  old  man,  for  an  exchange 
of  that  eledorate  for  the  provinces  of  the  Auftiian 
Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  were  to  be  converted 
into  a  kingdom,  and  the  future  title  w’as  to  be  that  of 
Auftrafia,  according  to  fome,  and  of  Burgundy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  It  appears,  that  Count  Roman- 
zow,  the  Ruffian  inlnifter  to  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in¬ 
formed  the  duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  nephew  and  heir 
of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  of  the  fubftance  of  this 
treaty  *,  and,  at  the  fame  time  affiired  him,  that  the 
treaty  w’ould  be  carried  into  execution,  whether  nc 
confented  to  the  exchange  or  not.  The  duke  gave 
notice  of  this  alarming  meafure  in  the  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  of  this  year,  to  the  celebrated  Frederick  II. 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  regarded  it  as  a  moft  dangerous 
projeift  to  his  own  independence,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  other  German  ftates.  He  endeavoured  inftantly 
to  fpread  an  alarm  through  Europe.  He  alleged, 
that  the  propofed  exchange  w^as  in  the  hlgheft  degree 
iniquitous  and  unfair.  The  population  on  both  fides 
was  indeed  nearly  equal  ;  but  the  extent  of  territory 
■on  the  fide  of  Bavaria,  more  than  doubled  that  of  the 
low  countries,  and  their  refpeflive  revenues  w^ere 
equally  difproportioned.  In  Bavaria,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  finance,  were  notorioufty  negledled  ^ 
w’hile,  in  the  Auftiian  Netherlands  thefe  refources 
w’ere  extended  to  their  utmoft  pitch  *,  fo  that,  while 
the  territory  wdilch  the  emperor  hoped  to  acquire  was 
capable  of  the  moft  confiderable  improvements,  that 
which  he  gave  away  might  rather  be  expelled  to  de¬ 
cline  in  political  refources.  Thefe  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  w’ere  of  little  Importance,  compared  with  the 
political  confequences  which  muft  refult  from  fuch  a 
meafure.  The  Netherlands  being  fituated  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  great  body  of  the  Auftrian  dominion, 
had  always  proved  rather  a  fource  of  weaknefs,  than 
of  ftrength  to  that  powder,  A  confiderable  revenue 
W’as  indeed  derived  from  thefe  provinces  5  but  it  w’as 
often  dearly  bought,  in  confequence  of  the  wars  occa- 
ftoned  by  the  vicinity  of  France.  Great  political  ef¬ 
forts 
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Britain,  forts  had  of  late  years  been  made 

Vienna,  to  avoid  all  future  grounds  of  quarrel  with 
the  French  monarchy.  This  had  been  accomplifhed, 
by  the  marriage  of  an  Auflrian  princefs,  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  now  king  of  France  5  and  the  relinquil'hment  of 
the  Netherlands  would  have  gone  far  towards  com¬ 
pleting  the  proje61:.  The  poflelTion  of  Bavaria,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  reft  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions,  would  have  fecured  to  the  emperor  a  chain 
of  territory  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  along  a  great 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  *,  and  w’ould  have  be- 
ftowed  upon  him  fuch  a  prepondeiancy,  as  would  have 
overturned  all  ftiadow  of  power  in  Germany  that  could 
have  reftfted  the  head  of  the  empire.  This  mighty 
country,  might  thus,  at  no  remote  period,  have  been 
confolidated  into  one  mafs,  and  Auftria  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  inftantly  ranked  in  every  fenfe  as  the  lirft 
power  in  Europe. 

Thus  Frederick  the  II.  reafoned.  Succeeding 
events  may,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  fi]fpe(ft,  that  this 
acquifition  of  ftrength  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  might 
have  proved  of  confiderable  utility  to  Europe  ^  but 
at  the  time  when  the  plan  was  propofed,  it  excited 
very  general  apprehenfions.  'I  he  treaty  for  the  ex¬ 
change  had  been  concluded  under  the  aufpices  of 
Ruftia  and  France,  and  to  them  the  king  of  Prufiia 
addrefled  his  remonftrances.  The  emperor  of  Germa¬ 
ny  and  the  eleflor  of  Bavaria,  however,  foon  found 
their  plan  fo  ftrongly  difapproved  of  by  other  powers, 
that  they  abfolutely  difav^owed  it.  The  ele<ftor,  in  the 
Munich  gazette,  and  the  emperor  by  his  ambafladors, 
aflerted,  that  they  had  never  entertained  any  defign 
of  making  fuch  an  exchange.  But  the  court  of  France, 
inftead  of  denying  the  negotiation,  contented  itfclf 
with  replying  to  the  remonftrance  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  that  the  exchange  had  been  propofed,  as  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  voluntary  arrangement  of  the  parties  5 
and,  as  the  duke  of  Deuxponts  had  rcfufed  his  con- 
fent,  the  propolitlon  of  courfe  became  fruitlefs.  The  em- 
prefs  of  Ruflia,  was  fo  far  from  concealing  her  acceftion 
to  the  meafure,  that  fhe  defended  it  as  highly  equitable. 
X-eague  to  Frederick,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himfelf  wdth 
protea  the  great  alfidulty  in  negotiating  a  league  with  the  eleflors 
Germanic  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Germanic  conftitution,  and  to  prevent  fuch  ceftions 
and  exchanges  of  territory  as  might  prove  Injurious  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  empire.  A  treaty  to  this 
purpofe  was  concluded  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  vari¬ 
ous  German  princes  acceded  to  it,  among  whom  have 
been  enumerated  the  ele£lor  of  Mentz,  the  landgrave 
of  Hefte  CalTel,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwick,  Namur,  Saxe- 
gotha,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  The  ele<ftor  of  Ha¬ 
nover  appears  to  have  entered  with  much  readinefs  in¬ 
to  the  tranfa6lion,  and  from  that  period  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  commenced  betw’een  the  courts  of 
London  and  Berlin.  By  fome  Britifh  politicians, 
however,  it  w^as  fuppofed,  that  the  oppofitlon  made  to 
the  imperial  projefl  was  unwife,  as  it  tended  to  excite 
a  fpirit  of  hoftility  againft  us  on  the  part  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
was  confidered  as  one  of  our  moft  natural  allies,  in 
confequence  of  the  ancient  hoftility  which  had  exifted 
betw’een  that  power  and  France,  and  which  was 
thought  likely  to  break  out  anew  at  fome  fu¬ 
ture  period,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  at  prefent 
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by  the  court  of  made  for  its  extinclion.  It  was  probably  in  confe-  Britain. 

quence  of  a  jealoufy  of  Britain  produced  by  this  tranf- 
adtion,  that  the  emperor  publlftied  an  edidt  totally  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  Britifli  manufadlures  into 
any  part  of  the  Auftrian  dominions.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  fummer  a  French  edidi  had  alfo  reftridlcd  the  fale 
of  various  articles  of  Britlfti  manufadlure,  particularly 
ladlery,  hoftery,  w'oollen  cloths,  and  hard-ware,  unlefs 
upon  payment  of  duties,  the  amount  of  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  To  counteradl  thefe  pro-  780 
ceedings,  by  wdiich  the  commerce  of  this  country  muft  Comraeij- 
eventually  have  been  narrowed,  commercial  treaties 
were  negotiated  with  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh 
Verfailles.  The  latter  of  thefe  w-as  undertaken  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a  provifion  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
and  the  negotiator  appointed  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  9th  of  December  was  Mr  William 
Eden.  The  acceptance  of  this  appointment  was  re- 
prefented  by  the  perfons  who  oppofed  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftratlon  as  a  fignal  example  of  political  apoftafy,  as 
it  was  faid,  that  Mr  Eden  had  not  only  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  projedlor  of  the  celebrated  coalition  in  1783,  but 
a  principal  fupporter  of  the  refclutions  made  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  againft  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Pitt 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1784. 

Parliament  met  on  the  24th  of  January  1786.  In  l^Ie^ting  of 
the  fpeech  from  the  throne  fome  notice  was  taken 
the  continental  difpute  already  mentioned,  which,  it 
w^as  faid,  had  terminated  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  threaten 
no  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  This  Relation  of 
excited  fome  debate,  in  which  Mr  Pitt  declined  enter- Britain  and 
ing  into  any  defence  of  the  Germanic  league,  ashe^^”°^^^ 
and  his  colleagues  in  office  had  mot  interfered  In 
formation  of  it.  He  faid,  that  accident  alone  had 
placed  the  fovereignty  of  Flanover  and  of  this  country 
in  the  fame  hands,  and  he  defired  to  have  it  underftood 
that  Great  Britain  w^as  by  no  means  bound  by  any 
leagues  entered  into  by  the  ele<ftor  of  Hanover.  He 
thought  the  only  way  for  Great  Britain  to  avoid  em¬ 
broiling  herfelf  in  the  quarrels  of  Hanover,  was  for  our 
adminiftration  to  remain  as  muchaspoffible  unconne6t- 
ed  with  Hanoverian  politics.  Hence,  unlefs  in  fome 
Angular  cafes,  he  did  not  account  it  incumbent  upon 
the  minifter  of  this  country  to  lay  before  parliament 
arrangements  made  by  the  advice  of  the  minifters  of 
that  ele<ftorate. 

Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  the  affairs  of 
Hanover  could  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  Britain. 

He  ftated  the  fuppofition,  that  it  fhould  hereafter  ap¬ 
pear  an  effential  a(ft  of  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  join 
the  court  of  Vienna  againft  the  league  of  the  Germanic 
princes,  and  that  the  ele^lor  of  Hanover  ftiould  appear 
as  one  of  thofe  princes  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops. 

Mr  Fox  put  the  queftion,  Whether  a  Britifh  army 
could  be  dire£led  to  a(ft  hoftllely  againft  troops  led  by 
their  fovereign  in  the  chara(fter  of  eledor  of  Hanover  ? 

He  remarked,  that  when  George  I.  purchafed  Bremen 
and  Verden  from  Denmark,  the  minifter  at  that  time, 

General  Stanhope,  ufed  precifely  the  fame  language^ 
and  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  majefty’s  conduft  refpe^Ilng  his  ele6loral 
dominions.  T  he  confequence,  however,  was,  that  the 
refentment  of  the  Sxvediffi  monarch  Charles  XII.  on 
account  of  this  tranfadlion,  threatened  Great  Britain 
with  a  moft  dangerous  invafion  ;  and  the  very  next 

yeai' 
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Britain,  year  General  Stanhope  was  under  the  neceflity  of  de- 
manding  additional  fupplies,  to  enable  his  majefty  to 
defray  the  expences  to  which  he  was  expofed  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  purchafe. 

The  firfl;  object  that  came  before  parliament,  to 
wTich  any  great  degree  of  public  attention  was  direct- 
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Richmond’s ed,  related  to  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  plan  of  fortifi- 
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cations.  In  confequence  of  the  debate  which  had 
formerly  taken  place  upon  the  fubje6t  in  the  houle  of 
commons,  the  plan  was  remitted  to  the  conhderation 
of  a  board  of  officers  on  the  13th  of  April  1785*  ^ 
duke  of  Richmond  was  appointed  prefident  of  the 
board  *,  in  confequence  of  which  General  Conway, 
Lord  Amherft,  and  Lord  Vifcount  IWnfhend,  de¬ 
clined  to  ad,  becaufe  he  w^as  their  junior  as  an  officer. 
Thofe  who  adually  affifted  w^ere  Lieutenant-generals 
Earl  Percy,  Earl  Cornwallis,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Sir 
W^illiam  Howe,  Sir  David  Lindfay,  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
Lord  George  Lennox,  and  John  Burgoyne,  together 
with  fix  major-generals.  The  naval  officers  were 
Vice-admirals  Barrington  and  Milbank,  Rear-admirals 
Graves  and  Lord  Hood,  together  with  Captains  Ho- 
tham,  Macbride,  Bowyer,  Luttrel,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond.  On  the  JOth  of 
February  Mr  Pitt  ftated  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  the  board  had  reported  to  his  majefly  their  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  plans  as  perfedly  adequate  to  the 
defence  intended,  and  as  being  at  the  fame  time  the 
lead  expenfive  in  the  conftrudion,  and  requiring  a 
fmaller  force  to  man  them  than  any  other  that  could 
be  propofed.  He  dated,  however,  that^  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  him  to  lay  before  the  public  a  matter  of 
fo  ferious  and  delicate  a  nature  as  the^  repoit  of  the 
naval  and  military  officers  refpe6ling  lo  important  a 
fubjefl  as  the  defence  of  our  dock-yards  ;  but  he  pre- 
fented  an  edimate  of  the  expence  neceffary  to  con- 
ftru£l  the  fortifications  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
board  of  engineers.  The  adverfaries  of  the  meafure 
were  not  fatisfied  with  the  withholding  entirely  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  board  of  officers.  Mr  Sheridan  contended, 
that  Mr  Pitt  migiU  very  poffibly  have  mifunderdood 
the  report,  which  might  be  liable  to  different  condruc- 
tions  j  and  in  this  remark  he  was  fupported  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Burgoyne,  who  propofed,  that  the  minider  fhould 
lay  before  the  houfe  as  much  of  the  report  as  could  be 
publifhed  without  danger  to  the  date.  He  alleged, 
that,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  a  report  in  favour  of  his 
plan,  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  propofed  hypothetical 
quedions,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  General  Burgoyne  faid,  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence,  by  mentioning  the 
hypothetical  cafes  that  had  been  dated  to  the  board, 
but  that  fome  of  them  were  as  extravagant  as  if  it  were 
afked,  “  Suppofe  by  fome  drange  convulfion  of  nature, 
that  the  draits  between  Dover  and  Calais  fhould  be 
no  more,  and  that  the  coads  fhould  meet  and  unite, 
would  it  not  be  a  politic  expedient,  and  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  fortify  the  idhmus  or  neck  of  land  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  ?”  It  appeared  during  the 
debate,  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  officers 
the  plan  had  been  oppofed  by  Earl  Percy  and  Captain 
Macbride.  This  lad  gentleman  pointedly  condemned 
the  whole  fydem,  afferting  the  utter  inutility  of  all 
kinds  of  fortification  for  the  national  defence  5  and  he 


affured  the  houfe,  that  his  opinion  was  fupported  by  ^ 
the  fandion  of  Admiral  Barrington, 

The  decifion  of  the  houfe  of  commons  refpeding  7^4 
the  whole  affair  was  delayed  till  the  end  of  February,  plan  of 
and  in  the  mean  time  adminidration  confented  to  pro-  fortifica^ 
duce  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  demanded.  The  tions# 
fubjed  was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt,  who 
propofed  the  following  refolution,  “  That  it  appeared 
to  the  houfe,  that  to  provide  efftdually  for  fecuring 
the  dock -yards  of  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth  by  a  per¬ 
manent  fydem  of  fortification  founded  upon  the  mod 
economical  principles,  and  requiring  the  fmalled  num¬ 
bers  of  troops  podible  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch 
fecurity,  was  an  effential  objed  for  the  fafety  of  the 
date,  intimately  conneded  with  the  general  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  neceffary  to  enable  the  fleet  to  ad 
with  full' vigour  and  effed  for  the  protedion  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  fupport  of  our  didant  poffeffions,  and  the 
profecution  of  offenfive  operations,  in  any  W’ar  in  which 
the  nation  might  hereafter  be  engaged.”  ^  Mr  Pitt 
fupported  the  meafure  chiefly  on  this  footing,  that 
the  protedion  of  our  dock-yards  was  apt  to  occupy  a 
part  of  the  navy  in  time  of  w^ar,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
us  to  the  neceffityof  merely  defenfive  operations;  where¬ 
as,  by  fortifying  the  dock-yards,  the  navy  might  with 
more  fafety  be  fent  to  a  didance,  which  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty  accomplifhed  in  the  late  W'ar,  when  it  was  neceffary  to 
make  a  powerful  effort  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He 
aflerted,  that  the  fortifications  propofed^  w^ould  afford  a 
cheaper  defence  to  the  dock-yards  than  could  be  obtained 
by  building  an  additional  number  of  fhips  of  war.  He 
remarked,  that  fuch  fhips  could  not  be  indefinitely  in- 
creafed,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  there  mud  exid  a 
limit  beyond  which  Great  Britain  can  neither  build 
nor  man  any  additional  veffels. 

The  oppofition  to  the  fortifications  was  opened  by  the 
country  gentlemen.  IVIr  Badard  contended,  that  the 
drongholds  now  propofed  to  be  built  would  become  femi- 
naries  for  praetorian  bands.  He  reprobated  the  idea  of 
tearing  the  enfign  of  Britifh  glory  from  the  mad-head, 
and  fixing  it  on  the  ramparts  of  a  military  garrifon.  The 
meafure  w^as  farther  oppofed  by  Sir  VHlliam  Lenox, 

General  Burgoyne,  Mr  Marfliam,  Mr  Windham,  Mr 
Courteney,  Lord  North,  and  Mr  Fox  But  it  was 
defended  by  Vifcount  Mahon,  Lord  Hood,  Sir  Charles 
Middleton,  Captains  Barclay,  Bowyer,  and  Luttrel, 

Mr  Hawkins  Brown,  and  Mr  Dundas.  Captain 
Macbride  afferted,  that  the  report  was  improperly  ob¬ 
tained;  that  the  duke  of  Richmond  rather  guided  and 
dictated  the  decifion  than  merely  prefided  inthe  af- 
fembly  ;  that  it  w^as  the  firfl  board  of  officers  in  wffiich 
both  queflion  and  anfw^er  came  from  the  prefident  and 
fenior  members  :  in  every  other  cafe  the  junior  officer 
gave  his  opinion  firfl,  but  that  this  eflablifl^.ed  mode  of 
proceeding  had  been  completely  reverfed.  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  difeuffed  the  fubjed  at  great  length.  He  con- 
tended,  that  the  whole  projed  was  utterly  unconfli- 
tutional :  that  there  was  a  great  and  important  di- 
ftinflion  betw^een  troops  feparated  from  their  fellow 
citizens  in  garrifons  and  forts,  and  men  living  fcattered 
and  entangled  in  all  the  common  duties  and  con¬ 
nexions  of  their  countrymen.  He  afferted.  that  the 
flrong  military  hold^  now  propofed,  if  maintained,  as 
they  mufl  be  in  peace,  by  full  and  difeiplined  garri¬ 
fons, 
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fons,  would  produce  tenfold  the  means  of  curbing  and 
fubdulng  the  country  that  could  arife  from  doubling 
the  prefent  eftablifliment ;  with  this  aggravation,  that 
the  naval  ftores  and  magazines,  the  fources  of  future 
navies,  the  prefervation  of  which  was  the  pretence  for 
thefe  unaflTallable  fortreifes,  w'ould  become  a  pledge 
and  hoftage  In  the  hands  of  the  crown  to  enfure  the 
unconditional  fubmiffion  of  the  nation.  He  afferted, 
that  the  fyftem  would  not  Hop  with  Portfmouth  and 
Plymouth  :  that  the  fame  board  of  officers,  going  a 
circuit  round  the  coafts  of  the  kingdom,  would  eafi- 
ly  find  abundance  of  places  neceffary  to  be  defended 
in  like  manner:  that  at  various' places  between  Chatham 
and  Sheernefs  extenfive  lines  had  actually  been  begun 
under  the  aufplces  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  which 
muft  neceflarily  be  provided  for  according  to  the  new 
fyftem. 

The  refult  of  the  debate  was,  that  upon  a  vote  the 
houfe  divided  equally,  169  being  upon  each  fide. 
The  fpeaker  gave  his  calling  vote  in  oppofitlon  to  the 
naeafure.  The  fame  queftion,  however,  w'as  revived 
on  the  17th  of  May  by  Mr  Pitt,  who  propofed,  that 
the  plan  of  fortification  fhould  flill  be  carried  on  at 
Portfmouth  and  Plymouth,  though  upon  a  more  li¬ 
mited  fcale,  amounting  in  all  to  400,000!.  Mr  Pitt’s 
motion  was  oppofed  with  much  feveiity  of  language, 
and  at  length  withdrawn.  On  the  7th  of  June,  the 
fum  of  59,7801.  was,  in  confequence  of  a  new^  eftimate, 
voted  for  the  entire  completion  of  the  works  already 
begun. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  for  fome  time 
engaged  during  this  feffion  with  a  propofal,  firft  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Charles  Marlham,  for  reducing  the 
laws  relative  to  the  militia  into  one  a6l  of  parliament, 
and  providing  for  thdr  being  annually  called  out  and 
difeiplined.  Mr  Pitt  oppofed  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  annually  •,  but  afterwards,  finding  a  different 
opinion  to  prevail,  he  confented,  on  condition  that, 
though  the  whole  number  of  men  ftiould  be  balloted 
for  and  enrolled,  only  two-thirds  fiiould  be  adually 
employed,  w'hich  would  produce  a  faving  of  40,000!. 
The  meafure  in  general  of  regularly  calling  out  the 
militia  did  not  pafs  without  opposition.  Mr  Rolle 
obferved,  that  it  had  been  found  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  gave  them  habits  of  debauchery 
and  idlenefs,  and  always  rendered  them  worfe  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety  than  they  w'ere  before.  The  militia 
bill,  after  it  had  pafled  the  commons,  did  not  pafs 
without  debate  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Lord  Vifeount 
Townftiend  had  been  the  original  mover  of  the  efta- 
bliftiment  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  confequence  of 
the  difguft  exprefled  by  the  nation,  when,  in  the  year 
1757,  a  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Heffians  ware 
brought  into  the  kingdom  for  its  Internal  fecurity. 
That  nobleman  now  enlarged  confiderably  upon  the 
fubjed.  He  mentioned  the  militia  of  Frarrce,  of 
Spain,  of  Pruffia,  and  of  the  emperor,  and  fhowed 
how  much  inferior  Great  Britain  was  to  any  of  thefe 
powers  In  this  important  eftabliftiment.  He  treated 
with  contempt  the  penurioufnefs  of  adminiftration  with 
regard  to  this  invaluable  eftablilhment,  while  the 
buildings  at  Somerfet-houfe,  the  admiralty,  and  for  the 
ordnance,  cngrolTed  fo  much  of  the  public  expenditure. 
Earl  Stanlnape  (lately  Vifeount  Mahon)  propofed  the 
following  amendment  upon  the  aft,  without  making 
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any  addition  to  the  national  expence  :  Ballot,  faid  hr,  Tn 
21,000  militia,  and  Inftead  of  five,  let  the  term  of 
their  fervice  be  fix  years.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
ballot  21,000  more;  of  this  number  call  out,  train, 
and  exercife,  only  7000  every  year.  Let  this  be  done 
in  rotation  till  the  whole  amount  of  4?,oco  men  has 
been  difeiplined,  being  double  the  number  contained 
in  the  aft.  The  propofal  w'as  only  objefted  to  bc- 
caufe  it  w'as  too  late  in  the  feffion  to  debate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill,  and  that  If  it  were  altered  in  that 
houfe  it  might  be  totally  loft.  -sr. 

I’he  fubjeft  which  the  mlnifter  probably  wiflied  Mr  Pitt's 
Ihould  make  a  principal  figure  during  this  feffion 
parliament,  was  the  propofal  of  a  finking  fund  to  be 
applied  towards  difeharging  the  public  debt.  He  had  oc- 
cafionally  mentioned  it, during  the  preceding  feffion,  as  a 
great  and  Important  national  meafure  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  forward.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  prefent 
feffion,  Mr  Pitt  moved  that  certain  papers  ftiould  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  annual  amount 
of  the  national  revenue,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
public  expenditure,  from  which  they  might  judge  of 
the  exifting  difpofable  furplus,  and  of  the  fum  it  w'ould 
be  farther  neceffary  to  provide  to  raife  the  total  to  the 
amount  requifite  to  form  the  bafis  of  the  intended  fink  ¬ 
ing  fund.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr  Pitt  propofed 
the  appointment  by  ballot  of  a  feleft  committee  of  nine 
perfons  to  examine  thefe  papers,  and  to  report  the  re¬ 
fult  to  the  houfe.  He  ftated  his  intention  to  be,  to 
take  every  poffible  ftep  to  give  complete  fatisfaftion  to 
the  nation  in  a  matter  of  fuch  general  concern  ;  and 
he  conceived  that  the  folemnity  of  a  committee,  and  the 
formality  of  a  report,  w'ould  anfwer  this  purpofe  better 
than  a  fet  of  unconnefted  papers  or  the  affirmation  of 
a  miniftcr.  The  members  elefted  into  the  committee 
were,  the  marquis  of  Graham,  Mr  William  Grenville, 

Mr  Edward  Elliot,  Mr  Rofe,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Mr 
Beaufoy,  Mr  John  Call,  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton,  the  two  latt  of  whom  had  been  the  mover  and 
feconder  of  the  addrefs  upon  the  fpeech  from  the  throne. 

After  this  committee  had  made  its  report,  Mr  Pitt,  on 
the  29th  March,  propofed  his  plan  to  the  commons  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  He  congratulated 
parliament  upon  the  profpefts  of  the  nation,  in  a  ftyle 
of  animated  eloquence.  He  remarked  that  the  country 
had  been  engaged  in  a  moft  unfortunate  war,  which 
added  fuch  accumulation  to  our  immenfe  debts,  that 
furrounding  nations,  and  many  among  ourfelves,  believ¬ 
ed  that  our  powers  muft  neceffarily  fail,  and  we  muft 
fink  under  the  burden ;  but  that  the  day  was  at  length 
arrived  when  defpondency  might  be  difregarded,  and 
our  profpefts  brightened  on  every  fide,  when  the  na¬ 
tion  could  look  its  fituation  in  the  face,  and  eftablilh  a 
fpirited  and  permanent  plan  for  relieving  itfelf  of  its  in¬ 
cumbrances.  Mr  Pitt  ftated  the  revenue  for  the  cur- 
x-ent  year,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  to  amount  to 
"The  intereft  of  the  national  debt  was 
9,275,7691.  and  the  civil  lift  900,000!.  which,  together 
with  the  whole  other  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  eftablifliments,  amounted  to  14,478,000!.  ;  of 
confequence,  there  remained  a  furplus  of  the  annual  in¬ 
come,  above  the  expenditure,  of  900,000!.  One  million 
he  ftated  to  be  the  fum  annually  to  be  contributed  to 
the  linking  fund,  and  to  make  up  the  fum  of  i  oo,oool. 
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I?ritain.  wanted  to  complete  tins  amount,  lie  propofed  fmall  ad- 
'  '  ditional  taxes  upon  fpirits,  tinaber,  and  hair-powder  and 

perfumery.  He  propofed  that  the  fum  of  i,ooo,oool. 
thus  made  up,  fliould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mlffioners  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments  of  250,000!.  each,  to  begin  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  July.  He  wilhed  that  the  commillioners 
fliould  confifl;  of  perfons  of  rank  and  diftindlion  ;  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  matter  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  ac- 
comptant-general  of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  Mr 
Pitt  faid,  that,  by  taking  care  to  lay  out  the  linking 
fund  regularly  at  compound  interett,  the  million  to 
be  applied  would  rife  to  a  very  great  amount,  in  a 
period  ,  that  is  not  very  long  in  the  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  is  but  an  hour  in  the  exittence  of  a  nation. 
It  would  diminifli  the  debt  of  this  country  fo  much,  as 
to  prevent  the  exigencies  of  w'ar  from  ever  railing  it 
to  the  enormous  height  they  had  hitherto  done.  In 
the  period  of  28  years,  the  fum  of  a  million,  annually 
improved,  would  produce  an  income  of  4,000,0001. 
per  annum.  By  placing  the  fum  in  the  hands  of  com- 
milTioners,  to  be  applied  by  them  quarterly  to  the  pur- 
chafe  of  ftock,  no  fum  would  every  lie  within  the 
grafp  of  a  minitter  great  enough  to  tempt  him  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  this  national  revenue.  It  could  not  be 
done  by  Health,  and  a  minitter  would  not  have  the 
confidence  to  come  to  that  houfe  exprefsly  to  demand 
^8^  the  repeal  of  fo  necelTary  a  law^ 
iJebates  on  Mr  Fox  approved  in  general  of  the  inftitution  of  a 
the  finking  finking  fund,  but  thought  28  years  too  long  a  period 
to  which  to  look  forward  for  the  effeft  of  this  plan.  Be¬ 
fore  that  term  was  arrived,  it  was  not  improbable  we 
might  have  another  war  ;  and  a  variety  of  circum- 
ftances  might  occur,  which  would  operate  as  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  a  future  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a 
future  houfe  of  commons,  to  repeal  the  aft,  annul  the 
inftitution,  and  divert  the  appropriation  of  its  ftock  to 
the  immediate  fervices  of  the  year.  He  ftated  two 
fpecific  objeftions  to  the  plan.  The  firft  w’as  that  the 
fum  appropriated  ought  not  to  have  been  made  unalien¬ 
able  in  time  of  war.  The  fecond  objeftion  w’as,  that, 
by  the  Inftitution,  parliament  being  bound  to  nobody 
but  itfelf,  the  whole  plan  was  liable  to  be  annihilat¬ 
ed  by  a  future  parliament.  Hence,  he  recommended 
a  plan  formerly  propofed,  of  paying  off  portions  of  the 
national  debt  by  the  fubfcription  of  individuals,  to 
whom  the  faith  of  parliament  fliould  be  engaged  to 
redeem  or  repay  the  fums  advanced  at  certain  ftated 
periods.  At  a  future  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  Mr  Fox 
repeated  his  objeftions,  atnd  at  laft,  in  confequence  of 
the  acquiefcence  of  Mr  Pitt,  he  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  into  the  plan,  of  the  following  nature  :  That 
whenever  a  new  loan  fliould  hereafter  be  made,  the 
minitter  fhould  not  only  propofe  taxes  fufficient  to  pay 
the  interett  of  the  loan,  but  alfo  fufficient  to  make 
good  whatever  it  fhould  be  found  expedient  to  take 
from  the  finking  fund  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  the 
nation.  He  meant,  that  if,  when  a  new  loan  of  fix 
millions  was  propofed,  there  fliould  be  one  million  in 
the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  com- 
miflioners  fhould  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the 
bonus  or  douceur  of  that  million  fhould  be  received  by 


them  for  the  public  ;  fo  that,  in  faft,  the  public  would  Britain, 
only  have  five  millions  to  borrow. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  other  objeftion  ftated  by 
Mr  Fox  to  the  conftitution  of  the  finking  fund,  was 
urged  with  fome  variation  by  Earl  Stanhope.  He 
pointed  out  in  ftroug  terms  the  danger  which  would  oc¬ 
cur  in  future  wars  of  diverting  the  fund  from  its  pro¬ 
per  deftination.  He  remarked  that  four  millions  of 
free  revenue,  to  which  the  finking  fund  was  finally  to 
accumulate,  would  enable  a  minitter  to  obtain  eighty 
millions  by  w’ay  of  loan.  He  propofed  therefore,  that 
books  fhould  be  opened  at  the  bank  to  receive  the 
names  of  fuch  holders  of  ftock  bearing  three  per  cent, 
interett:  as  fhould  confent  to  accept  of  90I.  for  every 
tool,  of  their  prefent  capital,  whenever  the  public 
fliould  be  defirous  of  redeeming  the  faid  capital  at  that 
price,  and  that  all  holders  of  this  new  flock  fliould  he 
entitled  to  be  paid  off  before  any  part  of  the  other 
public  debts  fhould  be  redeemed  ;  referving  always 
however,  for  a  time,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  the  power  of  purchafmg  ftock  at  the  market 
price.  In  recommendation  of  his  fcheme.  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  produced  the  letters  of  feveral  eminent  brokers, 
bankers,  and  merchants,  and  alfo  of  Dr  Richard  Price. 

Lord  Camelford  (formerly  Mr  Thomas  Pitt),  objefted 
to  this  propofal,  that  the  plan  of  paying  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  by  purchafing  it  at  the  market  price  was 
more  advantageous  for  the  public,  becaufe  it  made 
a  period  of  w'ar  the  time  in  which  it  would  be  moft 
eafy  to  difeharge  the  debt.  The  bill  was  therefore 
without  any  alteration  paffed  into  a  law. 

This  eftablifliment  of  a  finking  fund  appears  to  Remarks 
have  been  the  moft  favourite  of  Mr  Pitt’s  plans  of  on  the 
finance,  and  that  which  produced  to  him  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  popularity.  In  confequence  of  his  hav- 
ing  remained  in  power  during  the  long  and  expenfive 
war  which  fucceeded  its  eftablifliment,  it  continued 
regularly  and  fully  to  be  carried  into  effeft.  When 
a  new  loan  was  made,  the  minifter  not  only  propofed 
taxes  fufficient  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of  the  netv 
debt,  but  alfo  fufficient  to  afford  a  furplus  or  finking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  the 
commiffioners  towards  the  extinftion  of  the  debt. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
plan  for  paying  off  the  public  debts  of  a  nation,  it  is 
perhaps  ftill  fomewhat  difficult  to  form  a  correft  efti- 
mate.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  great  public  debt  has  the  moft  powerful 
Influence  in  giving  ftability  to  a  government,  by  at¬ 
taching  to  its  exittence  a  numerous  body  of  public  cre¬ 
ditors,  who  mutt  always  dread  the  confequences  of  any 
important  revolution  in  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate. 

This  will  always  be  a  fortunate  or  an  unfortunate 
circumftaiice  to  a  nation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  political  conftitution.  It  is  good,  however,  in  fo 
far,  as  it  alienates  the  minds  of  men  from  ratti  and 
hafty  projefts  of  change,  which  muft  always  be  dange¬ 
rous.  With  regard  to  the  direft  effefts  of  fuch  a  fund, 
in  diminifliing  the  public  debts,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  from  what  has  hitherto  occurred,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  European  nations, 
eager  as  they  are  to  engage  in  frequent  wars,  any 
finking  fund  can  aftually  extinguifli  the  debts  of  a 
nation.  The  only  effeft  of  fuch  a  fund,  when  vrell  con¬ 
trived 
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Britain,  trived  and  fteadily  adhered  to,  feems  to  be  that  it  en- 
ables  a  nation  to  maintain  its  credit  in  very  difficult 
circumftances,  and  thereby  to  carry  on  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  public  debt  to  the  higheft  poffible  amount, 
and  thereby  to  make  trial  in  the  completefl;  manner,  of 
all  the  moral  and  political  confequences  of  the  funding 
fyftem.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effe6l  of 
the  particular  finking  fund  eftablifiied  in  1786,  Mr 
Pitt  had  only  the  merit  of  adopting  it  and  putting  it  in 
force  *,  as  it  is  now  generally  underftood,  that  the 
projedl  was  not  of  his  own  contrivance,  but  only  for¬ 
med  one,  and  that  too  not  the  moil  efHcient,  of  three 
plans  prefented  to  him  by  Dr  Price. 

During  the  prefent  fefiion,  Mr  Pitt  confiderably 
improved  the  revenue  by  fubje<Sl:ing  to  the  excife  laws 
the  duties  levied  upon  wines.  His  chief  objedl  was  to 
prevent  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of  wine  at  home, 
which  was  afterwards  fold  as  foreign  wine.  This  he 
faid  would  be  accomplifiied  by  excife  officers  vifiting 
the  cellars  of  dealers  in  wines.  The  propofal  met 
with  confiderable  oppofition,  from  the  general  averfion 
to  the  extenfion  of  the  excife  laws,  but  it  was  never- 
thelefs  carried  into  effeCt.  When  the  eftimates  for 
the  navy  were  voted,  fome  obfervations  w^ere  fuggeft- 
ed  by  Captain  Macbride,  which  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  progreffive 
improvement  of  the  chief  defence  of  the  Britilh  ifles. 
Beft  fize  of  He  cenfured  extremely  the  voting  very  large  fums  of 
ihips  of  money  for  the  repair  of  60  and  64  gun  fiiips,  and 

V.  ar.  obferved  that  our  having  fo  many  velTels  of  this  fort 

was  a  principal  reafon  of  the  many  defeats  we  had 
fufifered  in  the  laft  war.  The  French  had  not  now 
more  than  three  or  four  64  gun  fiiips,  and  they  took 
care  not  to  build  any  new  ones  upon  that  confiruCtion. 
Another  thing  againfi:  our  navy,  was  that  the  French 
74  gun  fiiips  w'ere  of  2000  tons  burden,  while  our 
74’s  had  been  reduced  to  1600  tons.  Captain  Mac- 
bride  faid,  he  verily  believed,  that  if  the  number 
of  our  fiiips  were  reduced  by  one-third,  the  navy  of 
England  would  prove  one-third  the  flroiiger.  He 
was  flill  more  fevere  in  his  condemnation  of  the  fyftem 
of  fuffering  the  fiiips  to  remain  in  their  copper  bot¬ 
toms  during  a  time  of  peace.  He  contended,  that  if 
we  perfifted  in  this  idea,  there  w^ould  be  no  occafion  to 
argue  whether  fiiips  of  one  fize  or  another  fiiould  be 
built,  for  we  fiiould  foon  have  no  navy  in  our  pofl'ef- 
fion.  The  French  had  difcovered  the  folly  of  the 
pra£i:ice,  and  for  fome  time  had  left  off  the  inode  of 
fiieathing  their  fiiips.  We  ought  therefore  to  do  the 
fame,  or  at  leaft  to  take  off  the  copper  when  the 
fiiips  were  to  He  long  in  ftill  water.  The  copper  cor¬ 
roded  and  ate  more  into  their  bolts  than  either  worms 
or  time.  The  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inftaiit 
the  fiiips  which  had  been  long  laid  by  were  fent  to 
fea,  their  bottoms  would  drop  out,  and  thoufaiids  of 
brave  feamen  would  perifii  in  the  ocean.  The  ideas  of 
Captain  Macbride  were  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Jer¬ 
vis  j  and,  fo  far  as  related  to  the  fiieathing  with  cop- 
per,  by  Captain  Luttrel. 

Gtiiierai  this  time  the  Britifii  nation,  recovered  from  the 

ftate  of  the  effedls  of  the  late  war,  was  proceeding  in  a  train  of  con- 
empire.  fiderable  profperity.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was 
proceeding  at  home  in  the  ordinary  train  famEHoned 
by  the  conftitution,  and  produced  its  ufual  and  natural 
cffejfts  of  tranquillity  and  general  fatisfadion.  The 
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fovereign,  in  confequence  of  his  domefiic  virtues  and  riitahj. 
regular  life,  was  perfonally  popular.  The  members 
of  adminiftration  had  obtained  their  offices  under  cir- 
cumftaiices  which  originally  fecured  the  good  will  of 
the  nation  5  and  no  public  events  had  occurred  to  ex- 
pofe  their  chara<5lers  to  any  fevere  trial,  or  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
them.  Still,  however,  the  moft  diftinguifiied  membcis 
of  the  late  coalition  continued  to  hold  feats  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  naturally  wlfiied  to  attra<El  the  public  notice, 
and  to  refeue  themfelves  from  the  negle(ft  into  which 
of  late  they  had  fallen.  For  this  purpofe,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  looked  towards  our  Indian  empire, 
for  materials  upon  which  to  exert  their  talents,  and  to 
demonftrate  their  public  fpirit.  Their  principal  effort 
confifted  of  an  attf^mpt,  which  was  commenced  during 
the  prefent  feffion,  by  Mr  Burke,  to  bring  to  trial  and 
puniftiment  Warren  Haftings,  Efq.  late  governor-gene¬ 
ral  of  Bengal,  for  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  that  country.  7^2 

There  is  fomething  in  the  nature  of  the  Britifti  con- The  acqut- 


ftitution,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  conftitution  of 


jition  of  fo- 

every  free  ftate,  which  renders  the  conqueft,  or  even 
the  acquifition  in  any  form,  of  foreign  territories,  not  convenient 
a  little  inconvenient.  In  the  cafe  of  the  Britiffi  Ame-  to  free 
rican  territories,  a  conftitution,  lefs  or  more  refem-^^^®^* 
bling  that  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  eftabliftied  in 
every  feparate  colony  or  province.  Thefe  feparate 
conftitutions  produced  abundance  of  internal  profperi¬ 
ty  to  the  colonies  5  but  the  whole  formed  a  disjointed 
empire,  fiightly  bound  together  by  a  limited  execu¬ 
tive  powder,  and  deftitute  of  a  common  legiflature. 

An  attempt,  made  by  the  leglfiature  of  the  parent  ftate 
to  make  law's  for  the  whole  of  the  fubordinate  commu¬ 
nities,  gave  rife  to  a  w'ar  which  ended  in  the  difmem- 
berment  of  the  empire.  The  remaining  foreign  pofief- 
fions,  fuch  as  Ireland  and  the  Weft  India  ifiands, 
might  be  fuppofed  to  remain  in  union  with  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  empire,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  their 
weaknefs,  which  rendered  its  prote6Hon  neceffary  to 
their  fafety,  or  made  them  incapable  of  eredting  them¬ 
felves  into  feparate  governments  in  oppofition  to  its 
will.  The  territories  wffiich  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Britifh  nation  in  India,  were,  in  this  refpedl,  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  peculiar  fituation.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
poffible,  by  an  incorporating  union,  and  by  extending  the 
privilege  of  reprefentation,  to  combine  into  one  firm  and 
confolidated  government  the  whole  Britiffi  ifiands,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  American  colonies  :  but  this  muft  for 
ever  beimpoffible  with  regard  to  the  territory  of  Hin- 
doftan.  That  great  and  fertile  country  being  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  men  of  a  feebler  race,  and  of  a  dlfi'erent  lan¬ 
guage  and  charadler,  is  incapable  of  being  united  to 
the  Britifii  nation  upon  principles  of  equal  political 
freedom.  It  had  been  originally  acquired,  not  by  a  Mode  in 
conqueft  made  under  the  diredi  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive  government  of  Britain;  but  by  a  company  of 
merchants,  wffio,  in  a  manner  new  in  thebifiory  of  thc^jiat 
world,  by  uniting  the  military  fuperiority  of  Europeans 
with  the  arts  of  commercial  men,  contrived  gradually 
to  fubjugate  one  of  the  faireft  portions  of  the  habitable 
globe,  containing  a  population  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  native  country.  The  progrefs  of 
fuch  a  power  towards  empire,  was  neceffarily  attended 
with  the  moft  cruel  hardlhips  to  the  natives  of  the 
4  G  2  fubjiigated 
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fubjugated  country.  When  the  mercantile  invaders 
poflelTed  abundance  of  European  troops,  they  employ¬ 
ed  them  in  making  dire61;  conquefts  of  additional  ter¬ 
ritory.  When  thefe  troops  were  exhaufted  by  war  or 
by  the  climate,  or,  having  enriched  themfelves,  had 
returned  to  Europe  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  eaft, 
and  left  their  former  employers  in  that  quarter  in  a 
ftate  of  confiderable  weaknels,  the  fervants  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  remained  there,  exerted  their  ingenuity  to 
excite  divifions  among  the  native  princes.  \\  hen  they 
could  no  longer  a(S  as  principals,  they  appeared  as 
feconds  in  every  quarrel,  and  obtained  new  territories 
as  the  reward  of  their  aid.  With  fuch  views  they 
formed  and  broke  alliances  with  little  delicacy  j  and, 
on  receiving  fupplies  of  troops  from  Europe,  like 
other  conquerors,  they  were  never  at  a  lofs  for  pre¬ 
tences,  upon  which  to  extend  their  dominion. 

All  this  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  htuation  of  the 
Britiflr  Eaft  India  Company,  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Elindoftan.  At  the  fame  time  as  the  jealou- 
fy  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  of  Europe,  together  with 
their  equal  progrefs  in  the  art  of  war,  had  long  put  an 
end  to  the  extenfion  of  conquefls,  and  produced  much 
political  moderation  in  the  tranfaflions  of  nations,  many 
of  the  people  of  the  iiland  of  Great  Britain  learned  with 
aftoniftiment,  that  their  countrymen  were  conducing 
themfelves  in  Hindoftan,  in  a  manner  which  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence. 
Such  feelings,  however,  were  in  general  loft  in  the 
fentiment  of  national  aggrandizement.  Efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  made  to  ameliorate  as  much  as  poffible 
the  future  government  of  India,  by  fubje6ling  it,  by 
means  of  the  a61:s  of  parliament  already  noticed,  in  a 
conftderablc  degree,  to  the  dire^f  authority  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government  of  this  country,  inftead  of  fuffering 
it  to  remain  totally  vefted  in  a  company  of  merchants. 
Here  the  prefent  adminiftration  appears  to  have  wdih- 
ed  that  the  affair  ftiould  be  fuffered  to  reft,  and  that 
whatever  w'as  paft  ftiould  be  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
This,  however,  did  not  fuit  the  prefent  views  of  op- 
pofttion.  Mr  Burke,  in  particular,  had  been  led  by  an 
ardent  imagination  to  intereft  himfelf  deeply  in  the 
calamities  which  had  been  fuffered  by  the  natives  of 
India,  in  confequence  of  the  coridu6l  of  our  country¬ 
men.  His  feelings  and  the  policy  of  his  party  at  this 
time  coincided  •,  and,  accordingly,  he  endeavoured  with 
much  eagernefs  to  bring  to  trial  and  puniftimcnt  the 
moft  diftinguiftied  perfon  w’ho  had  of  late  years  a£l:ed 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  Indian  affairs. 

Great  obftacles  ftood  in  the  way  of  Mr  Burke’s  pro- 
pofed  attempt  to  procure  a  parliamentary  conviftion  of 
Mr  Haftings.  He  had  to  overcome  a  long  feries  of 
unpopularity,  the  perfonal  indifference  that  had  been 
fliowm  to  him  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  their  In- 
dlfpofttion  fo  much  as  to  give  him  a  hearing,  together 
with  a  great  degree  of  coldiiefs,  w^hich  the  nation  at  large 
had  gradually  acquired  with  regard  to  all  complaints  of 
Eaft  India  delinquency.  All  thefe,  how^ever,  he  fur- 
mounted  by  efforts  of  the  moft  obftinate  perfeverance, 
and  of  great  eloquence,  upon  the  fertile  fubje6l  of 
cruelty,  oppreftion,  and  treachery,  committed  under 
the  author! ly  of  the  Britilh  government  in  the  eaft. 
'Ehe  public  attention  w^as  gradually  attracted  to  the 
fabje6t ;  and  at  laft  it  formed  the  great  fubjefl  of  con- 


verfation,  and  of  political  remark,  in  all  parts  of  the  Britain, 
ifland.  To  produce  this  change  in  the  fentiments  of  ’ 
the  nation,  the  whole  efforts  of  Mr  Fox  and  the  other 
members  of  oppofition  were  neceffary,  in  addition  to 
the  inve^fives  of  Mr  Burke. 

Mr  Haftings  had  arrived  in  England  on  the  1 6th  Burke’^ 
of  June  1785,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month, 

Burke  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
an  Inquiry  into  the  condud  of  the  late  governor.  On 
the  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  January  of* 
this  year,  Major  Scott,  the  particular  friend  of  Mr 
Haftings,  publicly  reminded  Mr  Burke  of  the  menace 
he  had  thrown  out,  and  requefted  Mr  Burke  fpeedily 
to  decide  upon  the  part  he  was  to  take.  According¬ 
ly,  about  the  middle  of  February,  this  gentleman  ha¬ 
ving  refolved  to  proceed  againft  Mr  Haftings,  by 
m.oving  the  houfe  of  commons  to  impeach  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  endeavoured  to  prepare  to 
fubftantiate  the  charges  which  w’ere  to  be  made,  by 
propofing,  that  the  houfe  ftiould  order  produ61ioii  of 
various  papers  ^  and  motions  to  this  effeft  were  rc- 
ncNved  by  him  at  different  periods.  Thefe  motions 
gave  rife  to  a  variety  of  debates,  in  wdiich  Mr  Hun- 
das,  who  now  a^fed  as  minifter  for  India  affairs  (be¬ 
ing  prefident  of  the  board  of  controul),  together  with 
Sir  Lloyd  Xenyon,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  chiefly  oppo- 
fed  Mr  Burke,  and  placed  confiderable  difficulties  in 
his  w’ay.  Mr  Pitt  appeared  alfo  favourable  to  Mr  Ha¬ 
ftings  j  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  fit  to  affume 
the  character  of  a(51ing  as  a  candid  and  impartial  judge 
upon  the  occafion,  without  affording  proteftion  to  the 
accufed  party,  or  favour  to  the  accufer.  Thefe  de¬ 
bates  excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  are  not 
of  fufficient  importance  to  require  to  be  ftated  in  de¬ 
tail  in  a  concife  hiftory  of  the  period.  At  lall,  in  the 
month  of  April,  Mr  Burke  prefented  to  the  houfe  his 
charges  againft  Mr  Haftings,  wEich  amounted  to  2 1 
in  number,  to  which  an  additional  article  w^as  after¬ 
wards  added.  The  charges  wxre  of  various  degrees  of 
importance  j  and  feme  of  them  w’ere  of  fuch  w  eight  as 
to  excite  a  confiderable  degree  of  public  intereft,  Mr 
Haftings  was  accufed  of  driving  a  whole  people,  the 
Rohillas,  from  their  territory,  without  any  pretence  of 
juftice  ;  of  arbitrarily  confifeating  the  property  of  the 
native  princes,  and  of  imprifoning  them  and  their  Ser¬ 
vants  for  the  purpofes  of  extortion  ;  of  entering  intO' 
w^ar  with  the  Mahrattas  without  neceffity ;  and  of 
treacheroufty  delivering  the  Mogul  into  their  hands 
on  making  peace  ;  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
charges  of  lefs  importance.  On  the  26th  of  April, 

Mr  Haftings  prefented  a  petition,  requefting  a  copy 
of  the  articles,  and  to  be  heard  in  his  defence  againft 
them  before  any  w^itneiTes  ftiould  be  examined.  This 
requeft  w^as  granted  j  and  that  gentleman  having  ap¬ 
pealed  at  the  bar,  and  ftated  in  ample  terms  the  great 
efforts  which  he  had  fuccefsfully  made  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  Eritifli  powder  in  the  eaft,  he  entered 
into  a  particular  defence  of  his  conduff,  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  points  upon  wdiich  he  had  been  accufed.  He  a£- 
ferted,  that  the  Rohillas  were  a  tribe  of  adventurers, 
in  driving  wEom  from  an  ufurped  territory,  he  had 
only  aftifted  )  that  the  princes  or  princeffes,  whofe  pro¬ 
perty  he  w^as  accufed  of  having  feized  for  the  ufe 
of  the  conquerors,  had  deferved  their  misfortunes 

by 
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Britain,  by  their  treacherous  intrigues  or  rebellion  5  that  the 
— *  war  with  the  Mahrattas  had  not  been  commenced  by 
him,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  pacification  were  al- 
mofi  univerfally  confidered  as  advantageous ;  that  the 
Mogul  had  throw’n  himfelf  into  their  hands,  and  was 
entitled  to  no  protection  from  the  Britlfii  government. 
Upon  every  other  point,  he  afierted,  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner,  not  merely  the  innocence,  but  the  meritorious 
nature  of  his  conduCt,  refting  his  defence  chielly  upon 
fuch  arguments  as  conquering  princes  ufe  to  juftify 
their  encroachments  upon  their  Tveaker  neighbours. 

On  the  lit  of  June,  Mr  Burke  brought  forward,  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  his  firft  charge,  which  related 
to  the  expulfion  of  the  Rohillas  from  their  country,  to 
the  number  of  60,000  men,  women,  and  children. 
On  this  occafion  Mr  Burke  exerted  all  his  eloquence. 
*  He  afierted  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  the  profecu- 
tion  *,  and  reprefented  it  as  not  merely  a  quefiion  re- 
fpeCting  the  character  of  an  individual,  or  brought 
forward  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  inflicting  a  hardlhip 
upon  him,  but  as  a  meafure  necelTary  for  the  eftablifii- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  refponfibility,  with  regard  to 
the  future  governors  of  our  difiant  polTeflions,  and 
therefore  as  a  national  and  Imperial  quefiion,  decifive 
of  the  good  or  ill  government  of  millions  now  exifting 
or  yet  unborn.  He  lamented  the  difficulty  of  giving 
full  effeCt  to  the  charges,  in  confequence  of  the  Im- 
menfe  power  and  influence  which  the  accufed  gover¬ 
nor  had  enjoyed,  which  fiill  afforded  him  protection, 
and  fupprefied  information.  The  remotenefs  of  the 
country,  and  the  little  intereft  which  the  Britiffi  na¬ 
tion  might  take  in  the  defiiny  of  an  unknown  peo¬ 
ple,  augmented  every  other  difficulty.  However, 
from  the  honour  and  humanity  of  the  houfe,  he  truft- 
ed  to  furmount  all  obfiacles.  He  defcribed,  in  inte- 
refiing  terms,  the  charaCter  of  the  Rohillas,  the  fim- 
pllcity  of  their  manners,  the  profperity  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  and  their  zeal  for  agriculture  and  commerce*,  and 
denied  that  there  exified  any  plaufible  ground  to  jufiify 
the  affifiance  which  Mr  Hafflngs  had  given  to  one 
of  their  rapacious  neighbours  to  expel  them  from  their 
territory.  After  a  debate,  hoivever,  the  houfe  de¬ 
cided,  by  a  vote  of  119  agalnft  67,  that  this  charge 
did  not  contain  fufhcient  matter  of  Impeachment  a- 
galnft  Mr  Hafiings. 

The  next  article  of  crimination  agalnft  Mr  Hafiings, 
was  founded  upon  his  oppreflive  conduCl  towards  Cheit 
Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  from  whom  he  firft  arbi¬ 
trarily  demanded  payment  of  a  fum  of  money,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  ordinary  tribute,  and,  on  delay  of  pay¬ 
ment,  impofed  upon  him  an  enormous  fine,  of  half  a 
million  fterling  j  infulted  him  by  an  ignominious  ar- 
refi,  and  thereafter  drove  him  from  his  dominions. 
This  charge  w*as,  opened  by  Mr  Fox.  Fie  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Major  Scott  and  Mr  Grenville,  who  inveighed 
agalnft  the  rajah,  as  having  been  unwilling  to  fupport 
the  Britiffi  ipower  in  a  dangerous  conteft  in  which  it 
was  at  that  time  engaged,  and  as  having  favoured  the 
views  of  its  enemy.  By  this  time,  how^cver,  the  re¬ 
peated  difculTions  of  the  fubjeCf,  which  had  occurred 
during  the  prefent  feflion  of  parliament,  had  gradually 
begun  to  intereft  the  public  at  large.  Pamphlets  were 
publifhed,  in  which  Mr  Haftlngs’s  charaCler  w’as  very 
violently  attacked,  and  as  eagerly  defended.  His  coit- 


du6l  as  a  governor  in  India,  appeared,  to  the  majority  Bntam. 
of  the  people,  fo  totally  inconfiftent  with  thofe  ideas 
of  equity,  wffiich  regulate  the  opinions  of  men  in  this 
country,  that  a  violent  degree  of  popular  indignation 
w^as  excited  againft  him.  Hitherto  he  had  been  fup' 
ported  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  thofe  wFo  ufually 
adhered  to  admlniftration,  though  Mr  Pitt  himfelf  had 
on  all  occafions  declared  his  wiffi  to  a6l  candidly  as  a 
judge,  and  to  avoid  treating  the  matter  as  a  quefiion 
to  be  fupported  by  a  particular  party.  Upon  this  ar-  Mr  Pitt 
tide  of  charge,  concerning  the  rajah  of  Benares, 
entered  into  the  view^s  of  Mr  Fox,  and  declared  him- 
felf  fatisfied,  that  Mr  Flaftings  had  in  this  cafe  adied 
unjuftlfiably.  On  a  divifion,  it  was  determined  by  a 
majority  of  119  agalnft  79,  that  this  accufation  con¬ 
tained  matter  of  impeachment  agalnft  the  late  gover¬ 
nor-general  of  Bengal. 

During  this  feflion  of  parliament  fome  farther  Icglf- 
lative  provifions  wxre  made  for  regulating  the  govern- 
ment  of  India.  On  the  7th  of  March  a  motion  w  as  made  Piopofal 
by  MrFrancis,  and  feconded  by  MrWindham,  for  leave  amend  Mr 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  regulating 
ad,  which  had  been  brought  forward  and  carried 
through  by  Mr  Pitt,  upon  the  fiibjed  of  India  affairs. 

Mr  Francis  cenfured  ftrongly  three  parts  of  Mr  Pitt’s 
ad  :  iff,  That  which  eftablilhes  a  double  government 
of  India  at  home,  by  two  boards,  the  court  of  diredors, 
and  the  board  of  controul.  2dly,  He  ftrongly  con¬ 
demned  the  excefflve  power,  by  means  of  a  conftant 
cafting  voice  in  his  council,  which  was  beftowred  upon 
the  governor-general  of  Bengal.  He  faid,  that  a 
governor-general  underftood  nothing  of  his  fituation,  if 
he  thought  that  any  power,  diredly  vefted  in  his 
hands,  w’ould  carry  half  the  authority  wuth  it  that 
w^ould  accompany  the  united  ads  of  a  governor  and 
council.  If  he  ttufted  to  his  owm  exclufive  judgment, . 
he  would  find  himfelf  furrounded  by  fome  of  the  moil 
artful  men  that  exifted  ^  by  natives,  w’ho,  without  our 
general  knowdedge,  were  Infinitely  fagacious,  w’ho  ob- 
ferved  us  attentively,  and  underftood  us  perfedly  j  and 
by  fome  Europeans,  who,  in  every  thing  but  their  ha¬ 
bit  and  complexion,  w^ere  perfed  Afiatics.  No  fingle 
unalTifted  Englifti  judgment  was  a  match  for  fuch  men, 
and  for  fuch  peculiar  faculties  as  w^ould  colled  about- 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  arrivaL  If  he  relied  on 
his  exclufive  power,  for  w'ant  of  clear  and  accurate 
knowledge  he  w*ould  rarely  venture  to  exert  it.  Every 
man  who  approached  him  would  tell  him  a  different, 
ftory,  or  give  him  a  different  opinion.  He  would 
often  doubt,  and  no  vigorous  determination  could  cxiff 
in  a  good  mind,  that  was  not  preceded  by  c6nvidion. 

Even  when  he  exerted  his  pow’er,  it  would  be  feeble- 
and  incffedual  againft  the  univeifal  combination  and^ 
clamour  of  all  ranks  and  interefts  that  w^ould  be  form¬ 
ed  to  counterad  him  in  every  meafure  that  tended 
to  corred  abufes  or'  reduce  exorbitant  emoluments.. 

Laftly,  Mr  Francis  feverely  reprobated  the  inftitution, 
in  Mr  Pitt’s  bill,  of  a  fpecial  court  of  juftice  for  the 
trial  of  Indian  delinquents,  which  deprhxd  fuch  per- 
fons  of  the  privilege  of  a  jury.  He  alluded,  upon  this- 
fubjed,  to  the  petitions  which  wxre  underftood  to  be 
on  their  way  from  India  againft  this  part  of  the* 
ad. 

Mr  Dundas  juftlfied,  upon  the  opinion  of  Loxch 
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Macartney,  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  governor- 
general  of  Bengal.  He  aiferted  the  neceffity  of  a  new 
court  of  judicature,  from  the  voluminous  nature  of  the 
evidence  in  the  cafes  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  and 
Mr  Haftings,  which  could  not  be  gone  through  by 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  trial  by  jury.  At  the  fame 
time  he  Hated  his  own  intention  to  bring  fpeedily  for¬ 
ward  a  bill  for  amending,  in  certain  refpedls,  the  re¬ 
gulating  a61:  of  1784.  Mr  Francis’s  motion  was  re¬ 
jected,  and  Mr  Dundas,  on  the  i6th  of  Pvlarch, 
brought  forward  his  new  bill  for  the  regulation  of  In¬ 
dia.  It  conferred  Hill  farther  powers  upon  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  authorizing  him  to  aCt  in  oppofition  to  the 
fenfe  of  his  council  when  he  thought  fit  to  take  the 
refponfibility  upon  himfelf.  The  offices  of  command¬ 
er  in  chief  and  governor-general  were  alfo  united,  and 
the  board  of  controul  was  alone  authorized  to  inquire 
into  the  fortunes  of  perfons  ferving  in  India.  The 
fervice  there  was  alfo  divided  into  branches  5  and  it 
was  declared,  that  the  fervants  of  the  company  ffiould 
rife  by  gradation  only  in  thofe  branches  of  fervice  for 
which  they  had  been  prepared  by  their  former  habits. 
After  a  variety  of  debates  in  both  houfes,  the  bill  was 
p  ailed . 

In  confequence  of  the  commutation-aCl,  by  which 
the  duties  upon  tea  w^ere  fo  greatly  diminiilied,  the 
Eaft  India  Company  had  now  increafed  their  annual 
fales  of  that  commodity  from  fix  to  fourteen  millions 
of  pounds.  To  enable  them  to  carry  on  this  great 
additional  trade,  they  petitioned  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  to  permit  an  augmentation  of  their  capital.  A 
bill  for  that  purpofe  accordingly  paffed  through  both 
houfes  in  June,  authorizing  them  to  receive  new  fub- 
feriptions  to  the  amount  of  1,000,2  1 1 l.j  and  to  raife 
an  additional  fum  of  8oo,oool.  by  the  fale  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  due  to  them  by  government. 

The  feffion  of  parliament  terminated  on  the  nth  of 
July,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Britilh 
empire  enjoyed  complete  tranquillity.  An  incident, 
however,  occurred  of  a  fingular  nature,  wffiich  called 
forth  very  univerfal  demonftrations  of  attachment  to 
the  perfon  of  the  king  from  all  orders  of  men.  On 
alighting  from  his  carriage  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  a  w^o- 
man  approached  his  majefty,  under  the  appearance  of 
offering  a  petition,  but  at  the  fame  time  aimed  a  thrufl  at 
him  with  a  knife,  which,  how^ever,  did  no  harm.  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Nicholfon.  Being  inftantly  feized 
and  examined  by  fome  members  of  the  privy  council, 
with  the  affiftance  of  feveral  medical  gentlemen,  flie 
was  found  to  be  infane,  and  ordered  to  be  confined 
for  life  in  Bethlehem  hofpital.  A  public  thankfgiviug 
was  ordered  for  his  majefty’s  fafety,  and  addreffes  of 
congratulation  w^ere  fent  to  court  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Thefe  were  the  more  fincere,  becaufe  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  underftood  to  have  attached  him¬ 
felf  by  habits  of  friendffiip  and  intimacy  to  fome  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  late  coalition.  The  life 
of  the  reigning  monarch  was  therefore  at  this  time 
confidered  as  extremely  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
fupport  which  it  gave  to  a  popular  adminiflration,  and 
becaufe  it  prevented  the  government  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  who  was  not  yet  fuppofed 
to  have  rifen  above  the  inexperience  and  follies  of 
youth. 
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One  of  the  mofl  important  meafurcs  of  Mr  Pitt’s  Britain, 
adminiftration  was  carried  into  effect  during  the ^ 
autumn  of  this  year.  It  confiffed  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  Mr  Eden 
was  fent  to  negotiate,  and  which  was  concluded  on  treaty, 
the  26th  of  September  of  this  year.  This  treaty  Hi- 
pulated,  in  general  terms,  that  there  fiiould  be  a  per- 
fe61;  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  between  the 
fubje61s  of  the  two  kings  in  all  their  European  domi¬ 
nions,  with  a  view  of  giving  fair  encouragement  to 
the  produce  and  manufaclures  of  both  countries,  by 
a  difcontinuance  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  by  putting 
an  end  to  illicit  trade.  A  particular  tariff  was  adjuft- 
ed  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  commodities,  and 
all  articles  which  it  did  not  include  were  to  be  reci¬ 
procally  imported  on  the  terms  allowed  to  the  molt 
favoured  nations.  It  was  agreed,  that  French  wine 
ffiould  befubjeft  to  no  higher  duties  on  impoitation  than 
thofe  which  were  paid  on  the  wdne  of  Portugal :  that 
the  duty  on  brandy  fiiould  not  exceed  7s.  per  gallon  : 
that  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ffiould  be  levied  upon 
beer :  that  the  higheft  duties  on  works  of  iron  and 
copper,  on  cabinet  ware  and  turnery,  fiiould  not  go 
beyond  lO  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  that  for  faddlery,  15 
per  cent,  fiiould  be  paid  j  for  glafs  and  earthen  ware, 
alfo  for  cotton  and  w^oollen  articles,  (with  a  prohi¬ 
bition  of  goods  mixed  with 
gauze  I  o  \  for  millinery  1 2 
and  lawn  the  duty  was  to 
yards.  Linen  manufactured 
not  to  be  burthened  with  a 
this  time  paid  for  Dutch  or  Flemifii 
into  Britain  :  and  for  linen  made 


filk)  12  per  cent,  j  for 
per  cent.  On  cambric 
be  5s.  for  about  eight 
in  either  country  was 
higher  duty  than  was  at 
linen  imported 
Ireland  or  in. 


France,  no  greater  fum  was  to  be  demanded,  in  the 
way  of  duty,  than  was  now  paid  on  the  receipt  of 
Dutch  linen  in  the  Irifii  ports.  Each  of  the  mo- 
narchs  referved  the  right  of  countervailing,  by  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  on  certain  commodities,  the  internal 
duties  impofed  on  the  manufaClures,  or  the  import 
charges  paid  on  the  raw  material.  It  was  alfo  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  either  of  the  princes  ffiould  be  at  war, 
every  thing  ffiould  be  deemed  free  which  might  be 
found  in  the  ffiips  of  the  refpeClive  nations  (with  the 
exception  of  goods  ufually  deemed  contraband)  even 
though  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  lading  fiiould  belong 
to  the  enemies  of  the  other  flate. 

This  treaty  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been 
acceptable  to  a  confiderable  majority  of  the  nation. 

When  parliament  affembled  on  the  23d  of  January 
1787,  it  was  announced  in  the  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
and  formed  the  firft  fubjeCl  of  deliberation.  Mr  Fox 
remarked,  when  the  ufual  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  the  com- 
iXioved,  that  the  treaty  in  queftion  ought  to  be  exa-mercial 
mined  with  much  jealoufy,  on  account  of  Its  introdu-^’'^^^y» 
cing  an  innovation  into  the  eftablifiied  fyftem  of  our  ' 
policy.  He  faid,  that  all  the  wars  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  wars  of  neceffity,  and  that  the  jealoufy  of 
the  power  of  France,  which  we  muft  now  be  called 
upon  to  lay  afide,  has  been  founded  upon  the  fulleft 
experience  of  her  ambitious  chara£l:er.  He  deprecated 
the  imputation  of  being  governed  by  vulgar  preju¬ 
dices,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  external  circumfianccs  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  create  a  rivalffiip,  and,  in  fome  degree,  an  en¬ 
mity, 
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mity,  between  tbeni,  which  it  is  leipofTible  to  prevent 
by  any  nieahire  which  human  fpeculalion  can  clevifc. 
Nay,  he  would  not  h  -fitate  to  pronounce,  that  were 
fuch  an  event  poOlble,  it  was  not  to  be  wiflied  for  by 
any  lover  of  this  country.  If,  as  he  fincerely  wiflied, 
this  was  a  mere  commercial  treaty,  the  framers  of  it 
had  only  to  prove,  that  the  new^  channel  of  trade 
which  it  opened  would  not  obflru61:,  or  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  all  the  other  ancient  channels  which 
this  kingdom  had  long  been  in  pofleflion  of,  and  which 
had  been  found  to  be  the  fources  of  her  commercial 
wealth  and  profperity.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  mi- 
niders  avowed,  that  the  treaty  was  intended  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  meafure,  and  that  they  had  in  view  fome  more 
clofe  and  intimate  connexion  with  France,  fuch  as 
Oioiild  render  it  in  future  more  difficult  for  the  two 
countries  to  go  to  war  than  heretofore  •,  they  then 
would  have  to  ffiow  flrong  and  fatisfa^lory  reafons  for 
having  purfued  and  concluded  a  meafure  fo  new  in  the 
hiilory  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  of  fuch  Infinite  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance.  He  faid  he  might  venture,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prophecy,  that  fuch  an  attempt,  admitting  it 
to  be  fafe  and  prudent,  would  prove  vain  and  abor¬ 
tive.  Flowever  volatile  and  inconflant  the  French 
nation  may  be  accounted,  the  French  cabinet,  he  re¬ 
marked,  had  for  centuries  been  the  mofl  Heady  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  raife  that  monarchy  to  unlimited  powder 
3iad  been  its  unvarying  aim  5  and  be  aiTerted,  that 
there  exiHed  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  fhe  had  abandoned 
her  purpofe.  He  obferved,  indeed,  as  w'orthy  of  fe- 
rious  confideration,  that  the  army  of  France  was  form¬ 
erly  the  firfl  in  Europe.  It  was  now  but  the  fourth, 
being  inferior  to  thofe  of  Ruffia,  Pruffia,  and  the  em¬ 
peror.  On  the  other  hand,  her  navy  was  daily  in- 
creafing,  and  to  that  obje6l  her  whole  attention  was 
direfted.  Was  this  a  favourable  fymptom  of  her 
friendly  difpofition  towards  this  country  ?  Did  It  in¬ 
dicate  any  extraordinary  partiality  towards  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  Did  it  not  clearly  prove,  that  her  confidence 
was  placed  upon  her  continental  allies,  and  that  (lie 
was  looking  forward  to,  and  preparing  for,  fome  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  indulging  her  Inveterate  animofity 
agalnft  her  ancient  enemies  ? 

Mr  Pitt,  in  reply,  oppofed  the  principles  Hated  by 
Mr  Fox,  which  went,  he  faid,  to  prove  the  neceffity 
and  policy  of  a  conHant  animofity  with  France.  He 
contended,  that  fuch  a  do6lrine  militates  in  the  moH 
direft  manner  both  againH  humanity  and  common 
fenfe.  He  afferted,  that  If  war  Is  the  greateH  of  all 
evils,  and  commerce  the  greateH  bleffing  that  a  coun¬ 
try  can  enjoy.  It  muH  be  the  duty  of  thofe  to  whom 
public  affairs  are  intniHed,  to  endeavour  as  much  as 
poffible  to  render  the  one  permanent,  and  to  remove 
the  profpe(El  and  dangers  of  the  other.  This,  lie  faid, 
was  the  obje6l  of  the  prefent  treaty.  The  advantages 
likely  to  arife  from  it  would  not  only  Hrongly  operate 
upon  every  fucceeding  adminiHration  in  both  countries, 
fo  as  to  induce  them  to  avoid  a  war  as  long  as  it  could 
be  avoided  with  honour  and  prudence,  but  would  alfo 
Hrengthen  the  refources  of  the  country  towards  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  war  whenever  it  fliould  become  indifpenfably 
necefiary  to  engage  in  one.  This  was,  he  faid,  the 
true  method  of  making  peace  a  bleffing,  that  while  it 
was  the  parent  of  immediate  wealth  and  happinefs,  it 


Hiould  alio  be  the  nurfe  of  future  Hrength  and  fecurity.  Britain. 
The  quarrels  between  France  and  Britain  had  too 
long  continued  to  harafs  not  only  thofe  two  great  and 
refpeflable  nations  themfelves,  but  had  frequently  em¬ 
broiled  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  nay,  had  diHurbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  moH  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

They  had,  by  their  paH  condiift,  a(Hecl  as  if  they  were 
Intended  by  nature  for  the  deHru<Hion  of  each  other  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  time  was  now  come  when  they 
Hionld  juflify  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  Hiew  that 
they  were  better  calculated  for  the  more  amiable  pur- 
pofes  of  friendly  intercourfe  and  benevolence. 

On  fome  future  occafions,  Mr  Fox  unfuccefsfully 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  houfe  of  commons,  pre¬ 
vious  to  coming  to  any  decifion  upon  the  French 
treaty,  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our 
connexion,  and  the  Hate  of  our  negotiations,  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  our  old  ally,  in  confequence  of  what  is  called 
the  Methven  treaty^  which  had  long  proved  a  furo- 
fource  of  commercial  advantage.  Some  difputes  were 
at  that  time  depending  wdth  Portugal,  refpe^ing  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  Britifli  merchants  j  and  Mr  Fox  af 
ferted,  that  the  proper  period  of  treating  with  Portugal 
would  have  been  before  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
with  France.  This  would  have  demonflrated  to  the 
Tvorld,  that,  whilH  we  were  feeking  new  connexions, 
we  had  no  intention  of  facrificing  the  old.  Mr  Pitt, 
on  the  contrary,  contended,  that  we  had  afled  wfifely. 

In  ffiewing  Portugal  beforehand,  that  we  could  do  with¬ 
out  her,  when  about  to  open  negotiations  for  the  re¬ 
medy  of  complaints. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  the  houfe  refolved  Itfelf 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpofe  of  confidering  the 
new  commercial  treaty  with  France.  In  a  fpeech  of 
three  hours  in  length,  Mr  Pitt  entered  into  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  and  defence  of  the  treaty.  As  the  fubje(51:  is 
of  great  commercial  importance,  and  may,  at  fome 
future  period  of  the  BritiHi  hiHory,  again  become  a 
fubje(El  of  confideration,  we  fliall  here  Hate  the  nature 
of  his  argument.  He  firH  gave  a  general  explanation 
of  the  treaty,  and  afterwmrds  endeavoured  to  refute 
the  arguments  againH  it,  contained  In  a  petition  which 
had  been  prefented  in  oppofition  to  it,  by  Mr  Aider- 
man  Newnham,  from  certain  manufa(flurers  affembled 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

He  confidered  the  treaty  In  three  points  of  view  ;  as  Defence  of 
affeeffing  our  manufaclures,  our  revenues,  and  our  poll-^^  treaty 
tical  fituation..  With  refpedl  to  the  firH,  he  undertook 
to  prove,  that  though  the  treaty  had  been  formed 
on  principles  of  Hri^l  reciprocity,  yet  that  this  country 
muH,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  unavoidably  have  the  ■ 
adrantage.  To  underfland  this,  he  faid.  It  would  be 
neceffary  for  the  committee  to  confidcr  the  relative 
Hate  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  a  fa6l  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  France  has  the  advantage  In  foil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  confequently  In  her  natural  produce  ;  while 
it  is  equally  true,  that  Great  Britain  is  decidedly  fu- 
perior  in  her  manufa(Elures  and  artificial  prodiuflions. 

The  wines,  brandies,  oils,  and  vinegars  of  France,  arc 
articles  which  we  have  nothing  to  put  in  competition 
with,  except  our  beer.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  we 
In  our  turn  poffefs  fome  manufactures,  exclufively  our 
own,  and  that  in  others  we  have  fo  eminently  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  neighbours,  as  to  put  competition  at  de¬ 
fiance* 
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^Britain,  fiance.  Such,  faid  he,  is  the  relative  condition,  and 
fuch  is  the  precife  ground,  on  which  it  is  rcafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  a  valuable  correfpondence  and  connexion 
between  the  two  nations  might  be  eftabli filed.  Having 
each  its  own  diftinft  flaple,  having  each  that  which 
the  others  want,  and  not  clafiiing  in  the  great  and  lead¬ 
ing  lines  of  their  refpe6tive  riches,  they  refemble  two 
opulent  traders  in  different  branches,  wdio  might  enter 
into  a  traffic  mutually  beneficial.  But  nothing,  he  faid, 
could  be  more  evident,  than  that  trade  w^as  more  or 
defs  advantageous  to  any  nation,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  labour,  induftry,  and  capital,  employed  in 
bringing  its  commodities  t©  market,  and  to  the  excefs 
in  value  of  the  perfect  maniifadlures  above  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  :  and  this  principle  gave  a  decided  advantage 
to  us  over  the  French.  For,  granting  that  large  quan- 
‘  tlties  of  their  natural  produce  would  be  brought  into 
this  country,  would  any  man  fay  that  we  fhould  not 
fend  more  cottons  by  the  dire^  courfe  now  fettled, 
than  by  the  circuitous  palfage  formerly  ufed  ?  more 
of  our  woollens,  than  while  refl:ri6led  to  particular  ports, 
and  burdened  with  heavy  duties  ?  Would  not  more  of 
our  earthen  ware,  and  other  articles,  which  under  all 
\the  difadvantages  they  formerly  fuffered,  flill,  from  their 
intrlnfic  fuperiority,  forced  their  way  regularly  into 
France,  now  be  fent  thither  ?  And  would  not  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  our  manufactures  be  effentially  benefited  in 
going  to  this  market,  loaded  only  with  duties  from  I  2 
to  10,  and  in  one  inftance  only,  five  per  cent  ?  The 
article  charged  highefl  in  the  traffic,  viz.  faddlery,  gave 
no  fort  of  alarm.  The  traders  in  this  article,  though 
charged  with  a  duty  of  1-5  per  cent,  were  fo  confeious 
of  their  fuperiority,  that  they  cheerfully  embraced  the 
condition,  and  conceived  that  a  free  competition  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  agreed  by  this  treaty,  to 
take  from  France,  on  fmall  duties,  the  luxuries  of  her 
foil,  which  our  refinements  had  already  converted  into 
neceffaries.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  high  duties  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  introduClion  of  them  at  our  tables  ?  Was  it 
then  a  ferious  evil,  to  admit  their  wines  on  eafier  terms? 
With  refpeCl  to  brandy,  the  TeduClion  of  the  duties 
^vould  chiefly  affeCl  the  contraband  trade.  Mr  Pitt 
aflerted  it  to  be  an  undoubted  faCl,  that  the  legal  im¬ 
portation  bore  no  proportion  to  the  clandeftine  ;  for 
while  the  former  amounted  to  no  more  than  600,000 
gallons,  the  latter,  by  the  befl:  founded  calculations,  did 
not  amount  todefs  than  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons.  As  this  article,  then,  fo  completely 
poffefled  the  tafte  of  the  nation,  it  could  not  furely  be 
deemed  wrong,  to  give  to  the  ftate  a  greater  advantage 
from  it  than  heretofore,  and,  by  crufiiing  the  illicit,  to 
promote  the  legal  traffic  in  it.  The  oils  and  vinegars 
of  France  w^ere  comparatively  fmall  obje£ls  ;  but,  like 
the  former,  they  w^ere  luxuries  which  had  taken  the 
fiiape  of  neceffaries,  and,  by  receiving  them  on  eafy 
terms,  we  could  lofe  nothing. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  neceflary  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  in  addition  to  the  above,  w^hich  were  the  natural 
produce  of  France,  that  kingdom  had  any  manufac¬ 
tures  peculiar  to  itfelf,  or  in  which  it  fo  greatly  ex¬ 
celled,  as  to  give  us  juft  caufe  of  alarm,  on  account  of 
the  treaty,  w’hen  viewed  in  that  afpeft  ?  Cambric  w^as 
the  firft  that  prefented  itfelf ;  but  in  this  article,  it  was 
notorious,  that  our  competition  with  France  had  ceafed, 


and  there  could  be  no  injury  in  granting  an  eafy  im-  Britain, 
portation,  to  that  which  w’e  were  determined  at  any  ‘ 
rate  to  have.  In  every  other  article,  there  was  nothing 
formidable  in  the  rivalry  of  France.  Glafs  wmuld  not 
be  imported  to  any  amount.  In  particular  kinds  of 
lace,  indeed,  they  had  probably  the  advantage,  but 
none  which  they  did  not  enjoy  independently  of  the 
treaty.  The  clamours  about  millinery  he  thought 
vague  and  unmeaning.  Afiewdng  the  relative  circum- 
ftances  of  the  tw  o  countries  in  this  w  ay,  our  fuperiority 
in  the  tariff  w-as  manifeft.  The  excellence  of  our  ma- 
nufa£lures  was  unrivalled,  and,  in  the  operation,  muft 
give  the  balance  to  England.  Another  circumftance 
comparatively  favourable  to  this  country  above  France 
in  the  treaty,  w'as  the  ftate  of  population  in  both  king¬ 
doms.  We  had  a  market  opened  to  us  in  a  country 
containing  above  20  millions  of  inhabitants,  whilft  we 
admitted  France  to  trade  wdth  a  nation,  that  was  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  not  above  eight  millions. 

With  regard  to  the  effed  of  the  treaty  upon  the  re-  Revenue, 
venue,  he  remarked,  that  although  a  confiderable  re- 
du6tion  muft  undoubtedly  take  place  of  the  duties  up¬ 
on  French  wines,  and  even  upon  Portugal  wanes,  fhould 
the  provifions  of  the  Methven  treaty  be  ftill  kept  in 
force,  yet  this  would  be  balanced  by  the  increafed  con- 
fumption,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  the  fraudulent 
manufadlure  of  home-made  wine,  which  was  brought 
to  market  as  foreign  wane,  a  practice  which  no  regula¬ 
tions  of  excife  had  hitherto  been  able  to  fupprefs.  If 
any  lofs,  however,  fhould  occur,  the  article  of  cambric 
would  alone  go  a  great  w^ay  towards  indemnifying  the 
revenue.  He  farther  remarked,  that  our  moft  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  laborious  manufaflures,  in  fteel  and  other  me¬ 
tals,  together  with  various  produflions  of  art,  being 
henceforth  entitled  to  admiffion  to  France,  on  payment 
of  a  moderate  duty,  millions  of  perfons  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  thefe  objefls  *,  the  taxes 
paid  by  whom  w’ould  greatly  augment  the  revenue. 

The  high  price  of  labour  in  England,  faid  he,  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  amount  of  the  excife,  and  three  fifths 
of  the  price  of  labour  are  fuppofed  to  come  into  the 
eexchequer.  807 

Upon  the  political  tendency  of  the  treaty,  he  recur-  Political 
red  to  his  former  remarks.  It  was  objeded  to, 
faid,  in  as  miich  as  it  went  to  compofe  thofe  jealoufies 
and  deftroy  that  rivalfhip,  wFich  had  fo  long  fubfifted 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which,  it  w^s  ftated, 
was  of  the  moft  falutary  confequence  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  y  and  it  was  further  infinuated,  that  there  w^as  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  the  other  con- 
'•tra6ling  party.  The  firft  of  thefe  obje6lions  had,  he 
faid,  unfortunately  gained  fome  degree  of  confidera- 
tion  from  the  uniform  practice  of  the  two  countries  for 
centuries  paft  ;  and  he  was  fcarcely  furprifed  to  hear, 
even  from  fuch  enlightened  men  as  he  had  heard  fpeak 
upon  the  fubjedl,  that  France  and  England  w^ere  na¬ 
turally  and  neceflarily  enemies.  The  fa(51,  he  w’as  per- 
fuaded,  w’as  dire6lly  the  reverfe  5  for  how^ever  ambi¬ 
tion  might  have  embroiled  them  with  each  other,  ftill 
there  had  always  been,  in  the  individuals  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  a  difpofition  tow'ards  a  friendly  intercourfe,  and 
the  people  of  France  and  Britain  had  each  of  them 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  which  the  other  had  libe¬ 
rality  enough  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  To  fup¬ 
pofe  that  any  two  ftates  w^ere  neceflarily  enemies,  was 
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an  opinion  founded  neither  in  the  experience  of  na¬ 
tions,  nor  in  the  hidory  of  man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the 
conftitutlon  of  political  focieties,  and  fuppofed  the  ex- 
iftence  of  diabolical  malice  In  the  original  frame  of 
man.  But  after  all,  what  reafon  was  there  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  treaty  was  not  only  to  extinguifh  all  jea- 
loufy  from  our  bofoms,  but  alfo  completely  to  annihi¬ 
late  our  means  of  defence  ?  Was  It  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Interval  of  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
would  be  fo  totally  unemployed  by  us,  as  to  difable  us 
from  meeting  France  In  w'ar  with  our  accuftomed 
ftrength  ?  Did  it  not  rather  by  opening  new  fources  of 
wealth  fpeak  this  forcible  language,  that  the  interval 
of  peace,  by  enriching  the  nation,  would  be  the  means 
of  enabling  her  to  combat  her  enemy  with  more  effefl 
when  the  day  of  hoftiiity  flioiild  come  ?  It  quieted 
no  well  founded  jealoufy.  It  flackened  no  neceffary  ex¬ 
ertions,  It  retarded  no  provident  preparation*,  but  Am¬ 
ply  tended,  while  it  increafed  our  ability  for  war,  to 
poftpone  the  period  of  its  approach.  That  we  (bould 
not  be  taken  unprepared  for  war,  depended  In  no  de¬ 
gree  on  this  treaty,  but  Amply  and  totally  on  the  abi¬ 
lity  and  vigilance  of  the  adminiftratlon  for  the  time 
being. 

The  objedlons  of  the  manufa£lurers  to  this  treaty, 
were  chiefly  thefe  :  that  the  propofed  intimate  connec- 
tiufafturers  tion  with  France  w'ould  afford  opportunities  of  enti- 
anfwered.  away  our  w’orkmen,  and  conveying  the  tools  and 

raw  materials  of  our  manufaftures  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  To  this  it  was  anfwered  :  that  the  law  upon 
thefe  fubjefts  would  remain  as  formerly,  and  afford  the 
fame  proteftlon  as  at  prefent  to  our  manufactures,  by 
reftraining  the  Interference  of  foreigners  upon  the 
points  alluded  to.  It  was  alfo  objeCled  in  general  to 
the  treaty,  that  the  commodities  in  which  France  tra¬ 
ded,  being  the  produce  of  her  foil,  which  could  not 
fuffer  in  their  quantities  or  quality  by  any  lapfe  of  time, 
whereas,  our  commodities  being  principally  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  owe  all  their  value  to  fliilful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  labour,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  French  might 
by  degrees  become  as  induflrlous  and  fkilful  as  our- 
felves,  and  thereby  enter  into  a  fuccefsful  competition 
with  us,  in  every  branch  of  our  prefent  trade ;  while 
our  foil  and  climate,  rendered  it  impoffible  for  us  to 
equal  them  In  the  articles  of  their  produce.  To  this 
objection  it  was  replied,  in  general,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  nature  of  the  objeCls  of  Britifh  and  French  com¬ 
merce  was  favourable  to  Britain,  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  population  employed  in  bringing  our  manufac¬ 
tures  to  market,  and,  at  all  events,  that  the  threatened 
change  could  not  occur  in  twelve  years,  which  was 
the  whole  duration  of  the  treaty.  The  minifler  might 
alfo,  with  jufticc,  have  added,  that  the  furefl  mode  of 
preventing  a  neighbouring  nation  from  becoming  the  ri¬ 
vals  of  any  branch  of  our  manufactures,  Is  to  fupply  them 
wnth  thefe  manufactures  cheaply  and  In  abundance, 
which  inuft  have  the  efYeft  of  inducing  them  to  di¬ 
vert  their  capital  and  their  induftry  into  fome  more 
proAtable  channel.  The  moft  likely  channel,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  France,  would  be  the  production  of  wine,  a 
branch,  of  trade  in  which  Britain  never  can  have  rea¬ 
fon  to  regard  them  with  jealoufy.  Mr  Pitt  concluded 
his  fpeech,  by  moving  a  refolution,  the  objeCt  of  which 
was,  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effeCt. 

The  members  of  oppoAtion  objeCted  to  the  treaty 
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chiefly  upon  political  confldeiations.  Mr  Fox  con-  Bi,  .:in. 
tended  that  the  only  Atuation  In  which  Great  Britain ' 
could  Hand,  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Furope,  wlthp,,j:j?^^2 
honour,  dignity,  or  fafety,  was  as  a  counterpoife  to  objections 
the  power  of  France.  This  had  been  our  invariable  dated  a- 
quallty.  In  all  the  moft  flouriftiing  periods  of  our  hi-  golf'd  the 
Itory;  and  it  was  this  circumftance,  operating  upon 
reftlefs  ambition  of  Fiance,  not  any  inward  antipathy 
of  mind,  nor  the  memory  of  Creffy  and  Agincourt, 
that  made  the  two  nations  natural  enemies.  To  prove 
that  no  affurances  of  the  friendfliip  of  France  were  to 
be  trufted,  when  a  hope  exifted  of  dlmlniflilng  the 
power  of  Britain,  he  mentioned  the  correfpondencc 
between  the  French  minifters  and  Lord  Stormont, 
during  the  Arft  years  of  the  American  war,  in  which 
they  moft  pointedly  difavowed  any  intention  of  Inter¬ 
ference.  He  obferved  that,  when  It  was  further  con- 
Adered  who  the  monarch  was  that  then  fat  on  the 
throne  of  France,  a  monarch  of  the  moft  mild  and 
benevolent  charaCler,  and  celebrated  for  his  love  of 
juftice;  and  that  the  minifter  who  direCled  his  councils 
was  far  advanced  In  the  laft  ftage  of  life,  of  a  feeble 
and  timid  difpoAtion,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  led 
away  by  any  new  and  vifionary  projefts  of  ambition  ; 
not  a  doubt  could  be  left  in  any  one’s  mind,  but  that 
the  French  nation  was  afluated  by  a  regular.  Axed, 
and  fyftematic  enmity  to  this  country.  France  had, 
indeed,  found  that  Great  Britain  could  not  be  fubdued 
by  direft  efforts.  Mr  Fox,  therefore,  thought  It  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  Ihe  had  altered  her  policy  j 
that,  Inftead  of  force,  flie  intended  to  employ  ftrata- 
gem,  to  prevent  our  cultivating  other  alliances,  to  lef- 
fen  the  dependence  of  foreign  ftates  upon  us,  to  turn 
all  our  views  to  commercial  proAts,  to  entangle  our 
capital  in  that  country,  and  to  make  It  the  private  in- 
tereft  of  individuals  in  Britain,  rather  to  acquiefce 
in  any  future  projefl  of  ambition.  In  which  France 
might  engage,  than  come  to  a  rupture  with  her. 

Mr  Francis  farther  enlarged  upon  thefe  Ideas  of  Mr 
Fox,  and  reproached  Mr  Pitt  with  a  defertion  of  the 
principles  of  his  father  Lord  Chatham,  the  moft  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  whofe  political  charadler  was  AntigaU 
lican.  Mr  Flood,  Mr  Sheridan,  and  others,  fupport- 
ed  the  fame  fentiments.  Mr  Powis  and  Mr  Alderman 
Watfon  oppofed  the  treaty,  as  bringing  the  Britifh 
commerce  unneceffarily  into  hazard  at  a  time  when  it 
was  extremely  profperous.  The  treaty  was  defended 
by  Mr  Grenville,  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  Mr  Dundas. 

This  laft  gentleman  faid  that  he  had  heard  much  ex¬ 
cellent  political  fpeculation,  which,  in  his  apprehen- 
Aon,  had  little  relation  to  the  fubjeft  in  queftlon  :  that 
the  treaty  had  nothing  political  in  Its  nature,  but  was 
merely  a  meafure  calculated  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Britain  to  enable  her  artifts  to  circulate  her  manufac¬ 
tures  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  could  ever  for¬ 
merly  be  done,  by  opening  to  them  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenAve  markets  in  the  world.  He  contended  that  it  Si* 
was  wife  to  take  advantage  of  a  period  of  peace  to  ex- Cominer- 
tend  our  commerce,  reduce  our  debts,  and  enrich  the*^’^^  . 

nation.  The  refolution  propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  was  ° 

carried  by  a  divIAon  of  248  againft  118.  commons, 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  commercial  treaty  was 
oppofed  with  much  warmth  by  Dr  Watfon,  bilhop  of 
Llandaff.  He  contended  that  we  ought  not  to  aban¬ 
don  a  commercial  fyftem,  by  which  we  had  xlfen  to 
4  H  our 
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our  prefent  profperity,  and  far  lefs  to  adopt  a  fyftem 
which  our  anceftors  had  reprobated  as  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  and  greatnefs  of  the  nation.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Lanfdowne,  (formerly  Lord  Shelburne,) defend¬ 
ed  the  treaty  w'ith  much  ability.  He  faid  that  com¬ 
merce,  like  other  fciences,  had  fimplified  Itfelf,  and 
that  the  old  fyftem  with  all  its  monopolies,  prohibi¬ 
tions,  protefting  duties,  and  balances  of  trade,  w'as  juft- 
ly  exploded  •,  that  it  was  a  proud  day  for  the  manu- 
fafturers  of  this  country,  to  fee  them  come  down  in  a 
body  from  thefe  ftrongholds.  He  denied  that  the 
French  nation  entertained  a  fyfteraatic  enmity  againft 
Britain,  and  faid  that  if  commerce  was  to  be  free, 
there  cxifted  no  reafon  for  making  an  exception  with 
regard  to  France.  Their  wines,  brandy,  vinegar  and 
oil,  are  luxuries  which  we  can  get  elfewhere  j  whereas 
they  cannot  procure,  with  equal  advantage,  coals,  lead, 
and  tin.  He  concluded  with  declaring  his  opinion, 
that  if  this  country  ftiould  decline.  It  would  not  be  on 
account  of  this  treaty,  but  for  other  obvious  caufes. 
If  we  w'ent  on  facrificlng  the  army,  the  church,  and 
the  ftate,  to  the  paltry  purpofe  of  procuring  majorities 
in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  we  could  never  expe61: 
to  be  prpfperous  or  powerful. 

On  the  part  of  adminiftration,  the  defence  of  the 
treaty  in  all  its  ftages  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  en- 
trufted  to  Lord  Hawkelhury,  (formerly  Mr  Jenkinfon). 
He  was  oppofed  by  lords  Loughborough,  Stormont, 
and  Porchefter,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  8l 
againft  35. 

During  the  prefent  feflion,  a  plan  for  confolidating  In¬ 
to  one  a£l  of  parliament  the  whole  duties  impofed  by  the 
ftatutes  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr  Pitt,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  neceffary  either 
for  merchants,  or  for  revenue  officers,  to  turn  over  the 
whole  ftatute  book  in  fearch  of  the  amount  of  the  du¬ 
ties  upon  particular  commodities.  The  plan  received 
the  univerfal  approbation  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  duties  impofed  upon  French  merchandife,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  the  late  commercial  treaty,  were  alfo  Included  in 
the  fame  aft,  although  that  part  of  the  meafure  was  re- 
fifted  by  oppofition. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  Mr  Beaufoy,  member  for 
Great  Yarmouth,  at  the  requeft  of  the  deputies  of  the 
diffenting  congregations  about  London,  made  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  afts.  He 
obferved  that  the  teft  aft  was  originally  levelled  a- 
galnft  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  corporation  aft 
againft  thofe  feftaries  who  had  agitated  the  kingdom 
in  the  times  of  Charles  1.  and  during  the  ufur- 
pation,  with  whofe  charafter  the  diffenters  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  have  nothing  in  common.  Mr  Beaufoy  con¬ 
tended  that,  as  every  manhas  an  undoubted  right  tojudge 
for  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion,  he  ought  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exercife  of  that  right  to  incur  any  punifti- 
ment,  or  to  be  branded  wdth  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
mark  of  Infamy,  an  exclulion  from  military  fervice 
and  civil  truft.  He  referred  to  the  examples  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Holland,  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  and  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor,  in  none  of  which  he  faid  religious  opi¬ 
nions  W'erc  now  made  the  ground  of  civil  difqualifi- 
catlon. 

Lord  North,  who  had  now  loft  his  fight,  oppofed  the 
propofed  repeal,  chiefly  on  the  footing  of  tbe  hazard 
attending  innovation.  He  denied  that  a  man  is  fub- 
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jefted  to  any  punlfhment,  becaufe  he  does  not  choofe  Britain, 
to  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  accord-  -y— 
ing  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England.  He  only 
deprives  himfelf  of  a  privilege  W'hich  he  might  other- 
wife  enjoy,  and  which  the  law,  for  the  fafety  of  the 
church,  had  limited  to  perfons  of  particular  opinions. 

Mr  Pitt  fupported  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  from 
the  danger  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  which  w  ould  re- 
fult  from  intrufting  of&cial  fituations  to  diffenters.  Mr 
Fox  fupported  the  motion  in  favour  of  the  diffenters  j 
remarking,  however,  upon  this  occafion,  that  from 
their  conduft  In  a  late  political  revolution,  he  could 
not  be  fufpefted  of  being  biaffed  by  an  improper  par¬ 
tiality  towards  them.  The  motion  w^as  loft  on  a  divl- 
fion  of  178  againft  lOO.  814 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Mr  Alderman  Newnham  Prince  of 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the 
pecuniary  fituation  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  whofe 
affairs  had,  by  this  time,  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  embar- 
raflment.  It  appears  that,  previous  to  this  period,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  coldnefs  had  been  known  to 
fubfift  between  the  king  and  the  prince.  A  judicious 
hiftorian  will  fcarcely  account  It  worth  his  w’hlle  to 
inquire  after  any  other  caufe  for  fuch  a  circumftance, 
than  merely  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  over- 
pow'ering  influence  that  the  paflion  of  ambition  pof- 
feffes  over  the  human  mind,  which  fo  feldora  permits 
any  monarch  to  regard  wdth  complacency  the  perfon 
w’ho  has  the  profpeft  of  his  fucceflion.  In  1783, 
when  the  prince  came  of  age,  Mr  Fox  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  were  then  in  office,  wifhed  to  grant  him 
an  annual  Income  of  I00,000l.  but  his  majefty  Infifted 
that  he  Ihould  only  be  allowed  one  half  of  that  fum. 

In  the  year  1786  the  prince  was  found  to  have  con- 
trafted  a  debt  of  I00,000l.  exclufive  of  50,000!.  ex¬ 
pended  on  Carleton-houfe.  He  applied  to  his  majefty 
to  obtain  relief  from  this  Incumbrance.  On  receiving 
a  refufal,  he  inftantly  difmiffed  the  officers  of  his  court, 
ordered  his  horfes  to  be  fold,  the  works  at  Carleton- 
houfe  to  be  ftopped,  and  reduced  his  houfehold  to  that 
of  a  private  gentleman.  From  thefe  favings  an  annual 
fum  of  40,0001.  was  vefted  in  truftees  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  This  decifive  and  fpirited  conduft  was 
reprefented  at  court  as  difrefpeftful  to  the  king  ;  and 
from  this  period  his  majefty’s  diffatisfaftion  with  thie 
prince  appears  to  have  been  no  longer  concealed.  On 
occafion  of  the  affault  made  upon  the  king’s  perfon  by 
Margaret  Nicholfon,  it  was  remarked,  that  no  notice 
of  the  accident  W’as  fent  by  the  court  to  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  w’hcn,  upon  receiving  the  intelligence, 
he  Inftantly  went  to  Windfor,  he  was  received  there 
by  the  queen,  but  the  king  did  not  fee  him.  At  this 
time  a  French  prince,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  the 
richeft  Individual  in  Europe,  was  In  England,  and 
was  faid  to  have  made  a  propofal  to  relieve  the  prince 
from  all  his  pecuniary  embarraffments  j  but  this  danger¬ 
ous  offer  was  declined.  In  thefe  circumftances  the 
prince  permitted  his  fituation  to  be  brought  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  with  a  view  of  fubniitting  his  con¬ 
duft  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Accordingly,  on 
the  day  already  mentioned,  Mr  Newnham  demanded 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whether  mlni- 
fters  intended  to  bring  forward  any  propofition  for  the 
relief  of  the  prince  of  Wales  j  afferting,  that  it  would 
be  difgraceful  to  the  nation  to  fuffer  him  to  remain 
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Britain.  longer  in  his  prefent  reduced  circumftances.  Mr  Pitt 
replied,  that  he  had  received  no  command  from  his 
majeily  upon  the  fubjedl  j  without  which  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  an  alFair  of  fuch  a  nature. 
Intended  Upon  this  Mr  Newnham  intimated  his  intention  of 
motion  on  bringing  forward  a  motion  upon  the  fubjeft  on  the 
May.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr  Pitt  requeft- 
ed  to  know  the  nature  of  the  intended  motion,  de¬ 
claring  his  wilh  to  avoid  a  difcuflion  of  the  fubje^f. 
He  added,  that  if  it  was  perlifted  in,  he  would  be 
under  the  necefllty  of  bringing  before  the  public  fome 
circumflances  of  extreme  delicacy.  At  the  fame  time, 
Mr  Rolle,  an  adherent  of  the  miniftry,  declared,  that  the 
queftion  involved  matter,  which  he  threatened  to  bring 
into  view,  by  which  the  conftitution  both  in  church  and 
ftate  might  be  eflentially  affe^fed.  This  menace  was 
known  to  allude  to  an  intimate  connexion  which  was 
fuppofed  to  fubfift  between  the  prince  and  Mrs  Fitz- 
herbert,  a  lady  of  a  refpe^lable  Roman  Catholic  family, 
with  whom  the  fcandal  of  the  times  alleged  he  had 
undergone  the  ceremony  of  marriage  both  by  Catholic 
and  Proteftant  clergymen,  which,  however,  if  true, 
could  have  no  legal  effeds,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  royal  niarriage-a6l.  Mr  Newnham  faid, 
that  his  intended  motion  would  be  for  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty,  to  relieve  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his 
prefent  difficulties.  When  fome  members  exprefled 
their  wdffi  that  the  affair  might  be  privately  accommo¬ 
dated  in  fome  other  manner  5  Mr  Sheridan  declared, 
that  after  the  inlinuations  and  threats  which  had  been 
made,  the  prince  could  not  recede  with  honour.  Mr 
Pitt  faid,  that  his  remarks  had  no  reference  to  the 
charafter  of  the  prince,  but  merely  to  a  correfpondence 
which  had  taken  place  relative  to  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  when  the  fubjeft  w^as  again 
mentioned,  Mr  Fox,  who  had  been  abfent  during  the 
former  debate,  ftated,  that  he  had  authority  from  the 
prince  to  fay,  that  there  was  no  part  of  his  condu6l 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  public  inveftiga- 
tion.  The  allufions  made  to  fomething  full  of  danger 
to  the  church  and  ftate,  he  treated  as  a  tale  fit  to  be 
impofed  only  on  the  lowed;  of  the  vulgar  *,  and  Pid, 
that  his  highnefs  was  ready,  in  the  other  houfe,  as  a 
peer  of  parliament,  to  give  his  majeffy,  or  his  mini- 
fters,  any  affurances  or  fatisfa^lion  on  the  fubje^l  they 
might  require.  Mr  Fox,  at  the  fame  time,  dire^lly 
affured  the  houfe,  that  the  whole  ftory  alluded  to 
was  untrue.  The  refult  was,  that  an  accommodation 
took  place.  The  prince  was  allowed  an  annual  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  income  of  io,ooo1.  and  l8l,oool.  was  grant- 
ed  by  parliament  for  payment  of  his  debts, 
privileges  During  this  feffion  fome  difeuffions  occurred  relative 
of  the  Sco-  to  the  privileges  of  the  Scotiffi  peerage.  In  the  houfe 
tifh  peer-  of  lords,  after  confiderable  debate  upon  a  motion  of 
Lord  Hopetoun,  a  refolutlon  was  adopted  to  Inforce 
an  ancient  refolutlon  of  the  houfe,  of  January  1708-9, 
which  declared,  that  Scotiffi  peers,  created  Britiffi 
peers  by  patent  fince  the  union,  have  no  right  to  vote 
at  the  elections  of  the  fixteen  who  reprefent  the  body 
of  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  Eritilli  parliament. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfo,  on  the  23d  of  M^iy,  a 
queftion  concerning  the  fame  body  was  agitated.  It 
arofe  in  confequence  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyfs  to  that  earldom,  whofe  eldeft  fon,  Francis 
Charteris,  who  thus  became  Lord  Elcho,  reprefented 
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the  boroughs  of  Lauder,  &c,  in  Scotland.  By  the‘  BriRuii, 
ancient  law  of  Scotland,  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers  could 
not  fit  in  parliament,  which  confided  of  one  houfe  only. 

By  the  treaty  of  union  it  is  declared,  that  the  two 
kingdoms  fhould  participate  in  the  rights  and  immu¬ 
nities  of  each  other.  Sir  John  Sinclair  moved,  that  a 
new  writ  ffiould  be  iffued  for  eledling  a  member  in 
the  room  of  Francis  Charteris,  Efq.  now  become  the 
the  eldeft  fon  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  reprefenting  the  boroughs  of  Lauder,  &c. 

In  fuppoit  of  the  motion  fome  very  early  precedents 
were  alluded  to  j  and,  after  fome  debate,  the  motion 
w'as  carried. 

But  the  fubje(51:  which,  above  all  others,  ftill  con-  Accufatioii 
tinned  during  the  prefent  feffion  to  occupy  the  atten-oL^'l'’ 
tion  of  parliament}  was  the  accufation  of  Mr  Haftings.^^^^'^* 
After  examining  Mr  Middleton  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
as  witneffes,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  Mr  Sheri- 
dan,  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  opened  the  third  charge 
againft  Mr  Haftings,  which  afterted,  that  without 
juftice,  or  any  excufe  of  political  neceffity,  he  had 
felzed  the  lands,  and  confifeated  the  trealures,  of  the 
begums  or  princeffes  of  Oude,  the  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  reigning  nabob,  whom  he  had  even 
compelled  to  become  the  inftrument  of  this  robbery. 

On  this  occafion  the  hall  of  the  houfe  of  commons  gjj 
was  uncommonly  crowded.  Mr  Sheridan’s  fpeech  Mr  Sheri^^ 
lafted  five  hours  and  a  half.  The  fubje61:  of  the  charge 
was  well  fitted  for  difplaying  all  the  powers  of  pathetic 
eloquence,  in  confequence  of  the  rank  and  the  fex  of 
the  parties  whom,  on  this  occafion,  Mr  Haftings  w^as 
accufed  of  having  treated  with  the  moft  barbarous  ra¬ 
pacity,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  Every  advantage  was 
taken  of  thefe  circumftances,  and  Mr  Sheridan’s  dif- 
courfe  was  confidered  as  a  model  of  fplendid  and  im- 
preffive  pleading.  When  he  fat  down,  the  whole  houfe, 
which  W'as  filled  with  memoers,  peers,  and  ftrangers, 
inftantly  joined  in  a  loud  and  long-continued  tumult 
of  applaufe,  expreffing  their  approbation  in  the  irre¬ 
gular  mode  of  repeatedly  clapping  with  their  hands, 

Mr  Burke  declared  it  to  be  the  moft  aftonlffiing  effort 
of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  w/hich 
there  is  any  record  or  tradition.  Mr  Fox  faid,  that 
all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  or  read,  wffien  compared 
with  it,  vaniftied  like  vapour  before  the  fun  ;  and  Mr 
Pitt  afferted,  that  it  furpaffed  all  the  eloquence  o^  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  times,  and  poffeffed'  every  refource 
which  genius  or  art  could  furniffi  to  controul  and  agi¬ 
tate  the  human  mind.  After  a  fufpenfion  of  debate, 
fome  of  Mr  Haftings’s  friends  attempted  to  fpeak  in 
reply,  but  found  it  impoffible  to  procure  themfelves  to 
be  liftened  to  with  any  appearance  of  favour.  At  laft 
fome  members  propofed,  that,  for  the  fake  of  decorum, 
the  debate  ftiould  be  adjourned.  This  propofal  was 
carried  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  Mr  Francis  re¬ 
fumed  the  charge,  which  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Burgefs, 

Major  Scott,  Mr  Nichols,  Mr  Vanfittart,  and  Mr 
Alderman  le  Mefurier.  After  having  heard  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  both  fides,  Mr  Pitt  rofe,  and  after  having 
ftated  the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  the  high  importance 
of  the  whole  procedure  againft  Mr  Haftings,  afferted, 
that  he  himfelf  had  endeavoured  to  give  to  every  fa(51; 
ftated  in  each  particular  charge,  the  fulleft  iriveftiga- 
tion,  and  to  perform  his  duty  honeftly,  impartially, 
and  confeientioufly.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  he  de- 
4  H  2  dared 
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Britain,  clared  himfelf  fully  fatisfied,  that  criminality  was 
brought  home  to  Mr  Hallings,  though  not  perhaps  to 
the  full  extent  alleged  by  the  accufers.  The  motion 
for  accufation  was  carried,  upon  a  divifion  of  175 
-egainft  68. 

At  future  periods  of  the  fefTion  other  charges  were 
brought  forward,  and  opened  by  Mr  Thomas  Pelham, 
Sir  James  Erlkine,  Mr  Windham,  and  Mr  Francis. 
Mr  Pitt  adopted  the  caufe  of  the  accufers,  and  on 
fome  occafions,  though  in  a  mild  manner,  Mr  Dundas 
did  the  fame.  At  one  period  of  the  accufation,  Lord 
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Hood’s  de-  Hood  flood  forward  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  and  re- 
fence  of  quefled  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  confequences 
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of  proceeding  with  too  fcrupulous  a  nicety, 
the  condufl  of  thofe  who  had  filled  flations  abroad  of 
high  dilficulty  and  Important  trufl.  Certain  a61ionSj 
which  appeared  to  thofe  at  a  diflance  in  a  very  crimi¬ 
nal  light,  were  yet,  he  alleged,  on  a  nearer  invefliga- 
tion,  perfeflly  juftifiable  on  the  grounds  of  abfolute 
and  indlfpenfable  neceffity  :  fliould  the  fear  of  an  im¬ 
peachment  by  parliament  be  hung  out  to  every  com¬ 
mander  in  whofe  hands  was  placed  the  defence  of  our 
national  poffeflions,  it  inufl  neceffarily  operate  as  a 
dangerous  reflraint  to  their  exertions,  w'hen  It  was  con- 
fidered  that  no  general  or  admiral  had  fcarcely  ever 
been  fortunate  enough  to  conducl  himfelf  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty,  without  occafioually  falling  into 
circumftances,  in  which  the  public  fervice  compelled 
him  to  do  things  in  tliemfelves  not  pleafing  to  his  feel¬ 
ings,  nor  flrI6lly  legal,  but,  from  the  Indlfpenfable  ne- 
cefTities  of  their  fituatloii,  peffe<511y  juftifiable.  7’he 
example  fet  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  would,  he  faid,  for  ever  ftand  before  our  fu¬ 
ture  commanders,  and  create  a  great  and  dangerous  clog 
to  the  public  fcrvice.  This,  he  was  confident,  would 
be  the  cffe<ft:  of  punlftilng  any  harfli  and  fevere,  but 
perhaps  necellary  and  indlfpenfable,  a6ls  of  power, 
which  the  faviour  of  India  had,  for  the  public  good, 
been  found  to  commit.  Mr  Pitt  oppofed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  fentiments  to  the  cafe  of  Mr  Haftings, 
afterting,  that  no  adequate  political  neceftity  had  been 
pointed  out  which  could  juftlty  his  condudl. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  proceedings,  it  appeared  that 
feveral  members  were  difpofed  to  confider  the  merits 
of  Mr  Haftings  as  compenfating  his  crimes,  and  thus, 
though  they  voted  his  condu6t  criminal  on  particular 
occafions,  they  had  an  intention  of  voting  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  when  the  general  queftlon  fliould  come  to  be 
propofed,  about  the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  im¬ 
peachment.  Upon  this  fubjeft.  Major  Scott  took  an 
opportunity  to  declare,  that  Mr  Haftings  and  his  friends 
wiftied  to  decline  fuch  a  mode  of  defence;  and  he  read 
to  the  houfe  as  a  part  of  his  own  fpeech,  a  paper  ftgn- 
cd  by  Mr  Haftings,  in  which  he  requefted  that  if  a 
general  vote  of  criminality  ftiould  pafs  againft  him, 
by  that  houfe,  they  ftiould  farther  proceed  inftantly  to 
an  Impeachment,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  defending  himfelf  judicially. 

A  committee  was  at  laft  appointed,  to  prepare  arti¬ 
cles  of  impeachment  againft  Mr  Haftings.  It  confift- 
ed  of  the  following  perfons,  whofe  names  we  ftiall  recite, 
as  exhibiting  a  lift  of  the  moft  active  leaders  of  oppofition 
at  this  period.  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Sheridan,  Sir 
James  Erlkine,  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Pelham, 
the  right  honourable  William  Wyndham,  the  honour¬ 
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able  St  Andrew  St  John,  John  Anftruther,  Efq.  Wil-  Britain, 
liam  Adam,  Efq.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Efq.  Welbore  El- ^ 
lis,  Efq.  the  right  honourable  Frederick  Montague, 

Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dudley  Long, 

Efq.  Lord  Maitland,  the  honourable  George  Augul- 
tus  North,  General  Eurgoyne,  and  Mr  Grey.  An 
attempt  was  ma^e,  by  Mr  Burke,  to  procure  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Phillip  Francis,  Efq.  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  was  rejefled 
by  a  majority  of  96  to  44,  on  account  of  his  being 
confidered  as  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Mr  Haftings, 
w^hofe  meafures  he  had  oppofed,  and  with  whom  he  had 
fought  a  duel,  in  India.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr 
Burke  prefented  the  articles  of  impeachment.  They 
were  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  confidered, 
on  the  9th  of  May.  Upon  that  day  Lord  Flood  re¬ 
peated  his  former  arguments  againft  them,  and  was 
lup ported  by  Mr  Smith,  and  the  celebrated  Mr  John 
Wilkes.  I'his  laft  gentleman  infifted  ftrongly  on  thei^ii-j^a- 
filence  of  the  natives  of  India,  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  (lings  de¬ 
dreadful  opprefl'ions  faid  to  have  been  pradliled  againft  fended  by 
them,  and  attributed  the  greateft  part  of  what  appear- 
ed  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  Mr  Haftings,  to  the 
craving  and  avaricious  policy  of  this  country,  whofe 
demands  had,  in  fome  inftances,  driven  Mr  Haftings  to 
the  ufe  of  means  not  ftrI611y  juftifiable.  The  a- 
mount  of  the  charges,  he  faid,  fuppofing  the  fa61s  true, 
v/as  this,  that  Mr  Haftings,  by  oppreftion,  by  injuf- 
tice,  and  corruption,  had  obtained  for  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  nine  millions  and  a  half  fterling.  Mr  Wilkes 
thought  the  afts  complained  of  politic  and  juft  ;  he 
could  not  honeftly  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr 
Haftings,  while  he  benefited  by  his  mlfdeeds.  He 
added,  that  it  appeared  incomprehenfible  to  him, 
how  gentlemen  wLo  condemned  his  afllons,  fuffered 
a  day  to  pafs  without  propofing  retribution  to  the  fuf- 
ferers.  §22 

The  lord  advocate  for  Scotland  (Hay  Campbell  By  Hay 
Efq.)  fupported  this  laft  idea.  He  confidered  the  ne- 
ceftities  of  the  company,  and  the  dangerous  crlfts  of"^^^' 
their  affairs,  as  grounds  of  juftificatlon  for  the  Itrong 
meafures  purfued  by  Mr  Haftings,  in  order  to  extri¬ 
cate  them.  The  company  having  a6tually  reaped  the 
benefit  of  them,  and  lb  far  approved  of  them  as  never 
to  have  ftgnified  any  intention  of  reftitution;  he  could 
not,  he  faid,  conceive  with  what  propriety  Mr  Haf¬ 
tings  could  be  impeached  for  them.  He  further  ob- 
ferved,  that  Mr  Flaftings  had  been  moft  unjuftly  bla¬ 
med,  for  various  a61s  of  admlniftration,  in  which  he 
had  only  concurred  with  others  ;  that  the  order  of 
dates,  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  the  council  at  different 
periods,  ought  to  have  been  more  diftinftly  attended 
to  in  the  charges.  Mr  Haftings  had  enjoyed  the  call¬ 
ing  voice  In  the  council,  only  for  a  very  ftiort  time,, 
and  even  then,  Mr  Barwell  w’as  equally  refponrible 
with  him.  Afterw-ards  Mr  Wheler,  Sir  John  M’Pher^ 
fon,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Mr  Stables,  came  gradually 
into  the  council.  At  one  period,  a  coalition  took 
place  between  Mr  Haftings  and  Mr  Francis.  How 
do  the  profecutors  account  for  this  ?  And  is  Mr  Haf¬ 
tings  alone  to  be  made  accountable,  during  that  pe^ 
riod  ^  He  concluded  wdth  obferving,  that  In  fuggef- 
ting  what  had  occurred  to  him,  in  favour  of  Mr  Haf- 
ting,  he  had  avoided  faying  any  thing  upon  the  topic 
of  his  extraordinary  fervices  in^  general,  being  doubtj- 
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Britain,  ful  whether  upon  the  fuppofition  of  guilt,  in  any  fpeci- 
'  fic  article,  a  as  it  is  called,  or  balancing  of  ac- 

compts  between  merits  and  demerits,  would  relevantly 
be  admitted  \  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  a  mode  of  de¬ 
fence  not  altogether  new.  The  proceedings  in  Lord 
Clive’s  cafe  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  he  owed  his 
fafety  to  it  \  and  there  was  ftill  a  more  illuftrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  in  hiflory,  the  cafe  of  Epaminondas  the 
Theban  general,  who,  when  tried  for  his  life  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  country,  for  having  kept  the  command 
four  months  after  he  fliould  have  laid  it  down,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  crime,  but  enumerated  the  glorious 
actions  wTich  he  had  performed  j  and  faid  he  would 
die  with  pleafure,  if,  the  foie  merit  of  thefc  were  a- 
fcribed  to  him.  This  fpeech  procured  his  acquittal. 
The  lord  advocate  thought  Mr  Haftings  well  entitled 
to  make  ufe  of  fimilar  language  to  the  Britilh  nation, 
when  accufed  of  having  aAed  illegally  in  India. — >Mr 
Alderman  Townfliend  juftified  Mr  Haftings  on  the 
ground  of  ftate  neceflity  j  and  faid  that  he  deferved  the 
higheft  applaufe,  for  not  having  flood  upon  fo  paltry  a 
pundlilio,  as  confiderlng  whether  a  meafure  w^as  ri¬ 
gidly  correct  and  legal,  when  the  immediate  neceflity 
of  the  company’s  affairs,  and  the  falvatlon  of  India, 
were  concerned. 

Mr  Pitt  reprobated  the  idea  of  a  fet-off  in  very 
flrong  terms.  He  acknowledged  that  many  meafures 
during  the  admlniftration  of  Mr  Haftings  w^ere  un¬ 
commonly  brilliant,  and  that,  in  thefe,  his  merits  were 
iinqueftionable.  But  he  trufted  that  no  man,  vvEo 
ferioufly  regarded  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  w’ould  expedl  that  the  juftlce  of  the  country  could 
admit  of  any  compromife  whatever.  He  w^as  forry 
his  honourable  friend,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
fhould  conceive  the  honour  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  Britlfli  nation  not  interefted  in  refcuing  the  Brltlfh 
charafler  from  that  degree  of  infamy  and  degradation 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  The  accufatlons  which 
had  been  preferred  againft  Mr  Haftings  w^ere  now  not 
only  the  caufe  of  the  houfe,  but,  in  his  opinion,  in¬ 
volved  the  honour  of  every  member  individually. 
Nor  had  he  lefs  hefitation,  from  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedl,  to  fay  it  affedled  the  government  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  w^as  a  queftion  which  ftiook  the  bafts  of 
the  conftitution,  for  it  was  literally  a  queftion  of  re- 
fponftbility.  d'he  policy  and  intereft  of  the  country 
required,  that  an  example  fliould  be  made  of  the  de¬ 
linquent.  The  neceflity  of  this,  he  urged  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  dlfpofttion  he  perceived  in  the  abettors  of 
Mr  Haftings  to  juitify  him  on  the  principles  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  neceflity.  The  queftion  of  impeachment 
peachment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  175  againft  89.  And 
voted.-  on  the  loth  of  May,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
Mr  Burke,  in  the  name  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  War¬ 
ren  Haftings,  Efq.  late  governpr-general  of  Bengal, 
of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  \  and  informed  the 
lords  that  the  commons  would  -with  all  convenient 
fpeed  exhibit  and  make  good  articles  againft  him. 
On  the  2ift  of  the  fame  month,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr  Burke,  Mr  Haftings  was  taken  into  the  cuftody  of 
the  ferjeant  at  arms  of  the  houfe.  He  was  Immediately 
admitted  to  hall  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  was  bound 
in  the  fum  of  20,oool.  and  tw^o  fureties  in  io,oool. 
each.  As  the  feflion  of  parliament  >vas  prorogued  on 
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the  30th  of  May,  the  trial  w^as  neceffarily  poftponed  Britairr. 
to  another  felTion,  and  by  various  delays  it  was  ulti- 
niately  protradled  to  an  extraordinary  length.  825 

The  accufatlon  of  Mr  Haftings,  from  the  attention 
which  it  excited,  and  the  talents  which  were  exerted 

*  •  •  j  1  ji  c  ^  1  1  1  •  cutation  o. 

in  It,  IS  undoubtedly  an  event  01  conliderable  impor-^i-Ha- 
tance  in  Brltlfh  hlftory.  It  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  flings, 
the  party  accufed,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  immenfe 
expence  which  he  incurred,  and  the  uneafinefs  which 
he  muft  have  fuffered  from  the  high  degree  of  odium 
W'hich  in  the  minds  of  many  perfons  was  excited  a- 
gainft  him,  muft  undoubtedly  have  amounted  to  a  very 
fevere  punifhment.  A  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  held 
him  guilty  of  inhumanity,  rapacity,  perfidy,  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  towards  a  numerous  and  a  civilized  people  that 
had  been  fubjedl  to  his  power,  Thefe  fentiments  were 
fo  widely  diffufed  throughout  Great  Britain,  that  the 
minifter  of  the  day,  alw^ays  ftudious  of  popularity, 
thought  it  necelfary  to  join  the  general  current  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  this  will  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
inftances  in  which  Mr  Pitt  muft  have  exerted  fome 
kind  of  fingular  dexterity  in  prefervlng  the  confidence 
of  the  court,  while  he  feemed  to  favour  a  profecu- 
tion,  that  was  not  generally  confidered  as  acceptable 
there. 

The  period  is  perhaps  fcarccly  yet  arrived  w'hen  a 
Brltifti  hlftorlan  can  fo  far  elevate  his  mind  above  tem^i 
porary  and  national  prejudices  as  to  enable  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  corredlly  the  merits  of  Mr  Haftings,  or  the 
reafonablenefs  of  the  accufatlons  that  w'ere  brought  a- 
gainft  him.  In  making  the  attempt,  it  is  neceflary  to 
confider  corredlly  the  fituation  in  which  that  gentler 
man  ftood.  He  was  invefted  by  the  Britilh  Eaft  India 
Company  with  abfolute  power  over  the  people  and 
the  foil  of  a  large  portion  of  Hindoftan,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  governing  that  country  for  the  profit  of  the 
company,  and  to  acquire  more  extenfive  territories  for 
them  if  poftible.  To  fulfil  the  fervice  in  which  he 
was  employed,  it  was  neceflary  that  he  fliould  procure 
a  large  revenue  for  the  company,  and  at  the  fame  that 
he  fliould  enable  the  young  men  of  rank,  whom  thev 
fent  out  in  their  fervice,  fpeedlly  to  return  to  Britain 
with  great  wealth  y  thefe  being  the  only  objecls  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  the  Eaft  India  Company,  or  the  Brl- 
tifti  nation,  had  made  great  eftbrts  for  the  conqueft  of 
the  eaft.  But  thefe  objedls  evidently  Imply  not  that 
Hindoftan  was  Intended  to  be  mildly  and  generoufly 
governed,  but  that  It  W'as  to  be  plundered  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent  that  it  could  bear  without  ruin.  .Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1782,  Mr  Haftings-  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  complained  ftrongly  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fituation, 
and  of  the  expenfive  eftablilhments  and  offices  which 
he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  conftltuting  in  India,  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  his  employers,  declaring  that  he 
had  at  that  time  about  him  250  perfons,  the  younger 
fons  of  the  firft  families  in  Britain,  all  looking  up  to  him 
for  patronage,  and  expefting  to  be  put  in  pofleflion  of 
fudden  riches.  Thefe  riches,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  natives  of  Hindoftan  without  much  op- 
preftion,  and  when  this  opprelfion  produced  rebellion, 
or  combinations  of  the  native  princes  againft  the  Bri- 
tifli  powder,  it  became  neceflary  to  be  guilty  of  farther 
opprelTion,  or  more  grievous  extortion,  to  colle6l  means 
whereby  to  fubdue  the  re  fill  an  ce  of  the  vanquifhed  peo-v. 
pie. 
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^  It  IS  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Mr  Haflings.  was 
almoll;  unboundedly  fuccefsful  in  the  fervice  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  He  annually  fent  home  great  numbers  of  men 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  the  eaft,  while  at  the  fame 
time,  by  great  aiPcivity  and  intrepidity,  he  colle^fed  re- 
fources  wherewith  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Britifh 
power,  and  was  enabled  to  fupport  it  in  all  quarters 
againft  the  mofl:  extenfive  combinations  of  the  princes 
of  that  country. 

There  are  two  fyftems  of  morality,  according  to 
which  the  character  of  fuch  a  man  as  Mr  Mailings 
may  be  tried.  The  one  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  national  attachment  or  patriotifm,  and  the  other  up¬ 
on  the  great  law  of  humanity.  According  to  the  nrfl: 
of  thefe,  that  condu<5l  is  moft  worthy  of  applaufe,  which 
tends  in  the  higheft  degree  to  promote  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  our  native  country.  Conlidered  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  merits  of  Warren  Haflings  have  feldom 
been  furpafled  *,  and  he  may  juftly  be  ranked  among 
thofe  men  whofe  actions  the  hiftorians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  indeed  of  almofl  all  nations,  have  recorded 
wdth  boundlefs  admiration,  and  he  may  well  Hand  a 
comparifon  with  the  firft  heroes  of  antiquity.  Such 
dithculties  as  perplexed  Alexander  of  Macedon,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  and  well-difciplined  army,  repeatedly 
yielded  to  the  energy  of  his  talents,  w'hich  often  en¬ 
abled  him,  with  the  mofl  trifling  force,  and  by  the 
mere  afcendency  of  his  perfonal  character,  to  exercife  a 
defpotic  authority  over  an  immenfe  country,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  territories  of  his  employers.  It  is  true,  that 
he  plundered  the  princes  of  the  Eaft,  but  it  was  to  ag¬ 
grandize  and  enrich  his  country  that  he  did  fo.  He 
accounted  their  perfons  and  fortunes  as  of  little  con- 
iideration,  becaufe  he  w^as  the  devoted  fervant  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Accordingly,  the  moft  patriotic  people  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  French,  whofe  public  enemy  he  had  been, 
regarded  him  with  admiration,  and  uniformly  extolled 
his  actions  as  more  than  human. 

In  oppofitlon  to  all  this,  if  we  are  to  weigh  the 
condu<5l  of  Mr  Haflings  by  thofe  maxims  of  morality, 
w^hich  confider  the  great  interefts  and  law  of  humanity 
as  the  rule  by  which  human  actions  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  muft  be  con¬ 
demned.  He  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  rob¬ 
bers  of  nations,  to  whofe  crimes  hiftorians  and  poets 
have  given  a  fatal  celebrity.  He  was  guilty  of  plun¬ 
dering  and  opprefling  a  pacific  race  of  men  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  earth,  in  w^hofe  aftkirs  neither  he  nor 
his  country  had  any  right  to  interfere.  But  the  great 
criminals  in  this  cafe  were  the  Britilh  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Britifli  legiflature,  and  the  Britifti  nation,  that 
fent  him  upon  fuch  a  fervice.  Mr  Haftings  was  only 
the  guilty  fervant  of  a  guilty  people  5  and  it  furely  ill 
became  the  Britifti  hoiife  of  commons,  that  had  autho¬ 
rized  the  acquifition  of  conquefts,  that  is,  the  exercife 
of  murder  and  oppreflion  in  the  Eaft,  and  whofe  con- 
ftituents  had  become  rich  by  the  plunder  or  the  profits 
of  fuch  enterprifes,  to  accufe  as  a  criminal  the  moft  fuc¬ 
cefsful  fervant  of  the  ftate.  We  therefore  apprehend, 
upon  the  whole,  that  Mr  Wilkes  and  the  lord  advocate 
for  Scotland  refted  Mr  Haftings’s  defence  upon  an  un- 
anfwerable  footing,  when  they  confidered  his  crimes  as 
fetvices,  which  he  was  employed  by  his  country  to  per¬ 
form  for  its  aggrandizement,  for  the  moral  reditude  of 
which  he  could  not  be  refponfible  to  that  power,  from 
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which  he  derived  his  commiftion,  and  which  thought  Britain, 
fit  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  * 

During  the  year  1787,  the  ftate  of  amity  into  which  ^ 

Britain  and  Fiance  might  be  regarded  as  brought,  in 
confequence  of  the  commercial  treaty,  feemed  likely  to 
be  difturbed,  in  confequence  of  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  grounds  of  difference  were  fpeedily  adjufted  }  but 
the  events  from  which  they  rofe  are  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  explain  fome  future 
occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  The  ftate  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  or,  as  it  was  ufually  called,  the 
United  Provinces,  was  always  regarded  as  of  much  Im¬ 
portance  by  Great  Britain.  That  country,  being  fituat- 
ed  upon  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers  which 
communicate  wdth  fome  of  the  moft  Important  parts  of 
the  European  continent,  is  the  great  paffage  by  which 
our  manufadlures  reach  their  place  of  ultimate  fale  and 
confumption.  In  our  moft  important  efforts  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  power  of  France,  the  Dutch  had  a6led  along 
with  the  Britifti  nation.  Their  ttadtholder,  who  had  at 
all  times  dreaded  the  power  of  the  French,  was  difpof- 
ed  to  look  for  protedlion  tow^ards  Britain,  and  was  not 
uriderftood  to  have  concurred  zealoufly,  during  the  late 
war,  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  France  and  America. 

The  prefent  ftadtholder  had  united  hlmfelf  by  af¬ 
finity  to  the  court  of  Pruffia,  with  which  that  of  Great 
Britain  had  of  late  begun  to  be  upon  terms  of  great 
cordiality. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  during  two  parties  in 
centuries,  two  parties  are  always  found  ftruggling  for  the  Dutch 
fuperlority.  The  firft,  was  that  of  the  houfe  of  O- republic, 
range,  which  had  been  firft  ralfed  to  powder  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  talents  of  its  chiefs,  united  with  their 
rank  and  property,  which  had  induced  the  ftates  to 
intruft  to  them  the  direction  of  their  armies  j  firft,  a- 
galnft  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  from  which  the  provin¬ 
ces  had  originally  revolted,  and  afterwards  againft  the 
power  of  France.  By  their  great  public  fervices,  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  had  eftabliftied,  In 
their  own  favour,  a  kind  of  hereditary  claim  to  the 
offices  which  they  held  in  the  republic,  of  ftadtholder, 
captain-general  of  the  forces,  and  admiral.  Thus 
there  exifted,  in  their  perfons,  In  fucceffion,  a  kind  of 
limited  monarchy,  by  w'hich  the  Dutch  republic  was 
influenced  and  led,  rather  than  formally  governed. 

The  fecond  party  In  the  Dutch  republic  confifted 
of  a  kind  of  ariftocracy>  compofed  of  the  fenates  or 
town-councils  of  different  cities,  which  poffeffed  the 
power  of  nominating  to  the  vacancies  In  their  ow  n  or¬ 
der,  that  Is,  of  dealing  their  own  fucceffors  In  office. 

This  party  was  ufually  denominated  the  /)arty  of  the 
Jlates^  or  the  republican  party*  Its  members  were,  in 
point  of  form,  the  fovereigns  of  the  country,  and  W’ere 
the  w’ealthieft  individuals  in  it.  The  chief  conftitutional 
controul  wdilch  the  ftadtholder  poffeffed  over  them, 
confifted  of  a  regulation  violently  eftabliftied  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1674,  w^hereby  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  negative  over  the  elections  to  towm  govern¬ 
ments,  and  a  power,  in  certain  cafes,  of  introducing 
members  into  them.  It  Is  to  be  obferved,  how^ever, 
that  the  mafs  of  the  people  at  large,  who  always  find 
greater  fafety  under  the  dominion  of  one  great  fupe- 
rior,  than  of  a  multitude  of  petty  local  chiefs,  w  ere 
alw’ays  decidedly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Oranjre, 
or  to  the  power  of  the  ftadtholder,  in  oppofition  to  that 
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of  the  town  fenates  or  republican  party.  The  ancient 
nobles  alfo,  together  with  the  clergy  of  the  eftabllihed 
church,  and  the  ofRcers  of  the  army  and  navy,  adhe¬ 
red  to  the  fame  family,  and  thereby  enabled  it  on  or¬ 
dinary  occalions  to  fupport  its  power. 

Daring  the  participation  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  the  late  war  againfl  Great  Britain,  a  propofal  had 
been  made  to  enrol  bodies  of  volunteers  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  for  purpofes  of  internal  defence.  7'he 
fenates  of  the  towns,  that  is,  the  ariifocratical,  or,  as 
they  called  themfelves,  the  republican  party  ^  encouraged 
the  formation  of  thefe  armed  bodies  of  burghers  (over 
whom  at  their  hrft  enrolment  they  had  complete  influ¬ 
ence),  as  affording  them  a  kind  of  counterpoife  againfl 
the  military  power,  which,  though  paid  by  them,  was 
commanded  by  the  fladtholder.  'Fhefe  bodies  of  citi¬ 
zens,  as  foon  as  they  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  their  own  importance.  The 
opinions  propagated  in  North  America,  during  the  war, 
were  known  all  over  Europe.  They  were  received 
with  confiderable  avidity  by  the  Dutch  volunteers, 
and  produced  in  that  country  a  kind  of  third  or  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  w'hofe  objc6l  was  to  procure  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large  of  the  towns,  a  fliare  in  the  nomination 
of  the  magiflrates.  As  the  volunteer  affociations  were 
originally  the  creatures  of  the  fenates  or  ariftocracy, 
for  the  purpofe  of  countera6ling  the  power  of  the 
fladtholder,  they  appear,  in  their  firfl  movements,*  to 
have  been  direded  by  that  fadion.  One  of  their  firfl 
movements  was  at  Utrecht.  The  armed  burghers, 
amounting  to  2243,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  flates 
of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  requcfling  them  to  abolifli 
the  regulation  of  1674,  whereby  the  fladtholder  w^as 
enabled  to  influence  the  nomination  of  the  magiflracy. 
They  prefented  an  addrefs  of  a  iimilar  nature  to  the 
town  fenate  of  Utrecht,  and  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
As  might  have  been  expeded,  the  anfwerofthe  prince 
was  unfavourable  ;  but  the  magillrates  of  Utrecht,  in 
compliance  with  the  wifli  of  the  armed  burghers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  their  own  number,  with¬ 
out  confulting  the  prince.  This  event  occurred  in  la- 
nuary  1784  j  but  it  appears,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year,  cither  from  the  intrigues  of  the  fladthold- 
er’s  court,  or  from  a  dread  of  betaking  themfelves  to 
the  alTiflance  of  the  new  and  dangerous  democratic 
party,  the  flates  of  the  province  and  town  fenate  of 
Utrecht,  deferted  the  caufe  of  the  armed  burghers, 
whom  they  themfelves  had  infligated  to  adion,  and 
recalled  or  annulled  the  fleps  towards  innovation 
which  they  had  taken.  The  fenate  and  the  armed 
burghers  continued  alternately  to  intimidate  each 
other.  By  degrees,  a  fpirit  of  political  reform,  or  in¬ 
novation,  difiufed  Itfelf  from  Utrecht  to  the  different 
towns  in  the  provinces  where  bodies  of  volunteers 
or  armed  burghers  had  been  eflabliflied.  'rhf  .rmed 
burghers  of  Utrecht  eleded  a  reprefentative  body  to 
watch  over  the  management  of  public  affairs  5  and  va¬ 
rious  other  towns  did  the  fame,  Thefe  reprefentative 
bodies  foon  quarrelled  with  the  old  fenates  ;  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  appears  to  have  had  it  in  his  power 
to  feled  which  of  the  parties  he  might  think  fit  as  his 
adherents.  His  ancient  enemies  were  the  ariftocracy  or 
town  fenates.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  could  not, 
without  the  dangerous  meafure  of  a  total  alteration  of 
the  conflitution  of  the  United  Provinces,  derive  a  re- 
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gular  and  legal  fupport  from  the  bodies  of  armed  burgh-  Britain, 
ers,  he  refolved  to  fupport  the  ancient  magiftracies, 
and  to  reft  his  powder  upon  its  ancient  footing  of  influ¬ 
ence  over  thefe  magiftracies,  though  he  knew  them  to 
be  his  rivals  in  political  Importance.  Hence  he  fup- 
ported  the  magiflrates  of  Utrecht  and  other  places  a- 
gainft  the  armed  burghers.  It  would  feem,  that  tlie 
ariftocracy  of  the  province  of  liollaiid,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  moft  decided  enemies  of  the  family  of 
Orange,  w*ere  not  fatisfied  with  the  difpofition  of  the 
prince  to  fupport  the  ancient  conflitution,  and  refolved 
to  attempt  to  undermine  or  overthrow  his  power,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  a  popular  or  democratic  revolution, 
w*hich  tnuft  be  equally  fatal  to  their  own.  This  ari- 
ftocratical  body,  however,  was  not  of  an  enterprifing 
chara6ler,  and  rather  w*aited  than  attempted  to  diredl 
the  courfe  of  political  events.  In  confequence  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  fladtholder  to  the  fenates  of  U- 
trecht  and  other  places  againfl  the  armed  burghers, 
thefe  laft,  through  the  whole  United  Provinces,  be¬ 
came  dlfpoled  to  acl  in  oppofition  to  him.  In  the 
Bueanw’hile,  the  populace  of  the  Hague  retained  their 
ufual  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  family.  On  the 
4th  of  September  1785,  twelve  volunteers  of  the 
corps  of  the  town  of  Leyden,  appeared  at  the 
Hague  in  uniform.  The  populace,  offended  by  this 
appearance  of  defiance  to  the  prince  at  the  place  of 
his  refidence,  attacked  and  drove  them  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  houfe,  the  window’s  of  w’hich  they  broke.  A 
part  of  the  garrifon,  without  interfering  with  the 
populace,  took  the  volunteers  into  cuftody,  and  fent 
them  home  privately  by  night.  7Lls  riot  ferved  as  a 
pretext  to  the  flates  of  Holland  to  fuperfede  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  command  of  the  garrifon  at  the 
Hague,  which  they  intruded  to  the  deputies  of  Haer- 
lem,  a  town  that  had  been  zealous  in  oppofition  to  the 
fladtholder.  As  this  prince  had  been  engaged  in  end- 
lefs  controverfies  with  the  dates  of  Holland,  in  which 
the  ftrength  of  the  ariflocratlcal  party  wus  concentra¬ 
ted,  this  affront  drove  him  to  the  refolution  of  leaving 
the  Hague,  w’hich  he  did  on  the  14th  September  1785. 

He  applied  for  prote6lion  to  Great  Britain,  whofe 
caufe  he  had  fupported  in  oppofing  the  refolution  to 
give  any  affiftance  to  the  Americans  in  the  late  war, 
and  to  the  king  of  PrufTia,  the  uncle  of  his  wife.  The 
ariftocratical  party,  on  the  contrary,  made  application 
to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  which  it  had  fupported  by 
entering  into  the  confederacy  againfl  Great  Britain, 
and  from  W’hlch  it  had  always  received  encourage¬ 
ment.  At  the  fame  time,  it  endeavoured  to  derive  af¬ 
fiftance,  from  uniting  its  caufe  extenfively  with  that  of 
the  armed  burghers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated  Frederick,  king  Interfer- 
of  Pruftia,  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew’,  ^f  tbe 
Frederick  William,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  ftadt- 
holder.  The  French  court  appeared  to  efpoufe  withJn^h/^^^ 
vigour  the  united  ariftocratical  and  democratlcal  par- affairs  of 
ties  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  new  king  of  Pruf- Holland, 
fia  feems  to  have  hefitated  to  engage  in  a  difpute  with 
France  j  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  the  French 
court,  on  this  occafion,  appeared  ready  to  adl  w  ith  vi¬ 
gour  in  fupport  of  their  party  in  Holland,  the  ftadt- 
holder  muft  have  fallen  before  his  enemies  5  neither  is 
it  probable,  that  Britain  W’ould,  at  this  time,  have 
engaged  in  a  neww’ar  on  his  account.  But  the  French 
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Br-Harn.  monarcliy,  under  a  benevolent  and  well-meaning  but 
^"“"***^  weak  prince,  was,  at  this  period,  rapidly  finking  Into 
a  flate  of  great  feeblenefs,  in  confequence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  embarrallment  of  its  finances.  A  negotiation 
was  at  firfl  propofed  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Eerlln,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufilng,  in  fome  friendly 
manner,  the  differences  between  the  lladtholder  and 
his  enemies.  The  w’^eaknefs  of  France,  however,  be¬ 
coming  gradually  more  obvious,  Pruflia  and  Great 
J3ritain  were  foon  Induced  to  a6l  a  more  decifive  part 
in  the  aflairs  of  Holland,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fuggeftions  of  the  Britifh  ainbaflador 
at  the  Hague,  Sir  James  Harris.  The  ftadtholder  had 
eftablifhed  himfelf  towards  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Dutch 
territory  at  Nimeguen.  Though  himfelf  a  man  of  little 
aflivity  or  enterprife,  his  priiicefs  was  of  a  different 
charadler.  She  ventured  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
the  Hague,  unaccompanied  by  her  hufband,  probably 
with  a  view  to  what  aftually  happened.  On  the  28th 
of  June  1787,  ihe  was  arrefted  by  fome  troops  of  the 
oppofite  party  ;  .and  this  circumftance  afforded  an  ex- 
cufe  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  for  interfering  in  the  Inter- 
nal  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  demand  repara- 
The  Pruf-  tion  for  the  Infult  offejed  to  his  filler.  A  Pruffian  ar- 
iians  invade  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  bro- 
ilolland.  ther-In-law^  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  Immediately 
prepared  to  invade  Holland.  To  fecure  additional  aid 
to  the  prince  of  Grange,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel, 
for  the  afiiftance  of  i  2,000  troops.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  United  Provinces  remained  in  a  flate  of  great  in¬ 
ternal  dlflradion.  The  defcfts  of  their  political  con- 
llitutlon  had  originally  occafioned  the  appointment  of 
a  ftadtholder  5  ;and  no  fimple  fyftem  was  yet  fubftitut- 
cd  In  its  ftead,  which,  by  doing  away  the  diftIn£lIons 
of  ftates  and  provinces,  might  unite  the  force  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  it  to  refift  fuch 
powerful  aggreflion  as  that  wdth  which  it  w^as  now 
threatened.  The  promifed  aid  from  France  did  not 
arrive;  troops  had  been  levied  by  the  ftates  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  chief  command  of  them  w^as  Intruded  to 
the  rhingrave  of  Salm,  to  whole  character  little  con¬ 
fidence  appears  to  have  been  » due.  The  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered 
the  country.  The  reputation  of  the  Pruffian  armies 
In  Europe  was  at  this  time  extremely  great ;  and  the 
frontier  towns  of  Holland,  wEIch  were  capable  of  re- 
liftlng  fevere  fieges,  were  now  taken  with  facility,  and 
w’lthout  a  ftruggle.  It  is  unneceflary  to  detail  the 
progrefs  of  the  Pruffian  troops,  wffilch  was  extremely 
rapid,  and  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  found  itfelf  confined  to  the  city  of  Amfter- 
dam.  This  city  was  befieged  on  the  I  ft  of  Q£lober. 
After  much  negotiation,  and  a  variety  of  attacks,  this 
city,  wffilch  had  fo  often  given  law^s  to  other  ftates, 
admitted  a  foreign  garrlfon  to  the  pofieffion  of  its  gates. 
1  he  influence  of  France  w^as  thus  totally  annihilated 
in  Flolland.  The  power  of  the  ftadtholder  was  re- 
ftored  ;  but  It  was  reftored  by  the  powder  of  Pruffia  and 
of  Britain.  The  confequence  was,  that  a  decided  enmi¬ 
ty  to  thefe  tw^o  countries,  from  that  period,  took  poflef- 
fioii  of  the  minds  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Dutch  territories.  At  the  fame  time,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country  appear,  from  this  period,  to  have 
fallen  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  with  regard  to  their  na- 
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tional  independence.  Their  anceftors  had  derived  Im-  Britain, 
portance  from  the  relative  weaknefs  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  ftates  ;  but  from  the  experience  of  the  event  which 
now  occurred,  the  people  of  Holland  were  made  fen- 
fible  of  their  own  weaknefs,  amidft  the  powerful  na¬ 
tions  by  which  they  were  now  furrounded. 

When  the  Britilh  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  No-Tyjeeting  of 
vember  i  7S7,  the  mofl  remarkable  circumftance  alluded parliarauu:, 
to  in  the  king’s  fpeech  was  the  affairs  of  Holland.  He 
faid,  that  the  difputes  which  fubfifted  in  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  become  fo  critical,  as  to 
endanger  their  conllitutlon  and  independence,  and  were 
thereby  likely  In  their  confequences  to  affeft  the  In- 
terefts  of  his  dominions  :  That  upon  this  account,  he 
had  endeavoured,  by  his  good  offices,  to  maintain  the 
lawful  government  in  thofe  countries,  and  had  thought 
it  necell'ary  to  explain  his  intention  of  counteracting 
all  forcible  Interference  on  the  part  of  France  :  That 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  when  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty,  in  confequence  of  an  application  for  afliftance 
againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  made  by  the  party  w  hich 
had  ufurped  the  government  of  Holland,  had  notified 
to  him  his  Intention  of  granting  their  requeft,  he  had 
declared,  that  he  ftiould  not  remain  a  quiet  fpe<51ator, 
and  had  given  immediate  orders  for  augmenting  his 
forces  both  by  fea  and  land :  That  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
tranfaftlons,  he  had  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  fub- 
fidiary  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  Caffel ; 

That  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  Pruffian  troops,  having 
foon  after  enabled  the  provinces  to  re-eftabliffi  their 
lawful  government,  and  all  fubjedls  of  conteft  being 
thus  removed,  an  amicable  explanation  took  place  be- 
tw’een  him  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king;  and  both  par¬ 
ties  had  engaged  to  difarm,  and  to  place  their  naval 
eftabllftiments  on  the  fame  footing  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  5^^ 

When  the  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  moved  as  Mr  Fox"** 
iifual,  Mr  Fox  took  an  opportunity  of  expreffing  the  opinion  of 
fulleft  approbation  of  the  meafures  that  had  been  late- 
ly  purfued,  and  took  credit  to  himfelf,  as  one  of  thofe 
who  had  Invariably  been  of  opinion,  that  this  country  Holland.^ 
is  at  all  times  deeply  interefted  in  the  fituatlon  of  affairs 
upon  the  continent,  and  ought,  whenever  occafion  re¬ 
quired,  to  take  an  a61Ive  and  vigorous  part  In  pre- 
fcrvlng  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe.  He  remind¬ 
ed  the  houfe,  hoiv  frequently  he  had  w^arned  them  of 
the  ambition  of  France  when  the  commercial  treaty 
W'as  under  difeuffion  In  the  laft  feffion.  He  had  been 
thought  too  fevere  land  uncandid,  from  the  diftruft  he 
had  then  expreffed  of  its  friendly  profeffions,  but  with¬ 
in  one  year  from  the  conclufion  of  that  treaty,  our  new 
friend,  this  faithful  commercial  ally,  had  engaged  to 
fupport.  In  Holland,  a  party  In  oppofition  to  us,  ufur- 
-pers  of  the  lawful  government  of  their  country.  He 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  fubfidlary  treaty  wdth 
Heffe  Caffel,  as  enabling  us  to  reduce  our  military 
eftabllftiments  at  home,  and  to  apply  the  public  trea- 
fure  to  the  increafe  of  our  naval  ftrength,  the  natural 
force  of  Great  Britain.  5^^ 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  blftiop  of  Llandaff,  after  Bifliop  of 
expreffing  his  fatisfadllon  In  feeing  the  republic  of  the  Llandaff's 
United  Provinces  again  united  In  Its  vlew^s  w’lth  Great 
Britain,  ftated  a  difficulty  wffilch  occurred  to  him,  wdth 
regard  to  the  principle  in  the  law  of  nature  and  na¬ 
tions,  which  could  authorize  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia 
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to  interfere  by  force,  in  fettling  tlie  internal  difputes  of 
an  independant  (late.  Was  it  a  right  which  every  in¬ 
dividual  pofi'eiTes,  of  affifling  thofe  whom  he  fees  op- 
prelTed  by  unjuft  force  ?  No  :  that  would  be  to  take 
the  queftion  for  granted,  fince  the  opponents  of  the 
ftadtholder  will  not  allow  that  he  was  opprefled  by 
unjuft  force.  Was  it  the  right  of  aftifting  the  majority 
of  a  country,  to  recover  their  ancient  civil  conftitutioii 
from  the  encroachments  and  ufurpation  of  a  fadfioii  ? 
He  hoped  the  fadf  would  bear  out  fuch  a  juftihcation  ^ 
but  he  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  wiflies 
of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  nation  upon  that  head. 
Upon  what  other  ground  did  he  approve  of  our  late 
interference  ?  It  was  on  the  ground  of  felf-preferva- 
tion  j  for  if  France  had  gained  Holland,  we  had  been 
undone.  When  it  is  faid  that  Holland,  and  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe,  are  independent  ftates,  the  propofition 
is  true  only  to  a  certain  degree  5  for  they  all  depend 
one  upon  another,  like  the  links  of  a  chain  j  and  it  is 
the  buftnefs  of  each  to  watch  every  other,  left  any  one 
become  fo  weighty  and  powerful,  as  to  endanger  the 
fecurity  or  political  importance  of  every  other. 

During  the  late  interference  of  Great  Britain  and 
Pruflia  in  the  aftairs  of  Holland,  w'hile  a  dread  was 
entertained,  that  the  difcontentcd  party  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  receive  afliftance  from  France,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  on  that  account  for  fitting  out  a 
fleet,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  had  promoted  16 
captains  of  the  navy  to  the  rank  of  admirals.  In  ma¬ 
king  this  promotion,  a  feledfion  had  been  made,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  upwards  of  40  fenior  captains  had 
been  palTed  over,  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to 
various  debates  in  parliament.  To  underftand  the  fub- 
jedl,  it  is  necefiary  to  remark,  that  in  1718  an  order 
of  council  diredfed  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  pro¬ 
moting  officers  to  the  rank  of  admirals  in  the  navy,  to 
prefer  the  fenior  captains,  providing  only  they  were 
duly  qualified  for  the  rank  to  which  they  were  to  be 
promoted.  By  a  fubfequent  order  of  1747,  lords 
of  the  admiralty  were  authorized  to  place  fuch  cap¬ 
tains,  as  fhould  be  found  incapable  by  age  or  infirmity 
for  ferving  as  admirals,  upon  the  lift  of  fuperannuated 
admirals,  which  had  ufually  received  the  appellation 
of  the  lift  of  the  yellow  admirals.  In  the  promotion 
lately  made,  the  board  of  admiralty  had  offered  to 
place  upon  this  lift  of  yellow  or  fuperannuated  admi¬ 
rals,  moft  of  the  captains  who  W’ere  paffed  over  j  but 
conceiving  themfelves,  from  their  capacity  for  future 
fervlce,  entitled  to  the  rank  of  adling  admirals,  they  bad 
refufed  the  retreat  that  was  offered  them,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  difguft  prevailed  among  the  officers  in  the  navy,  on 
finding  that  their  hopes  of  reward  for  the  moft  aftive 
S35  fervices,  muft  at  all  times  depend  on  their  intereft  with 
Debates  on  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty.  On  the  20th  of  Fe- 
the  naval  firuary  1 7B8,  Lord  Rawdon,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  ftated 
promotion.. propofed  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  up¬ 
on  the  fubjedf.  The  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Lord 
Howe,  juftified  the  exertion  of  a  difcretionary  power, 
by  the  board,  in  promoting  navy  captains  to  the  rank 
of  adllng  admirals,  as  a  man  might  be  fit  to  command 
a  fingle  (hip,  who  ought  not  to  be  intrufted  with  the  care 
of  a  fleet.  Lord  Sandwich  afferted  the  impropriety  of 
interfering  with  the  executive  government  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  and  Lord  Rawdon’s  propofal  of  an  ad- 
%:lrefs  was  rejected . 
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The  fame  fubjecft  w^as  brought  before  the  houfe  of  Britain. 

commons,  in  various  forms,  during  the  month  of  April, ' - ^ 

by  Mr  Baftard.  He  ftated  the  merits  offome  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  captains  who  had  been  paffed  ov^er  as  v^ery  great, 
and  their  fervices  confplcuous,  and  afferted,  that  the 
moft  notorious  partiality  had  been  exerted  in  the  pro¬ 
motion.  He  was  fupported  by  almoft  all  the  navy 
officers  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  particularly  Sir 
George  Collier  and  Captain  Macbrlde,  who  declared, 
that  nothing  fliort  of  ruin  to  the  fervice  muft  follow, 
if  fuch  a  fyftem  of  promotion  w^as  to  continue.  Mr 
Pitt  defended  the  admiralty,  by  afferting,  that  no  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  mifcondu(ft  had  been  ftated,  as  could 
authorize  the  interference  of  parliament  with  the  excr- 
cife  of  its  powers.  The  board  was  protedled,  by  a 
fmall  majority  of  150  againft  134. 

During  the  prefent  feflion  fome  debates  were  occa-Duke  of 
fioried,  by  certain  plans  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. Richmond’s 
His  project  of  fortifying  certain  places  in  Great  Bri-P/^?  offor- 
tain  had  been  negatived  by  the  houfe  of  commons  5 
but  a  part  of  the  fame  plan,  confifting  of  erefting  forti-iflands* 
fications  for  the  defence  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  was 
Hill  perfevered  in,  and  required  an  additional  land 
force  in  that  quarter,  of  3064  men.  He  alfo  wlftied 
to  purchafe  certain  powder  mills  at  Waltham  abbey, 
upon  a  projeft  that  government  Ihould  manufadlure 
gunpowder  there,  for  its  owm  ufe.  He  farther  pro¬ 
pofed,  to  raife  a  corps  of  artificers  for  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment,  to  be  divided  into  companies,  and  fubjedled 
to  martial  law.  This  laft  pl?n  met  with  confiderable 
oppofition,  but  was  carried  by  adminiftration,  along 
wdth  the  other  projedls. 

A  bill  was  at  this  time  brought  into  parliament,  for  Aa  againft 
fubjedling  to  higher  penalties  than  formerly,  all  per- exporting  • 
fons  wLo  ftiould  export  wool  from  the  country.  Intend- 
ing  thereby  to  confirm  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  our 
own  manufadlurers  in  that  article.  The  manufaflurers 
afferted,  that  13,000  packs  of  Britlfti  wool  w^ere  an¬ 
nually  fmuggled  into  France,  which  tended  to  raife  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  againft  our  own  manufadlurers. 

Several  country  gentlemen  oppofed  the  bill,  as  an  un¬ 
juft  hardfliip  upon  the  profits  of  land  in  this  country, 
which  ought  to  have  the  world  open,  as  a  market  for 
its  produftions.  But  the  minifter,  who  was  aw^are  of 
the  importance  of  enjoying  popularity  wuth  the  com¬ 
mercial,  that  is,  w’ith  the  moft  adllve  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  nation,  gave  full  countenance  to  the  bill,  in  con- 
fequence  of  wLicli  it  paffed  into  a  law. 

In  Hating  the  fituation  of  the  revenue,  Mr  Pitt  made  FiourinuW 
foinc  remarks,  deferiptive  of  the  improving  ftate  of  theftate  of  the 
country,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  being  here  noticed. revenue. 

He  faid,  that  the  receipt  of  the  permanent  taxes,  in 
the  year  1787,  exclufive  of  the  land  and  malt  tax,  had 
been  13,000,000!.  The  receipt  of  the  taxes  in  the 
year  1783,  had  been  10,184,000!.  Thus,  there  avas 
an  increafed  revenue  of  three  millions,  of  which  not 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  accrued  from  new 
taxes.  In  the  trade,  the  navigation,  and  the  fiftieries^ 
the  progreflive  improvement  bore  an  exaft  proportion 
to  the  increafed  revenue. 

In  the  year  1772  our  imports  were  L.  14,500,000 
Our  exports.  ^  1 6,000^000 

In  1787  the  imports  were  about  15,800,000 

But  the  exports  were  16,600,000 

4  ^  In 
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^  Britain.  ^  In  iijce  manner  our  navigation  had  increafed. 

.  Q^nintaK 

Ihe  Newfoundland  flAiery  in  1773  produced  516,000 
In  1786  it  produced  732,000 

In  1773  the  tonnage  in  the  Greenland  £{hery  Tons. 

'vas  27,000 

In  1786  it  was  53)000 

The  fouthern  whale  hflicry,  a  new  and  very  valuable 
branch  of  trade,  which  we  only  took  up  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  war,  had  alfo  equally  profpered. 

In  this  filhery,  in  1785,  there  were  employed  18 
fliips,  producing  29,000!.  In  1787,  there  were  em- 
S59  ployed  38  fliips,  producing  107,000!. 

Gompen-  On  the  8th  of  June  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the°Am^  Mr  Pitt,  called  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  com- 
rican  loyl  penfation  w'nTch  was  intended  to  be  made  to  the  Ameri- 
ulilts.  can  loyalifls,  011  account  of  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  them 
in  confequence  of  their  adherence  to  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  war.  He  divided  the  loyalifts  who 
had  made  claims  of  compenfation  into  four  claffes.  In 
the  firft  clafs  he  ranked  thofe  who  had  refided  in  Ame¬ 
rica  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  who  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  eftates  and  property, 
which  were  feized  and  confifcated  by  the  Americans. 
He  propofed  that  fuch  loyalifts  of  this  clafs  as  had  not 
loll  more  than  io,oool.  (hould  receive  full  compenfa- 
tion  ;  for  Ioffes  above  that  fum,  and  below  35,000!.  he 
propofed  to  grant  90  per  cent,  on  the  excefs  of  Ioffes 
above  10, cool. ;  where  the  Ioffes  were  above  35,000!. 
and  not  above  50,000!,  85  per  cent,  was  propofed  to 
be  allowed  on  the  excefs  of  Ioffes  above  io,cool.  and 
where  the  lofs  was  above  50,000!.  80  per  cent,  was 
'  to  be  allow^ed  on  all  above  io,oool.  I'he  next  clafs 

of  claimants  confided  of  thofe  who  had  loft  property 
in  America,  but  who  had  refided  In  England  during 
the  war.  To  the  amount  of  io,oool.  Mr  Pitt  propo¬ 
fed  to  indemnify  thefe  alfo  in  full  ;  but  that  from  all 
whofe  claims  amounted  from  io,oool.  to  30,000!.  a 
dedudlion  ftiould  be  made  of  20  per  cent,  and  a  far¬ 
ther  additional  deduclion  of  20  per  cent,  in  progreftion 
upon  every  additional  50,000!.  claimed.  The  third 
clafs  of  claimants  confifted  of  loyalifts,  who  enjoyed 
places,  and  exercifed  profeffions  in  America,  and  by 
adhering  to  this  country,  had  loft  their  incomes.  He 
propofed  to  put  upon  half  pay  thofe  whofe  incomes 
amounted  to  no  more  than  400I.  per  annum,  and  to 
grant  40  per  cent,  upon  any  excefs  of  income  above 
400I.  per  annum,  iinlefs  the  income  ftiould  exceed 
1500I.  per  annum,  in  which  cafe  30  percent,  only 
ftiould  be  allowed  upon  the  excefs  of  income  above 
40oh  per  annum.  Laftly,  It  was  propofed  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  their  claims  to  perfons  conneded  with 
Weft  Florida  j  becaufe,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  that 
country  had  been  ceded  by  Britain  to  a  foreign  power. 
Mr  Pitt  concluded  by  moving,  that,  to  fatisfy  thefe 
claims,  1,228,2391.  ftiould  be  voted  to  the  feveral 
American  claimants  for  Ioffes,  &c.  and  113,952!. 
14s.  Id,  to  the  Floiida  claimants.  The  motion  was 
unanimoufly  agreed  to.  The  liberality  with  which  the 
Britifh  nation  a<fted  upon  this  occafion,  merits  ap¬ 
probation,  as  an  inftance  of  the’  wifeft  policy,  from  its 
tendency  in  future  difcontents,  or  infurreiftions  in  the 
fubordinate  parts  of  the  empire,  to  fecure  the  attach- 
j^ent  of  perfons  of  property  to  the  caufe  of  the  metro- 
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polls.  As  the  claims  of  the  American  loyalifts  were  Britain, 
ftated  by  themfelves,  and  not  fcrutinized  with  extieme 
feverity,  it  was  generally  underftood  that  thefe  perfons 
were  in  very  few  inftances  ultimate  lofers  by  the  part 
which  they  had  taken,  a  circumftance  of  which  the 
public  did  not  difapprove. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  and  other  Slave  trade, 
European  nations  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpofe  of  purchaftng  negro  flaves  to  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  does  not  appear, 
till  of  late  years,  to  have  been  confidered  with  that 
general  attention,  which  a  praiftice,  fo  abhorrent  in 
its  nature  to  the  mild  principles  of  modern  policy  and 
manners,  might  have  been  expedled  to  excite.  This 
may  probably  have  been  owdng,  partly  to  the  diftance 
of  the  objed,  which  tended  both  to  conceal  the  fuffer- 
ings,  and  to  leffen  the  fympathy  of  the  public  for  the 
unfortunate  fufferers  ;  partly  to  the  connivance  of  po¬ 
liticians,  unwilling  to  examine  too  feverely  into  the 
neceffity  of  the  means  by  w’hich  diftant  colonies  were 
enabled  to  pour  luxury  and  wealth  Into  the  mother 
countries.  The  firft  public  attempt,  w’e  believe,  that 
was  made  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  traffic,  w^as  by  the  Qua¬ 
kers  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  America,  who,  foon 
after  the  eftabliffiment  of  their  independence,  not  only 
prefented,  for  this  purpofe,  a  ftrong  and  pathetic  ad- 
drefs  to  their  feveral  legiflative  affemblies  ;  but  adfuaily 
proceeded,  as  it  was  faid,  in  many  inftances,  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  flaves  that  were  in  their  poffeffion.  In  Great 
Britain  the  fame  feft  appears  alfo  to  have  taken  the 
lead  j  and,  after  the  example  of  their  American  bre¬ 
thren,  prefented,  In  1787,  a  fimilar  petition  to  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom.  The  caufe  foon  after  be¬ 
came  extremely  popular,  and  w'as  taken  up  with  great 
zeal  and  carneftnefs  by  various  deferiptions  of  people, 

A  fcciety  was  formed,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  fubferibed,  for  the  purpofe  of  colle£fing  informa¬ 
tion  and  fupporting  the  expence  of  an  application  to 
parliament.  A  great  number  of  pamphlets  w^ere  pub- 
liflied  upon  the  fubje^f  ;  feveral  eminent  divdnes  re¬ 
commended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  printed  difeour- 
fes  5  and,  in  the  prefent  feffi®n,  petitions  againft  the 
African  flave-trade  were  prefented  from  the  two  Eng- 
lifli  univerlitles,  and  from  feveral  of  the  moft  conftder- 
able  tow’ns  and  corporations  In  the  kingdom. 

By  a  fort  of  general  confent,  Mr  Wilberforce  had 
been  intfufted  wdth  the  care  of  bringing  the  bufinefs 
into  the  houfe  of  commons  j  but  he  being  prevented  by 
bad  health,  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  9th  of  May,  having  men¬ 
tioned  this  circumftance,  propofed  that  the  houfe 
ftiould  enter  into  a  refolution,  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  "'the  circumftances  of  the  flave-trade  early  In  the 
next  feftion.  He  added,  that  the  privy-council  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  j  and, 
that  next  feffion,  the  refult  would  probably  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe  to  facilitate  their  inveftigatioris.  Mr 
Fox  and  Mr  Burke  expreffed  their  regret  on  account 
of  the  propofed  delay.  They  lamented,  that  the  pri¬ 
vy-council,  who  had  received  no  petitions  from  the 
people,  ftiould  have  inftltuted  an  inquiry  •,  and,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  table  was  loaded  with 
petitions  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  ftiould  not 
have  inftltuted  an  inquiry  at  all.  If  they  fuffered  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe  to  be  done  by  the  privy-council,* 

they 
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Britain,  they  were  abdicating  their  truft,  ?.nd  making  way  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  their  fun£lIons.  Sir  William 
Bill  called  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  condi- 

gutate  the  ^^^n  of  the  Haves  in  one  point,  which  he  alleged  call- 
tranfpor.  ed  for  an  immediate  remedy.  He  faid  he  neither  al¬ 
tar-on  of  iuded  to  their  fufferings  at  home  from  the  hands  of 
negroes.  cruQ\  countrymen,  nor  to  their  fufferlngs  from 

their  unfeeling  mafters,  the  planters  in  the  Well  India 
illands  *,  but  to  that  intermediate  Hate  of  tenfold  mife- 
ry  which  they  fulFered  In  their  tranfportation  from  the 
coaft  of  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies.  He  entered  into 
a  fhort  detail  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  paffage, 
which  he  faid  was  fcarcely  lefs  fatal  in  its  effei^s  upon 
the  Britifli  fallors,  than  upon  the  wretched  flaves 
thcmfelves  ;  and  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to  call  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  fa61.  This,  he  faid, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  ought  to 
be  applied  immediately.  If  parliament  did  not  apply 
fome  remedy,  without  delay,  between  the  prefent  fef- 
fton  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  10,000  lives  would 
be  loft.  He  wilhed,  therefore,  that  this  grievance 
ftiould  be  taken  into  conlideratlon,  independent  of  the 
general  queftion  ;  and  that  fome  regulation,  fuch  as 
reftraining  the  captains  from  taking  above  a  certain 
number  of  flaves  on  board,  according  to  the  fize  of  their 
velTels,  obliging  them  to  let  in  freih  air,  and  provide 
better  accommodation  for  the  flaves  during  their  paf¬ 
fage,  and  fuch  other  regulations  as  Ihould  fuggeft  them- 
felvesto  the  houfe,  fliould  be  adopted.  This  propofal  met 
W'lth  general  approbation  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  bill  was 
brought  forward,  and  palTed  into  a  law,  for  regulating 
the  tranfportation  of  the  natives  of  Africa  to  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  the  W^eft  Indies.  It  met  with  fome  unfuc- 
cefsful  oppofltlon  from  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
S42  petitioned,  and  were  heard  by  counfel,  againft  it. 

Indian  af-  prefent  feflion,  the  affairs  of  India  ftill  conti- 

Xairs.  nued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  and  of 
the  public.  During  the  apprehenfions  of  a  rupture 
with  France,  on  account  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  go¬ 
vernment  had  refolved  to  fend  out  four  additional  re¬ 
giments  to  India,  on  board  the  company’s  fhips,  for 
the  protedllon  of  our  poffeflions  in  that  quarter  ;  and 
the  propofal  had  been  received  with  approbation  by 
the  court  of  directors.  After  the  danger  was  paft,  go¬ 
vernment  ftill  adhered  to  their  refolution  of  fending 
out  four  regiments,  with  a  view  to  form  a  permanent 
eftablifhment  of  the  king’s  troops  in  that  quarter.  In 
confequence  of  this  circumftance,  a  queftion  arofe  with 
the  court  of  direftors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  a- 
bout  the  expence  of  fending  out,  and  hereafter  paying, 
thefe  troops.  By  an  a(51:  paffed  In  1781,  the  company 
were  declared  liable  for  the  expence  attending  fuch 
troops  only  as  ihould  be  fent  out  upon  their  own  requi- 
fltion.  But  adminiftration  now  contended,  that  the 
aa  brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1784,  which  gave 
to  the  board  of  controul  a  power  of  counter ading  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  dire^ors,  and  of  direaing  the 
application  of  the  company’s  revenues,  ought  to  be  un- 
derftood  to  authorize  that  board  to  carry  Into  effea 
the  propofed  meafure.  The  court  of  direaors,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  the  opinion  of  fome  eminent  lawyers  in 
their  favour  5  and,  accordingly,  refufed  to  take  the 
troops  on  board  the  ihips  that  were  about  this  time  to 
iail  for  India.  For  this  reafon,  on  the  25th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  Mr  Pitt  propofed,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
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that  all  difficulties  fliould  be  removed  by  a  declaratory  Bdtaifii 

adl,  afierting  the  intention  of  the  legiflature,  in  the  acl  - 

of  1784,  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  conftrii61ion 
put  upon  it  by  the  board  of  controul.  This  mode  of  bill' 
proceeding  was  ftrongly  oppofed.  It  was  faid,  that 
the  claims  of  government  upon  the  company  ought  to 
be  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  inftead  of  being  brought 
before  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  adminiftration 
poflefied  an  undue  influence.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  meafure  was  in  itfelf  ill-judged,  as  it  would  have 
been  more  economical  to  have  fuffered  the  company  to 
have  raifed  four  regiments,  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  provide  for  many  of  their  own  officers,  600  of 
whom  were  living  in  India  in  very  dlftreffed  fituations, 
in  confequence  of  having  been  reduced  at  the  peace  j  or 
the  mode  might  have  been  adopted,  with  better  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  company,  of  fending  out  recruits  to  com¬ 
plete  the  king’s  regiments  at  that  time  in  India,  which 
w'ould  have  enabled  them  to  avoid  the  additional  bur¬ 
den  of  all  the  officers  of  four  new  regiments.  I’he 
meafure  was  farther  condemned,  as  tending  to  produce 
confufion  in  India,  by  putting  the  power  of  the  fword 
into  two  hands,  and  giving  difguft  to  the  officers  in  the 
company’s  fervice.  It  was  added,  that  the  power  now 
claimed  by  the  board  of  controul  of  keeping  an  army  of 
the  king’s  forces  in  India,  to  any  amount  they  thought 
fit,  and  of  paying  it  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  company, 
was  unconftitutional,  as  it  enabled  the  king,  contrary 
to  the  bill  of  rights,  to  keep  a  Handing  army  in  time 
of  peace. 

But  the  point  of  view  in  which  this  declaratory  a£l: 
was  chiefly  refifted,  referred  to  its  tendency  to  deprive 
the  Eaft  India  Company  of  the  whole  management  of 
its  own  affairs,  and  the  patronage  arifing  from  its  re¬ 
venues,  which,  at  the  time  that  Mr  Pitt’s  bill  was  paf¬ 
fed,  had  never  been  underftood  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  legiflature  or  of  government.  Mr  Pulteney  and 
fome  other  members,  who  ufually  voted  with  Mr  Pitt, 
now  declared  that  they  fupported  his  bill  in  1784,  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  it  appeared  to  preferve  uninjured  the  rights 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company  ;  that  the  conftruflion 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  it  in  the  declaratory  bill,  made 
it  equally  obnoxious  with  the  celebrated  bill  rejefted 
by  the  lords  in  1783,  with  only  this  difference,  that 
what  the  one  had  for  its  profeffed  objedl  openly  and 
without  difgulfe,  the  other  was  attempting  to  effedl  by 
fraud  and  diffimulation.  Mr  Powis  argued,  from  the 
various  amendments  which  the  aft  had  received  in  its 
paffage  through  the  houfe,  that  no  fuch  ideas  of  Its  ex¬ 
tent,  as  were  now  endeavoured  to  be  eftabliflied,  were 
then  entertained  of  it,  much  lels  exprelTed  ;  and  that 
if  they  had,  it  muft  have  been  rejefted.  Mr  Baring, 
one  of  the  direftors  of  the  EaftTndia  Company,  de¬ 
clared,  that  Mr  Pitt’s  bill  w^as  generally  underftood 
at  the  time,  by  that  board,  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
the  unlimited  conftruftion  now  put  upon  it  5  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Bane  declared,  that  having  afked  one  of  the  di¬ 
reftors,  why  they  had  fuffered  the  bill  to  pafs  unrefifted 
and  with  the  fanftion  of  their  concurrence,  the  direc¬ 
tor  had  admitted  with  him,  that  the  bill  darkly  and 
tacitly  conveyed  powers  to  the  board  of  controul,  as 
hoftlle  to  the  rights  of  the  company  as  Mr  Fox’s  bill  ^ 
but  that  they  had  a  confidence  in  the  adminiftration 
which  Introduced  it,  and  had  no  doubt  of  their  exer- 
cifing  thole  powers  w’ith  gentlenefs  and  moderation. 

4  I  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  fentiments  excited  great  triumph  on  the  fide 
of  Mr  Fox  and  his  friends,  who  loudly  congratulat¬ 
ed  themfelves  upon  the  complete  juftification  w*hicli 
his  India  bill  had  now,  they  faid,  obtained,  by  the  ta¬ 
cit  confeifion  of  his  adverfaries  themfelves. 

In  fupport  of  the  declaratory  a6l,  Mr  Pitt  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  exp  refs  objedl  of  the  inllitution  of  the 
board  of  controul,  was  to  take  the  entire  management 
of  the  territorial  poATeflions  and  the  political  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  compan}%  leav¬ 
ing  them  only  the  dire£lion  of  their  commercial  con¬ 
cerns.  The  board  of  controul  was  in  future  to  be  re- 
fponfible  to  the  public  for  the  profperity  -and  fafety  of 
our  Indian  polTeflions,  and  w^as  therefore  to  be  inveft- 
ed  with  all  the  powers  necefiary  for  the  due  difebarge 
of  its  important  duties.  He  denied  that  adminillra- 
tion  in  1784,  had  held  any  other  language  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  nature  or  the  authority  it  was  to  poflefs. 
With  regard  to  the  economy  and  policy  of  the  prefent 
meafure,  he  admitted,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  two 
armies  in  India,  but  faid,  that  the  army  which  exifted 
there,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  the  king’s  ;  and  fo- 
iemnly  protefted  that  his  condud  was  in  no  degree  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  profped  of  additional  patronage  to  be 
acquired  by  the  crown.  He  added,  that  it  ivas  the 
intention  of  government  to  divide  equally  the  new 
commiflions  with  the  Fad  India  Company.  Upon  the 
conftitutlonal  queftion  of  a  Handing  army  being  kept 
in  India  by  means  of  the  company’s  revenues,  he  dat¬ 
ed,  that  all  the  exidlng  laws  relative  to  Handing  ar¬ 
mies,  were,  in  his  apprehenfion,  extremely  inaccurate. 
If  any  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  prefent  a^l, 
he  had  no  objeftion  to  receive  any  claufes  that  might 
be  offered,  from  whatever  part  of  the  houfe  they  might 
come.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  182  to  125.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdowne  exprefied  the  utmod  adoniih- 
inent,  that  any  one  who  recollected  what  had  palled 
in  that  houfe  in  the  years  1783  and  1784,  could  con¬ 
tend  for  a  moment,  that  the  principles  of  the  prefent 
bill  were  contained  in  that  of  1784.  Their  lorddiips 
had  refufed  to  differ  the  bill  of  1783  to  be  fent  to  a 
committee,  becaufe  it  was  bad  In  its  principle  ;  and 
yet  the  aCl  which  they  afterwards  paffed  in  1784,  as 
now  intended  to  be  explained,  manifedly  holds  one 
and  the  fame  principle.  The  preference  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  could  not  have  been  given  on  account 
of  its  particular  provilions.  He,  at  lead,  Hiould  have 
preferred  that  w^hich  gave  the  government  of  India  to 
parliamentary  comraiffioners  for  four  years.  It  would 
now  have  expired.  But  if  the  powder  propofed  diould 
once  be  given  to  the  crowm,  what  time  and  exertion 
would  not  be  required  to  recover  It,  or  to  keep  within 
due  bounds  the  influence  of  the  crown,  when  all  the 
patronage  of  India  was  added  to  the  Intluence  it  alrea¬ 
dy  poffeffed  ?  If  it  was  capable  of  ereCling  a  fourth 
Hate,  and  overturning  the  conditution  in  fourth  hands, 
how  much  more  capable  of  mifehief  would  it  be  when 
united  In  one  of  the  three  edates,  and  that  the  crowm, 
there  being  eleven  millions  Herling  per  anmum  to  ad- 
ininider  ? 

Upon  the  whole  of  this.  fubjeCl,  it  Is,  perhaps,  no 
mark”  unfair  remark,  that,  if  the  augmentation  of  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  at  this  period  indeed  a  misfortune, 
it  was  a  misfortune  which  the  con^ueH  of  India  ap- 
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pears  to  have  rendered  inevitable.  The  Fad  India  Bntam*  ^ 
Company,  by  whom  the  conqued  had  been  made,  wms  " " 
admitted,  by  all  parties,  to  have  Hiewn  Itfelf  unfit  to  go¬ 
vern  that  great  country.  The  management  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  devolved  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Britidi  conditution,  unlefs  the  conditution  itfelf 
was  to  be  endangered,  by  intruding  the  exerclfe  of 
new  and  unufual  powers  to  fome  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legidature,  for  whofe  due  exerclfe  of  fuch  pow¬ 
ers  the  laws  had  made  no  provifion  3  or,  unlefs  a  new 
kind  of  authority  or  power  was  to  be  created,  as  at¬ 
tempted  by  Mr  Fox’s  India  bill,  the  refult  of  which, 
as  a  political  experiment  upon  the  conditution,  or 
mode  of  admlnldering  a  part  of  the  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  wms  neceffarily  hazardous,  becaufe  heretofore 
entirely  wdtbout  example.  ^  S45 

The^  attention  of  the  nation  dill  continued  to  be  oc- 
cupied  in  no  fmall  degree  by  the  profecutxon  of  Mr 


Hadings. 


The  members  of  the  committee,  which  du- iter-hall. 
ring  the  preceding  fedion  had  prepared  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  ^wmre  now  appointed  to  a6t  as  managers 
for  the  houfe  of  commons  in  condudling  the  trial.  On 
the  T3lh  of  February,  the  trial  commenced  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  folemnity  in  Wedminder  hall,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe.  About  ii ’clock  the 
houfe  of  commons,  preceded  by  the  managers,  came 
from  their  own  houfe  Into  the  hall,  Mr  Burke  leading 
the  procedion.  Thereafter,  the  houfe  of  peers  came 
in  procedion,  preceded  by  the  clerks  of  parliament,  the 
maders  of  chancery,  the  ferjeants  at  law,  and  the 
judges.  The  inferior  peers  came  fird,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  lad.  The  procedion  clofed  with  the  royal 
family,  including  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales  ad¬ 
vancing  lad.  In  paffing  to  their  feats,  they  bowed  to 
the  throne.  That  and  the  following  day  were  con- 
iumed  in  reading  the  articles  of  Impeachment,  and  the  8^5 
anfwersofMr  Hadings.  On  the  15th  of  February,  Mr  Burke’s 
Mr  Burke  began  an  oration,  which  he  continued 
ring  that  and  four  following  days,  and  in  which  his 
talents  were  exerted  with  great  fplendour,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  lldened  to  with  admiration.  After  an  appeal 
to  the  judice  of  the  court,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
India,  who  came,  he  faid,  in  the  name  of  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  but  in  their  ow  n  right,  to  the  feat  of 
the  imperial  judice  of  the  kingdom,  from  w’hence  were: 
originally  derived  all  the  powers  under  w'hich  they 
had  differed,  he  entered  Into  a  detail  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  Hindodan  from  the  earlied  times.  FIc  gave  a 
luminous  view  of  the  revolutions  that  had  occurred  in 
it  3  of  the  civil  and  religious  inditutions,  together  with 
the  arts,  cudoms,  and  manners,  of  the  various^  clalFs 
of  its  Inhabitants.  He  traced  the  progrefs  of  Britifh  In- 
trufion,  and  minutely  deferibed  the  edabllthments  made 
by  our  countrymen.  He  gave  an  animated  account  of 
the  bledings  which  India  might  have  derived  from  a 
communication  with  the  mod  enlightened  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  3  but  lamented,  that,  indead  of  afting  as  friends  or 
indruflors  of  the  natives,  our  countrymen  had  mark¬ 
ed  their  w^ay  by  treachery  and  rapine,  and  taught  vice 
rather  than  virtue.  He  expatiated  on  their  ufurpatlons. 
of  power,  and  their  frequent  enormities.  He  fpecified 
the  afts  of  Mr  Hadings,  reprefentlng  them  as  beyond, 
all  bounds  arbitrary  and  rapacious,  and  endeavoured 
to  hold  him  up  to  execration  as  a  monder  of  tyranny. 

The  governor-general  had  attempted  to  judify  his  op-» 
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Britain,  preuions,  by  afferting  that  the  Afiatic  governments  were 
all  defpotic  5  that  he  did  not  make  the  people  flaves, 
but  found  them  fuch  5  that  the  fovereignty  he  was^  cal¬ 
led  to  cxerclfe  was  an  arbitrary  fovereignty,  and  that 
he  had  exercifed  it  in  no  other  w^ay  than  W’as  done  by 
the  other  fovereigns  of  Afia,  or  the  native  princes  of 
the  country,  who  at  all  times  made  every  order  of  their 
fubjefts,  and  all  the  property  of  the  countries  they  go¬ 
verned,  fubfervient  to  their  policy  or  their  extrava¬ 
gance.  Mr  Burke  now  reprobated  this  geographical 
morality,  or  thefe  claims  to  abfolute  power.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  the  Ball  India  Company,  or  that  the  Britlfli 
government,  had  it  to  beftow.  He  aflerted,  that  no 
fuch  arbitrary  government  was  attempted  to  be  jufli- 
fied  in  the  eaft  :  That  every  Mahometan  government 
mull  be  a  government  regulated  by  law,  that  is,  by  the 
law’S  of  the  Koran,  and  that  the  Gentoo  laws  profcribe 
every  idea  of  arbitrary  will  in  maglflrates.  He  contended 
that  the  condu£l  of  tyrants  and  ufurpers,  or  the  corrupt 
pradlices  of  mankind,  were  no  principles  upon  wdiich 
to  regulate  the  duty  of  a  Britifli  governor,  w^ho  is 
bound  to  adl,  and  ought  to  be  judged  by  his  country, 
upon  Britilh  principles.  Thefe  principles  Mr  Hall- 
ings  was  now  acculed  of  having  violated,  not  merely  in 
his  owm  perfonal  condu6l,  but  by  employing  under  him, 
perfons  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  moft  worthlefs  of 
human  beings,  and  for  whofe  enormous  cruelties  he 
was  refponfible.  Thefe  cruelties  the  accufer  defcrlb- 
ed  w'ith  fuch  warmth  of  colouring,  that  many  of  his 
hearers  were  convulfed  with  horror.  Mr  Burke  con¬ 
cluded  his  fpeech,  or  rather  his  courfe  of  orations, 
with  declaring,  that  with  confidence  he  impeached 
Mr  Hallings  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  w^hofe  parliamentary  trufl  he  had  betrayed, 
and  whofe  national  charadler  he  had  dlflionoured.  That 
he  Impeached  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India, 
whofe  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  had  fubverted, 
whofe  properties  he  had  deflroyed,  and  whofe  country 
he  had  made  defolate.  Laftly,  He  Impeached  him  in 
the  name  of  human  nature,  which  he  had  cruelly  out¬ 
raged  in  both  fexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  and  condition 
of  life. 

The  managers  of  the  Impeachment  next  propofed,  for 
regulating  the  future  condudl  of  the  Impeachment,  that 
they  fliould  proceed  to  a  conclulion  on  both  fides,  up¬ 
on  each  article  feparately,  before  they  opened  a- 
nother  j  but  the  counfel  for  Mr  Hallings  inlifled,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons  fliould  firfl  proceed  to  a  conclu- 
fion  upon  the  whole  charges,  before  any  part  of  the  de¬ 
fence  fhould  be  demanded.  I'he  houfe  of  lords  delibe¬ 
rated  upon  this  point.  The  lord  chancellor  Thurlow 
and  others,  who  ufually  voted  with  adminillratlon,  fup- 
ported  the  demand  made  by  the  counfel  for  Mr  Hafl- 
ings,^  while  Lord  Loughbourough,  and  others  in  op- 
pofition,  contended  that  it  w^as  impoflible  to  do  fub- 
Rantlal  juftlce  in  this  way.  The  managers  for  the 
commons  acquiefced  in  the  deciflon,  and  thereafter 
entered  upon  the  particular  articles  of  charge.  Two 
charges  employed  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  fefTion  ^  as  it  w’as  neceflary  to  occupy  much 
time  in  hearing  evidence  upon  each. 

During  the  invefligations  occafioned  by  the  trial  of 
lmpey‘^acl  Hallings,  and  the  dlfculTion  of  India  affairs,  the 
cuied.  oppofitlon  party  w’ere  led  to  bring  forward  an  accufa- 
tion  agalaft  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  friend  of  Mr  Hall- 
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ings,  and  lately  chief  juftlce  of  the  firprern-c  cotut  of 
Bengal.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  prefeut 
fefljon.  Sit  Gilbert  Elliot  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  fix  articles,  containing  charges  againfl  the 
late  judge,* of  various  high  crimes  and  mlfdemeanouis. 
The  fubflance  of  thefe  charges  amounted  to  an  affer- 
tion,  that  the  chief  juftice  had  in  a  variety  of  inflances 
rendered  hiinfelf  the  agent  and  tool  of  Mr  Haflings, 
particularly  in  the  declfion  of  a  conhderablc  number 
of  important  caufes.  On  this  occafion.  Sir  Gilbert. 
Elliot  addreffed  the  houfe  with  much  ability,  in  a 
fpeech  of  confiderable  length.  He  began  by  exculpat¬ 
ing  himfelf  from  the  Imputations  which  ufually  attach 
to  the  office  of  an  accufer,  that  he  is  aiffuated  by  a  na¬ 
tural  malignity  of  temper,  by  perfonal  refentments  or 
Interefts,  or  by  the  fpirit  and  pafhons  of  party. 

With  regard  to  the  laff,  he  ffated  that  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  had  been  declared  criminal,  by  the  voice  or 
parliament,  before  the  parties  into  which  it  w^as  at  pre- 
fent  divided  had  any  exlffence,  and  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  out  of  which  this  accufation  originated,  had  been 
carried  on  by  perfons  of  all  defcriptlons  and  connexions, 
and  were  countenanced  by  every  one  of  the  adminiffra- 
tions  which  had  fucceeded  each  other  during  the  laff 
fix  years.  He  next  congratulated  the  houfe,  upon  the 
proofs  they  had  given,  that  the  grievances  of  India 
W'ere  not  only  fit  obje6ls  of  their  inquiries,  but  that 
their  redrefs  w^as  the  befl  obje6l  of  their  powder.  He 
adverted  to  certain  principles,  which  for  obvious  ends 
had  been  induflrioufly  diflemlnated  abroad,  and  had 
even  been  maintained  in  that  houfe,  that  India  was  in¬ 
deed  opprefTcd,  but  that  it  was  accuftomed  to  oppref- 
fion ;  and  that  it  muff  be  oppreffed  or  abandoned. 
Thefe  fcandalous  pofitions  Sir  Gilbert  w^armly  contro¬ 
verted,  and  laid  down  in  oppofitlon  to  them,  what  he 
thought  nature  and  experience  w^'arranted  him  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  India  muff  be  redreffed  or  lofl. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  then  laid  down  a  fecond  principle;  . 
viz.  that  the  only  means  left  of  reforming  Indian  a- 
bufe,  w’as  the  puniftiment,  in  forue  great  and  fignal 
inllances,  of  Indiafi  delinquency.  This  propofition  he 
endeavoured  to  eflabliffi  with  great  Ingenuity,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  different  force  and  efficacy  of  law’s,  as  arl- 
ling  from  their  penal  fanftlons,  when  applied  in  our 
ow’n  internal  adminiflration,  and  in  the  government  of 
diflant  pofleflions.  At  home,  where  government  had 
in  fight,  and  w^as  in  contadl  with,  the  governed,  their 
execution  w^as^eafy  and  certain  ;  but  in  our  remote  do¬ 
minions,  w^e  had  to  labour  wdth  all  the  difficulties  that 
abfence,  diflance,  and  ignorance  could  oppofe.  A- 
galnft  this  evil,  no  perfect;  remedy  could  be  found,  as 
experience  had  fully  proved.  Every  refource  of  le- 
glffative  regulation  had  been  exhauffed  in  vain  ;  no 
device  had  been  left  untried,  except  the  fimple  expe¬ 
dient  of  diflributing  rew’ard  to  merit,  and  pains  to 
guilt ;  the  exemplary  punifhment  of  detedled  crimes 
w^as  the  only  means  left  of  convincing  our  diflant  fubr 
je6ls,  that  though  diflance  might  delay,  it  could  not 
finally  avert,  the  cognizance  and  penalties  of  jufllce. 

Of  the  particular  charges  which  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
brought  forward  againfl  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  that  refpec- 
ting  the  fate  of  the  rajah  Nundcomar,  a  Hindoo  prince 
of  the  facred  caff  of  the  Bramins,  w’as  the  moft  remarka^ 
ble.  He  had  the  w^eaknefs,  or  imprudence,  to  become 
an  informer  or  accufer,  to  the  Eaft  India  Company,, 
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^  Brltaim  agamft  their  principal  fervant,  Mr  Haftlngs;  the  con- 
"  fequence  of  which  was,  that  the  governor-general  was 
alleged  to  have  procured  an  accufation  to  be  brought  a- 
galnfl;  him,  In  the  court  where  Sir  Elijah  Jmpey  prc- 
fided  5  and  there,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  upon  the  authority  of 
an  Englifli  flatute;  whereby  all  complaints  againft  the 
company’s  fervants  were  faid  to  be  for  ever  ftided,  and 
the  grievances  of  the  eafl:  to  have  received  a  complete 
remedy.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feffion,  wutiiefles  were 
examined  agalnil  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  His  defence  was 
undertaken  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with 
the  folicitor,  and  attorney-general.  The  flrft  charge 
was  rejected  on  the  9th  of  May,  by  a  dlvlfion  of  *73 
againft  55.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  houfe  voted  a 
delay  of  procedure,  during  three  months,  and  no  im¬ 
peachment  refulted  from  the  inquiry. 

Daring  the  period  w’hich  fucceeded  the  prorogation 
of  parliament,  in  the  prefent  year,  the  only  occur¬ 
rence  worthy  of  notice  arofe  out  of  the  contefls  of 
S49  the  northern  nations.  At  this  period,  the  relative 
Hu^ropean  European  powers  had  rapidly  undergone 

politics.  ^  important  alteration.  During  a  century  and  a 

half,  the  power  of  the  monarchy  of  France  had  been 
formidable  to  all  Europe,  and,  at  different  periods,  the 
mofl:  extenhve  combinations  were  found  necelTary  to 
rcfift  its  ambition.  That  monarchy,  however,  llnce 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  had  evidently  lofl  its 
importance  among  the  furrounding  nations.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  over  Holland  had  ever  been  one  of  its  fa¬ 
vourite  objects  of  purfuit,  but  during  the  lafl  year,  it 
fuffered  that  influence  to  be  overturned,  without  a 
firuggle  j  and  with  regard  to  every  external  effort, 
France,  at  this  time,  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  ftate 
of  complete  imbecility.  The  powers  w'hofe  ambition 
was  now  dangerous  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  were  Auf- 
tria  and  Ruffia;  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  extremely 
refllefs  and  enterpriling.  The  emprefs  Catharine  II. 
had  contrived  to  engage  in  her  views  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Jofeph  II.  and  to  prevail  with  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  fanguinary  war  on  the  eaflern  frontiers  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  partition  of  the  provinces 
of  the  declining  empire  of  the  Turks  ;  while  France, 
the  ancient  ally  of  that  power,  was  unable  to  give  it 
any  countenance  or  aid. 

State  of  mean  time,  the  fame  emprefs  held  in  a  ftate 

Sweden,  of  extreme  dependence  upon  herfelf,  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  on  her  weftern  boundary,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark.  After  the  fatal  reign  of  Charles  XII.  by  wdiofe 
extravagant  military  enterprifes,  the  ftrength  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  exhaufted,  Sweden  had  funk  into 
a  ftate  of  political  weaknefs.  The  nobles  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  had  refumed,  ii;  a  great  degree,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  feudal  times,  together  with  the  an¬ 
archy  to  which  that  form  of  government  was  fo  re¬ 
markably  fubjed.  The  crown  and  the  people  were 
equally  infignificant,  and  the  mutual  animolitles  of  the 
nobles  fubje<51ed  the  ftate  to  the  intrigues  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  The  king  of  Pruffiahad  remarked,  that 
there  was,  in  their  diet,  a  French  party,  and  a  Ruffian 
party,  but  there  was  not  an  individual  among  them 
that  fupported  the  party  of  Sweden.  The  prefent  mo¬ 
narch,  Guftavus  III.  however,  was  now  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  and  a  man  of  a  moft  enthufiaftic  and  en- 
terprifing  charader.  By  attaching  to  himfelf  the  pea- 
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fantry  of  the  country,  and  their  deputies  in  their  diet,  Pritaiu. 
he  had,  in  obtained  his  power  to  be  declared  ab- 

folute  ;  but  the  nobles  had  gradually  recovered  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  authority,  and,  by  the  intrigues  of  Ruftia, 
they  were  now'  becoming  very  dangerous  to  ihe  throne. 

Thefe  intrigues  rendered  the  fituation  of  the  Swediftx 
monarch  extremely  unhappy,  and  excited  an  impatient 
dellre  of  fhaklng  off  his  dependence  upon  Ruffia.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent 
war,  in  wEich  (lie  had  engaged  with  the  Turks,  to 
make  an  attack  upon  this  mighty  power,  on  its  north- 
wertern  frontier.  To  accomplifti  this  objeftwnth  toler¬ 
able  fafety,  however,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
Sweden  fhould  be  fafe  on  the  fide  of  Denmark.  But  the 
court  of  Denmark  having  always  governed  Norway 
in  a  harlh  unfeeling  manner,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  year 
1772,  Guftavus  III.  gave  great  countenance  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  malecontents  of  Norway.  This 
laft  circumftance  has  been  alleged,  by  the  Danes,  as 
an  excufe  for  a  treaty  into  which  their  government  fe- 
cretly  entered  at  that  time  with  Ruffia,  whereby  it 
was  agreed,  that,  if  Ruffia  fhould  be  attacked,  Den¬ 
mark  fliould  aflift  her  with  1 2,oco  auxiliary  troops, 
and  fix  fliips  of  the  line. 

^  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  condu(ff  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  in  1772,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ever  af-^ 
ter  that  period  he  endeavoured,  in  the  moft  anxious 
manner,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  court  of 
Denmark.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1787,  he  paid 
an  unexpected  vifit  to  the  Danifh  court,  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  in  a  manner  totally  deftitute  of  all  ceremony, 
and  there  endeavoured  to  prevail  wnth  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  and  his  council,  who  governed  the  kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  incapacity  of  the  king,  to  enter  into  his  view's 
with  regard  to  Ruffia.  He  pointed  out  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms,  the  haughty  fpirit  with  which  that  ambitious 
power  annoyed  all  her  neighbours  5  that  if  her  prefent 
defign  fucceeded,  of  partitioning  the  Ottoman  empire, 
her  ftrength  would  become  fo  vaft,  that  Sw’eden  and 
Denmark  could  afterw'ards  only  hope  to  fubfift  as  mi- 
ferable  dependants  on  her  clemency.  The  court  of 
Denmark,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  into  thefe  view's,  and  appears  ftill  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  its  own  fecret  engagements  with  Ruffia,  or  the 
part  it  meant  to  take  in  cafe  of  a  w'ar  between  Ruffia 
and  Sweden. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  king  of  Sw'eden  com- War  be- 
menced  offenfive  operations  againft  Ruffia  on  the  fidetw'een 
of  Finland.  Here,  however,  the  difeontents  which 
had  been  foftered  by  Ruffia  among  the  Swedlfh  nobles 
fpeedily  came  to  view  :  Several  officers  declared,  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  make  w'ar  w  ithout  the  confent 
of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  The  mutiny  became 
general,  and  the  troops  refufed  to  advance.  When 
the  king  was  in  this  embairaffed  ftate,  a  Danifh  army  t;Jic  iJanej 
fuddenly  advanced  againft  Sweden  under  Prince  Invade 
Charles  of  Heffe  Caffel,  accompanied  by  the  prince 
Denmark,  as  a  volunteer.  To  give  this  force  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  auxiliary  army,  the  prince  of  Heffe  had 
been  created  a  field  marflial  in  the  Ruffian  fervice. 

The  king  of  Sweden’s  affairs  W'ere  now  extremely  def- 
perate.  The  fenate  at  Stockholm,  during  his  abfcnce, 
had  affumed  extraordinary  pow'ers,  and  had  fuminci/ed 
a  meeting  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  The  king, 
how'ever,  unexpedtedly  arrived  at  Stockholm  from  I  'n- 
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Britain.  land,  and  put  an  end  to  their  proceedings.  He  in- 
ftantly  fent  ofF  the  whole  regular  troops  from  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  having  affembled  the  citizens,  he  declared,  in 
a  fpeech  of  great  eloquence,  that  he  intrufted  to  their 
fidelity  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and  the  prote6lion  of 
the  queen  and  royal  family.  His  audience  were  in- 
flantly  feized  with  military  enthufiafm  5  the  citizens 
armed  and  embodied  therafelves,  and  performed  the 
whole  duty  of  the  garrlfon.  Such  of  the  officers  as 
had  returned  from  the  army  in  Finland,  were  infulted 
as  traitors,  and  compelled  to  conceal  themfelves. 

Efforts  of  haftened  to  the  province  of  Dalecarlia, 

the  king  of  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  ignorant,  but  honeft  people, 

Sweden.  celebrated  for  the  (hare  which  they  took  in  the  me¬ 
morable  revolution  by  which  Guftavus  Vafa  refcued 
his  country  from  the  defpotifm  and  unequalled  cruelty 
of  Denmark,  which  had  maiTacred  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm,  and  almoft  exterminated  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom.  The  loyalty  of  thefe  people  was  kindled 
to  enthufiafm  by  this  fecond  vifit  of  a  king  to  their 
mines  and  forefis,  and  4000  of  them  inftantly  came 
forth  as  volunteers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Daniffi 
army  was  advancing  along  the  fea  coaft,  which  had 
been  left  undefended.  A  body  of  Swedes  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  the  army  advanced  towards  Gotten- 
Banger  of  burgh.  The  governor  of  this  place,  which  is  mollly 
Gottenburg  built  of  timb.^r,  and  therefore  liable  to  inftant  de- 
and  the  ftru61ion  by  bombardment,  fummoned  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  recommended  fubmiffion  to  the 
invaders*,  to  which  they  agreed.  A  Daniffi  officer  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  on  his  way  to  propofe  terms  for 
capitulation.  Thus  was  the  rich  mart  and  great  em¬ 
porium  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden,  the  only 
port  of  any  value  which  ffie  poflefled  on  the  ocean,  at 
the  very  point  of  being  loft  *,  nothing  more  being 
wanted  to  feal  her  deftiny,  than  the  arrival  of  the 
Danifli  officer  to  conclude  the  capitulation.  By  un- 
ufual  perfonal  exertion,  however,  the  king,  at  this 
critical  period,  pafFed  unnoticed  through  the  enemies 
parties,  and  entered  the  city.  He  affembled  the  people, 
and  having  exerted  his  ufual  powers  of  perfuafion,  the 
inhabitants  unanimoufly  refolved  to  encounter  every 
hazard  in  defence  of  the  city.  The  place  was  thus 
faved  for  a  moment  5  but  its  fituation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  king  himfelf,  w’as  ftill  extremely  perilous.  He 
had  no  adequate  force  wdthin  reach  wherewith  to  refill 
the  Daniffi  army  ;  and  the  defperate  obftinacy  of  his 
courage  was  fuch,  that  nobody  doubted  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  periffi  in  the  ruins  fooner  than  relinquiffi  the 
place,  while  the  native  fpirit  of  his  fubje£ls  would 
fcarcely  permit  thofe  prefent  to  avoid  becoming  par¬ 
takers  of  the  ruin.  On  this  occafion,  however,  the 
city  and  the  king,  and  perhaps  the  monarchy  of  Sweden, 

85s  owed  their  fafety  to  the  interference  of  a  Britiffi  fubjedl. 

happened,  that  at  this  important  period  there 
Elliot’ fa ves "o  titled  ambaffador  in  Sweden  from  any  of 
the  Swedifli  the  courts  of  London,  Berlin,  or  Verfailles.  Their 
king.  place,  however,  was  well  fupplied  by  Mr  Hugh  Elliot, 
the  Britiffi  envoy  at  Copenhagen.  This  gentleman, 
from  the  firft  notice  of  hoftllities,  dlfcerned  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  country  and  of  Europe.  He  paffed 
over  Into  Stveden,  and  offered  his  welcome  mediation 
to  the  king.  He  next  threatened  the  Danes  with  an 
immediate  invafion  by  a  Pruffian  army,  fupported  by  a 
Britiffi  and  Dutch  fleet.  He  continued  his  threats 
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with  fuch  urgency  and  authority,  that  the  Danifli  Britain, 
commander  was  intimidated,  and  delayed  his  threaten-  *  '  '* 
ed  hoftilities.  A  Pruffian  envoy  foon  arrived,  and 
countenanced  all  the  threats  of  Mr  Elliot  *,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  after  much  Ikilful  nego¬ 
tiation,  in  which  Pvlr  Elliot  was  not  a  little  perplexed 
by  the  impatient  temper  of  the  Swediffi  monarch  ;  a 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  was  firft  concluded,  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  month  of  November,  the  Daniffi  troops 
totally  evacuated  the  territory  of  Sweden.  850 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  foreign  affairs  for  this  Treaties 
year,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  on  the  25th  of  April,  ^ 
treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  flates  general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  whereby  his  Britannic  majefty  guaranteed 
the  hereditary  ftadtholdetffilp  in  the  houfe  of  Orange; 
and  on  the  13  th  of  Auguft,  another  treaty  of  defen¬ 
five  alliance  was  concluded  with  PrulTia.  857 

At  the  end  of  autumn  ofthisyeara  domeftic  occurrence  The  king’s 
took  place  of  a  lingular  nature,  and  new*  in  the  Britlfli'hnefs. 
hlftory.  The  health  of  the  fovereign  had  fuffered  a 
gradual  decline  ;  a  circumftance  that  w’as  not  aferibed 
to  the  freedom  of  Indulgence,  and  the  foftnefs  of  lux¬ 
ury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  too  fevere  a  regimen,  too 
laborious  excrcife,  too  rigid  abftemioufnefs,  and  too 
fliort  intervals  of  reft.  As  a  remedy  for  the  fymptoms 
that  difeovered  themfelves,  the  king  determined  to  vifit 
the  medicinal  waters  of  Cheltenham,  and  according¬ 
ly  travelled  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  immediately 
after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  metropolis  till  the  1 8th  of  Auguft.  No 
benefit  anfw*crable  to  the  expeftations  that  had  been 
formed  refulted  from  this  excurfion.  His  health  was- 
in  a  precarious  ftate,  and  on  the  2  2d  of  0£lober 
fymptoms  were  obferved  by  one  of  the  royal  phyficians, 
of  that  alienation  of  mind  which  w’as  afterwards  the 
occafion  of  fo  many  important  and  interefting  tranf- 
a6lions.  For  fome  time  It  was  thought  proper  to  ob* 
ferve  as  much  fecrccy  as  poflible  refpeiEling  the  nature 
of  the  king’s  Indifpofition.  The  retreat  of  the  fo¬ 
vereign  at  Windfor  w*as  favourable  to  this  purpofe  ; 
and  for  feveral  days  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  the 
people  in  general,  that  his  indifpofition  was  a  fever, 
and  that  It  had  rifen  to  fo  alarming  a  height  as  to 
threaten  a  fpeedy  diffolution.  The  real  nature  of  the 
cafe,  however,  could  not  long  be  fuppreffed.  By  the 
ftrudlure  and  praftice  of  the  Engliffi  conftitution  al¬ 
moft  every  fpecies  of  public  bufinefs  is.  In  fome  man¬ 
ner,  Implicated  with  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  political  government  in  particular,  was, 
by  the  prefent  event  virtually  fufpended  from  its  func¬ 
tions  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  critical  fituation  of 
Europe,  and  the  very  aftive  fliare  we  had  lately  taken 
in  its  concerns,  it  was  now  deemed  impradllcable  to 
return  any  fort  of  anfwer  to  the  difpatches  of  foreign 
courts,  or  of  our  own  ambaffadors.  In  this  fituation 
the  moft  natural  expedient  was  to  fuffer  the  tw'o  houfes 
of  parliament,  which  flood  prorogued  to  the  20th  of 
November,  to  meet  at  that  time,  and  either  adjourn 
for  a  fliort  Interval,  or  irtlmediately  proceed  to  difeufs 
the  meafures  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  at  the  prefent 
crifis.  Circular  letters  were  accordingly  addreffed  to 
the  members  of  the  legillature  on  the  14th,  fignifying 
to  them,  that  the  indifpofition  of  the  fovereign  render¬ 
ed  it  doubtful  yvhether  there  w’O^ld  be  a  poffibility  of 

receiving 
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Britain,  receiving  his  commands  for  the  farther  prorogation  of 
'  parliament.  In  that  cafe,  the  two  houfes  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  affemble,  and  the  attendance  of  the  different 
g,g  members  was  earneftly  requefted. 

Parliament  Parliament  being  affembled,  the  lord  chancellor 
affembles.  obferved  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  the  reafon  of  their 
being  thus  unufually  called  together  without  the  ordi¬ 
nary  notice,  for  the  defpatch  of  bufinefs,  arofe  from 
the  feverity  of  the  king’s  indifpofition,  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  approach  the  royal  per- 
fon  in  order  to  receive  his  commands.  Lord  Camden 
remarked,  that  the  cuftomary  praftice  of  giving  40 
days  notice  prevloufly  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
was  not  in  his  opinion  abfolutely  neceffary.  There 
was  an  exprefs  aft  of  parliament,  that  limited  the 
notice,  in  cafe  of  treafon  or  rebellion,  to  14  days;  he 
therefore  recommended  an  adjournment  for  that  term  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  moved,  that  the  chancellor,  by 
order  of  the  houfe,  fhould  addrefs  an  official  letter  to 
every  individual  peer.  Mr  Pitt  dated  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  every  authority  had  been  confulted  re- 
fpefting  the  prefent  lingular  fituation  of  affairs ;  but 
they  did  not  point  out  either  theipoflibility  of  direft- 
ing  a  new  prorogation,  or  enable  minifters  to  open  the 
feffion  of  parliament  in  any  regular  way.  Under 
thefe  circumftances  it  would  be  highly  Improper  for  the 
houfe  to  proceed  to  the  difeuflion  of  any  public  bufi¬ 
nefs  ;  and  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  adjourn.  He 
therefore  recommended  the  interval  of  a  fortnight, 
when,  if  the  king’s  illnefs  fhould  unhappily  continue,  It 
would  be  indifpenfably  Incumbent  upon  them  to  enter 
upon  the  Immediate  confideration  of  the  ftate  of  pu¬ 
blic  affairs.  Mr  Pitt  farther  moved  a  call  of  the 
houfe  for  the  4th  of  December,  and  that  the  fpeaker 
be  direfted  to  fend  circular  letters,  requiring  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  every  member  on  that  day. 

The  tenour  of  the  precedents  afforded  by  the  hl- 
llory  of  England  w’erc  regarded,  upon  the  whole,  as 
in  favour  of  a  proteftorate  or  regency,  under  which 
the  whole,  or  a  confiderable  part  of  the  political 
power,  fhould  be  confided  to  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  or  to  the  adult  of  the  royal  family  moft  nearly 
related  to  the  king.  A  circumfiance  that  rendered  this 
confideration  more  material  upon  the  prefent  occafion 
was,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  wasunderftood  to  entertain 
an  avowed  partiality  for-  the  political  connexion  that  had 
g-p  lately  been  inftrumental  in  obtaining  for  him  the  dif- 
Profpect  of  charge  of  his  debts,  and  an  increafe  of  his  annual  in- 
a  change  of  come,  as  well  as  fome  perfonal  refentment  to  the  mi- 
sainiltry.  nifters  now  in  poffeflion  of  office.  Accordingly,  foon 
after  the  indifpofition  of  the  king  had  been  afeertained, 
the  prince  defpatched  an  exprefs  to  Mr  Fox,  W’ho  was 
at  that  time  in  Italy,  requefting  his  immediate  prefence 
to  aflift  him  in  forming  an  adminiftration.  The  mi¬ 
nifters  were  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  wiftied,  if  poffible,  to  keep  them- 
felves  in  office.  As  the  duration  of  the  king’s  illnefs 
was  neceffarily  uncertain,  and  he  might  fpeeiily  be 
able  to  refume  the  government,  it  was  obvioully  their 
intereft  to  procraftinate,  as  much  as  poflible,  any  new 
eftabliihment  which  might  be  thought  neceffary  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prefent  exigency.  They  w^ere  enabled  to 
do  fo  partly  in  confequence  of  the  profound  tranquil¬ 
lity  eiqoyed  by  the  nation,  which  did  noi  render  the 
,€-%€rcIfe  of  the  execut  v<’  ow  er  of  luch  immediate  ne- 
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ceflity  as  in  times  of  war  or  public  alarm.  It  Is  im-  Britain, 
poflible  alfo  to  avoid  remarking,  upon  this  occafion, 
the  effeft  of  reputation  in  fupporling  any  political 
meafure.  Mr  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues  In  office,  were 
in  poffeflion  of  the  public  favour  in  a  degree  in  which 
perhaps  no  minifters  in  the  Britifli  annals  ever  enjoyed 
it  for  fo  long  a  period  of  time.  Upon  Mr  Fox  and 
his  affociates  remained  a  part  of  that  odium  which  the 
coalition  and  the  India  bill  had  originally  excited. 

Iffie  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  was  ftill  lefs  popular. 

The  fobriety  of  his  father’s  life  was  thought  to  form  a 
contrail  to  his  youthful  indlfcretlons,  and  the  rumour 
of  his  marriage  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  ftill  propa¬ 
gated,  and  met  with  fome  credit.  In  this  ftate  of  af¬ 
fairs  the  king’s  minifters,  who  had  ceafed  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  kind  of  minifters  by  courtefy,  had 
every  advantage  from  the  countenance  of  the  public  in 
their  projeft  of  delaying  as  long  as  poflible  the  relin- 
quiftiment  of  their  official  fituatlons,  by  placing  the 
exercife  of  the  royal  authority  in  new  hands.  On  this 
occafion  Mr  Pitt  condufted  himfelf  with  great  dexteri¬ 
ty  in  contriving  fubjefts  of  difeuflion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  while  his  antagonifts  feem  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  purpofe,  or,  that  while  they  were  con¬ 
tending  againft  him  for  viftory  In  debate  upon  fpecu- 
latlve  political  queftions,  they  were  In  faft  fighting  his 
battle,  by  delaying  the  period  of  their  own  entrance 
into  power.  B60 

Upon  the  re-affembling  of  parliament,  on  the  4th  of  Report  of 
December,  a  report  of  the  board  of  privy  council,  con- 
taming  an  examination  or  the  royal  phylicians,  was  jjjg 
prefented  to  the  two  houfes  by  Lord  Camden  and  Mr  illnefs. 

Pitt ;  and  it  was  fuggefted,  that  when  the  delicacy  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  In  queftion 
were  confidered,  parliament  w'ould  probably  perceive 
the  propriety  of  afting  upon  this  report,  rather  than 
of  demanding  that  more  direft  and  ample  informa¬ 
tion  to  w'hich,  in  ftriftnefs,  they  were  entitled.  This 
fuggeftion  w’as  undoubtedly  reafonable,  as  it  could  not 
readily  be  fuppofed  that  the  minifters  of  the  crown 
could  poffibly  have  afted  fo  direftly  in  oppofitlon  to 
their  own  Interefts,  as  to  have  falfely  reprefented  their 
mafter  as  incapable  of  fupporting  them  in  their  offices. 

Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  others,  however,  would  not 
take  their  w’ord  upon  this  point,  but  Infifted  upon  the 
folemnity  of  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  tw'O 
houfes.  The  report  of  the  committee  tvas  laid  upon  ^ 

the  table  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  loth,  when  committee 
a  farther  propofition  was  moved  by  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  of  the  com- 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  Into  precedents  “ons. 
of  cafes  in  which  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  had  been  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy, 
ficknefs.  Infirmity,  or  any  other  caufe.  Mr  Fox  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  though  he  had  no  objeftion  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpofe  propofed,  yet  as 
It  w'as  notorious,  that  no  precedent  exifted  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe,  he  took  this  opportuni- 
ty  of  ftating  the  following  general  principle  ;  that  in  The  princes 
confequence  of  its  being  afeertained,  that  the  king  right  to  the 
was  at  prefent  incapable  of  holding  the  executive  S^'pg^g^*^^ 
vernment,  the  prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  and  cx- jyjj. 
prefs  a  right  to  affume  the  reins  and  exercife  the  power 
of  fovereignty  during  the  continuance  of  the  prefent 
incapacity,  as  if  his  father  w’as  aftually  dead.  He  add¬ 
ed,  how^ever,  that  though  the  prince’s  right  was  per- 
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Britain,  left  and  entire,  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  as  the 
organs  of  the  nation,  were  alone  qualified  to  pronounce 
Deriied\y  ought  to  take  poiTeflion  of  his  right.  In  re- 

Mr  Pitt,  ply  to  this  remark,  Mr  Pitt  faid,  he  did  not  hefitate  to 
affirm,  that  for  any  man  to  aflert  fuch  a  right  in  the 
prince  of  Wales,  otherwife  than  as  it  was  voluntarily 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
was  little  lefs  than  treafon  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  ;  adding,  that  unlefs  by  their  eleftion,  he  had 
no  more  right,  fpeaking  of  ftrift  right,  to  affume  the 
government  than  any  other  individual  fubjeft  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  defired,  that  every  man  in  that  houfe,  and 
every  man  in  the  nation,  would  confider,  that  on  their 
proceedings  depended,  as  well  the  exiftence  of  the 
conftitution,  as  the  intereft  and  honour  of  a  fovereign, 
who  was  defervedly  the  idol  of  his  people. 

On  the  followdiig  day,  the  opinion  which  had  been 
ftated  by  Mr  Fox,  was,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  attacked 
by  Lord  Camden,  and  defended  by  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  and  Lord  Stormont.  Minifters  had  now 
got  an  abftraft  queftion  as  a  fubjeft  for  debate,  of 
which  they  refolved  not  to  lofe  fight,  efpecially  as 
their  fide  of  the  queftion  was  likely  to  prove  moft  po¬ 
pular,  being  an  aflertion  of  the  powers  of  parliament 
in  oppofition  to  an  aflertion  of  hereditary  right.  Mr 
Pitt  accordingly,  when  the  fubjeft  was  next  mention¬ 
ed,  faid,  that  the  queftion  that  had  been  ftarted  re- 
fpefting  the  rights  of  parliament  was  of  much  greater 
magnitude  and  importance  than  thofe  which  related  to 
the  prefent  exigency  j  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  an 
unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  difmifs  the  queftion  of  right  without  its  being 
Debate  on  fully  difcufled  and  decided.  On  the  i6thof  Decem- 
the  prince’s  ber,  in  a  committee  upon  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  he 
right  to  entered  at  large  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that,  by  ancient  precedent,  the  powers  vefted 
in  a  regent  had  always  been  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
king,  and  that  parliament  had  interfered  in  cafes  of 
Toyal  infancy  in  appointing  councils  of  regency,  or  a 
Angle  regent  or  proteftor.  At  the  fame  time  Mr 
Pitt  admitted,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  intruft  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  whatever  powers  fhould  be 
thought  neceflary.  Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tended,  that  his  doftrinc  was  fupported  by  the  very 
nature  of  a  hereditary  monarchy.  He  faid,  that  upon 
Mr  Pitt’s  principles,  if  a  man  were  queftioned,  whether 
the  monarchy  is  hereditary  or  not,  the  anfwer  muft  be. 


the  re¬ 
gency. 


of  this  propofition  was  obvious  ;  adminiftration  had  re-  Britain, 
folved  not  to  confide  the  regency  to  the  prince  of  — 
Wales  unlefs  under  reftriftions  *,  but  without  the  royal 
aflent,  an  aft  of  parliament,  fixing  thefc  reftriftions, 
could  not  be  pafled.  They  wlftied,  therefore,  to  de- 
vife  a  folemnlty  which,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  be  held 
equivalent  to  the  royal  aflent.  Mr  Pitt  propofed,  that 
the  great  feal  fhould  be  affixed  by  the  lord  chancellor 
to  the  aft  of  parliament,  and  that  this  fhould  be  held 
equivalent  to  the  royal  aflent.  Mr  Fox,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  prefled  an  immediate  addrefs  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  regency.  Long  de¬ 
bates  occurred  upon  the  point  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  wffilch  adminiftration  continued  to  be  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  majority.  S6(t 

On  the  2d  of  January  1789,  a  new  caufe  of  delay  oc-^ew  de- 
curred  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Mr  Cornwall, 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Mr  Grenville 
W’as  elcfted,  in  oppofition  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  upon  a 
divifion  of  215  againft  144.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
w’hen  the  houfe  of  commons  were  about  to  confider 
Mr  Pitt’s  propofed  regency-bill,  Mr  Loveden  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  ftate  of  the  king’s  health.  The  propofal,  after 
a  debate,  was  carried  by  adminiftration.  sdy 

In  the  mean  wffiile  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  name  of  the  The 
reft  of  the  cabinet,  explained  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  prmce’s 
in  a  letter,  the  reftriftions  which  were  meant  to  be 
inferted  in  the  regency-bill.  Thefe  were,  that  the  admmiftra- 
care  of  the  king’s  perfon,  and  the  dlfpofition  of  his  non. 
houfehold,  fhould  be  committed  to  the  queen  ;  and 
that  the  power  to  be  exercifed  by  the  prince  fhould 
not  extend  to  the  perfonal  property  of  his  father  j  to 
the  granting  any  office,  reverfion,  or  penfion,  except 
where  the  law  abfolutely  required  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  judges,  for  any  other  term  than  during  the  king’s 
pleafure  ;  nor  to  the  conferring  any  peerage,  unlefs  up¬ 
on  fuch  perfons  of  the  royal  iflue  as  lliould  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  21  years.  Mr  Pitt  added,  that  the 
ideas  he  had  fuggefted  were  founded  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  royal  malady  was  only  temporary,  and 
might  be  of  fhort  duration.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  at  pr  fent  the  precife  period  for  which  thefe  provi- 
fions  ought  to  endure  }  but  it  would  be  open  hereafter 
to  the  wifdom  of  parliament  to  reconfide r  them  when¬ 
ever  circumftances  might  appear  to  render  it  eligible. 

In  his  anfwer,  which  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  January 


I  cannot  tell;  afk  his  majefty’s  phyficians.  When  ^  1789,  the  prince  declared,  that  it  was  with  deep  re- 


8(ys 

Propofal  to 
make  the 
great  feal 
equal  to 
the  royal 
aflent. 


the  king  of  England  is  in  health  the  monarchy  is  he¬ 
reditary,  but  when  he  is  ill  and  incapable  of  exercif- 
ing  the  fovereign  authority,  it  is  then  eleftive.”  Mr 
Fox  ridiculed  the  fubtlety  of  Mr  Pitt’s  aflertion,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  than  he  had, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  confefled  that  parliament  was 
not  at  lib^ty  to  think  of  any  other  regent.  Mr  Pitt’s 
motion  ujJfen  the  queftion  of  right  was  carried,  upon  a 
divifion  of  268  againft  204. 

On  the  2  2d  of  December,  Mr  Pitt  propofed  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  a  refolution,  the  objeft  of  which 
was,  to  declare,  that  it  was  necelTary  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupplying  the  prefent  defeft,  and  maintaining  the 
entire  conftitutional  authority  of  the  king,  that  the 
two  houfes  fliould  determine  on  the  means  by  which 
the  royal  aflent  might  be  given  to  the  bill,  which  they 
might  adopt  for  conftituting  a  regency.  The  objeft 
Vox..  IV.  Part  II. 


gret  he  perceived,  in  the  propofitions  of  adminiftration, 
a  projeft  for  introducing  weaknefs,  diforder,  and  infe- 
curity,  into  every  branch  of  political  bufinefs  ;  a  pro¬ 
jeft  for  dividing  the  royal  family  from  each  other,  for 
feparating  the  court  from  the  ftate,  and  depriving  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  natural  and  accuftomed  lupport ;  a 
feheme  for  difeonnefting  the  authority  to  command 
fervice  from  the  pow'er  of  animating  it  by  reward,  and 
for  alloting  to  him  all  the  invidious  duties  of  the  king¬ 
ly  ftation,  without  the  means  of  foftening  them  to  the 
public  by  any  one  aft  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity. 
He  ftated  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the  Britifti  conftitu¬ 
tion,  that  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  held  as  a  truft  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
were  facred,  as  they  conduced  to  preferve  that  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  conftitution  which  was  the  true  fecurity 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft ;  ^nd  he  objefted  to 
4  K  making 
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Britain,  making  trial  in  his  perfon,  of  an  experiment  to  afcer- 
‘  ^  }iow  fmall  a  portion  of  kingly  power  the  ex¬ 

ecutive  government  ef  the  country  could  be  conduced. 
He  aflerted  his  conviftion,  that  no  event  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  father  on 
his  recovery,  than  to  know  that  the  government  of 
his  fon  and  reprefentative  had  exhibited  the  fovereign 
porver  in  a  ftate  of  degradation  and  diminiftied  energy, 
a  ftate  injurious  in  its  praftice  to  the  profperity  of  the 
people,  and  mifchievous  in  its  precedent  to  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  the  monarch  and  the  rights  of  his  family.  The 
prince  declared  himfelf  re/olved,  however,  to  under¬ 
take,  under  every  difadvantage,  the  office  of  regent,  to 
avoid  the  evils  which  might  otherwife  arife. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  moft  Angular  part  of 
the  project  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  appears 
to  have  been,  that  for  confiding  to  the  queen  the 
power  to  remove,  nominate,  and  appoint  the  officers 
,  of  the  royal  houfehold  ;  aflifted  by  a  permanent  council, 
to  be  felefted  by  parliament,  and  to  confift,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  the  members  of  the  prefent  adminiftratlon. 
The  annual  Income  of  the  royal  houfehold  was  com¬ 
puted  to  amount  to  300,000!.  and  the  number  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  which  It  confifted  to  400,  an  Influence,  that 
would  certainly  have  been  fufficiently  formidable  to  a 
government  In  other  Eefpe61s  reftrlfted  and  limited. 
The  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  had  been  made  ufe  of  to 
defeat  Mr  Fox’s  projeQed  India  bill,  and  might,  under 
a  feparate  eftablifhment,  have  proved  embarraffing  to 
the  exifting  government.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked, 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  prefent  reign,  the  queen 
had  never  prevloufly  appeared  to  aft  beyond  her  do- 
raeftlc  fphere,  a  circumftance  which  tended  not  a  little 
to  Increafe  the  perfonal  refpcftabllity  of  her  hufhand, 
as  his  conjugal  fidelity  and  attachment  had  always 
been  remarkable.  In  confequence,  however,  of  her 
name  being  obtained  at  this  time  to  the  mlnifterlal 
projeft,  an  idea  came  to  be  very  generally  entertained, 
that  her  Influence  or  interference  In  political  tranf- 
aftions  was  by  no  means  Inconfiderable. 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  this  occafion  admi- 
nlftration  were,  no  doubt,  greatly  encouraged  In  their 
purfuit  of  the  plan  they  had  formed  for  reftrlftlng  the 
prince’s  power,  by  the  addrefles  that  were  prefented 
to  them  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  expreflive 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were 
fent,  for  the  alTertlon  which  had  been  made  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  of  their  right  of  providing  for  the 
prefent  deficiency. 

On  the  i6tli  of  January,  Mr  Pitt  propofed  his  re¬ 
gency  bill,  refting  it.  In  fome  meafure,  upon  the  deci¬ 
sive  opinion  of  Dr  Willis,  who  exprefled  great  hopes 
of  the  king’s  recovery.  After  long  debates,  the  limi¬ 
tations  were  fupported  by  a  confiderable  majority.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords,  fimilar  debates  occurred,  but  there 
8(53  alfo  adminiftratlon  were  vlftorious. 

Seffion  of  On  the  31ft  of  January,  Lord  Camden  moved  In  the 
parliament  fioufe  of  lords,  that  the  lord-chancellor  be  direfted,  by 

parliament,  to  iflTue  a 
lord-chan-  commiflion  In  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  for  the  pur- 
cellor,  pofe  of  Immediately  opening  the  feflion  of  parliament. 

The  refolution  w'as  carried,  the  houfe  of  commons  con¬ 
curred  in  It,  and  the  feflion  was  opened  in  the  pro¬ 
pofed  form,  on  the  3d  of  February. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  regency  bill  had  been 
previoufly  difeuffed,  yet  its  various  claufes  gave  rife  to 


new  debates  and  votes.  In  which  adminiftratlon  ftlll  Britain, 
maintained  their  fupeiiorlty.  The  laft  claufe  provided,  '“"'V — ^ 
that  when  it  ftiould  appear  to  the  queen,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  council,  that  the  king  was  reftored  to 
health,  they  fliould  be  authorized  to  fignify  it  under 
their  hands  to  the  lord  prefident  of  the  privy  council, 
who  Ihouldcaufe  It  to  be  recorded  In  full  council,  and, 
having  fo  done,  fliould  fend  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  caufe  it  to  be  printed  In  the 
gazette.  The  king  was  then  authorized  to  fummon 
nine  privy  counfellors,  not  members  of  the  council  to 
the  queen,  by  the  advice  of  any  fix  of  whom,  he  fliould 
be  authorized  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  counter-figned 
by  the  fix  privy  counfellors,  declaring  his  intention  to 
refume  the  regal  funftions,  and  upon  thefe  formalities, 
the  funftions  of  the  regent  fliould  immediately  ceafe. 

It  was  farther  provided,  that,  after  this  proclamation, 
parliament  ftiould  forthwith  aflemble  for  the  tranfaftlon 
of  bufinefs.  The  bill  palled  the  houfe  of  commons  on  Regenfy 
the  I  zth  of  Feb.  and  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords  6ill  pafles 
on  the  following  day.  It  was  dlfculfed  on  the  1 7th  and  ^he  com- 
i  8th,  and  a  few  amendments  were  introduced  Into  it. 

Here,  however,  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings  the  fjords, 
terminated.  On  the  12th  of  February,  the  king  had  870 
been  declared  by  his  phyficians  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  The  king’s 
progrelfive  amendment.  An  adjournment  of  the  houfe 
of  lords  was  therefore  propofed  on  the  19th.  On  thesefliopo- 
25th,  the  king  was  declared  by  his  phyficians  free  from  pened  anew 
complaint,  and  on  the  lOth  of  March,  the  lord-chancel- in  the  ufu^ 
lor,  by  the  king’s  authority,  addrelfed  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament  In  a  fpecch,  and  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  the  fef- 
fion  commenced.  The  experiment  was  thus  left  untried, 
of  the  effefts  which  the  diminiftied  authority  of  a  regent 
might  have  produced,  at  the  period  In  queftion,  upon 
the  praftice  of  the  Britifli  government. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  adminiftratlon  of  Mr  Pitt  had  Conduft  of 
been  lefs  fortunate  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  than  In  the  Irifli 
his  own  country.  The  unexampled  popularity  that  re- 
conciled  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  all  his  meafures,  regency! 
and  the  odium  and  fufpicion  that  had  fallen  upon  his  op¬ 
ponents,  had  not  hitherto.  In  any  very  eminent  degree, 
communicated  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Ifland. 

The  profpeft  of  his  departure  from  office,  therefore,  in 
that  country,  excited  little  regret,  and  its  parliament 
made  hafte  to  worlhip  what  they  accounted  the  rifing 
fun.  It  had  ftood  adjourned,  previous  to  the  royal  in¬ 
capacity,  to  the  20th  January  1789,  and  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham,  then  lord-lieutenant,  with  confent  of 
the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  ventured  to  defer  its  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  5th  of  February.  On  the  l  ith  of  that  month, 
two  motions  were  offered  to  the  confideration  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  firft  of  them  by  Mr  Grattan, 
the  member  moft  diftingulftied  for  his  talents  j  and  the 
fecond  by  Mr  Conolly,  the  richeft  of  the  Irifli  com-  „ 
moners.  By  the  firft,  the  royal  Incapacity  was  de-  Addrefsto 
dared  ;  and  by  the  fecond,  It  was  propofed  to  prefent  the  prince 
an  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  requefting  him  to  moved, 
take  upon  himfelf  the  government,  with  its  various 
powers,  jurifdiftlons,  and  prerogatives.  In  fupport  of 
thefe  motions,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Grattan,  that  there 
were  two  modes  of  proceeding,  familiar  to  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  legiflature  j  the  one  legiflatlon,  and 
the  other  addrefs.  The  former  of  thefe  proceeded  up¬ 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a  third  eftate,  and  required  the 
concurrence  of  that  eftate,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  j 
the  latter  was  a  funftion,  exclufively  the  property  of 
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Britam.  the  two  houfes,  and  which  was  in  itfelf  complete  and 
final.  The  plan  he  recommended,  advifed  the  creation 
of  a  third  cftate,  in  order  to  legiflate  j  not  the  legiflating, 
in  order  to  create  a  third  eftate.  To  fill  up  the  exill- 
ing  deficiency,  v;as  the  only  aft  the  fituation  made  in- 
difpenfable.  Limiting,  therefore,  their  operation  to 
the  demand  of  the  neceflity,  they  parted  with  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  power,  the  very  moment  it  was  brought 
completely  into  exercife.  This  Mr  Grattan  confider- 
ed  as  the  firft  thing  necelTary  to  be  done  j  but  as  the 
addrefles  of  parliament,  though  competent  to  fupply 
the  deficiency,  did  not,  and  could  not  wdth  propriety, 
annex  to  their  aft  the  forms  of  law,  he  thought  it  ad- 
vifeable,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  regency,  that  there 
(hould  be  an  aft  paffed,  for  the  purpofe  of  recognizing 
and  giving  the  eftablifoed  form,  to  the  meafures  which 
had  preceded.  The  powers  he  recommended  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  regent,  were  precifely  thofe  exer- 
cifed  by  the  king  j  and  the  reafon  of  this,  he  faid,  w^as 
to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  prerogative,  wdiich 
w^as  given,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
people,  for  whofe  ufe,  both  kings,  and  regents,  and 
prerogatives,  wtvt  created  and  conftituted.  He  knew 
of  no  political  reafon,  why  the  prerogatives  in  quefiion 
fhould  be  defiroyed,  nor  any  perfonal  reafon  why  they 
fhould  be  fufpended.  He  thought  it  unnecelTary,  to 
copy  minutely  the  proceedings  of  England.  The  tw’O 
nations  concurred  in  the  fame  general  objeft,  the  choice 
of  a  regent,  which  was  a  common  concern,  the  parti¬ 
cular  modification  of  which  muff  be  governed  by  the 
874  particular  circumftances  of  the  different  countries. 

Oppofed.  The  attorney-general,  Mr  Fitzgibbon,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  champion  of  adminiftration.  He  contended,  that 
the  Irifh  parliament  ought  to  wait,  till  the  prince  of 
'Wales  was  invefted  with  the  authority  of  regent  in 
England.  He  w^ould  then  have  the  command  of  the 
great  feal  of  that  country,  the  affixing  of  which  was 
requifite  to  give  authenticity  to  every  legiflative  aft  in 
Ireland.  Upon  this  laft  folemnity  he  laid  great  ff  refs  5 
afferting,  that  the  moment  a  regent  was  appointed  for 
Great  Britain,  fuppofing  him  to  be  a  different  perfon 
from  the  Iriffi  regent,  he  might  fend  a  commiffion  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal  of  England,  appointing  a  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  •,  and  to  that  commiffion,  their  regent, 
at  the  peril  of  his  head,  wmuld  be  obliged  to  pay  obe¬ 
dience.  He  afferted,  that  the  government  of  Ireland, 
under  its  prefent  conftitution,  could  never  go  on,  un- 
lefs  they  followed  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all  regu¬ 
lations  of  imperial  policy.  Mr  Fitzgibbon  predifted, 
that  the  unadvifed  rafhnefs  of  thofe  who  difregarded 
this  rule,  muff  ultimately  lead  to  a  legiffative  union 
with  England,  a  meafure  which  he  deprecated,  but 
which  W’as  more  furely  prepared  by  fuch  violence,  than 
if  all  the  flukes  of  corruption  were  prepared  together, 
and  poured  in  one  overwhelming  torrent  upon  the 
countries  reprefentatives. 

Mr  Hutchinfon  the  fecrctary  of  ffate,  who  at  this 
time  joined  oppofition,  contended,  that  the  regent  of 
England  could  not,  as  fuch,  give  the  royal  affent  to  an 
Jrifh  bill,  and  Mr  Curran  enlarged  upon  the  evils  which 
attended  eleftive  monarchy.  He  contended,  that,  with¬ 
out  overturning  the  conffitutlon,  neither  Britain  nor  Ire¬ 
land  could  exert  any  choice  upon  the  fubjeft,  but  muff; 
receive  into  the  royal  office  the  heir  of  the  monarchy. 
The  propofitions  of  Mr  Grattan  and  Mr  Conolly 
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were  voted  by  the  majority  •,  and  on  the  following  day,  Brkun.  ^ 
an  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Wales  w^as  alio  voted,  and 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  their  concurrence. 
w^as  adopted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  by  a  great  majority,  carried. 
The  addrefs  was  carried  to  the  lord-lieutenant  on  the 
19th  of  February,  who,  however,  refufed  to  tranfrnitit 
to  England  j  upon  wEich,  the  two  houfes  appointed  fix 
coramiffioners,  to  prefent  the  addrefs  immediately  to 
the  prince.  Thefe  meafures,  however,  were  fcarcely 
carried  through  parliament,  when  the  king’s  recovery 
rendered  them  ineffeftual  ^  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Irifli  parliament,  who 
were  very  far  from  having  intended  to  engage  in  a 
conteft  with  the  Britilh  government,  found  themfelves 
in  an  awkward  fituation.  They  maintained  for  a  ihort 
time  an  appearance  of  firmnefs  ^  but  as  the  Brilifli  ad  - 
miniftration  avoided  difplaying  any  refentment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  part  they  had  afted,  the  legillature  of  that 
country  fpeedily  relumed  its  ufual  charafter  of  obfe- 
quloufnefs  to  the  Britilh  government. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  Have  trade,  which  had  been  fug- Slave- 
gelled  to  the  confideration  of  parliament  during  the  trade?, 
preceding  feffion,  was  not  regularly  refumed^  till  the 
1 2th  of  May.  In  the  interval,  various  petitions  had 
been  prefented  agalnlt  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  by 
perfons  interelled  in  it,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Brillol, 
and  other  places.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr  Pitt  had  given  notice  du¬ 
ring  the  preceding  felTion,  w^as  in  the  mean  time  pre¬ 
fented  to  the  houfe  of  commons  j  and  it  is  to  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  enemies  of  the 
trade  had  been  extremely  aftive  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  general  indignation 
of  the  public  againft  this  odious  traffic.^  Innumerable 
pamphlets  were  diftributed,  either  gratuitoufly,  or  at  a 
low  price,  giving  an  account  of  the  calamities  endured 
by  the  unhappy  natives  of  Africa,  in  confequence  of  it* 

The  wars,  in  which  their  petty  princes  were  tempted 
to  engage,  with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  prifoners, 
w'hom  they  might  fell  to  European  traders,  were  fully 
explained  5  the  wretched  manner  in  which  thefe  Haves 
were  tranfported  to  the  Well  India  colonies,  fettered 
and  crowded  together  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  occafion  the 
deftruftion  of  multitudes  of  them  by  difeafe,  was  re- 
prefented  by  prints,  which  were  diftributed  along  ivith 
the  popular  publications  upon  the  fubjeft  ,  laftly, 

inllances  of  the  cruelty  of  the  mailers  in  the  W  eft  In¬ 
dies  w^ere  publlfhed,  which  had  a  tendency  to  render 
the  whole  white  inhabitants  there  extremely  odious. 

In  confequence  of  all  thefe  exertionSj  the  public  at 
large  were  induced  to  intereft  themfelyes  with  very 
great  zeal,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring,  if  not  an  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Hate  of  flavery  w^hich  exifts  in  the  Well  In¬ 
dia  iflands,  at  leaft  a  complete  prohibition  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  additional  flaves  from  Africa.  Fothis 
laft  objeft,  the  abolition  of  the  trade  for  Haves  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  the  attention  of  the  legillature  was  at 
this  time  confined.  877 

Mr  Wilberforce  opened  the  bufinefs,  by  Hating  the  Mr  Wilber- 
effefts  of  the  trade  upon  Africa,  as  forming  the 
cipal  motives  of  the  wars  in  that  country.  He  the 

noticed  the  mode  of  tranfportation,  the  raoft  wretched  flave-trads. 
part  of  the  whole  fubjeft,  in  which,  he  faid,  fo  much 
mifery,  condenfed  in  fo  little  room,  was  more  than  the 
human  imagination  had  ever  before  conceived.  Di  - 
4K2 
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Britain,  ferent  accounts  of  this  matter  were  indeed  given,  he 
faid,  by  witnefles,  according  to  their  prejudices  and 
interefts  ;  but  he  obferved,  that  death  was  a  witnefs 
that  could  not  deceive,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
w'ould  not  only  confirm,  but,  if  poflible,  even  aggra¬ 
vate  our  fufpicion  of  the  mifery  of  the  tranfit.  It 
would  be  found,  upon  an  average,  of  all  the  (hips  up¬ 
on  which  evidence  had  been  given,  that,  exclufive  of 
fuch  as  perifhed  before  they  failed,  not  lefs  than  J2-J- 
per  cent,  died  in  the  palTage.  Befides  thefe,  the  Ja¬ 
maica  report  ftated,  that  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  ex¬ 
pired  upon  fhore  before  the  day  of  fale,  w  hich  was  on¬ 
ly  a  w^eek  or  two  from  the  time  of  their  landing  5  one- 
third  more  died  in  the  feafoning  5  and  this,  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  exaftly  fimilar  to  their  own,  and  where,  as  fome 
of  *he  wdtnefles  pretended,  they  w’ere  healthy  and  hap¬ 
py.  The  difeafes,  hou'ever,  that  they  contracted  on  Clip¬ 
board,  the  aftringents  and  waflies  that  were  employed  to 
bide  their  w^ounds,  and  make  them  up,  as  it  was  called, 
for  fale,  were  a  principal  caufe  of  this  mortality.  The 
negroes,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  w^ere  not  purchafed 
at  firft,  except  in  perfeCl  health  j  and  the  fum  of  the 
different  cafualties,  taken  together,  produced  a  morta¬ 
lity  of  above  50  per  cent.  Mr  Wilberforce  added, 
that,  as  foon  as  he  had  advanced  thus  far  in  his  invef- 
tlgation,  he  felt  the  wickednefs  of  the  flave-trade  to 
be  fo  enormous,  fo  dreadful,  and  irremediable,  that 
he  could  flop  at  no  alternative  fhort  of  its  abolition, 
A  trade,  founded  in  iniquity,  and  carried  on  wdth 
luch  circumflances  of  horror,  mufl  be  abolilhed,  let 
the  policy  be  what  it  might  5  and  he  had  from  this 
time  determined,  whatever  w^ere  the  confequences, 
that  he  would  never  refl  till  he  had  effeCled  that  abo¬ 
lition.  The  principle  upon  which  he  founded  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  abolition,  was  not  policy,  but  juftice  : 
but  though  juftice  were  the  principle  of  the  meafure, 
yet  he  trufled,  he  fhould  diflinClly  prove  it  to  be  re- 
conclleable  with  our  trueC  political  intereft.  In  the 
firfl  place,  he  afferted,  that  the  number  of  negroes  in 
the  Weft  Indies  might  be  kept  up  without  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  recruits  from  Africa  5  and,  to  prove  this,  he 
enumerated  the  various  fources  of  the  prefent  mortali¬ 
ty.  The  firft  was,  the  difproportion  of  the  fexes,  an 
evil,  which,  when  the  ftave-trade  was  abolifhed,  muft, 
in  the  courfe  of  nature,  cure  itfelf.  The  fecond  was, 
the  diforders  contraCled  in  the  tranfportation,  and  the 
confequences  of  the  w^afties  and  mercurial  ointments, 
by  which  they  w’^ere  made  up  for  fale.  A  third  was  ex- 
ceftive  labour  joined  with  improper  food  ^  and  a  fourth, 
the  extreme  cliftblutenefs  of  their  manners.  Thefe 
would  all  of  them  be  counteracted  by  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  procuring  further  fupplles.  It  was  the  intereft, 
they  were  told,  of  the  mafters  to  treat  their  ftaves  with 
kindnefs  and  humanity  ^  but  it  was  Immediate  and 
prefent,  not  future  and  diftant  intereft,  that  was  the 
great  fpring  of  aClion  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Mr  Wilberforce  moved  twelve  propofitions,  upon 
which,  however,  he  obferved,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  urge  them  to  an  immediate  vote.  They  ftated  the 
number  of  flaves  annually  carried  from  Africa,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Britifti  W^eft  Indies,  and  entered  in  the 
cuftomhoufe  accounts  :  the  number  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
articles  amounting  to  38,000.  They  entered  into  the 
probable  demerits  of  the  perfons  fold  to  flavery  5  the 
confequences  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 


and  the  valuable  and  important  commerce  to  that  coun-  Britain. 

try  which  might  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  Have- ' - 

trade.  They  ftated  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  Britiftr  Tea¬ 
men,  and  the  fatal  circumflances  that  attended  the  tranf¬ 
portation  to  the  ftaves.  They  detailed  the  caufes  of  the 
mortality  of  the  negroes,  and  enumerated  the  differ¬ 
ent  items  of  calculation  refpeCling  the  increafe  of  po¬ 
pulation  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  •,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  declaring,  that  it  appeared  that  no  confi- 
derable  or  permanent  inconvenience  would  refult  from 
difeontinuing  the  farther  importation.  878 

Upon  this  occafion,  Mr  Pitt  fupported  that  fide  of  Mr  Pitt, 
the  queftion  which  had  previoufly  received,  in  a  very  ®P- 
remarkable  degree,  the  fan61ion  of  popular  applaufe.5®^f  . 
He  declared  himfelf  fatisfied,  that  no  argument,  compa- 
tible  with  any  idea  of  juftice,  could  be  aftigned  for  the 
continuation  of  the  ftave-trade.  He  trufled,  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  now  recommended,  would  not  prove  the  means  of 
inviting  foreign  powers  to  fupply  our  iftands  by  a  clande- 
ftine  trade.  Should  fuch  an  illicit  proceeding  be  attempt¬ 
ed,  the  only  language  which  it  became  us  to  adopt 
was,  that  Great  Britain  had  refources  to  enable  her  to 
prote6l  her  iftands,  and  to  prevent  that  trade  from  be¬ 
ing  clandeftinely  carried  on  with  them,  which  ihe  had 
thought  fit,  from  a  regard  to  her  charader  and  her 
honour,  to  abandon.  It  w^as  highly  becoming  in  Great 
Britain  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  countries  in  a  bu- 
finefs  of  fo  great  magnitude  ;  and  he  could  not  but 
have  confidence  that  foreign  nations  would  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  ftiare  the  honour,  and  contented  to  follow  us  as 
their  patterns  in  fo  excellent  a  work.  Mr  Fox  highly 
approved  of  what  Mr  Pitt  had  faid  refpedling  the  lan¬ 
guage  it  became  us  to  hold  to  foreign  powers.  A 
trade  in,  human  flefh  he  confidered  as  fo  fcandalous^ 
that  it  w^as  in  the  laft  degree  infamous  to  fuffer  it  to  be 
openly  carried  on  by  the  authority  of  the  government 
of  any  country.  A  regulation  of  the  trade  had  been 
propofed  by  fome  perfons  j  but  his  deteftation  of  its 
exiftence  led  him,  he  faid,  naturally  to  remark,  that  he 
knew  of  no  fuch  thing  as  a  regulation  of  robbery  and 
reftri(ft:ion  of  murder.  There  was  no  medium.  The 
legiftature  muft  either  abolifhthe  trade,  or  plead  guilty 
to  all  the  iniquity  with  which  it  w^as  attended.  Mr 
Burke  obferved,  that,  whatever  were  the  prefent  fi- 
tuation  of  Africa,  it  could  never  be  meliorated  under 
the  prefent  fyftem.  While  we  continued  to  purchafe 
the  natives,  they  muft  for  ever  remain  in  a  ftate  of  fa- 
vage  barbarity.  It  was  impoftible  to  civilize  a  flave  : 
it  was  contrary  to  the  fyftem  of  human  nature.  There 
was  no  country  that  continued  under  fuch  difadvan- 
tageous  circumftances,  into  which  the  (hadow  of  im¬ 
provement  had  ever  been  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Wilberforce’s  propofitions  Slave-trade 
met  with  confiderable  oppofition.  Mr  Savage  andfijpported 
Mr  N'ewnham,  on.  the  part  of  the  city  of  London, 
faid,  that  the  meafure,  if  carried  into  effe£f,  would 
render  the  metropolis  one  feene  of  bankruptcy.  Mr 
Hempfter  faid,  that  Mr  Wilberforce’s  firft  propofal 
ought  to  be  to  make  good  out  of  the  public  purfe, 
the  Ioffes  which  individuals  would  fuftain  from  the 
abolition  of  the  trade.  Lord  Penrhyn  afferted,  that 
there  w^ere  mortgages  in  the  Weft  India  iftands,  to  the 
amount  of  70  millions  fterling  5  and  that  Mi  Wilber¬ 
force’s  projeft  w’ould  bind  the  country  in  equity,  for 
the  repayment  of  this  fum.  Mr  Henniker  oppofed 
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t  ^  t^e  abolition,  on  account  of  the  unalterable  depravity  ing  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fame  meafure,  In  Increafing  Britai'ru 

of  the  Africans,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  being  the  revenue  upon  wine. 

civilized.  And  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftiOn  was  farther  As  the  excife  laws  authorize  the  revenue  officers 
fupported,  upon  various  grounds,  by  Lord  Maitland,  to  fearch  the  houfes  of  the  dealers,  and  as  they 

Mr  Marfiiam,  Mr  HulTey,  Mr  Rolle,  Mr  Drake,  and  fuperfede  the  favourite  fyftem  of  admlnlftering  ju- 

,  ^  ^  The  merchants  who  oppofed  the  flice  by  a  trial  by  jury,  their  extenfion  had  former- 

abolition  requefted  leave  to  examine  witnelTes  on  their  ly  been  extremely  unpopular,  and  had  nearly  occa- 
fide  o  the  queftlon.  Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that,  in  his  fioned  the  ruin  of  different  minifters,  by  whom  it 
opinion,  all  farther  inquiry  was  unnecelfary,  and  could  had  been  attempted  ;  but,  in  confequeiice  of  the  po- 
only  tend  to  wafte  the  time  of  the  houfe.  Afterwards,  pularity  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminifiration,  or  in  confequence 
loweyer,^  he  appeared  to  relax  in  this  refpecl,  and  the  of  the  long  enjoyment  of  national  profperity  under  the 

examination  of  ydtnelfes  was  permitted,  which  con-  reigning  family,  without  any  very  remaikable  political 

iumed  lo  much  time,  that  the  bufinefs  could  not  be  firuggles,  Mr  Pitt’s  projeas  for  the  purpofe  of  extend- 
bought  to  a  conclufion  during  the  feffion.  The  tranf-  ing  the  excife,  if  not  pofitively  approved,  were,  at  leaf!, 
aaions  of  the  houfe  under  this  head,  xvere  concluded  contemplated  with  Indifference.  Petitions  were,  how- 
by  the  renewal  of  Sir  William  Doloen’s  a  a,  to  regu-  ever,  prefented  againft  the  propofed  alteration  by  the 
lat^  for  a  limited  time,  the  mode  of  conveying  flaves  perfons  about  to  fall  under  the  new  fyftem,  and  they 
in  Bntifti  veffels  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  ivere  permitted  to  be  heard  by  counfel.  They  affert- 

The  annual  bufinefs  of  the  budget  was  not  brought  cd,  that  the  introduaion  of  the  excife  would  lead  to 

forward,  in  the  prefent  year,  till  the  loth  of  June  ^  the  difclofure  of  their  art,  and  to  the  confequent  ruin 

and  immediately  previous  to  this  difeuffion,  the  of-  of  their  manufaaure  j  and,  that  the  operations  of  ex- 

houfe  of  commons  w'as  vacat-  cife,  fuch  as  gauging  and  weighing,  w’ere  Inapplicable 

ed,  by  the  promotion  of  Mr  Grenville  to  the  fi-  to  their  commodity.  Mr  Fox,  who  was  abfent  during 

Mr  aL  principal  fecretaries  of  Hate,  on  the  firft  llages  of  the  bufinefs,  afterwards  came  for-  gg, 

dington  the  refignation  of  Lord  Sydney.  Upon  this  occafion,  ward.  When  the  bill  was  under  the  confideration  of  Cebate  off- 

chofen  Graham  and  Mr  Grofvenor  moved,  a  committee,  he  declared,  that  he  had  come  down  to  the  fub- 

fpeaker.  that  Mr  Henry  Addington,  who  was  the  perfonal  the  houfe,  not  fo  much  from  any  hope  of  fucccrsfullv 

friend  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  fon  of  Dr  Stephen  Adding-  oppofing  the  bill,  as  with  a  view  to  enter  his  general 
ton,  phyfician  to  Mr  Pitt’s  family,  fhould  be  appoint-  proteft  againft  a  fcheme  which  he  completely  difap 
ed  to  the  chair.  The  name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  proved.  He  had  oppofed,  and  would  oppofe,  every  ex- 
propofed  on  the  part  of  oppofition,  by  the  fame  per-  tenfion  of  the  excife  laws,  becaufe  he  was  convinced 
Ions  who  had  brought  it  forward  upon  a  former  occa-  they  xvere  a  fyftem  of  laxvs  under  xvhich  no  freeman 
ion  y  and  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke,  in  fupport  of  this  ought  to  live,  and  xx’^ere  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
amendment,  took  notice  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  principles  of  juft  and  equal  government.  He  was  aware, 

of  his  competitor.  At  length  the  houfe  divided,  and  that,  in  fomemen,  anynevvincreafe  of  revenue  outweigh- 

the  numbers  appeared  in  favour  of  Mr  Addington  ed  every  other  confideration.  His  own  opinion  was  dif- 

S81  ^^^t)ert  Elliot  142.  ferent,  and  if  the  excife  on  tobacco  would  produce 

taxes.  In  confequence  of  the  expence  incurred  by  the  late  half  a  million  a  year,  he  would  ftill  oppofe  it.  It  was 
armanient,  the  allowance  to  the  American  loyalifts,  the  infringement  of  our  liberties  and  conftitution,  hi- 
and  other  circumftances,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  have  therto  regarded  as  ineftimable,  that  he  reftfted,  and 
recourfe  to  a  loan  of  one  million,  to  defray  the  intereft  which  he  forefaw  would  fall  a  facrifice  to  confidera- 
of  which,  additional  taxes  were  Impofed  upon  newfpa-  tions  of  revenue.  He  remarked,  that  the  meafure 
peis,  advertifements,  cards  and  dice,  probates  of  wills.  Teemed  little  to  intereft  the  public  in  general  5  and,  if 
legacies  to  collateral  relations,  and  carriages  and  horfes.  parliament  would  not  attend  to  their  duty,  and  the  na- 
As  one  of  Mr  Pitt’s  modes  of  extending  the  reve-  tion  abandoned  it,  he  faxv  no  profpeiEf  of  ftemmin<^  the 
nue  confifted  of  exerting  great  vigilance  In  the  fup-  tide.  It  feemed  as  if  liberty  and  a  free  conftitution 
preffion  of  frauggling,  he  had  formerly  transferred  the  were  merely  talked  of,  and  not  felt  j  as  if  they  were 
882  management  of  the  revenue  upon  wine  from  the  cu-  words  only  fit  to  decorate  a  fpeech  in  parliament; 

Uws^ex  ^  board  of  excife.  He  now  extended  the  a  beautiful  theory,  but  no  longer  compatible  with 

tended  to  tobacco.  He  opened  the  fub-  praaice  or  fit  for  enjoyment.  Standing  as  we  did, 

tobacco.  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  by  the  firft  country  for  literature,  for  fcience,  and  all 

obferving,  that  tobacco  was  now  to  be  confidered  as  the  which  could  improx^e  and  adorn  mankind,  it  muft  mor- 
Imuggler’s  ftaple,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  formerly  tify  every  man  who  admired  the  freedom  of  our  con- 
dealt  in  tea,  vune,^  and  fpirits.  The  quantity  of  tobac-  ftitution  and  the  equity  of  our  laws,  that  the  fources 

CO  confumed  in  this  kingdom,  was  found  to  bear  a  to-  of  our  eminence  ftiould  be  fo  completely  and  irremedi- 

erably  near  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tea,  and  at  ably  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Grenville  re- 

leaft  one-halt  of  this  quantity  was  the  exclufive  com-  marked,  that,  by  the  excife  laws,  fix  millions  of  an- 
modity  ot  the  Imuggler.  The  confumption  amounted  nual  revenue  were  colkaed  j  that  thefe  laws  had  been 
to  14  milhons  of  pounds,  and  the  lofs  to  the  revenue,  promoted  in  the  beft  periods  of  our  hiftory  :  that  only 
upon  the  half  this  confumption,  was  three  or  four  3000  more  people  were  now  propofed  to  be  put  under 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  Under  thefe  them  ;  that  the  conftitution  had  not  hitherto  been 
circumftances,  Mr  Pitt  thought  it  neceffary  to  have  injured  by  thefe  laws,  and  that  their  extenfion  was  ab- 
recourfe  to  the  fyftem  of  excile  by  which  the  .ftock  of  folutely  neceffary,  to  enable  the  honeft  trader,  in  the 
the  dealer  -s  taxed  inftead  of  the  duty  being  colkaed  article  in  queftion,  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  with  fuc 
on  importation.  He  fupported  his  propofal,  by  allud-  cefs.  The  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  It 
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met  with  fimllar  refiftance  in  the-  houfe  of  lords  from 
Lord  Stormont,  but  with  a  limilar  ifl'ue. 

Mr  Fox  had  annually  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  fhop-tax,  which  had  proved  extreme¬ 
ly  unpopular  in  the  capital.  During  the  prefent  fef- 
fion,  Mr  Pitt  confented  that  the  tax  (hould  be  abolilhed. 
IVIr  Beaufoy  again  introduced  a  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corporation  and  teft-a6ls.  It  was  fupported  by 
Mr  Fox,  but  oppofed  by  Lord  North  and  Mr  Pitt, 
and  rejefled  by  a  dlvifion  of  122  agalnft  i©2. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  lords  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  for  relieving  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England  from  various  penalties  and  difabilitles  un¬ 
der  which  they  laboured,  and  for  extending  freedom 
ill  matters  of  religion  to  perfons  of  all  denominations, 
Papifts  excepted.  The  laws  it  chiefly  intended  to  re¬ 
peal,  were  laws  impofing  penalties  upon  perfons  who 
did  not  frequent  the  eftabliflied  worfliip,  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  men  from  fpeaking  or  writing  in  derogation  of  the 
doftrine  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  alfo  re¬ 
pealed  the  laws  enjoining  the  eating  fifh  on  certain 
days,  authorizing  the  imprifonment  of  perfons  excom¬ 
municated,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  w^omen,  and 
declaring  all  perfons  who  fhould  go  to  court,  without 
having  prevloufly  made  a  certain  declaration,  which 
probably  had  been  made  by  no  perfon  now  living,  to 
be  in  the  eye  of  the  law  Popifh  recufant  convifts, 
which  was  a  fpecles  of  outlawry.  Lord  Stanhope  alfo 
mentioned  certain  canons,  of  which,  however,  he  did 
not  propofe  the  repeal,  becaufe  he  conceived  them  to  be 
at  prefent  void  of  the  force  of  law.  By  thefe  canons, 
among  other  things,  it  was  declared,  that  a  perfon  who 
(hould  bring  againft  another  a  charge  of  impiety, 
(hould  not  be  allow’ed  to  be  complained  againft,  as  ha¬ 
ving  afted  out  of  malice,  or  from  any  other  motive 
than  from  the  difeharge  of  his  confcience  j  and  that  no 
clergyman  fliould,  without  licenfe  from  the  bllhop, 
attempt,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  call  out 
any  devil  or  devils.  Lord  Stanhope  deprecated  the 
obje£lIon,  that  the  laws  he  wKhed  to  repeal  were  ob- 
folete,  and  never  carried  into  execution,  and  under¬ 
took  to  produce  above  30  cafes  within  the  laft  26 
years,  fome  of  them  within  to,  and  fome  within  one 
year,  in  which  men  had  been  perfecuted  under  thefe 
laws  ;  and,  in  fome  Inftances,  the  tables,  chairs,  dilh- 
cs,  and  beds,  of  poor  people,  had  been  fold  by  public 
au£lion  to  pay  the  penalties  of  not  going  to  church. 
Lord  Stanhope’s  bill  was  oppofed  by  Dr  Moore,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  W'ho  Infilled,  that  if  a  man  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  dllhelieve  the  exiftence  of  a 
God,  he  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  difleminate  fo 
dangerous  a  dodlrine.  Dr  Warren,  bi(hop  of  Bangor, 
and  Dr  Halifax,  bilhop  of  St  Afaph,  obferved,  that 
Lord  Stanhope  was  miftaken  in  imagining,  that  the 
canons  to  which  he  alluded  had  not  the  force  of  law, 
and  alTerted,  that  the  clergy  were  dill  bound  by  them, 
though  the  laity  were  exempted.  Thefe  bUhops  oppofed 
all  innovations  upon  fuch  a  fubjefl  as  dangerous.  Dr 
Horfeley,  bifhop  of  St  David’s,  admitted,  that  fome  of 
the  old  law’s  alluded  to  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  but  he 
objedled  to  Lord  Stanhope’s  bill,  as  rudely  tearing 
away  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
thereby  weakening  the  EnglKh  conftitution.  The  bill 
-was  reje£led ;  and  the  fame  nobleman  Immediately 
:j>roduccd  another  bill,  to  prevent  fuits  for  the  recovc- 
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ry  of  tithes  from  being  inftituted  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Britain, 
courts,  whofe  proceedings,  he  alleged,  were  fevere,  '  »' 
efpecially  againft  Quakers,  who,  by  their  religious 
principles,  were  reftralned  from  the  voluntary  payment 
of  tithes.  This  bill  alfo  was  rejefted.  3g^ 

On  the  I  ft  of  July,  the  Eaft  India  Company  pe-Eaft  India 
titioned  the  houfe  of  commons  for  permiflion  to  add  an  Company’* 
additional  fum  of  one  million  to  their  capital,  ^reafed 
whole  to  be  fubferibed  by  the  prefent  proprietors  of*^^^^  ^ 

Eaft  India  (lock.  The  requeft  was  granted  with  lit-  887 
tie  difficulty.  On  the  fame  day,  Mr  Dundas,  as  mi-  India  bud, 
nifter  for  India,  or  prefident  of  the  board  of  controul,  get. 
brought  forward  a  ftatement  of  the  revenues  of  In¬ 
dia,  which,  after  every  article  of  expenditure  in  that 
country  was  dedu£led,  he  calculated  at  1,820,000!. 

Mr  Francis  objefted  to  fome  particulars  of  the  ftate¬ 
ment,  and  Major  Scott,  the  friend  and  fupporter  of 
Mr  Haftings,  took  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that 
when  now’,  for  the  firft  time,  an  India  budget  had  been 
opened,  Mr  Francis  had  omitted  to  fay  one  word  as 
to  the  ftate  of  the  government  of  that  country,  or  to 
reprobate,  as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  do,  the  fy- 
ftem  under  which  it  was  adminiftered.  That  fyftem 
he  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  W’hich  had  been  introduced 
by  Mr  Haftings,  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
fanftioned  by  the  king’s  minifters.  Thus  the  houfe  of 
commons  appeared,  as  he  obferved,  to  be  alternately 
engaged  In  condemning  and  reprobrating  the  fyftem 
when  they  a£led  in  one  capacity,  and  bellowing  upon 
it  the  higheft  applaufe  when  they  afted  In  another.  ggg 

During  the  prefent  felTion,  thetrial  of  Mr  Haftings  dill  Mr  Ha- 
went  on  before  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  (third  charge  ftlnp’s 
brought  forward,  refpefting  prefents  received  by  Mr  * 
Haftings  during  his  government  of  Bengal,  was  opened 
by  Mr  Burke.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech  upon  this 
occafion,  Mr  Burke  alluded  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Nundcomar,  and  afferted  that  Mr  Haftings  had  mur¬ 
dered  that  man  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

The  tranfaflion  refpedling  Nundcomar  made  no  fpecific 
part  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made  againft  Mr 
Haftings  by  the  houfe  of  commons  j  and  the  queftion, 
fo  far  as  Sir  Elijah  was  implicated  in  it,  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  rejected  during  the  preceding  feflion.  Mr 
Haftings,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  prefent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  houfe,  in  which  he  entreated  them,  either 
to  caufe  the  additional  allegations  that  were  urged  a- 
gainft  him  to  be  brought  forward,  and  profecuted  in 
fpecific  articles,  or  to  afford  him  fuch  other  redrefs  as 
they  might  judge  fuitable  and  proper.  In  his  petition 
he  mentioned  certain  other  accufations  that  had  been 
brought  againft  him  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  which 
were  not  fpecified  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Mr 
Pitt  fupported  the  petition  j  afferting,  that  the  murder 
of  Nundcomar  was  no  part  of  the  crime  of  peculation, 
and  every  rule  of  evidence  was  againft  its  being  alleg¬ 
ed.  It  had  been  charged  in  order  to  diferedit  the 
charafler  of  the  accufed  j  but  It  was  a  rule  in  the 
courts  of  law’,  that  no  fa6l  could  be  given  in  evidence 
to  diferedit  even  a  witnefs.  If  then  the  murder  of 
Nundcomar  was  not  admiffible  as  evidence,  it  could  on¬ 
ly  be  urged  as  matter  of  aggravation  j  but  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  allow  this.  The  common  fenfe  of  the  houfe, 
and  of  all  mankind,  would  not  permit  the  crime  of 
murder  to  be  urged  to  aggravate  a  crime  of  peculation. 

Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  quoted  the  cafe  of  a  captain 
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Britain,  of  a  {Bip,  againfl  whom  murder  was  charged  m  having 
thrown  his  cargo  of  (laves  overboard,  in  order  to  pro'/e 
that  he  had  by  finifter  means  endeavoured  to  defraud 
the  underwriters  of  the  amount  of  the  infurance.  The 
prefent  cafe,  Mr  Fox  faid,  was  exaftly  correfpondent 
to  this.  It  was  impofTible  to  relate  the  corrupt  tranf- 
adlions  of  Mr  Haftings,  without  relating  the  crimes 
that  had  accompanied  them,  or  to  relate  the  crimes 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  perfons  by  whom 
they  had  been  committed.  A  refolution,  however,  was 
moved  by  the  marquis  of  Graham,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treafury,  and  carried,  by  which  it  was  declared, 
that  no  authority  had  been  given  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  for  making  any  allegation  againfl  Mr  Haftings, 
refpefting  the  death  of  Nundcomar  •,  and  that  the 
words  of  Mr  Burke,  complained  of  in  the  petition, 
ought  not  to  have  been  fpoken. 

The  feflion  of  parliament  was  concluded  on  the  iitb 
of  Auguft,  by  ,a  fpeech  delivered  by  the  lord-chancel- 
emb  ing of  name  of  the  king.  The  fummer  pafled  a- 

way  in  Great  Britain,  without  producing  any  memor¬ 
able  event,  and  parliament  aflfembled  again  on  the  ift 
of  January  1790.  They  were  met  by  the  king  in  per- 
fon,  who,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne,  remarked, 
that  he  had  received  continued  affurances  of  pacific 
difpolitions,  from  the  different  powers  in  Europe,  and 
congratulated  the  nation  on  the  happinefs  it  enjoyed, 
from  the  increaftng  advantages  of  peace. 

During  the  preceding  fummer,  the  eventful  career 
of  the  French  revolution  had  commenced.  To  remedy 
the  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  into  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  had  fallen,  in  confequence  of  the  public 
debts,  and,  the  embarraffment  of  the  finances,  the 
king  had  called  together  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  who 
liad  affumed  the  title  of  the  national  affembly.  Their 
debates,  which  were  held  in  public,  diffufed  extcnftvely 
a  love  of  innovation,  for  the  purpofe  of  reforming  their 
ancient  government,  and  eftablifhing  a  free  conftitu- 
tion.  When  the  court  became  alarmed  by  the  violence 
of  their  proceedings,  and  attempted  to  fet  bounds  to 
their  proje6ls,  the  populace  of  the  capital  rofe  in  arms, 
and  the  military  refufed  to  aft  againfl;  them.  The  na¬ 
tional  affembly  proceeded  in  the  daily  difeuflion  of  new 
plans  of  change.  They  feized  the  eccleftaftical  pro¬ 
perty  and  tithes,  refolving  to  limit  the  clergy  for  the 
future  to  ftated  falaries.  They  put  an  end  to  the  moriaf- 
tic  inftitutions.  They  abolifhed  the  whole  order  of 
nobility,  and  limited  the  power  of  the  crow’n.  Thefe, 
and  other  proceedings,  which  we  (hall  ftate  in  their 
proper  place,  could  not  fail  to  excite  attention  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  accordingly  allufions  to  them  became  not  un¬ 
frequent  in  the  Britifh  parliament  during  the  prefent 
feflion,  and  general  queftions  were  debated  with  more 
animation,  and  excited  a  higher  degree  of  intereft, 
than  they  had  done  during  many  years. 

The  fupplies  for  the  navy  and  army,  having  been 
Bated  to  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  fame  amount  as 
in  the  preceding  feflion  j  this  circumftance  produced, 
with  regard  to  the  army,  fome  animadverfions  from 
Mr  Marfliam  and  Mr  Pulteney,  who  alleged,  that 
from  the  ftate  of  Europe,  our  military  eftablifhment 
might  fafely  be  reduced.  Mr  Fox  obferved,  that  if 
ever  there  could  be  a  moment,  in  which  he  could  be 
French  re-  lefs  jealous  than  ufual  of  an  increafe  of  the  army,  the 
volution,  prefect  was  that  precife  moment.  The  example  of  a 
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neighbouring  nation  had  proved,  that  the  former  Im-  Britain, 
putations  upon  ftanding  armies  were  unfounded  and 
calumnious,  and  it  was  now  univerfally  known  through 
all  Europe,  that  a  man,  by  becoming  a  foldier,  did  not 
ceafe  to  be  a  citizen.  He  thought  the  new  form  the 
government  of  France  was  likely  to  affume,  would  ren¬ 
der  her  a  better  neighbour,  than  when  (he  was  fubjeft 
to  the  Intrigues  of  ambitious  and  interefted  ftatefmen. 

Mr  Pitt  acknov;ledged,  that  the  tumultuous  fituation 
of  France  afforded  a  profpeft  of  tranquillity  ;  but  he 
thought,  that  the  opportunity  ought  to  be  feized,  to 
raife  our  army  iiito  fuch  a  ftate  of  refpeftabllity,  as 
would  leave  110  hopes  to  future  hoftility.  The  prefent 
convulfions  of  France,  he  obferved,  mull  fooner  or  later 
terminate  in  general  harmony  and  regular  order  ;  but  Mr  pftt  ap- 
he  confeffed  there  was  a  probability,  that  w’ hile  the  proves  of 
fortunate  arrangements  of  fuch  a  fttuatlon  might  reii- ^ 
dcr  her  more  formidable,  they  would  alfo  convert 
into  a  lefs  reftlefs  neighbour.  He  hoped,  he  ftiould  do 
nothing  wrong  as  an  Engliftiman,  while,  as  a  man,  he 
wilhed  the  reftoration  of  the  tranquillity  of  France, 
though  that  event  appeared  to  him  conliderably  diftant. 
Whenever  it  arrived,  and  her  inhabitants  became  true- 
ly  free,  they  mull  be  in  pofleflion  of  a  freedom  refult- 
ing  from  order  and  good  government ;  they  would 
then  ftand  forward  as  one  of  the  moll  brilliant  powers 
in  Europe,  nor  could  lie  regard  with  envious  eyes,  an- 
approximation  towards  thofe  fentiments  which  were 
charafterlftlc  of  every  Britifti  fubjeft.  While  Mr  Pitt, 
who  had  commenced  his  own  political  career  as  the 
champion  of  political  reform,  and  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  official  fituation,  had,  upon  important  occafions, 
reprefented  himfelf  as  not  relinquifhing  his  attachment 
to  his  firft  popular  notions,  was  thus  applauding  the 
firft  revolutionary  movements  of  the  French;  his  friends 
accounted  themfelves  at  liberty  to  adopt  fentiments  of 
a  different  nature,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  Vifcouiit 
Valletort  who  had  moved  the  addrefs  to  the  king  oa 
the  firft  day  of  the  feflion,  expreffed  great  compaffion 
on  account  of  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  king  of  France, 
almoft  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  of  the  families 
of  diftinftion  who  had  found  it  neceffary  to  fly  to  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  to  avoid  the  unexampled  barbarities 
which  were  committed  with  impunity  at  home.  Co¬ 
lonel  Phipps  afferted,  that  the  praife  beftowed  by  Mr 
Fox,  upon  the  conduft  of  the  French  military,  was  a 
poor  compliment  to  the  profeffion  in  general,  and, 
that  if  he  had  wanted  a  fubjeft  for  panegyric,  he  ought 
rather  to  have  adverted  to  the  conduft  of  the  Englilh 
army,  during  the  riots  of  1780,  when  they  were  not  led 
by  falfe  feelings  to  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  fchemes 
of  anarchy  and  cruelty.  3^^ 

On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  vote  of  fupply  Mr  Burk© 
for  the  army  came  a  fecond  time  under  conlideration,  hofthe  to 
Mr  Burke  revived  the  fubjeft  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion.  He  declared  himfelf,  in  decided  terms,  an  eiic- 
my  to  the  meafures  that  had  lately  taken  place  in  that 
country.  He  conceived  it  would  be  the  greateft  of  all 
calamities  for  Britain,  if  any  fet  of  men  among  iis 
fliould  reprefent  the  late  tranfaftions  in  France  as  a 
fit  objeft  for  our  imitation.  On  account  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  France,  however,  he  condemned  the  greatnefs 
of  our  military  eftablilhment.  He  declared,  that  on 
looking  over  the  geography  of  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  he  faw  a  great  gap,  a  vail  blank,  the  fpace  hither¬ 
to 
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Britain,  to  occupied  by  France,  and  which  was  no  longer  of  any 
impoitance. 

-■  Jacet  ingens  lit  tore  tr  uncus, 
^'Vulfu??ique  hiuneris  caput,  et  fine  nomine  corpus, 

France,  he  fald,  had  at  different  periods  been  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  us  by  her  example,  as  by  her  hoftility.  In 
the  laff  age,  we  had  been  in  danger  of  being  entang¬ 
led,  by  her  example,  in  the  net  of  a  relentlefs  derpotifm. 
Our  prefent  danger,  from  the  model  of  a  people,  whofe 
character  knew  no  medium,  was  that  of  being  led, 
through  an  admiration  of  fuccefsful  fraud  and  violence, 
to  imitate  the  exceffes  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled, 
profcribing,  confifcating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody, 
and  tyrannical  democracy.  They  had  a  good  political 
conftitution  the  day  their  ffates  general  affembled  in 
feparate  orders;  but  this  they  had  deftroyed.  They 
had  now  no  other  fyftem,  than  a  determination  to  de- 
ffroy  all  order,  fubvert  all  arrangement,  and  reduce  e- 
very  defcription  of  men  to  one  level.  Fie  was  forry, 
that  a  proceeding  like  this  fhould  be  compared  to 
the  revolution  in  England,  which  neither  impaired 
the  monarchy,  nor  the  church,  but  merely  drove  a- 
way  a  legal  monarch,  who  was  attempting  arbitrary 
895  power. 

Fox  and  Mr  Fox  expreffed  great  concern,  on  account  of  his  dif- 
Sheridan  fering  in  opinion  from  Mr  Burke,  for  whom  he  avowed 
defend  the  higheft  reverence  and  elleem.  He  repeated  his  for- 
voludon^”  mer  opinion  upon  the  fubje6l  of  French  affairs,  but  decla¬ 
red  himfelf  an  enemy  of  all  abfolute  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy. 
Mr  Sheridan,  in  more  unqualified  terms,  dated  his  dif- 
approbation  of  Mr  Burke’s  fentiments.  He  expreffed 
his  furprife,  that  any  man  who  valued  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment,  fhould  feel  fuch  abhorrence  of  the  patriotic  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  France.  He  declared  himfelf  as  ready  as  Mr 
Burke  to  deteff  the  cruelties  which  had  been  committed ; 
but  what,  faid  he,  is  the  ftriking  leffon,  the  awful  moral, 
that  thefe  outrages  teach  ?  A  deeper  abhorrence  of 
that  fyftem  of  defpotic  government,  that  had  fo  de¬ 
formed  and  corrupted  human  nature,  and  that  by  its 
extortions,  dungeons,  and  torture,  prepared  beforehand 
a  day  of  fanguinary  vengeance,  when  the  irritated  po¬ 
pulace  fhould  poffefs  themfelves  of  power.  He  com- 
/  plimented  individually,  the  Marquis  de  la*  Fayette, 

M.  Bailly,  and  others  of  the  French  patriots.  He 
avowed  the  hope,  that  the  defpotifm  of  France  w^ould 
never  be  reftored;  but  obferved,  that  he  ought  not,  on 
that  account,  to  be  confidered  as  approving  a  wanton 
perfecution  of  the  nobility,  or  an  infult  upon  royalty. 
Mr  Burke  anfwered  Mr  Sheridan  with  indignation. 
He  denied  that  he  was  the  advocate  of  defpotifm',  but 
faid  that  Mr  Sheridan  had  facrificed  his  friendfiiip  for 
the  applaufe  of  clubs  and  affociations. 

Condudl  of  It  is  probable,  that  by  this  time  Mr  Pitt  was  aware 
Mr  Pitt.  of  the  difficulty  of  his  fituation,  with  regard  to  the 
French  revolution.  It  was  at  that  period  generally- 
regarded  with  approbation  in  Britain,  as  an  imitation 
of  that  fpirit,  by  which  our  anceftors  had  raifed  their 
country  to  a  career  of  unexampled  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs.  At  the  fame  time,  Mr  Pitt  muft  have  known, 
that  the  court  regarded  it  in  a  different  light,  and  that, 
at  no  remote  period,  his  ambition  and  his  love  of  po¬ 
pularity  might  upon  this  queftion  come  to  have  very 
different  intcrefts.  On  the  occafion  now  mentioned, 
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he  undoubtedly  faw  with  fatisfa6tion,  a  divifton  likely  Britain, 
to  occur  among  thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  his  com- 
petitors  for  popularity.  With  that  happy  dexterity  in 
debate,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times 
remarkable,  he  inftantly  endeavoured  to  wnden  the 
breach,  and  to  attach  to  himfelf  a  man  of  fo  much 
popular  eloquence  as  Mr  Burke.  He  declared,  that 
he  agreed  with  him,  in  almoft  every  point  that  he  had 
urged,  refpe6ling  the  late  commotions  in  France.  He 
drew  a  comparifon,  between  the  happy  and  genuine 
freedom  enjoyed  by  Engliftimen,  and  the  unqualified 
nominal  liberty  of  France,  which  w'as  in  fa£l,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  the  moft  abfolute,  dire£l,  and  into¬ 
lerable  flavery.  He  faid,  he  might  differ  from  Mr 
Burke,  in  regard  to  fome  particulars,  but  he  trufted  * 
they  did  not  differ  in  fCindamental  principles.  He  felt 
himfelf  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  the  fentiments  Mr 
Burke  had  that  day  profeffed,  refpe6ling  the  Britiftx 
conftitution,  filled  him  with  the  fincereft  fatisfa6lion  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  pledged  himfelf,  to 
maintain  it  for  ever  inviolate,  entitled  him  to  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  his  fellow  citizens  at  prefent,  and  of  the  la- 
teft  pofterity. 

A  new  effort  was  made  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  pro- Motion  t<* 
cure  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  a6ls.  The^'^P^^Hhe 
efforts  of  debate  w^cre  more  animated  on  this 
than  formerly.  The  diffenters  had  prevailed  with 
Fox  to  introduce  the  motion  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  alarmed  no  doubt  by  the  dowm- 
fal  of  the  church  in  France,  w^ere  anxious  to  diffufe  a 
fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  intended  attack  upon  their 
privileges.  Mr  Fox  reprefented  his  whole  argument 
as  refting  upon  this  principle,  that  no  government  has 
a  right  to  animadvert  upon  the  fpeculative  opinions  of 
its  fubje6ls,  till  thefe  opinions  produce  a  condu6l  fub- 
verfive  of  the  public  tranquillity.  It  was  faid,  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  certain  errors  in  religion  tended  to  dif- 
turb  the  public  tranquillity;  but  furely  political  errors 
muft  have  this  tendency  in  a  greater  degree :  yet  fuch 
was  the  abfurdity  of  our  prefent  teft  laws,  that  a  man 
who  favoured  arbitrary  power  in  his  fentiments,  who 
fhould  confider  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  as  no  vio¬ 
lation  of  liberty,  and  the  invafion  of  the  freedom  and 
law  of  parliament  as  no  infra(Elion  of  the  conftitution, 
might  eafily  pave  his  way  to  the  firft  fituations  in  the 
ftate.  There  w^as  no  political  teft  to  bind  him  ;  the 
obligation  of  all  fuch  tefts  had  been  juftly  exploded 
by  the  pra6lice  of  the  country,  and  what  had  been  the 
confequence  of  this?  A  religious  teft  was  impofed  for 
a  political  purpofe.  The  obje61:  of  this  teft  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been,  to  exclude  antimonarchical  men  from  ci¬ 
vil  offices.  But,  he  faid,  he  would  ever  reprobate 
fuch  a  procedure ;  it  w^as  ailing  under  falfe  pretences ; 
its  tendency  led  to  hypocrify,  and  ferved  as  a  reftraint 
only  upon  the  confeientious  and  the  honeft. 

Mr  Pitt  fupported,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  the 
privileges  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  afferting  that 
though  opinions  might  not  be  a  warrantable  ground  tor 
criminal  accufation,  yet  they  might  afford  a  good  rea- 
fon  for  excluding  particular  individuals  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  fervice,  and  that  to  difeover  dangerous  opinions 
a  teft  might  be  highly  expedient. 

Mr  Buike,  faid,  that  he  had  abfented  himfelf  from 
tw'o  former  difeuffions  of  the  fubjedl,  becaufe  his  mind 
had  not  come  to  any  decifion  concerning  it.  He  was 
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ntivv  completely  hoftile  to  the  meafure.  Mr  Fox  had 
ftated  the  principles  of  toleration  and  perfecution,  but 
abftrafi:  principles  Mr  Burke  declared  himfelf  to  have 
always  diHiked.  Of  all  abftraft  principles,  however, 
thofe  of  natural  right,  upon  which  diffeiiters  refted  as 
their  Itrong  hold,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  moft  idle 
and  the  moll  dangerous.  They  fuperfeded  foclety,  and 
fnapped  afunder  all  thofe  bonds  which  had  for  ages 
conftituted  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Mr  Burke 
quoted  certain  pafl'ages  from  the  writings  of  Dr  Price, 
Dr  Prleftley,  and  other  eminent  difl'enters,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  they  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  adjured  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  to  fuffer  the  fatal  incidents  which  had  attended 
the  church  of  France,  plundered  and  demolifhed  in  fo 
difgraceful  a  manner,  to  awaken  their  zeal  for  our  pre- 
fent  happy  and  excellent  eftablifhraent.  Mr  Fox,  in 
reply,  declared  himfelf  filled  with  grief  and  fhame, 
on  account  of  the  fentiments  which  Mr  Burke  had  on 
this  occafion  avowed,  but  alTerted  that  all  the  principles 
he  had  ftated  had  formerly  received  the  fandlion  of  his 
friend.  He  thought  Mr  Burke,  at  prefent,  mifled  by 
his  exquifite  fenfibilityj  his  feelings  had  been  fhockted 
and  irritated  by  a  miftaken  idea  of  the  tranfadlions  in 
France,  which  were,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
the  calamities,  to  which  every  country  was  unavoida¬ 
bly  fubjeft,  at  the  period  of  a  revolution  in  its  go¬ 
vernment,  however  beneficent  and  falutary.  The  pro- 
pofed  repeal  of  the  teft  and  corporation  laws,  was  re- 
jefted,  on  a  divifion  of  294  againft  105. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  Mr  Flood  brought  forward 
a  motion  for  the  reform  of  the  reprefehtation  of  the 
people  in  parliament.  Mr  Flood  propofed  to  add  100 
members  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  be  elefted  by 
the  refident  houfe-holders  in  every  county.  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham  oppofed  the  motion,  becaufe  the  country  had 
profpered  under  the  reprefentation  as  it  ftood,  and  be¬ 
caufe  innovations  were  become  extremely  dangerous. 
Where,  faid  he,  is  the  man  that  would  repair  his 
houfe  in  the  hurricane  feafon  ?  Mr  Fox,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  declared  himfelf  as  much  perfuaded  as  ever,  of 
the  neceftity  of  reform ;  but  he  thought  the  majority 
of  the  nation  of  a  different  opinion,  and  therefore  that 
the  motion  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  Were  not  this  the 
cafe,  he  would  confider  the  motion  as  extremely  feafon- 
able,  becaufe  no  period  could  be  more  proper  to  begin 
a  repair,  than  w'hen  a  hurricane  was  near,  and  might 
poflibly  burft  forth.  Mr  Pitt  confidered  the  propofal  as 
brought  forward  at  an  improper  time,  and  faid  he  wlftied 
to  wait  for  a  more  feafonable  opportunity,  when  he  would 
certainly  again  fubmit  his  ideas  upon  the  fubjedl  to 
the  confideratlon  of  the  houfe  :  By  thefe  remarks, 
Mr  Flood  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  propofitlon. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  a  meffage  from  the  king  in¬ 
formed  both  houfes  of  parliament  of  certain  afts  of 
hoftlllty  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  by  feizlng  three 
Britlfli  velfels,  that  had  attempted  to  eftabllfh  a  foreign 
trade,  between  China  and  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  North  America.  The  Spaniards  conceived 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  American  coaft  to  be 
their  property,  and  were  the  firft  to  give  Information 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  required  that  fteps  Ihould 
be  taken  by  the  Britlftr  government  to  prevent  future 
encroachments  upon  that  coaft.  The  Britifh  navy  was 
Inftantly  augmented,  and  as  a  w^r  with  .Spain,  unaf- 
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fifted  by  France,  could  not  be  formidable,  the  public  Britr  /n. 
feemed  to  regard  the  approach  of  hoftlllties  w’lth  little 
averfion.  But  thefe  fame  circumftances  induced  the 
Spaniards,  on  this  occafion,  very  readily  to  come  to  an 
accommodation. 

During  the  prefent  feflion,  little  progrefs  appears 
to  have  been  made  In  the  trial  of  Mr  Haftings.  Both 
parties  accufed  each  other,  as  the  authors  of  the  delays 
that  took  place.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fubjefl  began 
to  be  in  fome  meafure  neglefted  and  forgotten  by  the 

.  poo 

On  the  loth  of  June,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  Parliament 
feflion,  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  and  this  parlia-  diflblved. 
ment  w'as  diffolvcd. 

At  this  period,  the  Auftrlan  Netherlands  were  In  aDifturb- 
ftate  of  great  agitation.  The  people  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces  had,  at  all  times,  been  governed  by  a  feudal 
conftitution,  in  which  great  privileges  were  enjoyed  therlands. 
by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  certain  clafies  of  citi¬ 
zens,  but  more  cfpecially  by  the  firft  of  thefe  orders, 

Jofeph  II.  had  invaded  the  privileges  of  thefe  bodies, 
and  feized  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monafterles.  Whoever  had  oppofed  his 
Innovations  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  at  laft, 
about,  the  end  of  the  year  1789,  the  exiles  having 
contrived  to  unite,  on  the  frontiers  of  their  country, 
entered  it,  and  being  joined  by  others,  formed  a  con- 
fiderable  army,  which  rapidly  overrun  the  whole  of 
Auftrian  Flanders.  The  emperor  was  at  this  time  enga¬ 
ged  In  a  w'ar  with  the  Turks,  which  prevented  his  fend¬ 
ing  any  confiderable  force  againft  them.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  ftates  of  Brabant,  had  affembled  and  appoint¬ 
ed  an  adminiftration,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Henry 
Vander  Noot,  a  popular  advocate.  In  January  1790, 
the  outlines  of  a  federal  conftitution  were  formed, 
whereby  each  of  the  Belgic  provinces  was  to  retain 
its  peculiar  conftitution,  but  the  general  defence  of  the 
republic  was  to  be  Intrufted  to  a  congrefs.  Confi¬ 
derable  numbers  of  foreigners  went  into  the  fervice 
of  this  new  republic.  It  foon  appeared,  however, 
that  the  Belgic  revolution  would  produce  no  valua¬ 
ble  or  lafting  effefts.  The  old  ariftocratlcal  government, 
uncontrouled  by  the  authority  of  a  prince,  was  every¬ 
where  adopted.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  even  in- 
creafed.  I'hc  firft  ftep  of  the  Belgic  congrefs,  was  a 
public  declaration  of  religious  Intolerance.  The  liberty 
of  the  prefs  was  prohibited,  and  ftate  licenfers  appointed. 

The  confequence  was,  that  difeontents  fpeedily  arofe.  At 
this  period,  the  emperor  Jofeph  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Leopold,  archduke  of  Tufeany.  One  of  the  firft  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  prince,  w'as  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  inviting 
the  revolted  provinces  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promifing  to  reftore  their  ancient  political  conftitutions. 

Not  trufting  to  peaceable  meafures  alone,  he  fent  an 
army  againft  them,  which  was  fpeedily  fuccefsfu!,  and  at 
the  termination  of  this  year  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had 
recovered  its  authority  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  new  parliament  afiembled  on  the  25th  of  No-Ncwpar- 
vember  1790.  As  no  uncommon  efforts  had  taken  hament. 
place  at  the  preceding  eleftions,  nearly  the  fame  mem¬ 
bers  as  formerly  were  returned  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  Mr  Addington  was  chofen  fpeaker,  with  the 
marked  and  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  houfe 
of  commons.  On  the  following  day,  the  feflion  was  xhe  king’s 
opened  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  ma- fpeech. 
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Jefty  Informed  parliament,  that  the  differences  which  in  flirewdnefs 
had  arifeii  with  the  court  of  Spain,  were  brought  to 
an  amicable  termination :  That  a  feparate  peace  had 
been  made  between  Ruflia  and  Sweden,  in  which  the 
Turks  were  not  ineluded,  but  that,  in  conjun^fion  with 
his  allies,  his  majefty  had  employed  his  mediation  to 
nogotiate  a  treaty  between  Ruflia  and  the  Porte :  That 
in  like  manner  he  was  endeavouring  to  aflTift  in  putting 
an  end,  by  negotiation,  to  the  diffenfions  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  was  added,  that  the  peaee  of  India  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  fon  of 
the  late  Hyder  Allyj  and  the  fpeech  concluded  with 
recommending  to  parliament  a  particular  attention  to 
the  ftate  of  the  province  of  Qnebec. 

Various  debates  occurred  which  are  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  in  a  hiftorical  point  of  view,  upon  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Spain,  concerning  the  fur  trade  at  Nootka 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America,  and  the  expenfive 
naval  armament  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  inforce 
the  claims  of  Britain. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  1791,  a  bill  was  brought 
jnong  uic  into  parliament  by  Mr  Pitt,  for  regulating  the  govern- 
members  in  of  the  province  of  Canada  in  North  America.  This 
oppolition. 

is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
of  an  altercation  to  which  it  gave  rife  between  Mr 
Burke  and  Mr  Fox,  In  the  laft  feflTion  of  the  forrner 
parliament,  Mr  Burke  had  declared  his  difapprobation 
of  the  French  revolution,  while  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr 
Fox  had  exprelTed  very  oppofite  fentiments.^  Mr  Pitt 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  excite  difunion  among 
his  aiitagonifts,  and  declared  himfelf  highly  fatisfied 
with  Mr  Burke’s  attachment  to  the  Britilh  conftitution. 

Mr  Burke  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  career  of  fruit- 
lefs  oppofition  to  the  exifting  government.  During 
the  king’s  illnefs,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  he  at 
all  times  exprefled  fuch  a  degree  of  indecent  impa¬ 
tience  when  any  expeffation  was  exprefled  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  of  his  majefty ’s  fpeedy  recovery,  as  fufficient- 
ly  demonftrated  how  eager  he  was  to  obtain  pofleflion 
of  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is  probable  that  the 
approbation  exprefled  by  Mr  Pitt,  of  Mr  Burke’s  fears 
from  the  French  revolution,  fuggefted  a  decifiv^e  op- 
pofltion  to  the  charader  of  that  revolution,  as  a  mode 
of  ingratiating  himfelf  with  adminiftration,  and  that 
this  idea,  concurring  with  his  former  fentiments,  ftimu- 
lated  his  eager  mind  to  devote  his  principal  attention 
to  this  fubje^l.  In  November  1 790,  he  publifhed  a 
treatife,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  vilify  the  French 
national  aflembly,  and  to  hold  out  the  revolution  as  a 
fubje61:  of  alarm  and  of  deteftation  to  all  Europe.  1  he 
ftyle  of  copious  and  popular  eloquence  in  which  the 
book  was  written,  together  wdth  the  fentiments  it  con¬ 
tained,  produced  a  great  fale  of  it  among  the  higher 
orders  of  fociety.  Replies  w^ere  made  to  it  by  Dr 
Prieftley  and  others  but  that  which  was  moil  fuc- 
cefsful  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  public  W’as,  a 
pamphlet  publiftied  at  this  time  by  Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  formerly,  in  North  America,  publiftied  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Common  Senfe,”  which  was  extremely  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  royal  caufe  throughout  the  colonies. 

His  prefent  work  contained  a  ftatement  of  the  fa£ls 
connefted  with  the  French  revolution,  together  with 
much  fatirical  remark  upon  what  he  accounted  imper- 
feftions  in  the  Britifti  conftitution.  He  w^as  not  equal 
to  his  learned  antagonift  in  copioufuefs  of  didion,  but 
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of  remark  and  concife  energy  of  ftyle 
he  was  far  fuperior,  Mr  Burke’s  love  of  literary  fame  ^ 
w^as  very  great.  It  had  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
attention  paid  to  his  book.  He  now  faw  his  reputa¬ 
tion  rudely  affaulted  by  a  dangerous  rival.  Flis  tem¬ 
per  was  ruffled,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  appears  to 
have  wiftied  to  find  an  opportunity  of  feparating  him¬ 
felf  from  his  former  political  aflbeiates.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  when  the  claufes  of  the  Quebec  bill  w^ere 
about  to  be  read  in  a  committee  of  the  wffiole  houfe,  ^06 
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paragraph  by  paragraph,  Mr  Burke  rofe,  he  faid,  to  Mr  Burke 
fpeak  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill.  He  enlarged 
upon  the  importance  of  the  a£l  which  they  w^ere  about  P 
to  perform,  that  of  appointing  a  legiflature  for  a  dif- 
tant  people.  He  thought  the  firft  confideration  ought 
to  be  the  competency  of  the  houfe  to  fuch  an  a6i.  Fie 
faid,  that  by  what  was  called  the  rights  of  man,  a 
body  of  principles  lately  imported  from  France,  “  All 
men  are  by  nature  free,  and  equal  in  refped  to  rights.” 

If  this  code  were  admitted,  the  power  of  the  Britifli 
legiflature  would  extend  no  farther  than  to  caU  toge¬ 
ther  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  chufe  a  conftitutjon 
for  themfelves  j  rejeaing  this  code,  however,  which 
was  never  preached  without  mifehief,  he  would  aflume 
the  principle,  that  this  country  had  acquired  the  right 
of  legiflating  for  Canada  by  right  of  conqueft.  The 
next  queftion  was,  what  model  was  to  be  followed  in 
inftituting  a  government  for  Canada  ;  whether  that  of 
America,  of  France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
the  three  great  modern  examples.  Hence,  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  pronounce  a  vehement  inveflive  againft 
the  principles  and  enactments  adopted  by  the  French 
national  aflembly,  in  attempting  to  form  a  new  confti¬ 
tution.  He  was  called  to  order  by  fome  of  his  former 
friends  •,  and  an  altercation  enfued,  during  which  he  af- 
ferted,  that  a  defign  was  formed  in  this  country  by 
certain  perfons  againft  the  conftitution.  Mr  Fox  ac- 
cufed  Mr  Burke  of  leaving  the  queftion  before  the 
houfe  to  feek  a  difference  with  him,  and  to  fortify  mif- 
reprefentations  of  fomething  which  he  had  faid  in  a 
former  debate  concerning  the  French  revolution.  He 
adhered  to  his  former  fentiments  in  approving  the  re¬ 
volution,  though  not  the  new  conftitution  of  France. 

Mr  Burke  repeated  his  attack  upon  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  He  declared  that  his  friendfhip  with  Mr  Fox 
was  diflblved  by  that  accurfed  event.  Mr  Fox,  with 
much  apparent  agitation,  endeavoured  to  foften  the  af- 
perity  of  Mr  Burke,  but  without  effea.  That  gentle¬ 
man  had  evidently  refolved  upon  the  part  he  was  to 
aa  ^  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  occafion  up¬ 
on  which  any  member  of  the  Britifti  legiftature  re- 
prefented  his  own  condua  as  ferioufly  influenced,^  to 
the  extent  of  being  led  to  defert  his  former  political 
views  and  aflbeiates,  in  confequence  of  an  alarm  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  example  of  the  French  revolution.  507 

During  this  feflTion,  the  queftion  of  the  flave  trade  Slave- 
was  again  brought  forw’ard  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  in  a  very  copious  fpeech,  which  he 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  African  negroes  in¬ 
to  the  Britifti  colonies.  He  was  fupported  by  Mr  Pitt 
and  Mr  Fox.  His  motion  however,  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  75.  The  zeal  of  the  nation  upon  the 
fubjea,  however,  had  at  this  time  become  very  great. 

The  evidence  which  had  been  led  before  the  houfe  of 
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commons,  had  reprefented  this  trade  as  the  fource  of 
multitudes  of  crimes,  and  of  an  immenfe  mafs  of  mifery. 
Confiderable  numbers  of  perfons  became  not  a  little 
fcrupulous,  even  about  the  ufe  of  fugar,  a  commodity 
faid  to  be  produced  by  means  of  fo  much  wretchednefs 
and  injuftice.  In  confequence  of  fubfcriptions  to  a 
large  amount,  a  company  was  eftabliflied  with  the  view 
of  civilizing  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  of  cultivating,  by 
the  hands  of  freemen,  the  Weft  India  productions  in 
that  country.  A  bill  for  granting  to  this  company  a 
charter  was  introduced  on  the  28th  of  March.  They 
fixed  their  fettlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  central  region  of  Africa  j  but  the  ultimate 
objeCt  of  the  undertaking  has  hitherto  made  little  pro- 
grefs. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  a  meffage  from  his  majefty 
announced,  that  his  endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  his 
allies,  to  effeCt  a  pacification  between  Ruflia  and  the 
Turks,  not  having  proved  fuccefsful,  he  judged  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  add  weight  to  his  reprefentations,  by  mak¬ 
ing  fome  farther  augmentation  of  his  naval  force. 
The  queftion  in  difpute  was  this :  The  emprefs  of 
Ruftia  had  gradually  been  making  progrefs  in  her  at¬ 
tempts  for  the  fubjugation  of  the  Turkifh  provinces  in 
her  neighbourhood.  After  many  efforts  fhe  had  ta¬ 
ken  Oczakow,  a  towm  fituated  upon  the  Black  fea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dnieper,  and  confidered  as  a 
fituation,  which  at  a  future  period  might  enable  her  to 
carry  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  Turks,  being  greatly  exhaufted,  were  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  purchafing  tranquillity  at  almoft  any 
price  ;  but  Pruflia,  being  alarmed  on  account  of  the 
growing  greatnefs  of  Ruflia,  had,  in  conjunction  with 
Britain  and  Holland,  offered  to  mediate  a  peace,  with 
a  view  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  Oczakow  to  its  for¬ 
mer  mafters.  Ruflia  refufed  the  offer  of  mediation. 
She  alfo  refufed  to  renew  any  commercial  treaty  with 
Britain,  though  fhe  made  one  with  France,  and  an¬ 
other  with  Spain.  She  even  entered  into  a  quadruple 
alliance  with  thefe  two  countries,  and  with  Auftria, 
for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  reftraining  the  influence  of 
Pruflia,  Britain,  and  Holland.  Pvir  Pitt,  in  the  ufual 
form,  moved  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  in  confequence 
of  the  meffage.  He  faid,  that  having  entered  into  de- 
fenfive  alliances,  which  were  admitted  to  be  wife 
and  politic,  we  ought  to  adhere  to  them,  and  if  pof- 
fible  to  prevent  any  changes  in  the  general  ftate  of 
affairs,  which  might  render  them  nugatory.  Pruflia 
was  our  ally  j  any  event  therefore  which  might  affeCf 
that  power,  and  diminifh  its  influence  on  the  continent, 
would  be  injurious  to  ourfclves,  as  far  as  our  mutual  in- 
terefts  were  united.  Tiie  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms 
againft  the  Porte  gave  fufficient  caufe  for  alarm  ;  for 
ftiould  fuccefs  ftill  attend  them,  and  the  power  of  th« 
Porte  be  farther  humbled  by  its  afpiring  rival,  Pruflia 
would  inftantly  feel  it  ^  and  not  Pruflia  alone,  but  all 
Europe,  which  might  prove  in  danger  of  being  ftiak- 
en  to  its  very  foundation. 

Mr  Fox  expreffed  his  conviclion,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Pruflia  could  not  be  endangered  by  any  progrefs 
which  the  Ruffian  arms  might  make  in  Turkey.  An 
alliance  with  Ruflia  appeared  to  him  the  moft  natural 
and  moft  advantageous  which  we  could  poffibly  form. 
'Fhe  addrefs  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  228  againft 
f  55.  Oppofition  finding  themfelves  upon  this  occafion 
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fupported  by  greater  numbers  than  ufual,  and  that  a  Britain, 
war  with  Ruflia  was  unpopular  throughout  the  nation, 
brought  forward  the  queftion  repeatedly  for  difcuflion. 

The  refult  was  that  adminiftration,  finding  the  current 
of  public  opinion  to  run  againft  them,  deferted  their 
pretenfions,  and  refufed  to  fupport  Pruflia  in  attempting 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  Ruffians.  pti 

On  confidering  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  time,  we  ap-  General 
prehend  that  adminiftration  were  guided,  in  their  jea- 
loufy  of  Ruflia,  by  the  maxims  which  influenced  the^^^^‘ 
politics  of  Great  Britain  during  the  beft  periods  of  its 
hiftory.  The  Spanifh  monarchy  had  long  been  in  a  ftate 
of  fuch  debility  as  rendered  it  of  little  weight  or  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  France  like  wife, 
during  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  had  fuffered  her 
armies  to  decline,  and  had  fallen  by  a  fort  of  family  com- 
padl  under  the  influence  of  Auftria.  In  confequence 
of  the  revolution,  or  rather  of  the  weaknefs  w’hich 
preceded  it,  her  capacity  of  interfering  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  had  been  utterly  loft.  In  the  mean  time,  Auftria 
and  Ruffia,  reliiiquifhing  all  rivalfhip,  had  of  late  years 
entered  into  a  clofe  combination,  and  afted  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  each  others  ambition.  Topreferve  againft 
thefe  two  great  military  empires  fome  tolerable  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  became 
abfolutely  neceflary  that  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
fhould  join  their  whole  ftrength  to  that  of  PrufTia 
and  Sweden,  and  that  thefe  ftiould  proteft  the  Turks, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  farther  ag- 
grandifement  of  the  two  great  and  warlike  powers  of 
Ruflia  and  Auftria.  PrUflla  at  this  time  had  farther 
endeavoured  to  fortify  herfelf  againft  RuflTia,  by  en¬ 
couraging  an  attempt  made  by  the  king,  and  fome  of 
the  patriotic  nobles  of  Poland,  to  reform  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  ill-fated  country,  by  abolifliing  the  feudal 
anarchy,  rendering  the  throne  hereditary,  and  eftablifli- 
ing  a  conftltution  formed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Britifh  miniftry,  however,  finding  a 
war  with  Ruflia  unlikely  to  prove  popular,  and  that  it 
was  difliked  by  many  of  their  friends  in  parliament,  con- 
fented  that  Great  Britain  ftiould  relinquifli,  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  the  proud  office  of  holding  the  balance  of  the 
continent,  for  which  ftie  had  on  former  occafions  fo 
laviftily  facrlficed  her  blood  and  her  w^ealth.  The 
confequences  of  this  defertion  fpeedily  appeared.  Pruf- 
lia  was  under  the  neceflity  of  joining  Ruflia  and  Auf¬ 
tria  in  their  fchemes  of  aggrandifement,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  weaker  powers,  that  flie  might  ftrengthen 
herfelf  by  a  fhare  of  the  fpoil.  How  far  the  Britifh 
adminiftration  a61ed  with  magnanimity  in  deferting 
what  they  accounted  their  duty,  in  compliance  with  the 
apparent  wflfh  of  the  nation,  is  a  queftion  which  w^as 
never  difciifl'ed  j  becaufe  the  confequences  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  deferting  its  ufual  political  ftatlon  at  this  time 
were  foon  overlooked  and  forgotten,  amidft  the  great 
events  w^hich  fpeedily  occurred  to  alter  the  relative 
force  of  the  ftates  of  Europe.  But  the  impartial  voice 
of  hiftory  will  probably  hereafter  record  the  event 
now  alluded  to  in  a  manner  little  to  the  credit  either  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  political  parties,  of  Great  Britain. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  public  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  Spanifh  war,  becaufe  plunder  w  as  to  be  won, 
w^hile  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  They  now^  dif 
liked  a  w^ar  with  Ruflia,  in  which  nothing  could  be 
gained,  while  trade  might  be  interrupted.  From  the 
4  L  2  love 
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Britain,  love  of  popularity,  and  the  habit  of  renfbng'all  the  pro- 
I  ✓  jedls  of  adminlftration,  oppofitlon  at  this  time  encou¬ 

raged  the  puflllanimity  of  their  countrymen,  which 
foon  coft  Europe  and  Britain  very  dear  j  while  the 
members  of  adminiflratlon,  from  the  fear  of  lofing  their 
places,  fuffered  their  country  to  be  degraded  from  its 
rank  and  influence  in  the  fcale  of  Europe,  and  prepar¬ 
ed  the  ^’ay  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  proje6led 
partition  of  France,  the  war  of  the  revolution  by  which 
that  projeft  was  reflfted,  and  the  immeafurable  ag- 
granditement  of  that  power  which  foon  proved  To 
913  dangerous  to  Europe  and  to  Britain. 

Motion  to  An  unfuccefsful  effort  was  made  during  this  feflion 
parliament  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  to  procure  for  the 
favourof  members  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  an  exemption  from 
the  Scotch,  the  teft  a6l.  The  general  arguments  employed  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  application  were  nearly  the  fame  wdththofe 
formerly  ftated  in  fupport  of  a  repeal  of  that  flatute  j 
and  it  was  added,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  the  fub- 
je6ls  of  both  countries  were  to  have  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  of  right  throughout  the  whole  united  empire, 
wEIch  the  members  of  the  Scotiflx  Prefbyterian  church 
could  not  enjoy  while  the  Englifh  teft  a61  remained  in 
force.  To  this  it  w^as  replied,  that  it  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Scotch,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  union, 
.that  the  teft  a£l  exifted,  as  appears  by  their  own  de¬ 
bates  on  the  fubjetft.  This  being  the  cafe,  being  fully 
aware  of  it,  and  voluntarily  agreeing  to  the  union  not- 
Withftanding  its  exiftence,  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  prefeiit  was  a  kind  of  chicane  which  would  never  be 
countenanced  in  private  condueft.  The  motion  w^as  re- 
je6led  by  a  majority  of  87. 

Relief  of  of  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 

protefting  land  were  more  fortunate,  during  the  prefent  feflion,  in 
Catholics,  obtaining  relief  from  certain  penal  ftatutes.  As  the 
Romifli  church  was  the  great  obje6l  both  of  political 
and  religious  terror  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  the  Englifli  ftatute  book  was  loaded 
with  the  inoft  rigorous  edi61s  againft  the  profeflbrs  of 
that  obnoxious  faith.  Though  in  the  year  1780,  fome 
of  thefe  were  removed  j  yet  in  the  year  1791,  in  a 
well-known  book.  Burn’s  Ecclefiaftical  Law,  not  lefs 
than  70  pages  were  to  be  found  occupied  wdth  the 
enumeration  of  the  penal  ftatutes  in  force  againft  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Among  thefe  were  fome  of  the 
moft  fanguinary  nature.  It  was  high  treafon  and  death 
to  make  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  j  fevere 
penalties  were  ena£ted  againft  Papifts  for  hearing  mafs 
by  fome  ftatutes,  and  by  others  they  were  compelled  to 
attend  the  eftablifhed  worftilp,  however  contrary  to  their 
confciences.  A  reform  in  the  penal  ftatutes  was  now 
more  obvioufty  reafonable,  fince,  in  the  year  1790,  a 
body  of  Catholic  dllTenters  had  formally  protefted 
againft  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  againft  his 
aftumed  authority  to  releafe  men  from  their  civil  ob¬ 
ligations,  or  to  difpenfe  with  the  facrednefs  of  oaths. 
Mr  Milford  brought  forv/ard  a  bill  to  relieve  thefe 
protefting  Catholics  from  the  penalties  and  difabillties 
to  which  perfons  profefTnig  the  Popifli  religion  were 
by  law  fubje6l.  The  bill  paffed  unanimoufly,  except¬ 
ing  that  Mr  Fox  wlfhed  to  extend  it  not  merely  to 
protefting,  but  to  all  Roman  Catholics,  upon  this,  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  in  his  apprehenfton  the  ftate  has  no  right  to 
inquire  into  the  opinions  of  the  people  either  political  or 
religious,  but  only  to  take  cognizance  of  their  adtions. 


This  fentiment  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Burke,  tvho  fald  Britaiii. 
that  opinions  might  influence  the  human  paflions,  and  ^ 
that  the  paiTions  govern  the  man  3  that  it  was  there¬ 
fore  the  duty  of  the  ftate  to  watch  over  the  opinions  of 
the  people  :  but  In  this  cafe,  he  obferved,  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  pope  j  it  was  not  by  him  that  the 
Americans  were  abfolved  from  their  allegiance,  nor 
had  his  interference  produced  any  of  the  late  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Europe. 

The  war  which  was  now  carrying  on  in  India  was  War  in  In^ 
the  caufe  of  fome  debates  during  the  prefent  feflion.  dia. 

Like  all  other  wars  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  was 
undertaken,  on  our  part,  for  the  purpofe  of  aggrandife- 
ment,  and  on  the  part  of  our  antagonift,  from  a  jea-  915 
loufy  of  the  Britifli  power,  d'he  oftenftble  caufe  ofltsoftenfi- 
the  war,  however,  was  this.  The  Dutch  had  long  caufe, 
been  in  pofteflTion  of  two  forts,  called  Cronganore  and 
Jaccotah  upon  the  frontier  of  Hyder  Ally’s  kingdom  of 
Myfore.  In  the  year  1780,  Hyder  feized  and  gar- 
rifoned  thefe  forts,  under  the  pretence  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  vaftal  of  his.  Having  fpeedily  there¬ 
after  joined  the  Dutch  and  French  againft  the  Eri- 
tifli,  the  forts  were  given  up  to  the  Dutch  j  but  in 
1 789  Tippoo  again  claimed  the  forts.  The  Dutch, 
dreading  his  poxver,  fold  the  forts  to  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  a  vafl’al  or  ally  of  the  Britifli.  Tippoo,  re- 
fenting  this  mode  of  evading  his  claim,  n»de  war 
upon  Travancore  ^  but  as  the  rajah  had  made  his  pur- 
chafe  under  fecret  inftru6lions  from  the  Eritifh  go¬ 
vernment  in  India,  he  was  defended  by  them.  Thus 
the  w^ar  was  faid,  on  our  part,  to  have  been  made  in 
defence  of  the  juft  rights  of  our  ally,  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  5  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  w’as  contend¬ 
ed  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  made  to 
fubdue  the  monarch  of  Myfore,  and  extend  our  eaftern 
empire,  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  France  was  an¬ 
nihilated,  and  our  own  forces  in  great  ftrength  in 
that  quarter. 

In  the  trial  of  Mr  Haftings  little  progrefs  was  made  xriai^of 
during  the  prefent  fefnon.  As  parliament  had  been  Mr  Haf- 
diflblved  during  the  dependance  of  the  trial,  a  queftlon  tings, 
occurred,  whether  that  circumftance  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  impeachment.  The  friends  of  Mr  Haftings 
adopted  the  affirmative  ftde  of  the  queftion.  They 
were  fupported  by  Mr  Erfkine  and  the  attorney  and' 
folicitor  general,  M‘Donald  and  Scott,  whiW  Mr  Pitt, , 

Mr  Burke,  and  Mr  Fox,  contended^  that  a  diflblutlon 
had  no  efte6l  upon  an  impeachment.  The  argument, 
from  expediency,  feemed  to  be  upon  their  ftde  ^  as,  if 
the  houfe  of  commons  were  not  held  to  be  a  permanent 
body,  every  judicial  proceeding  of  this  kind  would  bs 
fubjefl  to  interruption  from  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  It  w’as  carried  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
,the  impeachment  was  ftill  depending,  or,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  lawyers,  that  it  did  not  abate  by  a  diftb- 
lution  of  parliament..  The  fame  decifion  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  houCe  of  lords,  on  the  16th  day  of 
May  \  and  the  feflion  of  parliament  was  concluded  on 
the  loth  of  June. 

As  the  avowed  parpofe  of  the  firft  leaders  of  the  Earlypopis* 
revolatlon  which  had  recently  occurred  in  France,  was  larity  ot 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  fyftem  of  political  freedom,  or  French 
of  a  reprefentatlve  government,  with  a  hereditary 
monarch  at  Its  head,  and  as  one  of  the  confequeiices 
W’hicb  they  expeded  to  follow  from  the  eftabliftimeiyt 
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Britain,  of  the  new  fyftem,  was  the  complete  abolition  of  wars, 
which,  unmindful  of  the  general  temper  and  violent 
pafllons  of  men,  they  afcribed  entirely  to  the  ambition 
of  kings,  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution  was  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  pcrfons  of  a  fpeculative  cha¬ 
racter  in  Great  Britain.  The  reform  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  though  it  alarmed  the  Englilh  clergy, 
was  favourably  regarded  by  the  Englhh  diflenters,  and 
the  abolition  of  titles  of  honour  was  not  difliked  in 
a  country  where  they  are  only  enjoyed  by  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  are  chiefly  valued,  not  for  themfelves,  but 
on  account  of  the  privilege  of  hereditary  legiilation, 
by  wdiich  they  are  accompanied.  The  Englifli  alfo 
had  at  all  times  been  accuftomed  to  boafl:  of  their  own 
political  freedom,  and  of  their  fuperiorlty  in  this  re- 
fpeCf  over  their  French  neighbours.  When  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  Paris  rofe  in  arms,  when  the  military  re- 
fufed  to  aCl  agalnfl;  them,  and  the  ftate  prlfon  or  for- 
trefs  of  the  Baftlle  was  taken  and  demolilhed,  perfons? 
fond  of  political  fpeculation  in  Great  Britain  regarded 
with  applaufe,  as  an  imitation  of  the  efforts  of  our 
own  anceftors,  the  attempts  made  by  the  French  to 
fliake  off  their  ancient  defpotic  government,  and  to  re¬ 
novate  the  order  of  focicty.  Though  the  Britifli  pu¬ 
blic  at  large  had  not  yet  given  much  attention  to  the 
fubjeCl,  yet,  of  the  curious  and  the  idle,  a  fufticient 
number  had  done  fo  to  form  parties  who  commemorat¬ 
ed  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  Baftile  was 
taken,  by  convivial  meetings  in  taverns  in  many  of  the 
mofl:  conliderable  towns  throughout  the  ifland.  Thefe 
meetings  w^ere,  on  the  whole,  underftood  to  be  rather 
unfavourably  regarded  by  that  defcription  of  perfons 
who  are  mofl;  attached  to  the  monarchical  part  of  our 
conflitution,  but  no  public  expreffion  of  difapprobation 
had  hitherto  appeared.  One  of  thefe  feflivc  raeeting.s 
w^as  to  have  been  held  at  Birmingham  on  Thurfday 
the  14th  of  July  1791,  but  on  the  preceding  Monday, 
fome  copies  vrere  left  in  a  public  houfe,  by  a  perfon 
unknown,  of  a  hand-bill  of  a  mofl  inflammatory  na¬ 
ture,  which  reprefented  the  late  tranfa6fions  in  France 
as  proper  to  be  imitated  in  England.  The  contents 
of  this  hand-bill,  having  been  generally  circulated, 
produced  much  converfation  in  the  town,  and  the  ma- 
giflrates  offered  a  reward  of  100  guineas  for  difcover- 
ing  the  author,  printer,  or  publiflier  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  friends  of  the  intended  meeting  thought 
it  neceffary  to  difclaim  the  fentiments  contained  in  the 
fedltious  hand-bill  j  but  finding  their  views  mifrepre- 
fented,  they  at  one  time  refolved  that  the  meeting 
fhould  not  take  place.  Another  determination  was 
afterwards  adopted,  and  the  company  affembled  to  the 
amount  of  80  in  number*  The  houfe  was  foon  fur- 
rounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  who  expreffed  their  dif¬ 
approbation  by  hilfes  and  groans,  and  by  the  fhout  of 
“  church  and  king-,”  which  became  the  watchword  on 
this  occafion,  upon  which  the  meeting  immediately 
difperfed.  In  the  evening  of  the  fame,  day,  the  mob 
attacked  and  burned  an  Unitarian  meetlng-houfe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  congregation,  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Jofeph  Prieflley,  a  man,  wEo  at  that  time,  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  philofopher,  and  a  voluminous  but  mofl 
ingenious  and  original  writer  upon  a  great  variety  of 
fpeculative  fubje6ls,  might  be  confidered  as  at  the 
head  of  Englifli  literature.  Dr  Prieflley  himfelf  had 
not  been  prefenL  at  the  convivial  alfembly  above  men- 
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tioned  ;  at  half  pafl  nine  at  night,  however,  he  w-as  3?itai!v 
under  the  neceflity  of  fuddenly  efcaping  with  his  fa- 
mily  from  his  own  houfe,  which  was  attacked  by  the 
mob.  The  whole  of  his  library.  Ills  valuable  philofophi- 
cal  apparatus,  and  his  manuferipts  and  papers,  were  de- 
flroyed.  The  magiflrates  were  accufed  of  having  at 
firfl  favoured  and  given  encouragement  to  the  mob, 
whofe  fury  they  afterwards  found  it  impofllble  to  re- 
fifl.  During  three  fucceeding  days  they  deflroyed 
fome  other  ineeting-houfes,  together  with  the  dwelling- 
houfes  of  feveral  eminent  dilTenters  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  was  not  till  Sunday  night  that  fome  parties 
of  light  dragoons  arrived  in  Birmingham  ;  and  the  firfl 
days  of  the  week  were  fpent  In  fcourlng  the  country, 
to  clear  it  of  the  parties  of  rioters,  who,  in  different 
directions,  attacked  the  houfes  of  diflenters.  Five  of 
the  rioters  were  tried  at  Worcefler,  and  one  W'as  con¬ 
victed  and  executed.  At  Warwick  twelve  were  tried j 
and  four  were  convicted  of  burning  and  deffroying 
houfes  y  three  were  executed,  and  one  was  reprieved 
upon  the  application  of  the  magiflrates,  as  it  appeared 
that  his  Interference  in  the  riot  was  accidental,  and 
that  he  had  only  made  an  opening  into  a  houfe  to  let 
out  a  body  of  fmoke  by  which  a  party  of  the  rioters 
were  about  to  be  luffbeated  from  fire  of  their  own  raif- 
ing.. 

At  this  time  a  foundation  was  laid  on  the  European  Rema^fi 
continent  for  the  moft  Important  political  changes,  on  the  Rate- 
The  various  nations  of  Europe  had  for  fome  centuries 
owed  their  independence  to  the  mutual  jealoufies  which 
they  entertained.  Many  petty  ftates  were-  altogether 
unable  to  contend  In  war  againft  their  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours  j  but  they  were  fafe,  bec^ufe  thefe  neighbours 
were  held  in  check  by  other  great  powers,  who  would 
not  permit  their  aggrandifement.  When  any  one 
nation  became  dangerous  by  its  ambition,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  other  ffates  repreffed  its  progrefs. 

In  this  way  the  Spanifli,  and  afterwards  the  French 
monarchies  were  retained  within  bounds.  During  the 
late  century  a  new  power,  that  of  Ruflla,  had  become 
formidable  in  Europe,  and  its  rulers  contrived  rather  to 
undermine  than  to  overthrow  that  balance  of  flrength  to 
which  the  leffer  flates  of  Europe  had  owed  their  fafety, 

A  former  RulTian  emprefs  had  entered  into  clofe  ties  of 
amity  with  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  or  head  of 
the  houfe  of  Auffria.  This  union  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  PrulTian  monarchy,  notwithflanding  the 
talents  of  the  great  Frederick.  I'he  houfe  of  Auflria, 
finding  the  advantage  of  fueh  an  alliance,  attempted, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  attach  itfelf  to  France,  its  ancient 
hereditary  enemy,  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduchefs 
Maria  Antonietta  to  the  dauphin.  This  marriage  had 
fully  produced  Its  intended  political  effedls.  The 
French  court,  reliiKjuiflung  its  former  policy  of  hum- 
bling  Auflria,  fuffered  its  armies  to  decay,  and  allow¬ 
ed  itfelf  to  be  led  on  all  occafions  by  this  more  a<nive 
power.  The  French  revolution,  which  fo  effentially 
altered  the  whole  government  of  the  flate  and  or¬ 
der  of  fociety,  by  fubverting  every  exifling  efla- 
blifhment,  and  exciting  jealoufies  and  difeontent  in 
every  quarter,  brought  the  nation.  In  the  eyes  of 
foreign  powers,  into  a  flate  of  utter  debility.  The  king 
and  royal  family  had  been  expofed  to  endlefs  infults 
and  humiliations,  and  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  ncry/ 
conflitution,  which  placed  the  ro^al  authority  on  a 
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Britain,  very  precarious  footing.  The  principal  nobility  had 
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emigrked.  The  king  himfelf  had  attempted  to  do 
the  fame,  but  was  feized,  and  brought  back  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  and  relu6lantly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  form  of 
government  of  which  he  difapproved. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs  the  two  great  military  powers, 
RufTia  and  Auftria,  afting  in  conjun61:ion,  faw  nothing 
to  refill  their  ambition.  They  had  recently  wifhed  to 
divide  the  befl  provinces  of  the  Turkifh  empire  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Auftrians  had  met  with  unexpected 
refiflance,  and  defifled  from  the  attempt.  The  Ruffians, 
on  their  fide,  were  more  fuccefsful.  The  king  of 
Pruffia,  with  the  aid  of  Britain  and  Holland,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  rcftrain  the  progrefs  of  Ruffia  j  but  being 
deferted  by  Britain,  he  now  found  it  neceffary  to  be 
upon  good  terms  with  that  power,  and  with  Auftria  y 
and  for  that  purpofe,  as  well  as  to  avoid  being  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  career  of  ufurpation  and  aggrandifement,  to 
enter  into  all  their  ambitious  fchemes. 

Poland  and  France  were,  at  this  time,  two  of  the 
weakeft  ftates  in  Europe.  We  have  faid,  that  for  the 
fake  of  ereCling  a  barrier  to  his  own  ftates,  the  Pruffian 
monarch  had  encouraged  the  king  and  the  leading 
nobles  of  Poland  to  form  for  their  country  a  new 
political  conftitution,  by  which  its  government  might 
be  ftrengthened  ^  but  Ruffia  and  Auftria  had  call  their 
eyes  upon  this  country,  wnth  a  view  (in  imitation  of 
what  they  had  done  in  1772)  to  feize  its  beft  provin¬ 
ces,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  now  found  it  neceffary  to 
acquiefce  in  this  projeCl.  The  ftate  of  France  at  this 
period  held  out  great  temptations  to  the  formation  of  a 
fimilar  projeCl  with  regard  to  it.  Leopold,  emperor 
of  Germany,  in  confequence  of  the  ties  of  affinity,  had 
a  fair  excufe  for  interfering  in  French  affairs,  to  refcue 
the  king  from  the  ftate  of  thraldom  into  which  he  had 
evidently  been  brought  by  his  fubjeCls.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  other  princes  of  Europe  were  become  jealous 
of  the  example  fet  by  France,  of  limiting  the  authority 
of  a  monarch,  of  deftroying  the  privileges  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  reducing  to  a  level  all  claffes  of  perfons  in 
the  ftate.  It  therefore  now  formed  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  united  powers  of  the  north  to  reftorethe  French 
king  and  his  nobles  •,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was^  de¬ 
termined,  to  divide  among  themfelves  or  their  allies  a 
part  of  the  provinces  of  France.  Thefe  points  were 
adjufted  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fummer  1791,  at  a 
meeting  which  took*  place  at  Pilnitz  in  Saxony  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
The  treaty  was  intended  to  be  kept  fecret  j  but  it 
fpeedily  tranfpired,  and  was  afterwards,  by  the  jealoufy 
which  it  excited  in  the  French  nation,  the  caufe  of 
fome  important  events.  Its  general  obje6l  is  under¬ 
flood  to  have  been  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  of  a 
part  of  France.  Poland  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
three  great  military  powers  in  different  proportions. 
With  regard  to  France,  the  emperor  was  to  obtain  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  in  exchange  for  which  he  was  to  conquer  the 
French  Netherlands,  and  give  them,  along  with  the 
Auftrian  Neitherlands,  to  the  ele6lor  of  Bavaria.  The 
archduke  Charles  was  to  obtain  the  duchy  of  Lorrain. 
Strafburgh  and  Alface  were  to  be  reftored  to  the 
empire.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  receive  Dau- 
phiny,  if  he  acceded  to  the  coalition.  Spain  w^as  to  re¬ 
ceive,  on  the  fame  condition,  the  French  part  of  the 
Jfland  of  St  Domingo,  with  Corfica  and  Roufillon,  and 
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Bearn.  The  Swifs  cantons,  if  they  acceded  to  the  Britain, 
coalition,  were  likewife  to  receive  certain  territories. 

This  treaty  was  publicly  difavowed,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  it  was  univerfally  talked  of  and  believed  through¬ 
out  Europe,  under  the  appellation  of  the  concert  of 
Princes.  ^22 

The  Britifti  parliament  affembled  on  the  31ft  of  parliament 
Janury  1792.  A  variety  of  uninterefting  debates  oc- affembled. 
curred,  the  principal  of  which  related  to  the  armament 
which  had  taken  place  on  account  of  the  difpute  with 
Ruffia  concerning  Oczakow.  As  miniftry  had  adopted 
mild  meafures,  oppofition  endeavoured  to  triumph  over 
them,  in  confequence  of  their  own  fuccefsful  refiftance 
to  the  intended  interference  in  continental  affairs, 
Adminiftration  chiefly  refted  their  defence  upon  the 
importance  of  preferving  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent.  As  France  had  now  totally  funk  into  in- 
fignificance,  they  contended,  that  the  only  power  now 
to  be  dreaded  w’as  Ruffia,  which  had  fhowed  a  hoftile 
fpirit  agaiuft  Great  Britain,  and  could  only  be  reflfted 
by  adhering  to  Pruffia,  and  prote(Eling  the  Turkifti 
empire.  923 

During  the  preceding  autumn,  the  fecond  fon  ofDnke  of 
the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  had  married  a  daughter  ofYork’smsr^ 
the  king  of  Pruffia.  This  prince  was  known  to  be  a”^S^* 
favourite  fon  j  and  as  the  marriage  w'as  underftood  to 
have  been  contracted,  not  as  a  political  engine  ^  like 
the  ufual  marriages  of  princes,  but  from  the  private 
choice  of  the  parties,  it  gave  much  fatisfaClion  to  the 
public  in  Britain.  The  dowry  of  the  princefs  amount¬ 
ed  to  2  2,oool.  a  fum  which,  in  the  wealthy  nation  of 
Great  firitain,  was  confidered  as  unworthy  of  notice 
in  the  folemn  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Britifti 
and  Pruffian  monarchs  on  this  occafion.  A  proviliofi 
of  37,oocl.  per  annum  w^as  readily  made  by  parliament 
for  the  parties.  ^ 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr  Pitt  brought  for- ^axes  be* 
ward  a  ftatement  of  the  public  revenue,  from  which  gin  to  be 
it  appeared,  that  about  400,000!.  might  be  applied  to- repealed, 
wards  the  extinClion  of  taxes,  or  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  He  propofed,  therefore,  to  remove  an 
additional  tax  which  had  recently  been  impofed  upon 
malt,  together  with  the  taxes  on  female  fervants,  on 
carts  and  waggons,  and  on  houfes  under  feven  win¬ 
dows,  and  a  part  of  the  duty  on  candles.  The  repeal 
of  thefe  taxes  would,  he  faid,  diminifti  the  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  2  22,oool.  and  the  other  200,oool. 
he  propofed  to  apply  to  the  redudion  of  the  national 
debt.  Mr  Pitt  concluded  by  giving  a  moft  flattering 
ftatement  of  the  profperity  and  happy  profpeCls  of  the 
country,  declaring,  however,  that  thefe  profpeCls  vrere 
conneCled  with  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home, 
of  any  interruption  to  which  he  appeared  to  entertain 

no  doubt.  ^  r  1  A  r  • 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  queftion  of  the  Arrican  slave- 
ftave-trade  w^as  again  brought  under  the  conftderation  trade, 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr  Wllberforce.  He 
difclaimed  any  projeCl  of  immediately  emancipating 
the  negroes,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  in  a  ftate  unfit 
to  receive  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  j  but  he  contend¬ 
ed,  that,  by  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  importation 
of  new  ftaves,  the  ftate  of  thefe  in  the  Weft  Indies 
would  be  improved,  by  the  neceffity  under  wffiich  the 
planters  would  be  brought  of  treating  them  well,  that 
they  might  produce  families  to  fupport  the  population 
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Britain,  of  the  iflands.  From  the  evidence  which  had  been 
led  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr  Wilberforce 
ftated  various  inftances  of  extreme  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  traders  in  flaves,  together  with  the  lofs  of 
feamen  as  well  as  of  negroes,  occafioned  by  the  un¬ 
healthy  ilate  into  w^hich  the  latter  fall  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  captivity  and  expatriation.  The  flave- 
trade  was  defended  on  this  occafion  by  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton  and  Mr  Jenkinfon,  on  the  general  principle  of  its 
having  received  the  fan£lion  of  parliament,  and  that  an 
immenfe  yearly  lofs  would  fall  on  the  manufa^lurers 
and  fhipbuilders  of  this  country  in  confequence  of  its 
abolition.  Mr  Wilberforce  was  fupported  by  Mr 
Montague,  Mr  Whitbread,  and  Mr  Milbank.  Mr 
Dundas  profeffed  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  abolition  of 
the  flave-trade,  and  that  he  only  entertained  doubts 
with  refpedl  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it.  He  thought 
the  African  trade  not  founded  in  policy,  and  agreed, 
that  the  continuation  of  it  w’as  not  eflential  to  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  where  he  thought,  that  without  It,  the 
human  race  might  not  only  be  maintained  but  in- 
creafed  5  but  he  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  a  direft 
abolition  of  the  trade.  He  propofed  to  accomplifli  the 
obje£l  by  regulations  tending  to  promote  the  increafe 
of  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  gradually  to 
put  an  end  to  hereditary  flavery.  Mr  Addington 
agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr  Dundas.  He  thought  the 
trade  ought  to  exift  for  fome  years  longer,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  vote  for  an  immediate  abolition  j  but  he 
propofed  certain  regulations  for  giving  grants  of  land 
or  money  to  thofe  wTo  (hould  rear  a  certain  number 
of  children,  to  inftitute  premiums  for  the  invention  of 
inftruments  of  agriculture  *,  and  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  males  fhould  be  fubje^l  to  a  heavier  duty 
than  that  of  females,  to  promote  the  population  of 
the  Iflands,  to  which  he  thought  the  trade  flill  ne- 
cefiary. 

Mr  Fox  deprecated,  upon  this  fubje£l,  in  flrong 
terms,  every  kind  of  deception  or  deluflon  upon  the 
country.  He  faid  he  neither  felt,  nor  wiflied  to  feel, 
any  thing  like  moderation  on  the  queftion.  Regula¬ 
tions  w^ould  be  as  difgraceful  as  they  would  be  impo- 
tent.  He  reprobated,  in  particular,  Mr  Addington’s 
propofed  premium  for  the  tranfportatlon,  that  Is,  for 
the  kidnapping,  of  females.  He  faid,  he  fhould  like 
to  fee  the  claufe  by  which  this  inhuman  meafure  w^as 
to  be  prefented  to  the  parliament  of  England,  or  the 
man  capable  of  conceiving  words  in  wTich  it  fliould  be 
framed.  Laft  feflion,  faid  Mr  Fox,  we  were  cajoled, 
and  taught  to  believe,  that  fomething  w^ould  be  early 
brought  forw^ard.  Have  we  not  pafied  a  year,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  ?  Are  we  flill  to  be  deluded 
and  betrayed  ?  Why  were  wre  not  at  an  earlier  period 
entertained  by  the  propofition  for  a  gradual  abolition  ? 
Mr  Dundas  having  moved,  as  an  amendment  of  Mr 
Wilberforce’s  motion,  that  the  trade  (hould  be  abolKh- 
ed  “  gradually,”  Mr  Pitt  declared  his  difapprobatlon 
of  the  amendment.  He  lamented  the  flate  of  barbar- 
ifm  In  w'hich  the  wretched  Africans  w^ere  plunged  in 
confequence  of  the  trade  •,  and  repeated  certain  calcula¬ 
tions  which  he  had  produced  in  the  former  feflion,  to 
(how,  that  the  population  of  the  iflands  might  be  fup- 
A  gradual  without  any  fupply  from  Africa.  The  motion 

abolition  ^^r  a  gradual  abolition  w^as  carried  by  a  majority  of 
voted.  68. 


On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr  Dundas  dated  the  regula-  Britain, 
tions  which  he  meant  to  propofe,  tow^ards  accomplifh- 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  trade  j  thefe  confided  chiefly 
of  increafing  the  duties  upon  the  age  of  the  negroes  im¬ 
ported  j  of  abolilhing  the  trade,  fo  far  as  not  intended 
for  the  fupply  of  our  own  Iflands  j  of  limiting  the  ton¬ 
nage  to  be  employed  in  it  j  and,  of  puniihing  Britifli 
fubje6ls,  guilty  of  crimes  in  the  condu£l  of  It.  He 
propofed,  that  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  Bri- 
ti(h  colonies,  fliould  ceafe  on  the  id  of  January  1800. 

Mr  Wilberforce  difclaimed  all  acquiefcence  in  thefe 
propofitions  j  and  Mr  Fox  ridiculed  them,  by  afking 
where  was  the  baptifmal  regider  kept  on  the  coad  of 
Africa,  to  afeertain  the  age  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
exported.  Lord  Mornington  moved,  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  fhould  take  place  on  the  id  of  January  1793,  ex¬ 
prefling  his  fatisfa6lion,  that  the  great  blow  to  the  flave 
trade  w^as  druck,  but  alleging,  that  it  admitted  of  no 
modification,  as  we  could  not  modify  injudice,  and 
could  not  carry  on  a  trade  which  we  had  condemned 
as  inhuman.  Lord  Mornington’s  amendment,  how^ever, 

W’as  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  49.  On  a  future  day, 
he  altered  the  period  of  abolition  to  the  id  of  January 
1795,  and  at  lad  confented  that  it  fhould  be  fixed  for 
the  id  of  January  1796,  and  this  amendment  w^as  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  40.  On  the  id  of  May,  a  ferics 
of  refolutions,  fimilar  on  the  whole  to  thofe  propofed 
by  Mr  Dundas,  were  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  Mr  Pitt.  In  the  upper  houfe,  the  advocates 
for  the  abolition  were  lefs  fuccefsful ;  and  they  were  not 
a  little  provoked,  on  finding  one  of  the  younger  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  de¬ 
claring  himfelf  decidedly  hodile  to  their  wifhes,  in 
W’hat  they  accounted  a  quedion  of  humanity.  On  the 
8th  of  May,  the  fubje£l  came  forward  upon  a  quedion 
of  form,  regarding  the  expediency  of  hearing  evidence 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  or  before  a  committee.  The 
friends  of  the  abolition.  Lord  Grenville,  the  bifhop  of 
London,  Lord  Porcheder,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  Lord 
Rawdon,  defired  difpatch,  and  therefore  urged  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  a  committee  j  but  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
lord-chancellor.  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  Hawkefbury, 
and  the  bi(hop  of  St  David’s,  pleaded  with  fuccefs,  for 
hearing  evidence  at  the  bar.  Evidence  was  according¬ 
ly  ordered  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  which  neceifarlly  pro¬ 
duced  delay,  and  little  progrefs  was  made  during  the 
fefTion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  Mr  Sheridan  moved  for 
inquiry  into  the  grievances,  of  which  the  royal  bo- borough 
roughs  of  Scotland  had  complained  by  petition.  Of  reform. 

66  royal  boroughs,  50  concurred  in  the  complaint, 
which  Mr  Sheridan  now  fupported.  The  petitions 
complained  of  the  mifmanagement  of  the  revenues  of  the 
boroughs  by  their  magiftrates,  who  were  felf-ele6led, 
that  Is,  ele£led  their  own  fucceflbrs,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  could  not  be  called  to  account  before  any  court 
of  law^  The  remedy  propofed  by  Mr  Sheridan  for 
the  abufes,  confided  of  aboliflilng  the  felf-ele6ling 
power  of  the  magidrates,  and  of  extending  the  right 
of  ele(5lion.  Alluding  to  the  fubje6l  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  he  faid,  that  by  afiuring  us  of  tranquillity  a- 
broad,  it  afforded  lelfure  to  look  into  abufes  at  home, 
and  that  the  leflbn  which  that  event  ought  to  afford, 
tvas  this,  that  a  rational  and  fober  reformation  of  abufes^ 
ia  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  was  the  bed  way  of  avoiding 
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the  evils  of  a  reform  accomplilhed  by  violence.  The 
motion  was  refilled  by  Mr  Anftruther,  Mr  Dimdas, 
and  Sir  J.  St  Clair  Erlkine,  upon  the  general  ground 
that  no  ferious  grievance  exilled,  and  the  inquiry  was 
refufcd  by  a  majoiity  of  69  againft  27. 

Excepting  fome  debates  relative  to  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  nothing  farther  of  importance  occurred  during 
the  prefent  felfion  j  and  that  we  may  not  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  interrupt  our  detail  of  the  tranfa6lions 
conne£led  with  this  interefting  event,  w^e  lliall  here 
take  notice  of  the  war  which  had  for  fome  time  been 
going  on  in  India,  and  which  was  now  brought  to  a 
fortunate  termination.  The  wellern  fide  of  the  penln- 
fula  of  Hindollan  confifts  of  a  level  country  for  about 
70  miles  Inwards.  At  the  back  of  this  level  tra6l  of 
territory,  and  parallel  to  the  ocean,  runs  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  whofe  front  is  abruptly  broken  to- 
v/ards  the  w’ell,  forming  tremendous  precipices,  but 
which  on  the  other  fide  confifi;  of  an  extenllve  plain, 
gradually  defeending  eaftw'ard  to  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
and  forming  the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas,  Myfore, 
Madras,  the  Carnatic,  and  other  Hates  included  wuth- 
in  that  great  peninfula.  Tippoo  poifelfed  territory  on 
both  fides  of  thefe  mountains,  w'hich  are  denominated 
ghauts  (paffes),  from  the  narrow’’  paths  or  palTes,  by 
w’hich  they  are  afeended.  The  Brltilh  Carnatic  army, 
under  General  Meadows,  W’as  dlredled  to  attack  the 
territories  of  Tippoo  from  the  eaft  3  wElle  the  Bom¬ 
bay  army,  under  General  Abercromby,  w'as  to  reduce 
the  country  to  the  weftward  of  the  Ghauts.  The 
Mahrattas,  and  the  nlzam  of  the  Decan,  agreed  to 
attack  Tippoo’s  country  from  the  north  and  north- 
eaft,  where  it  touched  their  own  territories  \  and  Se- 
ringapatam  his  capital  was  fixed  upon,  as  the  point  to- 
xvards  which  the  whole  of  the  hoflile  armies  were  to 
dire6l  their  efforts. 

On  the  15th  of  June  1790,  General  Meadow^s  en¬ 
tered  Tippoo’s  country.  The  grand  army  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  amounted  to  14,000  effedlive  men,  a  body  of 
European  troops  which  no  powder  in  India  could  en¬ 
counter  in  the  field,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority  pof- 
feffed  by  men  of  the  race  of  Europe,  over  the  timid 
and  fuperftitious  natives  of  that  enfeebling  climate.  A 
variety  of  operations  occurred,  wdiich  are  unlntereft- 
ing  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  want  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties.  Little,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  accomplifhed  towards  the  fubjuga- 
tion  of  the  enemy  (excepting  the  capture  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  welBvard  of  the  Ghauts  by  General  Aber¬ 
cromby)  till  the  end  of  February  1791,  wEen  Lord 
Cornwallis,  having  affumed  the  command  in  perfon, 
proceeded  againft  Bangalore,  w^hich  he  reached  on  the 
5  th  of  March.  A  breach  being  made  in  the  W’alls  by 
means  of  four  batteries,  the  fort  was  ftormed  on  the 
21ft,  with  little  lofs  to  the  Britlfh.  Of  the  garrlfon 
not  lefs  than  1000  were  maffacred  with  the  bayonet, 
and  a  fmall  number  were  taken.  Earl  Cornw'allis  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  above  14,000  of  the  ni'zam’s  troops,  and 
700  Europeans,  with  4580  troops  under  Colonel  Old¬ 
ham,  proceeded  againft  Scringapatam,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  May,  af¬ 
ter  a  difficult  march  in  bad  weather  ever  a  hilly  and 
barren  country.  Tippoo  now  ftood  an  engagement, 
in  which,  though  he  was  beaten,  he  fuffered  little  lofs, 
but  he  W&S  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring  into  his 
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capital,  which  being  defended  by  a  river,  which  at  Britafi 
this  feafon  w^as  fwelled  with  rains,  afforded  him  pro- v~- 
teclion.  Lord  Cornw'allis  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of 
provifions  to  fupport  his  army  during  a  protracted 
fiege,  and  General  Abercromby  not  having  been  able 
to  join  him  from  the  weft,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
return  to  Bangalore,  after  deftroylng  liis  battering  ar-  I.ord  Coiii* 
tillery.  On  his  retreat  he  w^as  joined  by  the  Mahrat- wallis  re- 
tas,  to  the  number  of  30,000.  General  Abercromby, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  acrofs  the  Ghauts  to  the 
weftw^ard,  wdth  a  fatigued  and  difpirited  army,  and 
thus  for  the  prefent  Tippoo  efcaped  the  neceffity  of 
ftanding  a  fiege  in  his  capital. 

After  his  retreat.  Lord  Cornw^allls  employed  hiin- 
felf  for  fome  time  in  reducing  various  fmaller  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore.  Some  of  thefe  are  5, fortn 
defcrlbed  as  of  fuch  prodigious  natural  ftrength,  as  reduced, 
w^ould  render  them,  in  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of 
the  feeble  natives  of  that  country,  abfolutely  impreg¬ 
nable.  Nundydroog  is  defcrlbed  as  built  on  the  fum- 
mlt  of  a  mountain  1700  feet  in  height,  three-fourths 
of  w  hich  are  abfolutely  Inaccefiible.  After  a  fiege, 
from  the  22d  of  September  to  the  i8th  of  06lober,  a 
breach  was  made,  and  the  place  w^as  affaulted  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  taken,  though  not  by  furprife.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  efforts  of  Captain  Robertfon,  little  blood 
was  fired  upon  this  occafion.  The  fortrefs  of  Saveii- 
droog,  18  miles  to  the  weft  of  Bangalore,  is  defcrlbed 
as  ftill  more  ftrongly  fituated.  It  Hands  on  the  fum- 
mlt  of  a  vaft  mountain  or  rock,  wffiich  rifes  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  a  table  or  bafe  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  circumference.  At  its  fummit  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  tw^o  hills,  wffiich  have  each  their  peculiar 
defences,  and  are  capable  of  being  maintained  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  lower  w’orks.  The  whole  mountain  is 
furrounded  by  a  ftrong  w^all,  and  in  every  acceffible 
part  crofs  w^alls  and  barriers  are  ere£led  5  yet  this  ftu- 
pendous  fortrefs  was  taken  in  ten  days. 

In  December,  General  Abercromby  once  more 
croffed  the  Ghauts,  and  proceeded  eaftward  tow’ards 
the  Myfore  country,  while  Lord  Cornw^allis,  in  the 
beginning  of  February  1792,  advanced  from  Banga¬ 
lore.  He  arrived  on  the  5th  within  fight  of  Seringa- 
patam,  under  the  w^alls  of  which  Tippoo  Sultan  was 
ported  to  receive  him.  On  the  6th  of  February,  at  Seringapa. 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Britlfii  made  an  at- tarn  be- 
tack  on  Tippoo’s  camp.  After  an  engagement  in  dif-^^^S^^* 
ferent  points,  fome  parties  of  the  Brltiffi  croffed  the 
and  ported  themfelves  upon  the  ifland  on  which 


the  city  of  Seringapatam  ftands.  Being  thus  prefled 
by  the  invaders  in  every  quarter,  his  palace  and  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  in  their  pofleffion,  and  his  power  reduced 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  fortrefs,  Tippoo  found 
it  neceffary  to  endeavour  to  purchafe  peace  upon 
almoft  any  terms.  With  this  view'  he  releafed  two 
prlfoners,  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nafii,  and  requeft- 
ed  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  prefent  a  letter 
from  him  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  operations  of  the 
fiege,  however,  ftill  continued  to  go  on  5  and,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  the  trenches  were  opened,  while 
the  Bombay  army,  under  General  Abercromby,  invert¬ 
ed  the  w'eftern  fide  of  the  capital.  But  a  ceffatlon  of 
hoftilltles  w'as  agreed  upon  on  the  23d  of  February. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  on  this  occafion, 

was  ftipulated  ;  i  ft,  That  Tippoo  w'as  to  cede  one  half xippoo. 
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of  hrs  dominions  to  the  allied  Brltllh  and  Indian  pow- 
'  ers  y  2dly,  That  he  was  to  pay  three  crorcs,  and  30 
lacks  of  rupees  5  3dly,  That  all  prifoners  were  to  be 
reftored  5  4thly,  That  two  of  the  fultan’s  three  cldell 
fons  were  to  become  hoftages  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  treaty.  On  the  26th,  the  two  princes,  each 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  capaiifoned,  proceed¬ 
ed  Irom  the  fort  to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  camp,  .where 
they  were  received  by  his  lordfliip  with  his  Half.  The 
cldeil,  Abdul  Kallich,  was  about  tenj  the  youngeft, 
Mooza-ud-deen,  about  eight,  >ears  of  age.  The 
princes  were  drefled  in  long  white  muflin  gowns  with 
red  turbans,  richly  adorned  with  pearls.  Educated 
from  infancy  with  the  utmoll  care,  the  fpedators  were 
aftonilhed  to  behold  in  thefe  children  all  the  referve, 
the  politenefs,  and  attention,  of  maturer  years.  The 
kindnefs  with  W’hich  they  w^ere  received  by  the  Britilli 
commander,  appeared  to  afford  them  vifiblc  fatisfac- 
tion.  Some  prefents  were  exchanged  on  both  Tides  ; 
and  the  feene  is  deferibed  by  an  eye-wdtnefs,  Major 
Oirom,  as  highly  interefting.  It  was  the  19th  of 
March  before  the  definitive  treaty  was  finally  adjufled, 
and  delivered  by  the  young  princes  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Cornw^allis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  ha- 
flening  faff  into  feenes  of  unparalleled  importance  and 
adivity.  Thefe  arofe  from  tivo  caufes,  the  ambition'' 
of  the  great  military  powders  of  Europe,  and  the  French 
revolution.  When,  by  a  corruption  of  that  policy 
which  had  once  produced  a  vigilant  attention  to  what 
was  called  the  balance  of  power,  Rufiia  and  Auftria 
had  formed,  as  already  mentioned,  the  new  projedf  of 
extending  their  dominions,  not  by  contending  in  arms, 
as  had  been  the  cuftom  of  former  ages,  againft  nations 
ftrength,  but  by  amicably  dividing  the  weak¬ 
er  ftates  5  and  Prufiia,  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  aggrandifement,  found  it  necelfary  to  concur 
in  their  policy  ;  it  became  evident  that  the  fituation  of 
Europe  muft  fpeedily  undergo  great  changes :  and  there 
was  reafon  to  fear  that  the  mildnefs  of  government, 
which  in  fome  meafure  had  arifen  from  the  facility  of 
935  emigration,  and  of  obtaining  protedfion  in  neighbour- 
The  French  ing  flates,  might  come  to  an  end.  The  French  revo- 
€\o  ution.  which  had  fpeedily  reduced  that  once  potent 

monarchy  to  a  flate  of  complete  debility,  feemed  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  remaining  great  powers  to 
extend  their  fyffem  of  ambition,  by  enabling  them  to 
regard  its  ample  and  fertile  territories  as  a  farther  fub- 
jedl  of  partition. 

In  another  point  of  view,  how^ever,  this  revolution 
had  now  begun  to  appear  an  objedl  of  no  fmall  jealou- 
fy  and  alarm.  1  he  diffinguiflied  place  which  France 
holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  rendered  the  late 
change  of  her  government  an  objecT:  of  univerfal  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  it  now  began  to  be  ferioufly  feared  as  an 
objea  of  imitation.  The  public  difcuffions  ivhich  took 
place  in  her  national  affemblies,  and  in  printed  publi- 
cations,  w^ere  conveyed,  through  the  medium  of  a 
language  alniofl  univerfally  underftood,  to  the  molf  ob- 
feure  corners  of  Europe^  and  kings,  nobles,  and  priefls, 
became  apprehenfive,  that  the  contagion  of  innova¬ 
tion  might  not  terminate  in  the  country  in  which  it 
had  begun.  Hence  a  general  wifli  exified  among 
theie  ruling  claffes  of  fociety,  that  an  effort  fliould 
be  made  to  overwhelm,  before  it  fliould  be  too  late 
VoL.  IV.  Part  IL 
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that  country,  from  which  fo  much  danger  to  eftablifii-  Brltajib 

ed  governments  feemed  to  originate.  It  is  ftill  per- ' - 

haps  too  early,  even  for  the  moll  enlightened  and  un- 
impaffioned  mind,  fo  hr  to  elevate  itfelf  above  the 
current  of  events,  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a  clear 
view  of  the  philofophical  hiflory  of  modern  Europe  } 
and  more  efpecially  of  that  great  convullion,  which 
now  began  to  be  the  hinge  of  all  the  changes  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  this,  and  even  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  93-7 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  during  fix  cen- I^rogreffive 
turies,  the  condition  of  the  human  race  had,  in 
rope,  been  in  a  flate  of  rapid  and  obvious  ameliora- 
tion.  This  quarter  of  the  globe  was  at  one  time 
verned  by  a  barbarous  military  ariflocracy,  that  held 
agriculture  and  every  ufeful  art  in  contempt  ^  or  by  a 
wealthy  and  numerous,  but  illiterate  and  licentious 
prieflhood  5  while  the  body  of  the  people  remained  in 
an  enllaved  condition.  By  the  efforts  of  various 
princes  the  nobles  were  gradually  fubdued.  The  do¬ 
minion  of  law  and  of  order  was  eflablifhed  >  and  the 
body  of  the  people  were  proteaed,  and,  by  means  of 
induflry,  enabled  to  rife  to  the  poffeffion  of  wealth. 
Literature  was  encouraged  among  all  ranks  of  perfons  ; 
and  the  human  charaaer  affumed  a  more  refpeaable 
and  a  happier  afpea.  This  fortunate  progrefs  was  in¬ 
deed  early  diflurbed.  The  new  intelligence  which 
they  had  acquired,  enabled  mankind  to  difeern  the 
vices  which  exifled  in  their  prieflhood,  which  formed 
one  of  the  principal  orders,  poffeffing  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  every  European  community. 

This  clafs  of  men  had  been  rendered  voluptuous  by 
riches,  and  indolent  by  long  poffcflion  of  power  ^  and 
the  ignorance  into  wEich  they  had  fallen,  with  the  fu- 
pcrflitions  which  they  flill  encouraged,  were  now’  be¬ 
held  with  contempt  and  indignation  by  a  populace  that 
were  acquiring  induflry,  riches,  and  knowledge.  Princes 
and  people  in  many  countries  fhared  the  flime  fentiment. 

Some  reforms  were  attempted  >  but  the  clergy  having 
refifled  fuch  changes  as  the  temper  of  mankind  novv 
rendered  neceffary,  a  zeal  for  their  deflrudion  was 
excited,  which  rapidly  diffufed  itfelf  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  from  one  country  to  another,  till  it  embraced  the 
extremities  of  the  Chriflian  world.  Men  were,  how¬ 
ever,  divided  in  their  fentiments  3  and  many  princes 


dreaded  that  the  love  of  change  might  not  flop  fliort 
with  the  extirpation  of  one  great  order  of  the  flate. 
Deffrudtive  wars,  therefore,  took  place,  embittered 
by  religious  zeal,  in  which  one-half  of  Europe  con¬ 
tended  with  ferocity  againfl  the  other.  This  fangui- 
nary  rage,  wEich  divided  not  only  flates  but  private 
families,  gradually  fubfided.  It  was  at  lafl  found,  that 
the  clergy  might  be  reformed,  while  the  prince  and  his 
nobles  retained  their  power.  Nations  once  more  made 
war  from  views  of  policy,  and  religious  quarrels  w’ere 
forgotten. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  the  nations  of  Europe  flill  con¬ 
tinued  their  progrefs  in  improvement  3  and,  as  foon  as 
tranquillity  had  been  reftored  by  the  peace  of  176^, 
this  benevolent  fpirit  ftarted  into  aaion  in  every  quar’ 
ter.  As  tne  kings  of  Europe  had  originally,  by  the 
elevation  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  importance 
and  profpenty  of  the  people,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feu- 
dal  anarchy,  been  the  prime  movers  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  charadler  in  Europe,  fo  at  this 
time  they  continued  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fame  hon 
4  nourable 
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Britain,  nourable  career.  The  value  of  the  raoft  Important  of 
'  "  '  all  arts,  that  of  agriculture,  had  gradually  been  feen. 

The  reafonings  and  experiments  of  philofophers  were 
employed  upon  it ;  and,  in  Pruflia,  Ruflia,  and 
other  countries,  it  was  cherilhed  by  royal  bounty. 
Poland  was  frill  behind  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
There  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  A  feudal  ariftocracy  governed  the  country, 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  were  in  a  Hate  of  flavery. 
Even  there,  however,  it  became  a  fort  of  fadiioii 
among  the  more  enlightened  nobles  to  give  freedom  to 
their  peafants. 

The  mercantile  intereft  advanced  ftill  more  rapidly 
into  importance  in  Europe.  The  pre-eminence  which 
commerce  had  given  to  Great  Britain,  ftimulated  all 
who  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  fofter  and  in- 
creafe  it  by  every  artificial  aid  among  their  owm  fub- 
jcdls.  Manufaflories  w’ere.  eftablilhed  and  fupported 
by  many  of  the  crowned  heads  on  the  continent  j  and 
trading  companies  were  erected,  veiled  with  ample 
immunities,  and  fometimes  alTiftcd  with  great  loans. 
The  pride  of  the  military  nobility  was  pafling  aw’ay. 
They  found  fuccefsful  rivals  for  the  efficient  offices  of 
Bate  in  the  profefTors  of  the  latv.  The  eftablilhment 
of  Handing  armies  rendered  them  of  little  importance 
In  war  ;  and  their  w^ealth,  as  the  great  landholders  of 
Europe,  was  daily  more  and  more  eclipfed  by  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  induftrlous  claffes  j  and  though  titles  of 
honour  lllll  remained,  the  ellimation  in  which  they 
were  held  w'as  much  diminlllied,  in  confequencc  of  the 
attention  univerfally  paid  to  men  of  letters.  Still, 
however,  confiderable  abufes  remained.  In  thofe 
Hates  that  had  refilled  in  former  times  the  Innovations 
produced  by  religious  zeal,  a  wealthy  priellhood  and 
monallic  orders  fllll  exilled.  The  privileges  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  clergy  rendered  taxation  unequal  j 
and  commerce  was  embarraffed  by  rellriftive  laws,  and 
the  privileges  of  old  incorporations.  There  was  there¬ 
fore  much  to  reform  among  the  continental  Hates  of 
Europe  j  but  everywhere  princes  were  feen  taking 
pride  in  helping  forward  this  work  of  reformation.  In 
particular,  the  late  emperor  of  Germany  was  extreme¬ 
ly  eager  to  diHinguiflr  himfelf  in  this  career.  He  abo- 
lIHred  monaHic  eHabliflrments,  emancipated  the  pea¬ 
fants,  abolHhed  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  to  a  very 
great  degree,  and  extended  the  proteftion  of  the  law, 
and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  fubje£ls,  to  that 
unfortunate  people,  the  Jews,  who  had  long. been  ob- 
jefts  of  religious  hatred  and  perfecution.  This  prince, . 
however,  urged  his  projefts  with  a  degree  of  reHlefs- 
nefs  and  Impatience,  which  in  many  InHances  defeated 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  undertaken,  by  not 
giving  lelfure  to  the  fentiraents  of  the  people  to  go 
along  with  him  in  his  innovations. 

Charader  Though  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  fupported  In 

of  the  royal  the  Roman  Catholic  fyllem  of  fuperHition,  yet, 

family  of  upon  the  whole,  they  were  of  a  more  liberal  fplrit 
France.  than  any  other  royal  family  in  Europe,  and  had  given 
greater  encouragement  to  letters,  and  to  every  kind  of 
improvement.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  in 
France,  the  Roman  Catholic  fuperHition  had  become 
contemptible,  and  that  the  delire  for  improving  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  Amplifying  the  arrangements 
of  fociety,  which  was  everywhere  puifued  by  the 
princes  of  Europe,  fliould  here  have  become  extreme¬ 


ly  prevalent.  Unfortunately,  however,  though  the  Britain, 
benevolent  charadler  of  the  reigning  monarch  led  him  *  ■■■— v-— 
to  encourage  fuch  projefts,  yet  his  undecided  and  in- 
atblve  fpirit,  together  with  the  embarraffed  Hate  of  the  > 

finances,  prevented  him  from  taking  the  lead  in  thefe 
changes,  or  from  repreffmg  them  when  inordinately 
purfued  by  others.  In  the  mean  time,  the  example  of 
profperity  enjoyed  under  the  free  conHitution  of  Great 
Britain,  together  with  the  pride  of  having  recently 
contributed  to  the  eHabliffiment  of  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment  in  North  America,  fixed  the  charafter  of 
any  changes  of  a  political  nature,  which  at  this  period 
might  originate  In  France,  from  the  men  of  letters,  the 
army,  or  the  people  at  large.  ^^9 

There  is  a  paffion  of  tire  human  mind,  to  w’hich  phi-  Paffion  for 
lofophers  have  not  hitherto  given  a  name,  which  at  reform,  its- 
times  remains  dormant  for  ages,  but  which, 
kindled  into  afiion,  feldom  fails  to  alter  the  whole 
face  of  fociety.  This  is  the  paffion  or  rage  for  re¬ 
forming  the  w'orld,  or  for  propagating  that,  which  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  fentiment  appears  good  for  the 
human  race,  or  juH  and  right  with  regard  to  fociety 
at  large.  In  the  regions  of  Afia,  under  the  Arabian  pro¬ 
phet,  it  affumed  the  form  of  a  zeal  for  religious  truth,  or 
a  paffion  to  deHroy  every  form  of  idolatry,  and  to  bring 
mankind  to  the  worffilp  of  one  God.  Supported  by 
the  energy  which  this  paffion  infpired,  aftd  the  conta¬ 
gious  frenzy  which  It  communicated,  the  Mahometan 
faith  was  conveyed  from  the  Arabic  gulf  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  the  deferts  of  Tartary  and  of  Africa. 

At  one  time  it  feemed  to  embrace  all  Europe,  invad¬ 
ing  Germany  from  the  caH,  and  advancing  from  the 
fouth  through  Spain  into  the  centre  of  France,  where 
its  career  was  with  difficulty  arreHed  by  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel,  after  a  fanguinary  conflift  of  many  days.  The 
fame  paffion  has.  In  Europe,  at  different  times,  affum¬ 
ed  the  form  of  a  zeal  for  f^reedom  and  of  religious  en- 
thufiahn.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  Pope¬ 
ry,  it  chiefly  appeared  under  the  afpeft  of  a  defire  to 
accompliffi  religious  reform.  In  thofe  countries  which, 
like  England,  were  vigoroufly  governed,  and  where 
the  prince  and  the  people  concurred  in  the  fame  ob- 
je6l,  the  zeal  of  the  multitude  was  reHrained,  and: 
the  reformation  was  not  carried  to  extremes  j  but 
where  the  populace  led  the  way,  as  in  Scotland,  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  other  places,  the  reformation  was  deflru6live 
to  all  ancient  religious  inHitutlons.  When  the  paffion 
for  reform,  after  two  centuries  of  internal  tranquillity, 
was  communicated  to  the  French  nation,  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  princes  of  Europe  and  of  the  citizens  of 
America,  it  affumed  the  Hiape  of  a  zeal  for  freedom,, 
and  religion  was  treated  with  contempt.  The  paffion, 
how-ever,  was  the  fame  that  had  formerly  induced  the 
European  Hates  to  engage  in  fanguinary  wars  for  the 
fupport  or  the  overthrow  of  their  religious  eHabliflt- 
ments.  In  both  cafes,  the  followers  of  the  new'  fedl 
were  filled  with  enthufiaHic  notions  of  their  own  pow’- 
efs  and  their  own  worth,  with  vifionary  fchemes  of 
Imprafllcable  improvement,  and  with  complete  impa¬ 
tience  of  oppofition,  accompanied  with  an  eager  zeal 
for  making  profelytes.  Like  other  focial  paflions,  its 
contagion  rapidly  flew'  from  city  to  city,  and  in  a  lefs 
or  greater  degree  it  extended  to  the  utmoH  limits  of 
Europe.  It  more  particularly  feized  the  minds  of  men 
of  letters,  w'ho  regarded  the  Frenchirevolution,  in  its 
commencement. 
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'Britain,  commencement,  as  their  own  w^ork,  and  as  the  fruit  ble 
of  the  war  which  they  had  long  waged  againft  monadic 
inftitutions,  and  the  exemptions  from  taxes  or  the  public 
burdens  of  the  date,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  privileg¬ 
ed  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  princes  and  the  clergy, 
together  with  perfons  of  high  rank  and  great  opulence, 
were  ferioufly  alarmed  by  the  example  which  France 
had  given  of  diminidiing  the  jrower  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  altar,  and  dedroying  all  privileges  enjoyed  by 
particular  orders  of  men  5  and  they  feared  that  this  fy- 
dem  of  innovation  might  proceed,  as  fome  of  its  wild¬ 
er  votaries  hoped,  to  overturn  the  fafety  of  private 
property,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  no  European  na¬ 
tion  might  be  free  from  its  contagion.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful,  therefore,  that  the  princes  of  Europe  combined 
againd  France  on  this  occafion,  or  that  they  w'ere  fup- 
ported  by  their  clergy  and  their  nobles.  It  remained 
to  be  feen,  however,  what  part  Great  Britain  would 
aft  in  this  important  feene.  Her  church  and  her  ari- 
docracy  were  already  reformed,  and  the  drd  French 
reformers  began  their  career  by  the  avow’ed  Imitation 
of  her  example. 

In  forming  a  political  condltution,  the  vanity  of 
the  French,  which  induced  them  to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fervile  Imitation,  had  unhappily  led 
them  to  differ  in  one  effential  point  from  the  Britldi 
conditution.  Their  legidature  confided  only  of  a  king 
and  a  fingle  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  whereas  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  means  of  a  third  edate,  that  of  the  peerage, 
who  are  naturally  jealous  of  popular  innovation,  laws 
injurious  to  the  royal  prerogative  are  prevented  from 
being  enafted,  without  the  king  being  involved  in  any 
perfonal  difpute  with  the  commons.  But,  in  France, 
the  king  hlmfelf  \vas  laid  under  the  neceffity,  in  fuch 
cafes,  of  preventing  the  paffing  of  the  law,  by  perfo- 
nally  exercifing  a  negative  voice  ;  that  is,  he  w^as  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  unpopular  and  abfiird  fituation  of  oppofing 
his  fingle  judgment  to  the  united  will  of  a  nation,  and 
that  too  in  the  prefent  perilous  and  critical  times,  when 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  fufpefted  of  difliking  a  conditu¬ 
tion,  by  which  his  defpotic  pow'er  was  taken  away. 

Still,  how^ever,  the  reprefentativx  government  of  Bri¬ 
tain  had  radically  been  the  model  on  W'hicli  the  French 
had  proceeded  *,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  ex- 
pefted,  during  any  conted  in  which  they  might  be  in¬ 
volved  with  the  powers  of  the  continent,  that  they 
w'ould  enjoy,  if  not  the  fupport,  at  lead  the  neutrality 
and  favourable  countenance,  of  the  Britldi  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  padion  for  inno¬ 
vation  which  had  feized  the  French  nation,  had,  in 
many  indances,  pro^ceeded  to  very  extravagant  lengths*, 
and  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
London,  that  this  padion  might  communicate  itfelfin  an 
in^ionvenlent  degree  to  Britain,  where,  though  political 
abufes  wxre  comparatively  trlHlng,  and  the  padion  would 
confequently  find  lefs  food  for  its  exertion,  yet  enough 
might  exid  to  kindle  didurbances  and  produce  anxiety. 
Sociayof  In  the  month  of  April  1792,  a  fociety  was  Inditut- 
friendsof  ed  in  London,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  Mr 
the  people.  Prey,  Mr  Baker,  Mr  Whitbread,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Lambton,  Mr  Erfkine,  and  feveral  other  members  of 
parliament,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people.  The  affocla- 
tion  a  {Turned  the  popular  title  o'f  the  friends  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  was  fpeedily  joined  by  feme  very  refp^a- 
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charafters  In  the  commercial  and  literary  world.  Britain. 
Similar  focieties  had,  at  former  periods,  exided  in 
Great  Britain  \  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr  Pitt, 
and  others,  while  they  were  zealous  advocates  for  the 
reform  of  parliament,  had  attended  meetings,  not 
merely  of  perfons  aftlng  in  their  individual  capacity, 
but  what  was  undoubtedly  more  dangerous,  of  perfons 
appearing  as  delegates  of  other  focieties.  At  tlie  pre¬ 
fent  period,  however,  government,  not  without  rea¬ 
fon,  appear  to  have  regarded  any  alTociatioii  of  this 
kind,  as  unufually  dangerous.  The  fociety  had  re- 
folved,  that,  early  in  the  next  fedion,  a  motion  diould 
be  brought  forward  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  the 
reform  of  parliament,  and  that  the  conduft  of  the  bu- 
finefs  diould  be  committed  to  Mr  Grey  and  Mr  Er- 
ikine.  In  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  adb- 
ciatlon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  Mr  Grey  gave  notice 
in  the  houfe,  of  a  motion,  which  next  feffion  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fubmit  to  their  confideration,  for  a  reform  Mr^Grey 
in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people.  Its  necedity,  he  announces 
faid,  had  been  admitted  both  by  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr^^^^donfor 
Fox.  The  times  were  indeed  critical,  and  the  minds  ^ 
of  the  people  agitated,  but  his  objeft  was  to  tranquil-  ^ 
lize  them,  by  removing  every  caufe  of  complaint.  He 
requeded  gentlemen  to  confider  the  quedion  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  hoped,  that  by  the  time  the  motion  was 
brought  forward,  the  fentiments  of  the  people  on  the 
fubjeft  would  be  fully  afeertained. 

Mr  Pitt  rofe  with  uiiufual  vehemence.  He  faid,  he  Oppo^d 
felt  no  difficulty  in  faying,  in  mod  declfive  terms,  that  Mr  Pitt, 
he  objefted  both  to  the  time  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  bufinefs  was  brought  forward.  He  retained  his 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  reform  in  parliament,  if 
it  could  be  obtained  by  a  general  concurrence  ^  but  he 
feared  at  this  moment,  that  if  agi*eed  on  by  that  houfe, 
the  fecurity  of  all  the  bledings  we  enjoyed  would  be 
diaken  to  the  foundation.  The  prefent,  he  alleged, 
was  not  a  time  to  make  hazardous  experiments.  Could 
w^e  forget  what  lelTons  had  been  given  to  the  world 
in  a  few  years  ?  or  could  men  be  fuppoftd  to  regard 
the  fituation  of  this  country  as  in  any  refpeft  unfortu¬ 
nate  when  contraded  with  that  of  others  ?  He  took 
notice  of  the  new  alTociation,  and  the  advertifements  in 
newspapers,  by  which  they  invited  the  public  to  join 
the  dandard  of  reform.  He  faid,  he  faw  with  concern 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded,  united  with  others, 
who  profelTed  not  reform  only,  but  direft  hodility  to  ' 
the  very  form  of  our  government,  who  threatened 
an  extinftion  to  monarchy  and  every  thing  which  pro¬ 
moted  order  and  fubordination  in  a  date. 

Mr  Yox  declared  hrnrfelf  fatisfied  concerning  the 
necedity  of  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation,  but  that  he 
never  entertained  very  fanguine  hope  of  its  accomplidi- 
merit.  He  would  repeat  however  what  he  had  faid 
almod  the  fird  time  he  addreded  that  houfe,  that  the 
greated  innovation  which  could  be  introduced  into  the 
conditution  of  England  was  to  come  to  a  vote  that 
there  (hould  be  no  innovation  in  it.  His  name  did  not 
indeed  appear  in  the  lid  of  the  fociety  for  reform,  be- 
caufe,  though  he  faw  great  abufes,  he  did  not  fee  the 
remedy.  Flad  his  honourable  friend  confulted  him, 
he  fhould  have  hefitated  In  recommending  the  part  he 
had  taken  ;  but  having  taken  it,  he  could  not  fee  why 
the  period  was  improper  for  the  difeuflion.  He  pro- 
fefled  drong  attachment  to  the  Britidi  conditution,  but 
4  M  2  did 
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Britain,  not  regard  this  as  the  only  free  country  In  the 
^  world.  He  noticed  particularly  the  American  ftates 

as  In  the  enjoyment  of  prafllcal  freedom,  and  approved 
of  the  new  conllltutlon  of  Poland.  After  a  tumultuous 
debate,  In  which  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Windham  oppo- 
944  Sheridan  and  Mr  Erfkine,  the  fubje^l  was  dropt. 

Paine^sfe-  In  the  mean  time,  a  variety  of  political  pain- 
cond  part  ofp^igtg 

were  daily  pubiilhed,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
ofMaif  ^  which  was  a  publication  by  Thomas  Paine,  entitled 
the  Rights  of  Man,  part  fecond.”  This  was  a  di- 
re61:  and  mod  iriBammatory  attack  upon  the  ivhole 
Royal^pro-  principles  and  practice  of  the  Britlfli  conftitution.  Ad- 
clamation  miniftration  thought  fit,  on  the  aid  of  May,  to  ilTue  a 
againft  fe-  royal  proclamation  againft  the  publlfliing  and  dlfperf- 
of  fedltlous  writings  ;  exhorting  the  rnagiftrates  to 
vigilance  in  attempting  to  difeover  the  authors  of  fuch 
writings,  and  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom;  and  exhorting  the  people  to  guard  againd 
all  attempts  which  aimed  at  the  fubverdon  of  regular 
government. 

It  Is  not  eafy  to  perceive  what  preclfe  purpofe  go- 
'  vernment  intended  to  ferve  by  this  proclamation.  The 
authors  of  the  fedltlous  publications  alluded  to  did 
not  conceal  themfelvcs,  and  the  publications  were 
openly  fold  without  any  attempt  to  fupprefs  them  by 
profecutioiis.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  tliefe  future  meafures  of  dire(d  hodility 
againd  France,  on  which  government  had  already  refolv- 
ed.  Perhaps  it  was  only  meant  to  roufe  and  counte¬ 
nance,  In  the  friends  of  government,  a  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  propofals  of  innovation  wFich  were  now 
afloat,  or  it  might  be  Intended  in  this  way  to  try  the 
general  feelings  of  parliament  and  of  the  public  upon 
the  fubje£I ;  but  whatever  obje£I  admlnidration  might 
have  in  view  by  this  proclamation,  Its  fird  cffe6I  was  to 
excite  a  general  fpirit  of  political  curiofity,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  public  advertifement  to  the  dangerous  writ¬ 
ings  of  Thomas  Paine  and  others.  In  all  parts  of  the 
idand  multitudes  of  perfons,  who  had  not  hitherto  in¬ 
terrupted  their  ordinary  occupations  to  attend  to  the 
tranfa^Ilons  of  the  continent,  or  the  fpeculative  difeuf- 
lions  which  the  prefent  date  of  France  had  excited, 
%vere  nowfeen  crowding  to  the  drops  of  bookfellers.  In¬ 
quiring  for  the  treatifes,  the  names  or  titles  of  which 
they  knew  not,  againd  which  the  king’s  proclamation 
had  Ifiued.  Every  printing  prefs  in  the  kingdom  was 
occupied,  and  copies  could  fcarcely  be  fupplied  in  fuf- 
£clent  abundance  to  fatlsfy  the  demand. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  an  addrefs  to  his  majedy  being 
moved  by  the  mader  of  the  rolls,  in  confequence  of  the 
proclamation,  he  intimated  that  the  objedf  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  was  Mr  Paine’s  works.  He  read  an  extra£I 
from  one  of  his  pamphlets,  importing  that  all  kings 
were  tyrants,  and  their  fubjedls  daves,  and  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  circulation  of  fuch  publications.  Mr  Grey 
afferted,  that  the  mlnlder,  apprehendve  of  the  effe<£Is  of 
the  alfociation  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  had  concert¬ 
ed  this  meafure  with  an  inddious  view  of  feparating 
thofe  who  had  been  long  connected.  He  pretended 
that  fuch  finider  pra6Iices  w^ere  delighted  In  by  a 
gentleman,  whofe  whole  political  life  was  a  tiflue  of 
incopfidency,  and  who  never  propofed  a  meafure  with¬ 
out  intending  to  delude  his  hearers.  He  faid,  that 
mode  of  proceediog  againd  fcditlous  writings  was  inef¬ 
ficient,  irregular,  and  raifehievous.  If  improper  writ¬ 


ings  were  publlidied,  his  raajedy’s  mlniders  ought  to  Britain, 
have  profecuted  the  authors  or  printers.  Upwards  of 
twelve  months  had  elapfed  lince  the  publications  now 
complained  of  made  their  appearance.  What  could  they 
now  fay  for  themfelves,  or  what  could  the  public  think 
of  the  condu(d:  of  the  miniders  of  tbe  crown,  who  had 
differed  thefe  publications,  which  were  faid  to  be  the 
bane  of  the  public  tranquillity,  to  poifon  the  public  mind 
for  a  whole  year?  He  widied  to  know  what  could  be  the 
motives  that  brought  forw’ard  at  this  time  this  fudden 
diow  of  ardour  to  fubdue  diforder.  Had  It  always  mani- 
feded  Itfelf  in  the  condudf  of  miniders  ?  Was  there  any 
remarkable  aflivity  difplayed  in  preferving  order  in  the 
affair  of  Birmingham,  where  there  had  been  adlual  out¬ 
rage  and  violence  to  the  laws,  to  liberty,  and  order?  Mr 
Fox  difapproved  of  the  proclamation,  becaufe  it  ivas  iu- 
ddious  and  ambiguous,  tending  to  propagate  vague  and 
unnecedary  alarm.  Mr  Pitt  faid  he  was  far  from  im¬ 
puting  any  ill  dedgn  to  the  new  affociation  ;  but  ob- 
ferved  that  it  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  ill- 
difpofed  perfons,  who  under  the  dielter  of  a  rcfpet^able 
body  might  pufh  their  own  dnlder  defigns.  The  plan  of 
the  perfons  to  whom  he  alluded,  was  evidently  to  de- 
droy  the  monarchy,  and  convert  the  kingdom  into  a 
republic.  The  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  agreed  to 
without  a  divifion  ;  and  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  the 
3 id  of  May  a  fimllar  addrefs  was  voted  after  fome 
debate.  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  a  diort  time 
thereafter.  ^^5 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  towards  France  me* 
France  ;  and  the  combination  which  the  kings  of  Eu-  paced 
rope  were  known  to  have  formed  againd  that  country 
was  expelled  fpeedily  to  proceed  to  aftion.  The  king 
of  Sweden  wEo  was  fond  of  w’ar,  and  had  greatly  dlf- 
tinguidied  himfelf  in  his  late  conted  with  Ruffia,  hav¬ 
ing  now  fettled  all  difputes  with  that  date,  offered 
to  lead  in  perfon  the  armies  of  the  combined  powers, 
to  dedroy  in  France  thofe  new  inditutions  and  opinions 
W’hich  threatened  to  fubvert  the  whole  ancient  fydem 
of  public  order  in  Europe.  He  dill  however  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  date  of  extreme  hodility  with  his  difaffec- 
ted  nobles;  and  on  the  l6th  of  March  he  w’as  affaffmat- 
ed  at  a  mafquerade  by  an  enthufiad,  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Ankerdroom,  who  boaded,  when  he  w^as  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  he  had  liberated  his  country  from  a 
tyrant.  In  the  mean  time,  Leopold  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  had  alfo  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Francis  II.  Leopold  had  chofen  to  temporize  with 
France,  but  his  fucceffor  thought  it  unneceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  any  meafures  of  caution.  On  fome  remondrances 
being  made  by  the  French  government  againd  his  per¬ 
mitting  trpops  to  affemble  on  the  frontiers,  he  avowed 
the  concert  of  princes  againd  the  conditution  of  France^ 
and  he  dated  it  to  be  one  cf  the  conditions  neceffary  to 
the  prefcrvatlon  of  peace,  “  That  the  neighbouring 
powers  diouldbave  no  reafon  for  the  apprehenfions  which 
arife  from  the  prefent  weaknefs  of  the^internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  France.”  This  acknowledged  Intention  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  French  nation,  pro¬ 
duced  a  propofal  on  the  part  of  the  French  king  to 
the  national  affembly,  which  was  readily  acceded  to, 
for  declaring  w’ar  againd  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  In  a  Ihort  time  w’ar  was  in  like  manner 
declared  againd  Pruffia  and  Sardinia. 

In  the  mean  while,  though  the  combined  princes 

had 
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Britain,  had  not  probably  as  yet  completely  adjufted  the  Ihares  like  manner,  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  French  re-  Britain. 


they  were  to  receive  of  the  fpoils  of  France  and  Po¬ 
land  •,  yet  that  the  latter  might-  be  retained  in  a  ftate  of 
weaknefs,  and  that  all  traces  of  the  new  principles  which 
were  at  this  time  alarming  the  world,  might  as  far  -as 
poffible  be  obliterated,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  gave  no¬ 
tice  to  the  king  of  Poland  of  her  determination  to  in¬ 
vade  that  Hate  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  for  the 
purpofe  of  overturning  the  new  conititution,  which  had 
been  framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  No 
provilion  had  been  made  by  the  king,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  well-intentioned  but  a  weak  man,  to  refill 


gular  troops  to  fubmit  to  their  legitimate  fovereign. 
He  declared  the  French  magirtrates  refponfible,  on  pain 
of  loling  their  heads  and  eftates,  for  every  diforder 
which  they  ihould  not  have  attempted  to  prevent.  He 
threatened  with  death  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  who  Ihould  dare  to  defend  themfelves  againft  his 
troops,  but  promifed  proteflion  to  thofe  who  Ihould 
fubmit.  He  called  upon  the  city  of  Paris  to  fubmit 
inftantly  to  the  king,  making  perfonally  refponfible, 
on  the  pain  of  lofing  their  heads,  purfuant  to  military 
trials,  all  the  members  of  the  national  affembly,  and 


fuch  a  force.  An  attempt  was  however  made  by  Ko-  the  maglllrates  and  national  guards  of  Paris  •,  threaten- 
fciutko,  a  Polilh  nobleman,  who  had  ferved  under  Ge-  ing  on  the  word  of  the  emperor  and  king,  that  if  the 
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neral  Walhington  in  America,  to  defend  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country.  Some  battles  were  fought,  but 
the  Ruffians  continued  to  make  progrefs  5  and  on  the 
23d  of  July,  the  king,  defpairing  of  the  refult  of  the 
conteft,  fubmltted  without  referve  to  Ruflia,  and  con- 
fented  to  the  relloration  of  the  old  conllitution  with  all 
its  weaknefs  and  anarchy.  When  this  event  took  place, 


palace  of  the  Thuilleries  Ihould  be  forced  or  infulted, 
or  the  leaft  outrage  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family  of  France,  or  if  they  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  in  fafety  and  fet  at  liberty,  to  inflidl  the 
moll  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  avenging  punifh- 
ments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  exe¬ 
cution,  and  expofing  it  to  total  deftruftion  :  Lallly,  It 


coniiderable  numbers  of  perfons  in  Britain  were  pro-  tvas  declared  that  no  other  laws  could  be  acknowledg- 
moting  a  fubfcription  of  fums  of  money  to  affiil  the  ed  in  France,  excepting  thole  derived  from  the  king 
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Poles  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Poland  was  fufficient  to  have  enabled  it  to  re¬ 
fill  the  power  of  Ruffia  j  but  the  people  at  large  were 
Hill  the  property  of  the  nobles,  and  confequently  illite¬ 
rate,  and  incapable  of  exerting  themfelves  with  that 
union  which  Is  neceffary  to  a  great  national  effort. 

While  the  combined  princes  were  thus  fuccefsfiil  In 
the  north,  a  very  different  train  of  events  awaited  them 
in  France.  The  French  king  and  his  miniftry  diredled 
the  Aullrian  Netherlands  to  be  invaded,  but  the  obje£l 
was  accompliihed  in  an  unlkilful  manner.  Four  dif- 
tind  detachments,  under  Fayette  and  other  generals, 
were  direded  to  enter  that  country  at  different  points. 
They  made  fome  progrefs  j  but  their  raw  tro  ps  were 
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when  at  full  liberty  j  he  was  therefore  invited  to  come 
to  fome  frontier  town,  where  he  might  provide  for  the 
relloration  of  order,  and  the  regular  adminillration  of 
his  kingdom.  949 

This  fatal  manifello  was  no  fooner  publllhed,  than  allC*"^®" 
France  was  in  commotion.  The  infolent  language  held 
in  it  by  two  foreign  powers,  one  of  which,  Aullria,-  e  ^uke^ 
had  for  ages  been  regarded  with  hereditary  hollility,  '  ruuf- 
wounded  the  national  pride  and  patriotic  fpirit  of  wick’s  ma- 
every  Frenchman.  Many  who  were  the  enemies 
the  revolution,  could  not  brook  an  attack  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  Independence  *,  and  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  had 
been  enthufiallic  promoters  of  freedom  was  kindled  into 
,  ^  ^  frenzy.  From  aU  quarters  of  the  country,  multitudes 

fpeedily  repulfed  by  the  difciplined  armies  of  Aullria,  hallened  to  the  frontiers,  to  lhare  the  danger  of  pro- 
ivhich  afterwards  advanced  with  coniiderable  force,  telling  the  independence  of  their  country.  Unhappily 
At  lengthy  Pruffia  and  Aullria,  who  had  undertaken  for  the  monarch,  Louis  XVI.  the  enemies  of  the  na- 
the  extin£llon  of  the  revolution  in  France,  had  com-  tion  had  loudly  declared  themfelves  to  be  his  friends, 
pleted  their  preparations,  and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  the  relloration  of  his  abfolute  power  was  made  the 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  combined  armies  excufe  for  a  holtile  invafion.  The  king,  therefore, 
tvhich  were  to  enter  that  country.  In  a  long  manifello  and  all  who  were  attached  to  him,  became  objefts  of 
ilTued  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  they  public  jealoufy.  A  very  fmall  republican  party  had 
thought  it  neceffary  to  difclaim  all  views  of  aggrandife-  previouily  exiiled  j  every  hour  now  procured  to  it  an 
ment,  or  interference  in  the  internal  adminillration  of  acceffion  of  ftrength,  as  it  appeared  dangerous  to  in- 
France  but  declared  themfelveB  refolved  to  re-eftablilh  trull  the  national  defence  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
in  that  country  public  fecurity,  with  the  ancient  order  He  was,  therefore,  dethroned  on  the  i  oth  of  Auguff.  A 
of  things,  and  to  protefl  the  perfons  and  property  of  ^  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the  capital  foon  became  the 
all  loyal  fubjeds.  They  threatened  to  punilli  in  a  feene  of  a  fanguinary  maffacre  of  thofe  perfons  who  had 
llrildng  manner,  and  to  give  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  been  imprifoned  on  fufpicion  of  adhering  to  his  caufe. 
moll  dreadful  and  terrible  juilice,  if  the  lead  infult  The  duke  of  Brunfwick  was,  in  the  mean  time,  Duk^f 
ffiould  be  offered  to  the  king,  the  queen,  or  the  royal  advancing  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  combined  •  >  i  wick 
family.  ^  The  duk-  of  Brunfwick  alfo  iflued  a  manifef-  armies.  Verdun  and  Lbngwy  furre  idered  to  his  arms'^^tc!^ 
to,  in  his  own  name,  on  the  27th  of  July,  at  Coblentz  In  the  end  of  Augull,  and  he  gradually  advanced 
his  head  quarters,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  two  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  He  had  been  op- 
allied  courts  had  no  Intention  to  make  conquells  from  pofed,  however,  at  every  Hep  of  his  progrefs  j  the  people 
France  5  that  they  meant  merely  to  deliver  the  king  of  the  country  removed  aU  kinds  of  provilions  from  the 
and  royal  family  from  captivity,  and  to  rellore  his  au-  courfe  of  his  march,  while  the  French  army  under 
thorlty.  The  duke  promifed  protedion  to  all  who  Dumourier  was  well  fupplied.  At  lail,  as  the  French 
Ihould  fubmit  to  the  king.  ^  He  required  the  national  daily  acquired  difcipline.  General  Kelle’rman  was  able 
guards  to  proted  the  public  fafety  till  farther  orders,  to  fullain,  with  16,300  men,  an  attack  of  14  hours  by 
and  threatened  to  treat  fuch  of  them  as  Ihould  refill  a  fuperior  force.  The  combined  army  fuffeved  by  dif- 
hira  in  arms  as  rebels  to  their  king.  He  required,  in  "  eafe,  while  their  adverfaries  were  rapidly  augmenting 
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In  numbers  and  In  courage,  fo  that  it  became  not  a 
*  little  dangerous  to  attempt  to  advance  to  the  capital, 
r  'llie  king  of  Prulha  was  perfoiially  prefent  with 
the  combined  army.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
policy  of  that  prince,  or  of  his  cabinet.  He  had 
relifted  the  combination  of  Ruftia  and  Auftria  to  ac- 
complifli  their  own  aggrandifement  by  dividing  the 
territories  of  the  Turks,  and  he  had  given  counte¬ 
nance  to  tlie  new  Poliih  conftitution,  to  form  a  bar¬ 
rier  againft  Ruftia,  Being  deferred  in  his  views  by 
Britain  upon  the  queftion  concerning  Oczakow,  and 
finding  France  unable  to  give  him  any  fupport,  he  had 
found  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  the  views  of  ^he  two 
imperial  courts  y  but  he  appears  by  no  means  to  have 
regretted  the  difcovery  which  he  now  made,  that 
France  was  by  no  means  in  the  proftrate  ftate  to  which 
it  had  been  fuppofed  to  be  reduced  j  that  ftie  was 
capable  of  relifting  an  invafion,  and  was  likely  foon  to 
refiime  her  place  among  the  European  powers,  and 
confequently,  according  to  her  ancient  policy,  to  give 
countenance  and  protection  to  PrufTia,  and  to  reprefs 
the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  It  may  be 
farther  remarked,  that  in  confequence  of  PruftTia  be¬ 
ing  a  Proteftant  ftate,  and  of  the  philofophlcal  notions 
that  had  been  diffufed  by  the  former  monarch,  Fre¬ 
derick  II.  many  of  the  Pruftian  courtiers  and  military 
officers  were  not  unfavourable  to  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  French  revolution,  particularly  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Neither  was  Pruf- 
fia  very  jealous  of  political  reforms,  as  it  had  countenan¬ 
ced  the  eftablilhment  of  a  free  conftitution  in  Poland, 
to  aftift  him  in  refilling  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  Ruffia. 

A  retreat  was  begun  by  the  combined  armies, 
without  any  very  defperate  attempt  being  made  to 
force  the  French  to  a  general  engagement,  or  to  pe¬ 
netrate  farther  into  their  country ;  10  that  fome  fufpi- 
cions  were  at  this  time  entertained,  by  dlfceriiing  men, 
that  France  would  not  have  much  to  dread  from  the 
obftlnate  hoftllity  of  the  king  of  PrulTia.  He  proba¬ 
bly  wiftied  to  allow  the  new  republic  another  winter, 
^vithin  which  to  eftablifti  a  government  for  themfelves. 
If  they  fucceeded  in  their  objeCl,  he  would  be  fafe 
againft  the  future  ambition  of  Ruftia  and  Auftria,  If 
they  failed  to  acquire  fufticient  energy  to  defend  them¬ 
felves,  he  could  return  during  the  following  fummer, 
to  take  his  fliare  of  their  fpoils.  After  his  retreat, 
the  French,  with  wonderful  adlivity,  commenced  of- 
fenlive  operations.  General  Cuftine  took  Mentz  in 
06lober.  In  the  fame  month  Dumourier  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Jemappe,  in  which  the  Auftrlans 
were  beaten;  and,  as  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II.  truft- 
Ing  to  his  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  had 
demollflied  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  excepting  Luxembotirg  and  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  the  whole  of  that  country,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Holland,  now  fuddenly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

At  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  a  new  Invention 
in  the  art  of  war,  that  of  flying-artillery,  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  put  in  praflice  by  the  French  army. 
Like  all  other  contrivances  in  the  art  of  war,  it  de¬ 
rived  much  weight  from  its  novelty  ;  and  as  fuccefs  in 
this  terrible  art  depends  greatly  upon  Influencing  the 
paflions  of  mankind,  by  ftriking  terror  by  what  is  un- 
knowji,  or  infpiring  hope  and  confidence  in  confe* 
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quence  of  any  netv  device,  this  Invention,  at  die  period  ^ 
alluded  to,  made  much  noife  in  Europe.  The  French 
boafted  greatly  of  the  fuperiority  which  they  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  it,  and  this  boaft  was  no  doubt  of  fome 
ufe  to  their  enterprifes.  The  invention  itfelf  is  under- 
flood  to  have  been  made  a  Ihort  time  before  the  battle 
of  Jemappe,  by  the  late  Mr  John  Anderfon,  profeflbr 
of  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow^  He 
is  faid  to  have  informed  his  friends  in  Scotland,  that  he 
offered  the  contrivance  originally  to  the  Eritifti  govern¬ 
ment,  at  leaft  to  fome  perfons  conneded  with  admini- 
ftration  for  the  time,  but  that  it  was  negle6ted  by  them. 

Being  a  man  of  an  irritable  temper,  he  was  greatly  en¬ 
raged  by  this  negle6l,  and  Inftantly  wxnt  over  to  France, 
where  he  communicated  his  contrivance  to  M.  de  la 
Fayette.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  different  recep¬ 
tion.  His  experiments  having  been  repeated  by  a 
committee  of  French  engineers,  the  importance  of  the 
invention  was  inftantly  difeemed ;  he  was  careffed^  by 
the  moft  dlftingulftied  perfons  in  the  French  capital, 
and  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  of 
his  age.  He  was  feen  looking  from  a  window  with 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  on  the  day  that  the  king  was 
brought  back  to  Paris  after  his  unfortunate  flight  to 
the  frontiers.  His  vanity  appears  to  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  attention  which,  on  this  and  other 
occafions,  he  received  ;  and  he  remained  during  life 
an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  French  revolutionary 
leaders.  In  the  mean  time,  that  people  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  invention,  which  on  fome  occafions  pro¬ 
ved  very  fatal  to  their  enemies  ;  and  the  ufe  of  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  only  borrowed  from  them  by 
the  Brltifti  army  at  a  future  period. 

After  the  vidlory  of  Jemappe,  the  government  of  the  Proceeding^ 
new  French  republic,  to  conciliate  the  Inhabitants  of the 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  publhhed  a  refolution 
open  the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  (which  for 
fome  centuries  had  been  kept  fhut  up  by  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Dutch),  and  thereby  to  revive  the  trade  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  anciently  one  of  the  firft  commercial  cities  in 
Europe.  At  the  fame  time  to  counteraft,  if  poftible, 
the  combination  of  princes  which  had  been  formed 
againft  them,  and  which  was  now  rapidly  extending 
itfelf  to  every  court  in  Europe,  the  new  French  con¬ 
vention  (or  reprefentatlve  body  which  had  been  ele61- 
ed  after  the  depofition  of  the  king)  eagerly  endeavour, 
ed  to  reprelcnt  their  own  caufe  as  the  caule  of  man¬ 
kind,  or  of  the  people  at  large  in  every  country,  in 
oppofitlon  to  that  of  their  princes  or  hereditary  rulers, 

■whom  they  denominated  defpots  and  tyrants.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  the  convention  paffed  a  decree,  de¬ 
claring,  that  they  would  give  affiftance,  by  their  armies, 
to  every  people  that  ftiould  attempt  to  eftabliih  a  free 
government  for  themfelves,  Xhe  fame  convention,  tw'O 
months  thereafter,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  ordered  their 
imprifoned  monarch  to  be  put  to  death  on  an  accufa- 
tlon  that  he  had  betrayed  the  caufe  of  the  nation. 

The  important  tranfaaions  which  were  taking  place  Kffeae  of 
on  the  continent  could  not  fail  to  produce^  a  powerful 
effeft  upon  the  Britlfh  nation,  where  the  minds  of  tranfaaions 
as  already  remarked,  had  been  direfted  in  fo  particu-  Britain, 
lar  a  manner  to  political  queftions  by  the  late^  royal 
proclamation.  According  to  the  different  fentlments 
of  men,  they  perufed  with  terror,  or  with  fatisfadion, 

the  duke  of  Brunfwlck’s  manifefto.  Men  of  a  patri¬ 
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Britain,  otic  chara£ler,  however,  whatever  their  political  opi-  prefervatlon  ot*  public  tranquillitv. 
nions  might  be,  were  in  general  not  diflatisfied  to  fee 
amidil 
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a  nation  capable,  amidil  the  utmoft  public  confuiion, 
of  repelling  an  Invafioii  bv  the  bell  difcipllned  armies, 
conducted  by  the  moll  experienced  commanders,  in 
Europe.  The  horrid  maflacres,  however,  which  took 
place  in  September,  together  with  the  treatment  of  the 
royal  family,  excited  very  different  fentiments,  as  exhi¬ 
biting  an  inllance  of  unparalleled  barbarity  and  ufelefs 
bloodflied.  In  confequence  of  the  political  publications 
which,  by  the  monthsof  Augufland  September,  had  been 
univerfally  read,  the  whole  Britilh  nation  was  in  a  moll 
agitated  Hate.  In  all  companies,  political  quelllons  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  monarchical  and  republican 
government,  together  with  the  propriety  of  a  reform 
in  the  Brltifh  houfe  of  commons,  formed  the  foie  fub- 
je£ls  of  converfation.  Perfons  of  every  rank  and  fex 
entered  into  thefe  difculTions  with  lingular  eagernefs. 
the  nation.  In  general,  at  the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  very 
few  had  any  idea  that  a  republican  government  W’ould 
•  be  found  praifficable  in  France.  With  regard  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  enjoyed  a  found  admlnillration  of  jullice, 
and  much  Internal  profperity,  no  change  feemed  necef- 
fary.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  French  gained  vic¬ 
tories,  a  republican  government  feemed  lefs  impra61ica- 
ble  in  fuch  a  country  j  and,  in  proportion  as  the  fub- 
je61  of  political  abufes  was  canvaffed,  new  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  Hate  of  government  in  Britain  began  to 
be  entertained. — The  difgraceful  feenes  of  tumult  and 
notorious  corruption  which  had  occurred  in  borough 
eleiffions,  the  inattention  of  parliament  during  late 
years  to  the  petitions  prefented  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Have -trade,  or  motions  made  upon  other  popular  topics, 
and  lall  of  all,  the  memory  of  the  coalition,  and  the 
reproach  under  which  the  houfe  of  commons  ever  fince 
that  time  had  fallen.  Induced  many  perfons  to  think  a 
reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  abfolutely 
neceffary.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
when  its  attention  is  completely  occupied  on  any  fub- 
je61,  to  proceed  to  extremes,  new  notions  were  daily 
broached  at  home,  or  imported  from  the  volcanic  re¬ 
gion  of  France  ;  one  notion,  in  particular,  w^as  extremely 
prevalent,  that  of  the  boundlefs  perfe611bility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  is  fo  true  in  theory,  but  fo  falfe  in  fadl; 
which,  in  the  hands  of  providence  feems  to  be  gradually 
and  furely  going  forw'ard,  but  which  has  never  failed  to 
cover  with  confufion  all  thofe  whohave  hlthertoattempt- 
ed  to  a61  upon  it  as  a  prefent  and  exilling  reality..  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  how’ever,  when  fo  many  novelties 
were  afloat,  this  notion  gained  lingular  favour..  Men 
of  fcience  or  benevolence,  who- judged  of  others  from 
the  reiElitude  of  their  own  intentions  ;  men  of  ardent 
imaginations,  w^ho  believed  every  thing  prafllcable  to 
their  unbounded  zeal  5  together  wdth  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Im- 
perfedlions  of  the  human  charaiHer, — all  imagined,  that 
the  period  w’as  arrived  when  mankind,  become  rational 
and  jutl,  were  no  longer  to  engage  in  fanguinary  wars 
of  ambition  ;  w^hen  good  fenfe  alone  w’as  to  rule  the 
wmrld  y  and  w'hen  the  public  bufinefs  of  fociety,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  admiiiillerlng  jufllce  atid 
con{lru61ing  high  roads  and  harbours,  might  be  con- 
dueled  wuth  little  trouble,  and  without  the  ellablifli- 
ment  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  different  ranks  and 
orders  of  men,  or  the  difplay  of  military  force  for. the 
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were  extremely  favourable  to  the  common  people,  they  ' 
entered  into  them  wnth  much  eagernefs,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  them  a  greater  appearance  of  pra^i- 
cability.  A  fort  of  general  delirium  upon  political 
fubjedls  prevailed,  and  mankind  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  greateft  changes  in  the  order  of  fociety  might 
be  accomplifhed  with  facility  and  fafety. 

Befides  the  fociety  called  the  Trlends  of  the  People^  Political 
other  affociations  of  lefs  diftinguiflied  perfons,  called 
the  Cunfntutional  a7:d  Correfponding  Societies^  w*ere 
eftabliflied  in  London  j  and  during  the  harveft,  fccieties 
afluming  the  name  of  that  of  Friends  of  the  People, 
w^ere  eftabliflied  in  all  towms  and  villages  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  accomplifliing- 
a  reform  in  parliament.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  chara£ler  of  the  French  nation  began  to  difplay 
itfelf,  in  the  fanguinary  nature  of  their  revolution,  and 
the  extravagant  projeCls  and  fentiments  which  they 
publiflied,  perlons  of  rank  and  property,  as  w-ell  as 
thofe  of  a  mild  and  moderate  difpofition  in  Britain,  be¬ 
came  greatly  alarmed  left  fomething  ftmilar  ftiould 
occur  in  this  country.  In  the  month  of  November  an 
aftociation  w’^as  inftituted  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  in  London,  by  Mr  Reeves,  the  chief  juftice  of 
Newfoundland,  and  other  gentlemen  conne^ed  wdth 
adminiftration  *,  the  avowed  purpofe  of  which  was  the 
proteiftion  of  liberty  and  property,  agalnft  the  attempts  • 
of  republicans  and  levellers.  Similar  affociations  for 
the  fupport  of  government  w^ere  Inftituted  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  country. 

Thefe  laft  included.  In  the  courfe  of  the  winter  and 
fucceeding  fpring,  almoft  all  perfons  of  property  In 
the  Ifland,  befldes  great  numbers  of  others  who,  from  a 
fplrlt  of  timidity,  or  the  deflre  of  appearing  the  friends 
of  the  exilling  government,  thought  fit  to  join  them, 
fo  that  In  point  both  of  number  or  wealth  it  appeared^ 
that,  comparatively,  very  few  had  formed  a  refolution 
to  avow  a  defire  of  Innovation  at  this  period.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  literature  generally  diffufed  among  tha 
common  people  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  new  notions  then-  afloat,  which  their  rank 
and  fituation  in  fociety  induced  them  to  regard  with 
favour,  it  was  found  very  eafy  to  quiet  the  general 
ferment;  becaufe  the  fame  literature  enabled  them,, 
by  the  perufal  of  newfpapers  and  pamphlets,  to  fee  the 
univerfal  combination  of  perfons  of  rank  and  property 
that  w'as  formed  agalnft  the  opinions  wLich  had  recent¬ 
ly  gone  abroad.  „ 

Parliament  was  affembled  on  the  13th  of  December  Parliament 
1792.  The  fpeech  from  the  throne  intimated,  that  aU'embled 
his  majefty  had  judged  it  neceffary  to  embody  a- part 
of  the  militia,  and  to  affemble  parliament  previous  to 
the  time  fixed  for  that  purpofe.  It  Hated;  as  the  caufes 
of  thefe  meafures,  the  feditlous  pratftices  w'hich  had  been  Speech 
difeovered,  and  the  fpirit  of  tumult  and  diforder  fliown  i'rom\h^ 
in  adls  of  riot  and  infurre61ion,  w  hich  required  the  throne, 
Interpofitlon  of  a  military  force  in  fupport  of  the  civil 
maglfti  ate.  The  Induftry,  it  added,  employed  to  ex¬ 
cite  difeontent  on  various  pretexts,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  proceed  from  a 
defign  to  attempt  the  deftru61ion  of  our-  happy  confti- 
tution,  and  the  fubverfion  of  all  order  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  this  defign  had  evidently  been  purfued 
in  connexion  and  concert  with  perfons  in  foreign 

countries. 
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countries.  His  majefty  afferted,  tliat  he  had  carefully 
obferved  a  ftri(^  neutrality  in  the  prefent  war  on  the 
continent,  and  bad  uniformly  abflained  from  any  in¬ 
terference  with  refpeft  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France  5 
but  that  It  was  impoflible  for  him  to  fee,  without  the 
moft  ferious  unealinefs,  the  ftrong  and  Increafing  In¬ 
dications  which  had  appeared  there  of  an  intention  to 
excite  difturbances  in  other  countries,  to  difregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  purfue  views  of  con- 
quefl  and  aggrandifement,  as  wxll  as  to  adopt  tow^ards 
his  allies,  the  ftates  general,  meafures  w’hlcli  w^ere 
neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  natfons,  nor  to  the 
pofitive  ftipulations  of  exiftlng  treaties.  Under  all  thefe 
circumftances  he  felt  it  his  indifpenfable  duty  to  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  means  of  prevention  and  Internal  de¬ 
fence  with  wdiich  he  was  intrufted  by  law ;  and 
thought  it  right  to  take  fome  fteps  for  making  fome 
augmentation  of  his  naval  and  military  force,  being 
perfuaded,  that  thefe  exertions  were  neceffary  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  and  w^ere  beft  calculated  both  to 
t  maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  preferve  the  blef- 

fings  of  peace. 

Debate  on  addrefs.  In  confcquence  of  the  fpeech  from  the 

the  king’s  throne,  having  been  moved,  as  ufual,  in  the  houfe  of 
fpeech.  commons.  Lord  Wycombe  oppofed  it.  He  faid  the 
fpeech  calumniated  the  people  of  England',  that  no 
infurre6lion  exifted  j  that  the  kingdom  was  on  the  con¬ 
trary  overflowing  wdth  loyalty ;  that  fpeculative  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  had  always  been  agitated  under  the  free 
conftitution  of  Britain  *,  and  that  the  perfons  thought 
moft  difaffefled,  wdflied  to  reform  that  conflitution.  He 
apprehended  we  had  no  juft  caufe  of  war  at  prefent ; 
for  he  confidered  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  or  even 
the  proteftlon  of  the  ftadtholder’s  privileges,  as  no  fuf- 
ftcient  juftlfication  of  fuch  a  meafure.  Mr  Fox  faid, 
that  the  prefent  was  the  moft  momentous  crifis,  not 
only  that  he  had  ever  known,  but  that  he  had  ever 
read  of  in  the  hlftory  of  this  country,  and  thaUon  the 
condu(ft:  of  parliament,  depended  not  merely  the  fate 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  but  of  doftrines  which  go 
to  the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  all  human  kind. 
He  alleged,  that  there  was  not  one  fadl  alferted  in  his 
majefty’s  fpeech,  wdiich  was  not  falfe.  He  denied  the 
exiftence  of  an  infurreflion  •,  remarking  that  though  the 
fallors  at  Shields,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places,  had 
entered  into  riots  for  an  increafe  of  ■vvages,  nobody 
had  alleged  that  they  had  any  political  objeft  in  view. 
He  juftified  the  joy  which  many  perfons  had  expreffed, 
on  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  ;  and 
aflerted,  that  this  did  not  imply,  in  the  minds  of  fuch 
perfons,  the  exiftence  of  a  diflike  to  the  Britifh  confti- 
tution.  One  extreme,  faid  he,  naturally  leads  to  an¬ 
other  ;  thofe  w’ho  dread  republlcanifm,  fly  for  fhelter 
to  the  crown;  thofe  w^ho  defire  reform,  and  are  calum¬ 
niated,  are  driven  by  defpair  to  republicanifm,  and 
this,  faid  he,  is  the  evil  that  I  dread  ;  thefe  are  the  ex¬ 
tremes  into  which  thefe  violent  agitations  hurry  the 
people,  to  the  gradual  decreafe  of  that  middle  order 
of  men,  who  dread  as  much  republicanifm  on  the  one 
hand,  as  they  do  defpotifm  on  the  other.  He  deferi- 
bed  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  as  a  fraud,  intend¬ 
ed  to  induce  the  people  to  believe,  that  great  caufe  of 
alarm  exifted,  and  thereby  to  bring  them  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  government.  He  treat- 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  as  no  juft  caufe  of 
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war,  and  faid,  he  did  not  b(  lie ve  that  it  would  ever  Britaii?, ' 
be  the  real  caufe,  though  it  might  be  the  pretext.  He 
faid,  that  fuch  a  war  W'ould  undoubtedly  aid  the  object 
of  republicans  and  levellers;  and  recommended  the  re¬ 
moval  of  acknowledged  grievances,  as  the  certain  means 
of  appeafing  difeontents  among  the  people*  He,  there¬ 
fore,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  addrefs,  wLich  Am¬ 
ply  pledged  the  houfe,  to  make  Inquiry  into  the  fafts 
ftated  In  his  majefty’s  fpeech. 

Mr  Windham  now  deferted  the  oppofition,  and 
joined  adminiftratlon,  in  contending  that  great  danger 
to  the  conftitution  exifted.  He  declared  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  march  of  the  combined  armies  into  France, 
becaufe  he  believed  their  motives  to  be  good.  Mr 
Dundas  aflerted,  that  under  the  pretext  for  reform,  the 
example  of  France  had  been  held  out  for  imitation  to 
the  people  of  this  country ;  that  the  obje61:  of  the 
French  evidently  w^as  the  aggrandifement  of  their  do¬ 
minions.  He  faid  the  interefts  and  honour  of  this  coun- 
try,  required  that  we  fliould  prote6l  Holland,  in  the  ^ 
right  of  keeping  the  Scheldt  fhut,  and  thereby  con-  • 
vince  it,  that  it  was  happier  to  be  conne^led  with 
Great  Britain,  than  with  France.  He  took  notice  of 
the  invafion  of  Poland,  that  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  debate  ;  and  faid,  that  if  there  had  not  been  fuch 
a  divlfion  in  that  houfe,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  RuflTian 
war,  Poland  w^ould  have  efcaped  her  prefent  fate.  Mr 
Sheridan  denied  the  exiftence  of  any  juft  caufe  of  a- 
larm,  and  faid,  that  he  fhould  vote  that  Englifti  mlni- 
fter  to  be  impeached  who  fhould  enter  into  a  -war,  for 
the  purpofe  of  re-eftabliftilng  the  former  defpotifm  in 
France,  or  fhould  dare,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  to  fpend  one 
guinea,  or  flied  one  drop  of  blood. 

From  the  commencement  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftra-  Great  de- 
tion,  a  confiderable  number  of  members  of  parliament,  fertion  from 
the  remnant  of  the  coalition,  had  remained  in  o 
to  his  meafures.  At  this  time,  how^ever,  in  confequence 
of  the  alarm  which  had  diflFufed  itfelf  among  perfons 
of  high  rank,  and  perhaps  alfo  in  confequence  of  a 
plaufible  excufe  being  found  for  deferring  a  frultlefs 
and  unprofitable  oppofition,  of  which  they  were  weary, 
a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  party  hitherto 
hoftile  to  adminiftratlon,  now' joined  in  fupporting  thofe 
meafures  w’hich  they  perceived  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
executive  pow'er.  On  a  divifion  there  appeared  for 
the  addrefs  290  ;  for  the  amendment  50.  On  the  fol- 
low'lng  day,  when  the  addrefs  was  reported  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  it,  Mr  Fox  moved  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  a  war. 

He  remarked,  that  fome  gentlemen  had  faid,  that  mi- 
nlfters  ought  fooner  to  have  taken  the  alarm,  and 
fooner  interpofed  to  guard  againfl;  the  ambitious  de- 
figns  of  France.  He  alfo  thought,  that  they  ouglt  to 
have  armed  fooner,  but  not  for  the  purpofe  of  joining 
the  general  confederacy  againft  France,  but  of  counter- 
afting  it.  They  fliould  have  armed,  the  inftant  they 
heard  that  the  tw'o  great  military  powders  of  Germany 
had  confederated,  and  refolved  to  enter  France  ;  they 
(hould  have  oppofed  any  fuch  invafion,  becaufe  it  muft 
have  been  produflive  of  great  injury  to  Britain,  and 
to  the  other  ftates  of  Europe,  had  it  been  attended 
with  fuccefs.  He  faid,  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  ag¬ 
grandifement  of  France,  but  in  oppofiug  it,  he  w'ould 
take  care  to  have  juftice  on  his  fide.  Had  he  been 
minifter  when  Prulfia  and  Auftria  refolved  to  invade 

that 
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‘Britain,  tliat  country,  he  would  hav^e  told  thofe  powers  they 
had  no  right  to  enter  France.  Had  this  been  done, 
the  Englifli  muft  4iave  acquired  fuch  an  induence  in 
the  councils  of  that  nation,  as  would  have  completely 
prevented  any  attack  upon  Holland.  He  contended, 
that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  mutual  jealoulies  of  Auftria 
and  Pruflia  would  render  them  unlteady  allies  ;  nor 
was  Holland  to  be  trufted,  on  account  of  the  exigence 
of  a  ftrong  party,  hoftile  to  the  fladtholder.  Mr  Burke 
compared  the  new  French  republic  to  the  fyllem  of 
Mahomet,  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  a 
fword  in  the  other,  held  out  the  former  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  mankind,  which  the  latter  compelled  them  to 
adopt  as  their  creed  ;  and  alTerted,  that  the  two  ftates 
of  France  and  Britain  might  already  be  conlidered  as 
actually  in  a  ftate  of  war.  Mr  Dundas  defended  admi- 
niftration  for  not  having  mediated  on  the  invafion  of 
France  by  Auftila  and  Pruflia.  Fie  admitted,  that  the 
fuccefles  of  the  French  had  been  incredibly  great  j  but 
he  noticed  the  emptinefs  of  Dumourier’s  military  cheft, 
and  the  expences  daily  increaflng  ;  comparing  them 
with  the  fituation  of  this  country,  and  pronouncing  con¬ 
fidently  that  the  war  muft  be  fuccefsFul  and  glorious. 
Mr  Fox^s  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divifion. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  fimilar  debates  took  place  up¬ 
on  the  addrefs,  and  oppofltion  experienced  a  flmllar 
defertion  of  a  part  of  its  members.  The  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  Lord  Rawdon,  (fince 
earl  of  Moira),  and  Earl  Stanhope,  declared  themfelves 
averfe  to  war  j  while  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Stormont, 
the  marquis  of  Townfliend,  and  others,  fupported  the 
fentlments  exprefled  in  the  king’s  fpeech. 

After  the  French  king  had  been  dethroned,  Earl 
Gower  the  Britifli  anibaflador  was  recalled  ;  but  the 
9^2  JAench  ambalTador,  M.  Chauvelln,  flill  continued  to 
IMr  Fox’s  refide  in  London.  On  the  15th  of  December,  Mr  Fox 
^earwlth  ^  mlnlfter  fhould  be  fent  to  Paris,  to  treat 

-^he  French.  provifioiial  executive  government  of  France. 

He  declared,  that  by  this  motion,  he  meant  not  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  conduft  of  the  French  government,  but 
Amply  to  record  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  true 
policy  of  every  nation  to  treat  with  the  exifting  govern¬ 
ment  of  every  other  nation,  with  which  it  had  relative 
iiitcrefts,  without  regarding  how'  that  government  was 
conftituted.  He  faid,  we  could  have  no  flronger  ob- 
jeftion  to  the  exifting  government  of  France,  than  to 
the  government  of  Algiers  and  Morocco,  where  we 
have  confuls.  This  motion  gave  rife  to  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  debate,  in  wEich  the  prefent  oppofltion  were  ac- 
cufed  of  wilhing  to  encourage  dlfcontent  and  fedition, 
and  were  defended  by  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Grey,  and 
Colonel  Tarleton.  Mr  Jenkinfon  enlarged  on  the 
flouriftiing  ft  ate  of  our  finances,  while  the  French  were 
involved  in  enormous  expcnce  ;  that  the  period  fo-r 
going  to  war  was  favourable  *,  that  the  difaffedled  party 
in  this  country  was  very  fmall ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  ambition  of  the  French  nation  was  daily  in¬ 
creaflng,  and  the  ambition  of  a  nation  was  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  that  of  a  king.  He  confidered  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch,  in  their  claims  to  prevent  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Scheldt,  as  a  juft  caufe  for  going  to  war  ; 
and  faid,  that  by  fending  an  ambalTador  to  Paris,  we 
ibould  offend  thofe  who  w^ere  to  be  our  allies,  the  king 
of  Pruflia  and  the  emperor.  Mr  Fox’s  motion  was 
iiiegatived. 

VoL.  IV.  Part  JL 


On  the  19th,  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the  Britai.; 
houfe  of  lords,  what  has  been  called  the  alien  bill, 
which  authorized  government  to  difmifs  from  the  king-.j,| 
dom  fuch  foreigners  as  they  might  think  fit.  It  paffed,^ai 
after  fome  oppofltion  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  and 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne.  During  its  dependence, 
the  latter  nobleman  ineffeftually  propofed  an  addrefs 
to  his  majefty,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  ex¬ 
ifting  government  of  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  Mr  Secretary  Dundas 
urged  the  houfe  of  commons  to  pafs  the  alien  bill,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  country,  and  on  account  of  the  diffatisfa^lion  of 
perfons  at  home.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  fupported  the 
bill,  and  declared  his  regret  on  account  of  being  un¬ 
der  the  neceflity  of  differing  from  his  former  political 
affociates.  Mr  Burke,  as  ufual  upon  the  fubje£l:  of 
French  affairs,  fpoke  with  great  violence.  He  faid, 
he  would  give  the  bill  his  moil  cordial  fupport,  as  be¬ 
ing  calculated  to  keep  out  of  England?thofe  murderous 
atheifts,  who  W'ould  pull  down  the  ftate  and  church, 
religion  and  God,  morality  and  happinefs.  The  bill, 
he  faid,  was  intended  to  drive  from  this  country  mur¬ 
derers  and  affafiins.  At  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  he  drew 
a  dagger  from  under  his  coat,  and,  with  much  vehe¬ 
mence  of  adlion,  caft  it  on  the  floor.  This,  faid  he, 
pointing  to  the  dagger,  is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an 
alliance  with  Fiance ;  wherever  their  principles  are 
introduced,  their  pra<Elice  muft  alfo  follow  :  you  muft: 
guard  agaliifl;  their  principles  ;  you  muft  proferibe  their 
perfons.  I  vote,  faid  he,  for  the  prefent  bill,  becaufe 
I  conflder  it  as  the  means  of  faving  my  life,  and  all 
our  lives,  from  the  hands  of  affaftins.  When  they 
fmlle,  I  fee  blood  trickling  down  their  face  ;  I  fee  their 
infldious  purpofes  ;  I  fee,  that  the  obje6l  of  all  their 
cajoling  is  blood.  I  now  warn  my  country  to  beware 
of  thofe  execrable  philofophers,  whofe  only  objeft  is  to 
deftroy  every  thing  that  is  good  here,  and  eftablifh  im¬ 
morality  and  murder,  by  precept  and  example. 

Hie  niger  ej}^  hunc  tii  Romane  caveto. 


While  the  alien  bill  w^as  ftill  under  conflderation, 
another  meafure  allied  to  it  in  principle  was  introduced. 

This  was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  aftig- 
nats  and  other  paper  money,  under  th«  authority  of 
France.  The  objeeff  of  the  bill  was  to  make  payments 
made  in  this  w^ay  illegal,  even  when  accepted.  During 
the  month  of  December,  an  order  of  council  was  alfo 
iffued  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France, 
and  fome  fliips  which  had  grain  on  board  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  unload.  On  the  26tb  of  December,  an  a6l 
of  indemnity  paffed  upon  the  fubjedl. 

Affairs  were  now  haftening  to  an  open  rupture  with  Lord  Gren- 
France.  On  the  17th  of  December,  M.  Chauvelln  vide  and 
tranfmltted  a  note  to  Lord  Grenville,  one  of  the 
tarles  of  ftate.  In  which,  in  the  name  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  French  republic,  he  demanded  to  knowdence. 
whether  his  Britannic  majefty  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
a  neutral  or  a  hoftlle  power.  He  faid,  that  no  wlfti  ex- 
ifted  on  the  part  of  France,  to  entertain  any  doubt  up¬ 
on  the  fubje^.  That  they  even  wlihed  to  anfwer  pre- 
vioufly,  all  thofe  reproaches  which  might  be  thrown 
out  agalnft  them.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  decree  of 
the  French  convention  of  November  J9tli,  which  it 
4  N  was 
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was  alleged  had  been  mifinterpreteJ  5  that  the  French 
republic  did  not  intend  to  favour  infurredions  in  neu¬ 
tral  or  friendly  flatcs,  and,  that  the  decree  applied  only 
to  thofe  people,  who,  after  having  acquired  their  liber¬ 
ty,  might  requell:  the  afliftance  of  the  French  republic, 
by  a  folemn  and  unequivocal  exprefllon  of  the  general 
wnll.  A  promife  was  made  that  the  neutrality  of  FIol- 
land  (hould  be  refpedled,  while  that  power  confined  it- 
felf  on  its  part  within  the  bounds  of  j(lri61  neutrality. 
With  regard  to  the  queflion  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  it 
was  a  queflion  irrevocably  decided  by  reafon  and  juf- 
tice,  of  little  importance  in  itfelf,  in  the  opinion  both 
of  England  and  of  Holland,  and  which  could  not  feri- 
oufly  become  a  caufe  of  war.  It  was  added,  however, 
that  on  the  fatal  fuppofition  of  a  war  being  refolved  on, 
while  the  intentions  of  France  were  thus  peaceful  and 
conciliatory,  the  wEole  weight  and  refponfibility  of  it 
^vould  fooner  or  later  fall  on  thofe  wEo  had  provoked 
it. 

Lord  Grenvllle^s  anfvver  to  this  note,  which  bears 
date  31ft  December  1792,  difclaims  confidering  M. 
Chauvelin  in  any  other  public  charadler  than  that  of 
minifler  from  his  mofl  Chrlfllan  majefly.  His  lordfhip 
denied,  that  the  decree  of  19th  November  w^as  fatisfac- 
torily  explained,  as  the  promoters  of  fedition,  in  every 
country,  might  ftill  have  in  view  the  cafes  in  which 
they  might  count  before  hand  on  the  fupport  of  France. 
The  neutrality  of  Holland  was  faih  to  be  already  vio¬ 
lated  by  a  French  officer,  who  had  navigated  the 
Scheldt,  to  attack  Antwerp  5  that  the  unimportance 
of  the  Scheldt  would  only  render  the  opening  of  its 
navigation  a  clearer  proof  that  an  intention  exifled  to 
infult  the  allies  of  England,  by  violating  their  rights 
’which  were  guarded  by  the  faith  of  treaties. 

An  official  note  of  the  executive  power  of  France, 
was  tranfmitted  through  M.  Chauvelin  in  reply  to  Lord 
Grenville’s  anfwer,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  ju- 
flify  their  former  explanation,  or  to  explain  farther  the 
obnoxious  decree  of  November  19th.  All  intention  of 
making  a  conqueft  of  the  Netherlands  was  difclaimed  ^ 
and  it  was  added,  that,  if  the  Belgians,  through  any 
motive  whatever,  fliould  cortfent  to  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  France  would  not  op- 
pofe  it.  In  an  anfwer  to  this  note  by  Lord  Grenville,' 
thefe  explanations  w’ere  declared  unfatisfa£lory.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  M.  Chauvelin  fent  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  his  letters  of  credence,  as  an  ambaffador  from  the 
French  republic.  On  the  20th  of  the  fame  month, 
Lord  Grenville  fent  him  a  letter,  refufing  to  receive 
his  credentials,  or  to  confider  him  In  any  other  charac¬ 
ter  than  that  of  one  among  the  general  mafs  of  foreign¬ 
ers  refident  In  England.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Lord 
Grenville  fent  to  M.  Chauvelin  a  pafsport  for  himfelf 
and  his  fuite,  declaring  that,  after  the  fatal  death  of  his 
mofl  Chriflian  majefly,  he  could  no  longer  be  confider- 
ed  as  holding  any  public  character  In  Britain. 

In  confequence  of  this  correfpondence,  the  French 
convention  declared  war  againfl  England  and  Holland 
on  the  ifl  of  Feb.  j  and  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  Mr  Secretary  Dundas  prefented  to  the  houfe 
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announcing  of  commons  a  melTage  from  the  king,  flating  that  co¬ 
pies  of  the  papers  now  mentioned,  were  laid  before  the 
houfe.  It  was  added,  that  his  majefly  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  farther  augmentation  of  his  forces  by 
fea  and  land,  and,  that  he  relied  upon  the  zeal  of  the 


houfe  of  commons  to  enable  him  to  take  the  mofl  ef- 
fedlual  meafures  for  maintaining  thefecurity  of  his  own  '' 
dominions,  for  fiipporting  his  allies,  and  for  oppofing 
the  ambition  of  France,  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  pe¬ 
culiarly  fo,  when  connedled  wdth  the  propagation  of 
principles  utterly  fubverfive  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
all  civil  fociety. 


Britaifi. 


Thus  Britain  became  a  party  in  the  mofl  fanguinary  The  French 
and  eventful  war  that  Europe  ever  faw.  We  may  attempt  to 
here  remark,  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  French 
government  made  an  attempt  to  enter  into  a  new 
gotiation.  The  minifler,  (Le  Brun,)  tranfmitted  to 
England  by  a  private  gentleman  letters  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr  John  Salter  a  notary  In 
London,  In  wdiich  he  requefted  palTports  for  M.  Ma- 
ret  to  come  to  Britain  to  negotiate  peace  j  but  no  pub¬ 
lic  notice  was  taken  of  the  application. 

In  rhe  quarrels  of  nations,  the  real  fources  of  hofli-  Remarks 
llty  are  often  very  different  from  thofe  that  are  often-  ^he 
fibly  held  out  to  the  world.  It  w^as  for  fome  time 
ftomary  to  difpute  in  Great  Britain,  with  much  eager- 
nefs,  the  queflion  concerning  who  w^ere  the  aggreftors 
in  this  w’ar.  In  fuch  difputes  the  friends  of  admlni- 
ftration  were  under  great  difficulties,  in  confequence 
of  the  narrow  ground  upon  which  government  had 
thought  fit  to  reft  the  grounds  or  caufes  of  hoftility. 

The  French  government  had  been  willing  to  explain 
away  the  offenfive  decree  of  the  19th  November,  and 
the  queflion  about  the  Scheldt  they  w^ere  willing 
to  give  up.  It  would  feem,  that  their  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  conftitutlon,  and 
of  the  elements  which  influence  it  in  pra6lice,  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  they  were 
likely  to  encounter  hoftility  from  this  country  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  their  revolution.  Hence  they  not  only  ne- 
gledled  their  navy,  but  they  had  already,  in  fome 
meafure,  ruined  it,  by  fending  their  feamen  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  in  the  charadler  of  foldiers.  But  though  the  French 
had  originally  no  hoftile  defigns  againfl  this  country, 
and  though  the  oftenfible  caufes  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  were  weak,  it  by  no  means  follow’s,  that 
the  motives  which  a6lually  influenced  the  condu6l  of 
the  Britifh  government,  on  this  occafion,  were  of  the 
fame  nature.  France  had  been  the  ancient  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  of  England.  She  had  fuddenly  fallen 
into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confequent  debility.  All 
Europe  was  now  leagued  againfl;  her.  Within  fhe  was 
divided  by  fa6lIon,  and  without  flie  w^as  affalled  by  im- 
menfe  hofts  of.  the  bell  dlfclplined  foldiers  in  Europe, 
condu£led  by  the  mofl  Ikilful  leaders,  to  whom  flie 
had  nothing  to  oppofe  but  an  undifciplined  multitude, 
led  on  by  low-born  and  inexperienced  chiefs.  In  this 
ftate  of  things,  it  feemed  a  very  fafe  meafure  to  make 
w^ar  againfl  her.  To  do  fo,  was  only  to  retallaL  .  the 
condu^l  fhe  herfelf  had  recently  obferved,  when  flie 
accomplifhed  the  difmemberment  of  the  Biitifh  em¬ 
pire,  by  affifting  our  revolted  colonies.  It  now  feem¬ 
ed  pradllcable,  by  dlfmembering  France,  to  render 
her  for  ever  incapable  of  being  dangerous  to  Bri¬ 
tain. 

But  the  mofl  powerful  incitement  to  this  w’ar  un¬ 
doubtedly  arofe  from  the  example  of  political  innova¬ 
tion,  which  it  w^as  fo  much  the  interefl  of  eveiy  go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  there  exifled  any  mixture  of  here¬ 
ditary  authority,  completely  to  defeat  and  overwhelm. 

To 
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Britain.  To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  this  motive  for  going 
to  war,  it  is  necefl’ary  to  have  lived  In  thefe  times,  to 
recolletfl:  the  ferment  which  uiilverfally  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  Imagine  the  fituatlon  and  the 
feelings  of  a  prince,  who,  though  dill  fafe  hlmfelf,  yet 
faw,  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  the  firfl  of  European 
monarclis,  of  the  moft  ancient  race,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  mightleft  kingdom,  hurled  from  his  throne  to  a  pri- 
fon,  and  from  that  prifon  to  a  fcaffold  *,  his  power 
afliimed  by  the  meansft  of  his  fubjedls,  who  juilified 
their  own  condu£l  as  the  triumph  of  reafon  and  ©f  free¬ 
dom  j  their  minds  inflamed  by  furious  zeal,  devoting 
to  defl;ru£lion  whatever  refifted  their  career  5  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  contagion  of  their  fentiments  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  into  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  from 
the  licenfe  of  fpeech  and  of  publication  allowed  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  produced  a  vehemence  of  difcuflion,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  out  into  actions  not  lefs  violent  than 
thofe  of  the  primary  revolutlonifts  of  France.  In  this 
ftate  of  things,  and  under  the  Influence  of  fuch  fenti¬ 
ments,  a  war  againfl:  France  feemed  to  be  a  war  in 
defence  of  the  whole  arrangements  of  foclety,  whether 
civil  or  religious  ;  and  princes  and  nobles  confidered 
themfelves  as  engaged  in  the  prote6tion,  not  merely 
of  their  rank  and  riches,  but  of  tl^^r  perfonal  fafety. 
By  engaging  In  war,  the  hands  of  government  w'ould 
be  ftrengthened,  in  confequcnce  of  the  patronage  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  of 
placing  the  patriotic  Icntiments  of  the  people,  or  the 
wifli  to  defend  their  own  country,  in  oppofltlon  to  the 
feelings  of  fympathy,  wdth  which  they  were  difpofed 
to  regard  the  efforts  of  the  French  leaders  in  eftablifli- 
ing  a  republican  conftitution,  and  defending  their  na¬ 
tional  independence. 

Still,  however,  there  were  not  wanting  at  that  time 
the  necefli-  fome  individuals,  wEo  thought  the  war  altogether  un- 
ofthe  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  and 
government.  The  great  amount  of  the  national  debt, 
together  with  the  patronage  of  the  crowm,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  happlnefs  and  integrity  of  charadler  which  the 
admirable  jurifprudence  of  England  produces  in  the 
people  at  large,  gave  powerful  affurances  of  ftabillty 
to  government,  and  fafety  to  property.  Even  before 
the  war  commenced,  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
French  revolutlonifts  had  greatly  diminiflied  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  their  caufe  ;  while  the  affociations  on  the 
fide  of  government  that  w^ere  forming  throughout  the 
kingdom,  demonftrated  the  fuperlorlty  of  its  adherents 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  It  was  therefore  thought  by 
a  few  perfons  to  be  completely  pra6licable  to  w^eather 
the  ftorm,  without  having  recourfe  to  war,  efpecially 
as  the  body  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  vvxre  at  this 
time  entire  ftrangers  to  the  military  art,  and  complete¬ 
ly  deftitute  of  arms,  wEIle  a  confiderable  {landing  army 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The  example  of  the  A- 
merican  government,  which,  though  weak  In  Itfelf,  and 
totally  deftitute  of  a  {landing  army,  while  the  people,  as 
individuals,  v/ere  all  poffeffed  of  arms,  and  though  great¬ 
ly  diftiirbed  at  this  time  by  the  admirers  of  the  French 
revolution,  yet,  under  the  virtuous  adminiftration  of 
George  Wafhington,  contrived  to  preferve  Its  neutra¬ 
lity,  affords  fome  countenance  to  this  Idea.  There 
were  even  fome  who  doubted  the  prudence  of  the  war, 
notwflthftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  combination  form¬ 
ed  againft  France,  and  vrho  fufpeded,  that  in  a  fangui- 
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nary  and  defperrite  conleft,  fuch  as  this  was  likely  to  Britain, 
prove,  armies  led  on  by  princes,  brought  into  power 
by  the  cafualty  of  birth,  might  prove  no  match  for 
French  enthufiafm  In  the  flift  Inftance,.  and  far  lefs  ul¬ 
timately  for  the  fuperlor  tallies  and  enterprife  which 
muff  fpeedily  be  introduced,  by  men  riling  to  com¬ 
mand  in  confequcnce  of  the  admiration  produced  by 
their  talents  and  their  fuccefs.  Laft  of  all,  we  have 
already  remarked  the  opinion  fuggefted  by  Mr  Fox, 
that  Great  Britain  ought,  on  this  occafion,  to  have 
a61ively  protefted  the  independence  of  France,  which 
would  have  given  fuch  an  afcendency  over  her  coun¬ 
cils,  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  prote61:  Holland, 
perhaps  to  preferve  the  life,  and  even  the  fovereignty, 
of  Louis  XVI.  5  and,  at  all  events,  would  have  ena¬ 
bled  us  fpeedily  to  terminate  the  war,  without  any  im¬ 
portant  changes  being  fuffered  to  take  place  in  the  re¬ 
lative  ftrength  of  the  continental  ftates  of  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  Mr  Pitt 
1792,  Mr  Pitt  did  not  attend  parliament  when  it  firft  ablent  from 
affembled,  nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  in  the  P^rbament 
houle  of  commons  till  the  alien  bill  was  going  through  ^ 
its  laft  ftages  in  January,  after  the  firft  debates  were 
ended,  and  the  relative  ftrength  of  parties  had  ap¬ 
peared.  The  oftenfible  caufe  of  his  abfeiice  was,  that 
having  obtained,  on  the  death  of  Earl  Guildford 
(Lord  North),  the  place  of  warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  and  thereby  vacated  his  feat  as  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  bad  gone  to  Cambridge  to  fe- 
cure  his  re-elc<ffion.  The  length  of  his  abfence,  how¬ 
ever,  fuggefted  to  fome  perfons  a  fufpicior!,  that  lie 
was  hefitating  about  engaging  to  fupport  the  court 
in  going  into  the  war.  Mr  Dundas,  in  the  mean 
while,  who,  during  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  bad  ufu- 
ally  left  the  entire  management  of  every  debate  to  the 
premier,  though  he  had  a6led  otherwife  when  fup- 
portlng  Lord  North’s  miniftry,  flood  forth  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  the  leading  fervant  of  the  crown, 
in  fupport  of  the  propofal  for  engaging  in  the  war. 

Mr  Pitt,  how^ever,  on  his  return,  refumed  his  ftation 
in  the  debates  of  the  houfe,  and  fupported  the  prefent 
meafure  with  the  utmoft  ardour.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  this  period.  Lord  Thur- 
low  w’as  removed  from  the  office  of  lord- high-chancel¬ 
lor,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
had  originally  owed  his  preferment  to  the  fupport  giv¬ 
en  by  him  to  Lord  North’s  adminiftration  and  mea- 
fures,  and  wflio  had  hitherto  adhered  to  oppofition,  but 
In  the  late  debates  had  defended  the  plans  of  admlnl- 
ftration.  ^  ^ 

On  occafion  of  the  meffage  from  his  majefty  an- Debates  on 
nouncing  the  a6lual  declaration  of  w^ar  by  France,  French 

Pitt  ftated,  that  his  majefty  had  always  declined  tak-^^ 

Ing  any  part  wflth  regard  to  the  internal  government 
of  France  3  and,  during  the  fummer,  while  France  had 
been  engaged  in  war  with  Auftria  and  Pruflia,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  had  in  no  form  departed  from  his  neutrality  3  but 
as  the  French  feemed  now  determined  to  fubjugate 
other  nations  to  their  principles,  he  w^as  under  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  interfering  for  the  proteflion  of  his  own  al¬ 
lies,  the  Dutch,  wEo  bad  not  indeed  made  any  formal 
requifition  for  affiftance,  but  to  ^h^fe  government  the 
trench  had  at  all  times  been  notonoufly  hoftile.  Mr 
Pitt  alfo  reprefented  the  langu.ige  of  the  men  in  pow’er 
In  France,  as  intolerably  menacing  tow’ards  the  go- 
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Britain,  vemment  of  Britain,  and,  as  dangerous,  from  its  ten- 
'"r  dency  to  introduce  anarchy.  He  read  an  extra6t  from 

a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  French  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  and  addrelTed  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
French  fea-ports  :  “  The  king  of  England  and  his 
parliament  mean  to  make  war  againft  us.  Will  the 
Englifli  republicans  fuffer  it  ?  Already  thefe  free  men 
fliow  their  difcontent,  and  the  repugnance  which  they 
have  to  bear  arms  againfl  their  brothers  the  French. 
Well,  we  Avill  11  y  to  their  fuccour  ^  we  will  make  a 
defcent  on  the  illand  j  we  will  lodge  there  50,000 
caps  of  liberty  j  we  will  plant  there ‘the  facred  tree, 
and  we  will  llretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican 
brethren  :  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  foon 
be  dellroyed.”  Mr  Pitt  alfo  adverted,  in  ftrong  terms, 
to  the  death  of  the  French  king  as  a  calamitous  event  j 
an  a6l  of  outrage  to  every  principle  of  religion,  juftice, 
and  humanity  j  an  a^,  which,  in  this  country  and  the 
whole  of  Europe,  had  excited  but  one  general  fenti- 
ment  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  could  not 
fall  to  produce  the  fame  fentiments  in  every  civilized 
nation.  He  compared  it,  and  other  late  proceedings, 
to  the  mailacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  It  was,  he  laid, 
in  all  its  circumdances,  fo  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that 
it  mull  be  a  wifh,  in  which  all  united,  to  tear  it,  if 
pofTible,  from  their  memories  j  to  expunge  it  from  the 
page  of  hidory  ;  and  remove  it  for  ever  from  the  ob- 
iervation  and  comments  of  mankind. 

Excidat  ille  dies  (evo,  neu  pojiera  credant 

Secula  f  Nos  certe  taceamus^  et  ohruta  multa 

NoEle  tegi  nojlne  patiamur  crwiina  gentis* 

All  the  members  who  remained  in  oppofition,  con¬ 
curred  in  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionifts.  Mr  Fox,  however,  afferted,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxim  of  policy  was,  that  the  crimes  committed 
in  one  independent  date  could  not  be  cognizable  by 
another.  Fie  alleged,  that  the  topics  adverted  to  by 
Mr  Pitt,  w’ere  introduced  into  the  debate  to  blind  the 
judgment,  by  exciting  the  padions  \  and  he  contended, 
that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  decree  of 
the  19th  of  November,  which  were  dated  as  the 
caufes  of  the  war,  could  never  judify  fuch  a  meafure. 
He  cenfured  our  pad  neutrality  as  unfair.  While  the 
French  were  invaded,  w'e  were  quiet  fpedlators  j  but, 
on  their  becoming  invaders  in  their  turn,  w’e  faid  Eu¬ 
rope  was  in  danger,  and  Interfered  againd  them. 
With  refpe6l  to  the  general  fituation  of  Europe,  he 
faid,  we  had  been  fcandaloufly  inattentive.  We  had 
feen  the  entire  conqued  of  Poland,  and  the  invadon  of 
France,  with  fuch  marked  indifference,  that  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  the  profeffed  caufes  were  not  the  real  grounds  for 
going  to  war.  He  afferted,  that  the  real  caufe,  al¬ 
ways  difavow^ed  by  our  government,  but  ever  kept  in 
mind,  was  the  internal  government  of  France.  The 
dedru6lion  of  that  government  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  combined  powers.  We  were  about  to  join  themj 
but  we  were  adiamed  to  own  that  Britain  was  enga¬ 
ging  to  aid  the  redoratlon  of  defpotifm  j  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Scheldt  and  Holland  were  colludvely  had  re- 
courfe  to  as  pretexts. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  when  the  fame  fubjeft  was 
dlfcuffed,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  contended,  that, 
by  fending  an  able  and  experienced  minider  to  Paris, 
our  government  might  have  faved  the  life  of  Louis 
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XVI.  He  faid,  the  war  would  be  a  wanton  war  on  Bn‘taiii>- 
our  part,  without  provocation  on  the  part  of  France  5 
and  he  highly  difapproved  of  the  infulting  manner  in 
which  M.  Chauvelin  was  difmiffed.  Various  debates 
afterwards  occurred,  in  which  both  parties  eagerly  dif- 
puted  the  quedion,  whether  the  French  or  the  Britidi 
W’ere  the  aggreffors  in  the  \var.  971 

Though  from  the  expenfive  nature  of  modern  ^vars,  Great  cora» 
a  great  commercial  nation,  in  confequence  of  its  wealth 
and  credit,  is  enabled  to  engage  in  them  with  confi- 
derable  advantage  5  yet,  on  every  fuch  occafion,  it 
makes  an  Immenfe  facrifice  of  individual  happinefs. 

The  derangement  of  great  branches  of  trade,  and  the 
difappointment  of  commercial  fpeculations,  never  fails 
to  reduce  to  indant  ruin  vad  numbers  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants,  w’hile  many  thoufands  of  their 
dependent  labourers,  fuddenly  deprived  of  bread,  are 
under  the  neceflity  of  enlidlng  as  foldiers  j  a  circum- 
dance,  which  is  indeed  attended  with  convenlency  to 
government,  but  is  produClive  of  much  wTCtchednefs, 
for  a  time,  to  the  families  of  fuch  perfons  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Britidi  com¬ 
merce  had  become  extremely  extendve,  and,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  commercial  treaty,  the  Britidi  and 
French  merchants  had  become  clofely  connedled.  From 
the  hidden  dagnation  of  trade,  wTich  the  W'ar  now  pro¬ 
duced,  added  to  the  alarms  wEich  had  been  excited 
upon  political  fubje<5ls,  a  general  paralyds  appeared  to 
felze  the  country,  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  that  had  ever  happened  in  the  mod  calamitous 
times.  A  general  doppage  of  commercial  credit  took 
place.  No  bank  would  venture  to  advance  money  to 
merchants  or  manufa6Iurers ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  many  of  them,  with  large  quantities  of  goods 
in  their  poffedion,  w^ere  unable  to  make  effedlual  the 
fmalled  payment.  To  apply  a  remedy  to  this  alarm¬ 
ing  evil,  feveral  of  the  principal  traders  and  mer¬ 
chants  waited  upon  Mr  Pitt,  and  requeded  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  government^  wEich  w'as  granted.  A  felefl 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  appointed  to 
invedigate  the  fubje6l.  After  confulting  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  bankers,  manufa6lurers,  and  merchants,  the 
committee,  on  the  29th  of  April,  gave  a  report  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  follcitation  of  the  merchants  for  relief.  97s 
A  bill  w^as  accordingly  introduced,  on  the  id  of  May,  koan  to 
authorizing  government  to  iffue  five  millions  by 
chequer  bills,  in  loans  to  fuch  merchants  and  manu- 
fa6lurers,  as  diould  depofit  goods  in  fecurity  for  the 
fum  advanced.  This  meafure  proved  extremely  falu* 
tary.  When  it  w^as  found  that  the  traders  could  ob¬ 
tain  money  from  government,  the  bankers,  and  all 
other  perfons,  immediately  became  willing  to  advance 
them  money,  or  to  give  credit  to  their  bills;  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  not  one  halt  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  was  ever  Iffued.  Trade  gradually  revi¬ 
ved,  and  new  channels  were  by  degrees  found  out,  for 
the  difpofal  of  the  produdlions  of  Britidi  indudry.  973 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Mr  Pitt,  in  a  committee  of  Loan  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  dated  that  he  had  borrowed 
for  the  fervice  of  the  prefent  year  4,500,000!.  The 
terms  of  the  loan  were,  that  for  every  72J.  advanced 
to  the  public,  the  lenders  Eould  be  entitled  to  lool. 
dock,  bearing  an  intered  of  3  per  cent,  which  would 
make  a  capital  of  6,2io,oool.  the  intered  of  which, 
to  be  paid  by  the  public,  ivould  amount  to  18  6, cock 

a- 
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Bntain.  a  year.  He  faid,  there  was  another  charge  attending 
the  loan  ;  for,  by  the  for  appropriating  the  mil¬ 
lion  furplus  to  a  finking  fund,  it  was  provided,  that 
whenev'er  a  new  loan  fliould  be  made,  a  fund  equal  to 
one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  it  mull  be  provided,  and 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  it.  This  would  require 
an  annual  charge  of  62,icol.  making  in  the  whole, 
including  the  intereft,  248,4001,  per  annum. 

Traitorous  On  the  15th  of  March,  the  attorney-general  brought 
correfpon-  forward  a  bill  for  preventing  traitorous  correfpondence 
dence  bill.  king’s  enemies.  It  was  the  intention  of  this 

bill,  to  prohibit  the  fale  to  the  French  government,  or 
the  French  armies,  of  arms,  military  ftores,  provifions, 
or  clothes,  urider  the  penalty  of  high  treafon.  The 
purchafe  of  lands  in  France  was  alfo  prohibited.  No 
perfon  was  allow^ed  to  go  from  this  country  into  France, 
without  a  licenfe  under  his  majefty’s  great  feal,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  accounted  guilty  of  a  mlfdemean- 
our.  Perfons,  though  fubje£ls  of  this  country,  com¬ 
ing  from  France,  were  prohibited  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  without  a  palTport,  or,  at  lead,  without  prefent- 
ing  to  the  mailer  of  the  veflel,  a  declaration  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  fliould  not  quit  the  place  where  they 
had  landed,  without  the  permilTion  of  a  jullice  of  peace, 
or  finding  fecurlty  for  their  good  behaviour.  Lallly, 
The  infurance  of  vefTels,  either  coming  from  France  or 
going  to  France,  was  prohibited.  The  bill  was  op- 
pofed  as  unnecelfary,  becaufe  the  ancient  Englilh  trea¬ 
fon  laws  prohibit  the  fupplylng  of  the  king’s  enemies 
wfith  naval  or  military  llores,  and  becaufe  there  was 
little  danger  of  Britifli  money  being  conveyed  to 
France,  in  the  prefent  dillrafted  date  of  that  country. 
It  pafled  through  both  houfes,  fupported  by  great  ma- 
975  jorities. 

Petitions  During  the  prefent  feflion,  a  very  great  number  of 
for  parlia-  petitions  were  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  from 
mentary  different  parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  a  reform  in 
le  orm,  reprefentation.  On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr  Grey 

brought  forward  the  queftion,  after  prefenting  a  petition, 
which  had  been  framed  by  the  affociation  called  the  Friends 
of  the  People  in  London,  and  which  had  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  fubfcriptlon  annexed.  He  afi'erted,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  petitions  now  brought  forward,  demonllrated, 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  were  not  the  real  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people.  He  gave  a  detailed  llate^ 
ment  of  the  various  defedls  in  the  reprefentatlon  j  and, 
as  a  fpeclmen  of  the  mode  of  argument  now  maintain¬ 
ed  upon  the  fubje£l,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
Mr  Grey  came  to  take  notice  of  burgage  tenures,  and 
tbe  fplitting  of  meffuages  and  hereditaments,  for  the 
purpofe  of  multiplying  voters,  contrary  to  an.  a6l  of 
King  William  for  preventing  fuch  pra£llces  ;  he  quo¬ 
ted  an  opinion  given  judicially  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
when  fitting  as  chancellor  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  an 
appeal  caufe  from  Scotland,  refpedling  the  right  of 
voters  at  ele6lions.  His  lordlhip  find,  “  If  the  right 
of  ele6llon  could  be  tried  by  law,,  in  a  court  of  law  in 
England,  he  was  convinced  that  an  Englifli  court  of 
law  w^ould  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion  as  this,  that  a  nobleman’s  lleivard  Ihould  go  down 
to  a  borough  with  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  parchment 
in  his  hand,  containing  each  the  qualification  for  a 
vote,  and  having  affembled  a  fufficient  number  of  his 
mailer’s  tenants  round  a  table,  ihould  diilribute  among 


them  the  parclinients,  then  propofe  a  candidate,  and  Bnt.ru^ 
afterwards  colledl  thefe  parchments,  and  declare  his 
lord’s  friend  duly  ele6led  for  the  borough,  'I'hefe  e- 
le6lions  Lord  Thurlow  called  a  mockery.”  Mr  Grey, 
after  afl'erting  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  England  was  in  this  defedlive  Hate,  and  urging 
the  necefiity  of  a  reform,  concluded,  with  moving 
that  the  petition  ihould  be  referred  to  a  committee.  A 
very  animated  debate  enfued,  which  W’as  adjourned, 
and  renewed  on  the  following  day.  The  propofal  of 
reform  was  chiefly  oppofed  on  account  of  the  hazard  at¬ 
tending  it,  which  appeared  from  the  example  of  France, 
and  on  account  of  the  length,  unlverfal  fuffrage,  to 
which  its  more  ardent  partizans  out  of  doors  wifhed 
it  to  be  carried.  Mr  Pitt,  in  a  fpeech  of  confiderable 
length,  explained  his  former  motives  for  being  friend¬ 
ly  to  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  his  objedions  a- 
gainft  it  at  the  prefent  moment.  If  this  principle  of 
individual  fuffrage  (pointed  at  in  feveral  of  the  peti¬ 
tions)  was  to  be  carried  to  its  utmoll  extent,  it  went, 
he  faid,  to  fubvert  the  peerage  and  to  depofe  the  king, 
and,  in  fine,  to  extinguilh  every  hereditary  diftlndion, 
and  every  privileged  order,  and  to  ellablifli  that  fyl- 
tem  of  equalizing  anarchy,  announced  in  the  code  of 
French  legillation,  and  attelled  in  the  blood  fhed  in 
the  maffacres  at  Paris.  “  The  queftion  then”  added 
Mr  Pitt,  “  is,  whether  you  will  abide  by  your  confti- 
tution,  or  hazard  a  change  with  all  that  dreadful 
chain  of  confequences,  with  which  we  have  feen  it  at¬ 
tended  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,” 

Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  reprefented  in  ftrong 
terms,  the  inconfiftency  of  Mr  Pitt’s  prefent  condu(^ 
wfith  his  former  profeflions.  As  to  the  time  of  attempt^ 
ing  a  reform,  he  faid,  it  had  been  propofed  at  all  pe¬ 
riods,  in  war  and  in  peace  ;  but  they  had  all  been  re¬ 
prefented  as  improper.  The  prefent,  he  contended, 
was  not  a  more  dangerous  period  than  the  year  1782, 
when  Mr  Pitt  hlmfelf  had  brought  fonvard  a  fimllar 
propofal.  Mr  Fox  faid,  he  had  always  dllliked  uni- 
verfal  reprefentation  as  much  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  but  that  dlftike  was  no  reafon  for  charging 
it  with  more  mifehief  than  was  fairly  imputable  to  it. 

He  denied  that  it  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  evils 
which  had  occurred  in  France.  Thefe  he  aferibed  to 
the  councils,  generally  unwife,  and  often  wicked,  by 
which  that  country  had  recently  been  governed.  Mr 
Grey’s  motion  was  rejedled,  upon  a  dlvifion  of  282 
againft  41. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  during  feme  pre- 
ceding  years,  the  people  at  large  took  a  very  confi-  about  th-e. 
derable  intereft  in  the  queftion  concerning  the  aboli-  ^ave-trade 
tion  of  the  African  ftave-trade,  and  that  great  num- 
bers  of  petitions  had  been  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  ^  ^ 
commons,,  during  every  felTion,  praying  that  It  fliould 
be  prohibited.  During  the  prefent  felTion,  however, 
no  fuch  petitions  w^ere  brought  forward. .  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  dread  of 
innovation  at  home,  the  greater  number  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  enemies  of  this  traffic  had  been  deterred  from 
oppofing  it,  left  they  Ihould  give  countenance  to  the 
difeuffion  of  a  popular  quell  ion,,  by  which  a  dangerous 
enthufiafm  might  at  this  critical  time  be  excited.  The 
remaining  enemies  of  the  trade,  being  alfo  zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  for  a  reform  of  the  parliamentary  reprefenta^^ 
tion,  had  refolvcd  to  drop  all  inferior  queftions,  and 
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to  concentrate  their  flrength  upon  that  fingle  point, 
afluring  themfelves,  that  if  the  lioufe  of  commons 
fhould  once  be  elefted  in  a  manner  in  any  degree  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  univerfal  fulfrage,  every  popular  quef- 
tion  would  thereafter  be  eafily  carried.  I'he  fubjedl:  be¬ 
ing  thus  in  fome  meafure  deferted  by  the  people  at  large, 
Mr  Dundas  did  not  account  it  neceffary  to  revive  the 
propofitions,  by  which,  on  the  part  of  government, 
during  tiio^  former  feflion,  he  had  endeavoured  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  trade. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  however,  Mr  Wilberforcc 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  aboliHiing  the 
trade,  carried  on  by  Englilh  merchants,  for  fupplying 
foreign  territories  with  flaves.  This  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  7  j  but  as  it  was  not  to  take  ef- 
fe61:  for  fome  years,  according  to  the  refolution  of  the 
lioufe  in  the  preceding  feflion,  Mr  Wilbcrforce  mov¬ 
ed,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  limiting 
and  regulating  the  importation  of  flaves  into  the  Britifh 
Weft  Inaia  colonies,  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  in  the  aft. 
This  motion  was  alfo  carried,  by  a  majority  of  35  a- 
gainft  25.  The  bill  proceeded  through  a  firft  and  fe- 
cond  reading,  but  was  rejefted  on  the  1 2th  of  June, 
by  a  majority  of  3  1  againft  29. 

During  the  prefent  feflion,  certain  popular  mea- 
fures  were  adopted.  On  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  a  gentleman  who  of  late  years  had 
been  extremely  aftive,  in  calling  forth  a  fpirit  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  the  domeftic  pro- 
duftions  of  the  ifland,  3000I.  per  annum  was  voted 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  the  eftablifliment  of 
a  board  of  agriculture.  This  inftltution  has  been  the 
means  of  collefting  and  conveying  to  the  public  much 
ufeful  information  refpefting  that  moft  valuable  of  all 
arts.  At  the  fame  time,  the  inftitution  is  believe^  to 
have  fuffered  from  the  unpropitious  efi'eft  of  political  in¬ 
fluence,  which  is  fo  apt  to  injure  the  utility  of  every 
Britiih  eftablifhment  5  and  after  the  removal  from  its 
head  of  its  original  propofer,  which  happened  in  a  few 
years,  in  confequence  of  his  oppofition  to  Mr  Pitt’s 
meafures,  it  loft  much  of  its  utility.  As  it  poflelTes 
little  patronage,  and  has  no  fpecial  bufincfs  allotted  to 
it,  there  feems  to  be  danger  that  it  may  link  into  in- 
fignificance. 

Ill  confequence  of  a  motion  of  the  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland,  Robert  Dundas,  Efq.  a  bill  was  in  the 
month  of  April,  brought  into  parliament,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland.  The  per- 
fons  of  that  proferibed  feft  wxre  ftill  incapacitated  by 
law  from  holding  or  tranfmltting  landed  property,  and 
were  liable  to  other  very  fevere  reftriftions.  Thefe 
were  now  removed  by  a  bill  which  pafied  without  op- 
pofttion.  The  pafTmg  of  this  bill,  was  at  the  prefent 
period  a  popular  meafure,  although  a  dozen  of  years 
had  fcarcely  elapfed,  fince  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
almoft  univerfally,  and  with  the  utmoft  violence,  com¬ 
bined  to  oppofe  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  a- 
gainft  the  Catholics.  But  one  of  the  favourite  notions 
of  all  political  reformers  at  this  time,  w’as  that  religion 
ought  to  have  no  Influence  upon  government  *,  that  re¬ 
ligion,  or  our  duty  to  God,  is  a  fubjeft  about  which 
men  are  only  interefted  as  individuals,  and  concerning 
which  fociety  has  no  right  to  interfere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  oppofers  of  every  kind  of  innovation,  were 
xiifpofed  to  regard  the  Catholics  w'ith  a  favourable  eye, 
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as  the  adherents  of  an  ancient  fyftem  wl  Ich  reproba-  Britain, 
ted  all  novelties,  and  tended  to  infpire  \  utmoft  re-  ' 

verence  for  eftabliflied  authority. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  were’  fuc-  Tax  on 
cefsful,  by  the  afliftance  of  Mr  Dundas,  in  obtaining  coals  car- 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coals  carried  coaft-ways, 
far  .as  refpefted  that  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  5 
cities  of  London  and  M'eftminfter  were  lefs  fortunate,  pealed, 
in  a  fimilar  attempt,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them  on  the  fame  article  j  as  the  minifter  would 
not  agree,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  relin- 
quifti  a  tax  which  amounted  in  this  cafe  to  a  confidera- 
ble  fum. 

At  this  period  the  exclufive  charter  of  the  Eaft  In-jn^ia  Com- 
dia  Company  being  wnthin  a  year  of  expiring,  thatpany’s 
body  prefented  a  petition  for  a  renew^al  of  it.  On  the  charter  re- 
23d  of  April  the  fubjeft  was  confldered  in  the  houfe 
of  commons.  Mr  Dundas  introduced  the  bufinefs  by 
obferving,  that  the  propofal  he  was  about  to  make  of 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  was  undoubtedly  attended 
with  conflderable  difficulties.  “  No  waiter  upon  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  (faid  he),  has  as  yet  fuppofed  that  an  ex- 
tenfive  empire  can  be  adminiftered  by  a  commercial  af- 
fociation  ;  and  no  writer  on  commerce  has  thought  that 
trade  ought  to  be  fliackled  wuth  an  exclufive  privilege. 

In  deviating  from  thefe  principles,  which  have  been 
admitted  and  admired,  I  am  fenfible,  that  my  opini¬ 
ons  have  popular  prejudices  againft  them  :  but  1  am 
fuppoited  by  fuccefsful  experience  j  and  when  the 
houfe  adverts  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  fubjeft  before 
them,  they  will  at  once  fee,  that  I  am  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  overturn  theories,  though  I  am  unwilling  to 
recede  from  old  and  eftabliffied  piaftice.  It  would  be 
idle,  and  a  proof  of  ignorance,  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  advantages  wdiich  Gieat  Britain  poftefies  from  its 
connexion  wdth  India,  arife  out  of  the  prefent  exclu¬ 
five  privilege  of  the  company  ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  fay  wdiat  might  be  the  political  or  commer¬ 
cial  effefts  of  a  variation  from  the  prefent  fyftem.” 

Mr  Dundas  then  ftated,  that  the  fhipping  employed 
by  the  Eaft  India  Company  amounted  to  81,000  tons^ 
that  the  feamen  navigating  thofe  ftiips  were  about 
7,000  men,  wffio  had  conftant  employment :  that  the 
raw  materials  imported  from  India  for  the  ufe  of  home 
manufaftures  amounted  annually  to  about  700,000!.  ; 
that  the  annual  exports  of  Britifti  produce  and  manu- 
fafture  to  India  and  China  in  the  company’s  ftiips, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  fterling. 

He  ftated,  that  great  difficulties  w'ould  attend  any  al¬ 
teration  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government  in  India, 
efpecially  from  the  effefts  which  the  innovation  might 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  therefore  pro- 
pofed  a  variety  of  refolutions,  the  moft  material  of 
which  was  j  “  That  it  appears  to  be  fit  and  proper* 
to  continue  to  the  Eaft  India  Company  their  exclu¬ 
five  trade,  wdthin  the  limits  now  enjoyed  by  them, 
for  a  farther  te*rm  of  20  years,  to  be  computed  from 
the  ift  of  March  1794,  liable  to  be  difeontinued  at 
the  end  of  fuch  period,  if  three  years  notice  (hall  pre- 
vioufly  be  given  by  parliament ;  fubjeft,  neverthelefs, 
to  the  regulations  herein  after  fpecified  for  promoting 
the  export  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiie,  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufafture  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  for  encouraging  individuals  to  carry  on 
trade  to  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies.”  Thet  regulations 
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jBntaln.  ^  referred  to,  permitted  the  export  and  Import  of  cer- 
commodities  in  the  company’s  fhips,  at  a  dated 
freight.  The  refolutlons  propofed  by  Mr  Dundas 
having  been  carried,  a  bill  was  brought  forwards,  and 
paiTed  through  both  houfes,  with  little  oppofitlon,  for 
p3j  renewing  the  Eall  India  Company’s  charter. 

Trial  of  Mr  The  trial  of  Mr  Haftings  ftill  proceeded,  though 
Haftings.  very  (lowly,  and  was  now  totally  difregarded  by  the 
public.  A  petition  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  on  the  i8th  of  April,  from  Mr  Haftings,  com¬ 
plaining  of  “  the  enormity  of  the  delays  which  have 
attended  his  long-protrafled  trial,”  and  earneftly  en¬ 
treating,  that  their  lordlhlps  would  adopt  fuch  means 
as  might  feem  beft  calculated  to  accomplKli  the  end 
which  the  petitioner  fo  anxioufly  follclted,  viz.  a  clofe 
of  the  trial  during  the  prefent  feflion  of  parliament. 
Mr  Haftings  had  addrelTed  the  court  on  the  27th  of 
February,  to  the  fame  effeift,  but  the  bufinefs  was  not 
at  this  time  brought  to  any  conclulion. 

Eredion  of  During  this  year,  government  endeavoured  to 
barracks,  ftrengthen  itfelf  by  ere61ing  barracks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  all  the  great  towns  in  the  ifland  ;  that,  by  re- 
fidlng  there,  the  foldiers  might  be  removed  from  the 
hazard  of  receiving  the  contagion  of  popular  opinions. 

A  confiderable  degree  of  political  fermentation  ftill 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which,  however, 
was  rapidly  fubfiding.  In  England  a  bookfeller  was 
profecuted,  and  puniftied  with  imprifonment,  for  fell¬ 
ing  the  fecond  part  of  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  j  and 
^5^  one  or  two  individuals,  of  low  rank,  were  committed 

Political  for  feditlous  words.  In  Scotland,  the  public  attention 
trials.  was  much  excited  by  the  profecutlon  of  two  gentle¬ 
men,  Mr  Thomas  Muir,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  and  Mr  Fyfche  Palmer,  a  member  of  the 
unlverftty  of  Cambridge,  who  a61ed  as  a  Unitarian  mi- 
nlfter  at  Dundee.  Mr  Muir  had  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  during  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  when 
the  political  agitation  was  at  its  height,  in  promoting 
aftbclations  about  Glafgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  avowed  purpofe  of  procuring  a  popular  reform  of 
the  reprefentatlon  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  His  ta¬ 
lents  as  a  man  of  letters  were  only  moderate,  but  he 
poftefted  the  faculty  of  unpremeditated  elocution  in  a 
furprifing  degree  5  and  he  appeared  to  be  influenced  in 
a  great  meafure  by  the  vanity  of  haranguing  without 
end,  which  the  daily  meetings  of  thefe  focietles  af¬ 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing.  In  other  refpedls 
he  was  no  way  formidable,  pofleffing  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  ftill  lefs  difeernrnent  of  the  human 
charafter.  He  injured  the  caufe  he  meant  to  pro- 
mote,  by  conftantly  colle61ing  numerous  affemblages  of 
common  people,  firft  at  Glafgow  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  diforder  and 
turbulence  to  the  ftate  of  foclety,  that  w’as  extremely 
alarming,  not  merely  to  government,  but  to  perfons, 
who  in  other  refpeas,  might  have  been  dlfpofed  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  political  fentiments  w^hlch  he  avowed  5  but 
who  were  intimidated  by  the  events  which  were  paf- 
ftng  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  by  the  unfet¬ 
tled  appearance  which  affairs  were  thus  made  to  af- 
fume  at  home — Mr  Palmer  was  a  man  of  more  li¬ 
terary  talents.  He  attended  political  focietles,  but 
without  making  any  remarkable  efforts  in  them.  He 
was  tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  jufticlary,  on  the 
i  7th  of  September,  fome  months  after  Mr  Muir’s  trial 
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at  Edinburgh,  and  found  guilty  of  publlfliing  a  poll-  Britain, 
tical  libel,  which  had  been  wwitten  by  fome  other  per-  v 
fon,  but  which  he  had  correfted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.^  Both  of  thefe  gentlemen  were  condemned 
to  tranfportation,  Mr  Muir  for  fourteen,  and  Mr  Pal¬ 
mer  for  feven  years,  to  fuch  place  beyond  feas  as  his 
ninjcfty  ftiould  think  fit  to  appoint  y  and  they  were 
accordingly  fent  to  Botany  Bay.  The  feverity  of 
thefe  fentences  excited  confiderable  difeuftion.  The 
crime  with  which  they,  the  condemned  parties,  were 
enaiged  w'as,  that  of  feditlon  or  leafing- making,  or 
public  libel  ;  the  exprefs  punlftiment  for  which  is  pre- 
feribed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to  be  fine,  imprifon¬ 
ment,  or  banlftiment.  As  it  is  a  rule  in  law,  that  pe¬ 
nal  ftatutes  are  to  be  ftridlly  Interpreted,  it  was 
doubted  how  far  the  punlfhment  of  tranfportation 
could  be  Inftifled  under  a  ftatute  which  points  out,  in 
general  terms,  banlftiment  as  the  punilhment  of  the 
offence.  The  ancient  pra6i:ice  of  the  Scotllh  courts 
was  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  extenfive  and  more 
fevere  interpretation  now  adopted. 

Not  Intimidated  by  thefe  trials,  a  few  perfons,  of  no  Britilh  con^ 
public  or  political  importance  whatever,  met  at  Edin- mention, 
burgh  In  the  month  of  November,  and  thought  fit  to 
call  themfelves  a  Britlfti  convention.  They  mimicked 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  national  convention  as 
clofely  as  poffible,  fainting  each  other  with  the  title 
of  citlxeny  holding  public  fittings,  admitting  ftrangers 
to  the  honours  of  the  fittings,  &c.  and  mingling  the 
Iblemn  with  the  ridiculous  In  a  moft  fingular  ftyle. 

At  any  other  period  their  condudl  would  have  excited 
nothing  but  ridicule.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was 
confidered  in  another  light,  as  fome  of  the  members 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  puniihed  with  the  fame  fe¬ 
verity  that  had  been  exercifed  towards  Muir  and  Pal- 

To  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  a  convention  Foreign 
had  been  figned  in  the  fpring  between  our  court  and 
that  of  Peterfburgh,  ftipulating  for  the  profecutlon  of 
hoftllltles  till  the  French  (hould  relinquilh  all  their 
conquefts.  A  treaty  was  foon  after  concluded  with 
the  landgrave  of  Helle  Caffel,  for  a  fubfidiary  body  of 
8000  men  j  a  number  which,  by  a  fubfequent  agree- 
rnent,  was  extended  to  12,000.  The  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  engaged  (for  200,oooI.  per  annum)  to  keep  up 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  be  employed  In  the  parti¬ 
cular  defence  of  his  dominions,  and  in  general  fervice 
againft  the  enemy.  A  compaft  of  alliance  was  ad- 
jufted  with  Spain,  one  with  Naples,  and  others  with 
Pruffia,  Auftrla,  and  Portugal.  Befides  the  ftipula- 
tlons  of  vigorous  hoftlllty,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  con- 
du6l  of  other  powders  ftiould  be  watched  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumfpedllon  in  this  caufe  of  common  concern 
to  every  civilized  ftate,  left  they  ftiould  abufe  their 
profeffed  neutrality  by  protefling  the  commerce  or 
property  of  the  French. 

We  refetve  the  particular  detail  of  the  military  The  war. 
tranfadllons  of  this  moft  eventful  conteft  for  the  article 
France,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  We  may  here 
obferve,  however,  that  during  the  prefent  campaign 
the  Independence  of  France  feemed  at  one  time  to  be 
brought  into  confiderable  hazard.  The  faaion  that 
overturned  the  monarchy,  affembled  a  convention  of 
national  repaefentatives,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
eftablifti  a  republican  form  of  government,  foon  divid¬ 
ed 
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'IBvItain.  cd  Itfelf  Into  two  parties.  The  leading  party  at  the 
'  “  firft  eflablifhment  of  the  republic  confifted  chiefly  of 
men  of  letters,  who  were  led  by  their  fpeculations  to 
expeft  a  wonderful  amelioration  of  the  human  clia- 
ra£l:er,  and  of  the  flate  of  fociety,  from  the  changes 
they  were  producing.  They  wiflied  to  avoid  fangui- 
nary  meafures  at  home,  and  to  reflore  tranquillity  to 
their  country  as  fpeedily  as  poflible.  Thefe  men,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  a(5tivity,  as  well 
as  in  knowledge  of  the  character  of  their  countrymen. 
They  were  oppofed  by  a  turbulent  and  ferocious  mi¬ 
nority,  led  by  Robefpierre,  Danton,  and  other  men  of 
a  moft  unprincipled  and  fanguinary  temper.  The  mo¬ 
derate  and  ruling  party  were  deceived  by  many  of 
thofe  whom  they  employed  j  and  at  lafl  their  chief 
Defeaion  commander,  Dumourier,  having  been  repulfed  in  the 
eof  Dumou-  Netherlands  by  the  united  forces  of  Auftria,  Pruflia, 
and  England,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  thefe 
powers  for  the  refloration  of  monarchy  in  France. 
The  negotiation  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  his  army,  almofl  the  whole  of  which  deferted 
their  general,  and  refufed  to  bring  the  independence 
of  their  country  into  hazard  by  allowing  foreign  armies 
to  interfere  in  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  defeaion  of  Dumourier,  together  with  the 
repulfe  of  their  armies,  brought  the  moderate  party, 
w^hich  ftill  ruled  in  the  French  convention,  into  great 
difticulties  j  and  it  is  perhaps  a  mofl  unfortunate  clr- 
cumftance,  that  the  Britifh  government  did  not  fcize 
that  opportunity  of  making  peace^  with  them.  The 
Favourable  hazard  of  innovation  was  now  over  in  Britain.  One  of 
opportunity  maxims  of  the  firft  French  republicans  was  the  love 
of  peace  and  hatred  of  war.  Fhe  unfuccefsful  ifiue  of 
the  attempt  w^hich  they  had  made  to  penetrate  into 
other  countries  might  have  remained  long  upon  their 
minds,  and  added  force  to  this  fentiment.  The  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe  might  thus  have  been  infured  during 
a  confiderable  period.  A  mild  party  would *have  been 
preferved  in  power,  an  influence  obtained  by  Great 
Britain  over  their  councils,  and  the  fanguinary  fcenes 
w^ould  have  been  avoided  which  afterwards  occurred 
in  the  interior  of  France,  and  upon  the  frontiers.  This 
opportunity  of  making  peace,  however,  was  unhappi¬ 
ly  difregarded,  and  nothing  lefs  was  -expe<fted  from  its 
diftraftion  within,  and  the  immenfe  combination  of 
force  aflfailing  it  from  without,  than  the  complete  fub- 
jugation  of  that  country.  The  want  of  fuccefs  in  their 
military  operations  at  laft  encouraged  the  antagonifts 
of  the  more  moderate  French  republicans  to  attempt 
their  overthrow  by  an  Infurreftion  of  the  common 
people  of  Paris.  The  national  reprefentatives  were  in 
this  w^ay  fubdued.  Ninety  members  of  the  convention 
were  imprifoned,  and  the  minority  were  enabled  to 
convert  themfelves  into  an  apparent  majority.  By 
this  event  all  France  was  thrown  into  confuflon.  The 
authority  of  the  convention,  thus  mutilated,  was  rejed- 
ed  by  the  whole  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  the  royal 
or  national  harbour  of  Toulon,  with  its  fleet  and  ftores, 
furrendered,  by  negotiation,  to  the  Britifli  admiral, 
Lord  Hood,  as  truftee  for  the  next  heir  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  the  weftern  parts  of  France,  the  ftandard 
of  royalty  was  reared,  and  joined  by  Immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes,  w^ho  adhered  to  it  with  the  moft  obftinate  bra- 
vj^ry,  and  were  not  fubdued  till  after  a  greater  expence 
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of  blood  than  was  found  neceflary  for  the  repulfe  of  Britain, 
the  combined  armies  of  Europe. 

On  the  part  of  Britatin  the  general  plan  of  a  war 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  fuppofed  importance  does  not  pi^n  ot  tike 
feem  to  have  been  well  contrived,  or  properly  carried  war  de- 
into  elTeft.  A  great  part  of  the  weftern  coaft 
France  was  in  full  poflellion  of  the  royalifts,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  Britifti  navy  commanded  the  ocean. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  eafy  enterprife,  at  a  time  when 
Britain  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  into  pay  fo  many 


foreign  troops,  to  have  landed  a  great  army  on  th 
French  coaft,  to  have  aflfifted  the  royalifts,  and  ad¬ 
vance  along  with  them  through  an  open  country,  def- 
titute  of  fortified  towns,  to  the  capital,  againft  a  con¬ 
vention  whofe  authority  was  fcarcely  acknowledged  by 
one-third  of  the  nation.  Inftead  of  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  combined  armies  advanced  agaiiift  the 
French  Netherlands,  and  wafted  the  fummer,  as  well 
as  their  own  ftrength,  in  the  fiege  of  a  few  of  the 
powerful  fortrelTes  which  defended  that  frontier.  Thus 
the  attack  upon  France  w’as  a<Slually  made  upon  its 
ftrongeft  fide,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  moft  injudicious 
manner  poflible.  Leifure  was  given  to  the  convention 
to  eftablifh  its  authority  at  home,  and  to  call  forth  im¬ 
menfe  levies  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  fo  that 
before  the  clofe  of  the  year  the  tide  of  fuccefs  was 
turned  in  their  favour.  Toulon  w^as  retaken,  and  the 
Spaniards  beaten  in  the  fouth  *,  while  on  the  northern 
frontier,  the  Britifli  army  was  repulfed  before  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  allies,  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  before  Maubeuge.  The  duke  of 
Brunfwick  and  Prince  Wurmfer  were  driven  acrofs 
the  upper  Rhine  near  Mentz,  within  the  laft  fortnight 
of  the  year,  after  a  fucceflfion  of  fanguinary  conflias, 
in  which  the  French,  by  fighting  every  day  in  fuc- 
ceflTion,  and  daily  bringing  forward  frefti  troops,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  repofe  on  the  preceding  days, 
at  laft  fucceeded  with  their  raw  levies,  in  wearing 
down  the  ftrength  and  the  courage  of  their  veteran 

enemies.  99a 

The  Britifti  parliament  aflembled  on  the  ift  of  Ja- King’s 
nuary  1794.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  his  ma-Ipe£ch« 
jefty  called  the  attention  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  llTue 
of  the  war  “  on  which”  he  obferved,  ‘‘  depended  the 
fupport  of  our  conftitutlon,  laws,  and  religion,  and  the 
fecurlty  of  all  civil  fociety  j”  to  the  advantages  that 
had  attended  our  arms,  both  by  land  and  fea ;  and  the 
expedation  of  ultimate  fuccefs,  as  the  operations  of 
our  enemies  were  alone  derived  from  an  arbitrary 
fyftem,  which  enabled  them  unjuftly  to  difpofe  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people,  which  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  introduce  internal  difeontent  and  confufion. 

His  majefty  proceeded  to  ftate  the  impoflibility  of 
making  peace  upon  the  only  grounds  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  concluded,  the  permanent  fafety  of  the 
country,  and  the  tranquillity  of  all  other  nations.  He 
noticed  the  treaties  and  conventions  into  which  he  had 
entered  for  this  obje6t  with  foreign  powers  ;  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  general  loyalty  which  prevailed  amongft  all 
ranks,  notwithftanding  the  continued  efforts  to  miflead 
and  reduce  the  people.  He  lamented  the  neceftity  of 
additional  burdens  upon  the  people,  but  noticed  the 
favourable  ftate  of  the  revenue. 

As  ufual,  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  king’s  fpeech 
became  the  fubje6t  of  debate,  both  in  the  houfe  of 
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lords  and  m  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  they  excit- 
'  ed  little  attention  throughout  the  nation.  Men  of  pro¬ 
perty,  in  general,  had  been  fo  much  alarmed  by  the 
events  which  occurred  in  France,  that  they  accounted 
it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  repofe  implicit  confidence  in 
government  j  and  as  adminiftration  feemed  refolved  not 
yet  to  defpair  of  fuccefs  in  the  war,  they  received  full 
fupport  from  the  approbation  of  the  public.  A  mi¬ 
nority,  indeed,  exifled  throughout  the  country,  by 
whom  the  war  was  openly  difapproved  of^  but  as  they 
confided  in  general  of  perfons  of  little  influence,  they 
could  in  no  way  embarrafs  the  meafures  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  By  this  minority,  the  debates  in  parliament  Were 
as  little  regarded  as  by  the  fupporters  of  government. 
They  had  no  confidence  in  that  aflembly,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  inconfiderable  number  of  the  members 
that  remained  in  oppofitionj  and  the  memorv  of  the 
coalition  betw’een  Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox,  to¬ 
gether  wdth  the  moderate  and  correctly  conftitutional 
nature  of  the  principles  fupported  by  Mr  Fox,  de¬ 
prived  this  ftatefman  of  the  confidence  of  the  moie 
ardent  lovers  of  political  innovation,  and  rendered 
his  eloquence  of  little  value  in  their  eftimation.  In¬ 
deed  there  was  fomething  in  the  form  w^hich  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  generally  aflumed  during  the  prefent 
War,  w^hich  tended  to  render  them  uninterefting.  It 
was  underftood  by  the  public,  that  the  war  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  by  the  French  leaders  5  but  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  notwithftanding  the  extravagant  length  to  which 
they  had  been  carried,  and  the  abfurdities  and  the 
crimes  which  had  been  committed  under  pretence  of 
them  by  the  ruling  faftions  of  France,  dill,  at  bottom, 
bore  fuch  a  refemblance  to  fome  fundamental  maxims 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  to  the  principles  for 
which  our  ancefiors  fo  earnefily  contended,  that  the 
members  of  adminiftration  feem  to  have  accounted  it 
imprudent  to  avow  in  their  public  fpeeches,  that  the 
war  originated  in  the  purpofe  which  their  friends  out 
of  doors  confidered  as  its  radical  objedl.  7’hey  were 
unwilling  to  fay,  that  they  wiftied  to  encroach  upon  the 
independence  of  a  neighbouring  ftate,  or  to  prevent  its 
cftablifhing  a  reprefentative  government  ;  and  chofe 
rather  to  allege  that  the  war  was  occafioned  by  the  di¬ 
rect  aggrefiion  and  ambition  of  the  French,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  edablifh  their  dominion  over  other  nations,  and 
that  our  objedl  in  it  was  merely  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  pad,  and  fecurity  againd  fuch  aggreflion  for 
the  future.  As  oppofition  poflefled  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages  from  this  equivocating  mode  of  defending  the 
war,  every  debate  was  apt  to  turn  into  this  channel, 
and  the  fame  arguments  were  continually  repeated  with¬ 
out  any  perfon  being  convinced. 

On  occafion  of  the  king’s  fpeech,  Lord  Wycombe 
the  addrefs.  moved  an  amendment  to  the  ufual  addrefs  of  thanks, 
recommending  pacific  meafures.  Lord  Mornlngton,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  fupport¬ 
ers  of  the  addrefs,  contended  that  the  alternative  of  war 
and  peace  did  not  at  prefent  exid.  Before  we  could 
relinquilh  the  principles  on  which  the  war  commenced, 
proof  was  neceffary,  either  that  the  opinions  which  we 
had  conceived  of  the  views  of  France  were  erroneous  j 
that  the  war  was  become  defperate  and  lmpra<dlcable  ; 
or  that,  from  fome  improvement  in  the  fydem  and  prin- 
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clples  of  the  French,  the  judice  and  neceffity  which 
prompted  us  to  commence  the  war  no  longer  exided. 
His  lordfhip  aferjbed  to  France  unlimited  views  of  ag- 
grandifement  *,  ambition  connected  with  principles  fub- 
verfive  of  all  regular  government.  In  fupport  of  his 
opinion,  he  adduced  the  aft  of  fraternity,  the  afllimp- 
tion  of  fovereignty  in  Savoy  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  apparent  defigns  of 
hodility  againd  Holland.  That  fuch  were  the  motives 
his  lordfhip  contended  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  M. 
Briffot,  the  conduft  of  the  French  refidents  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Condantinople,  and  the  fcheme  of  emancipating* 
and  arming  the  negroes  in  the  Wed  Indies.  From  all 
thefe  proofs,  his  lordlhip  declared  himfelf  fully  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  original  judice  and  necefiity  of  the  war.  He 
was  fo  pleaied,  notwithdandlng  the  late  reverfes,  with 
the  general  refult  of  the  campaign,  that  he  entertained 
confident  hopes  of  ultimate  fuccefs.  He  confidered 
the  foundations  of  the  French  power  as  fo  unfound, 
and  the  new  g  )vernment  as  fo  weak,  that  the  efiect  of 
the  confederate  arms  would  foon  be  triumphantly  drik- 
ing.  He  acknowledged,  that  the  enemy  had  difplay- 
ed  extraordin  ry  vigour  and  energy  j  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  power  obtained  by  a  fydem  of  terror  would 
not  be  permanent.  He  oppofed  a  negotiation  as  unlikely 
to  be  effeftual  in  the  prefent  circumdances,  and  acivifed 
the  continuance  of  the  mod  refolute  exertions  of  hodility. 

Mr  Sheridan,  in  reply  to  Lord  Mornlngton,  aiTerted 
that  Great  Britain  had  afted  with  no  lefs  difregard  of 
the  independence  of  neutral  dates  than  the  French  ^ 
that  w^e  had  endeavoured  to  compel  Genoa,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Tufeany,  to  join  the  confederacy  againd 
France,  by  the  mod  infulting  menaces  5  and  that,  as  far 
as  prudence  would  permit,  we  had  affumed  the  fame 
language  tow^ards  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  faid, 
that  if  the  French  fydem  of  fraternizing  with  other 
nations  that  wiQied  to  overturn  their  own  internal  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  jud  caufe  of  war,  their  dereliftion  of 
^  that  fydem  ought  to  be  a  reafon  for  making  peace. 
He  denied  that  the  French  were  the  original  aggreffors. 
“  I  am  adonilhed,”  faid  he,  “  that  the  minifier  who 
fits  near  the  noble  lord,  does  not  himfelf  feel  it  neceffary 
to  his  owm  dignity  to  oppofe  this  paltry  argument  of 
the  aft  of  aggredion  having  come  from  them,  indead 
of  leaving  that  talk  to  us,  to  whom  comparatively  the 
faft  is  indifferent.  When  he  hears  this  called  a  war 
of  ntceffity  and  defence,  I  w’onder  he  does  not  feel 
adramed  of  the  meanneJs  w^hich  it  fpreads  over  the 
v/hole  of  his  caufe,  and  the  contradiftion  w^hich  it 
throws  among  the  greater  part  of  his  arguments.  Will 
he  meet  the  matter  fairly  ?  Will  he  anfwer  this  one 
quedion  didinftly  ?  If  France  had  abdained  from  any 
aft  of  aggredion  againd  Great  Britain,  and  her  ally 
Holland,  diould  we  have  remained  inaftive  fpeftators 
of  the  lad  campaign,  idle,  apart,  and  lidenlng  to  the 
fray  ;  and  left  the  conted  to  Aufiria  and  Prudla,  and 
whatever  allies  they  could  themfelves  have  obtained  ? 
Doe^  he  the«  mean  to  fay  that  he  would  have 
fat  dill  j  that  Great  Britain  would  have  fat  dill  w  ith 
arms  folded  *,  and. reclining  with  luxurious  eafe  on  her 
commercial  couch,  have  remained  an  uncov.cerned  fpec- 
tator  of  this  mighty  conllift,  and  have  left  the  caufe  of 
civil  order,  government,  morality,  and  religion,  and  its 
God,  to  take  care  of  itfelf,  or  to  ow’e  its  prefervation  to 
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Btitam.  the  mercenary  exertions  of  German  and  Hungarian 
V"^  barbarians  j  provided  only  that  France  had  not  impli¬ 
cated  Great  Britain  by  a  fpecial  offence,  and  forced  us 
into  this  caufe  of  divine  and  univerfal  intereft  by  the 
petty  motive  of  a  perlbnal  provocation  r  He  will  not 
tell  us  fo  :  or  if  he  does,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
hour,  will  be  hold  the  fame  language  to  our  allies  ? 
Will  he  fpeak  thus  to  the  emperor  ?  Will  he  fpeak  thus 
to  the  king  of  PrulTia  ?  Will  he  tell  them  that  we  are 
not  volunteers  in  this  caufe  j  that  we  have  no  merit  in 
having  entered  into  it  5  that  we  are  in  confederacy 
w'ith  them  only  to  refent  a  feparate  iiifult  offered  to 
oiirfelves  j  which  redreffed,  our  zeal  in  the  caufe  at 
lead,  if  not  our  engagement  to  continue  in  the  alliance, 
muft  ceafe  ?  Or  if  he  would  hold  this  language  to  thofe 
powers,  will  he  repeat  it  to  thofe  leffer  dates,  whom 
we  are  hourly  dragging  into  this  perilous  conted,  upon 
the  only  plea  by  which  fuch  an  aft  of  tyrannical  com- 
puldon  can  be  attempted  to  be  palliated,  namely,  that 
a  perfonal  ground  of  complaint  againd  the  French  is  not 
neceflary  to  their  enmity  *,  but  that  as  the  league  againd 
that  people  is  the  caufe  of  human  nature  itfelf,  every 
country  where  human  feelings  exid,  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  its  provocation  in  the  atrocities  of  this  common 
enemy  of  human  kind  ?  But  it  is  unnecefTary  to  afk 
whether  he  would  hold  this  language  to  the  greater 
powers.  The  king  of  Pruflia,  Sir,  at  this  moment, 
tells  you  even  with  a  menacing  tone  that  it  is  your 
own  w^ar  ;  he  has  demanded  from  you  a  fubddy  and  a 
loan  ^  you  have  endeavoured  to  evade  his  demand,  by 
pleading  the  tenor  of  your  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance 
with  him,  and  that  as  the  party  attacked,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  wTole  of  his  exertions  5  he  denies  that  you 
are  the  party  attacked,  though  he  applauds  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  w'hich  you  are  the  aggrelfor  ;  and  is  there 
another  powder  in  Europe,  to  whom  our  government 
wdll  venture  to  refer  the  decidon  of  this  quedion  ?  If 
wdiat  I  now  date  is  not  the  faft,  let  me  fee  the  mini- 
der  dand  up  and  contradift  me.  If  he  cannot,  let  us 
no  longer  bear  that  a  fallacy  diould  be  attempted  to  be 
impofed  on  the  people  of  this  country,  which  wrould  be 
treated  with  fcorn  and  indignation  in  every  other  cor¬ 
ner  of  Europe.  From  this  hour,  let  him  either  aban¬ 
don  the  narrow  ground  of  this  being  a  war  of  necedity 
entered  into  for  felf-defence,  or  give  up  the  lofty  pretence 
of  its  being  a  Nvar  of  principle,  undertaken  for  the  caufe 
of  human  nature.”  Mr  Sheridan  admitted,  that  enor¬ 
mities  had  been  committed  in  France,  which  difguded 
and  dekened  the  foul.  This  was  mod  true  ;  but  what 
relation  had  thefe  to  England  ?  And  if  they  had,  what 
did  it  prove  ?  What  but  that  eternal  and  unalterable 
truth,  that  a  long-eftablifhed  defpotifm  fo  far  degrad¬ 
ed  and  debafed  human  nature,  as  to  render  its  fubjefts, 
on  the  drd  recovery  of  their  rights,  undt  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  them  ?  But,  hefaid,  he  fhould  always  meet  with  re¬ 
probation  the  inference  from  this  truth,  that  thofe  who 
had  long  been  Haves  ought  ever  to  continue  fo.  That 
we  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  reafon  to  dread 
the  madnefs  of  the  French,  Mr  Sheridan  agreed  ;  but 
was  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Wild  and  unfet¬ 
tled  as  they  muft  necefiarily  be  from  the  polfeldon  of 
fuch  power,  the  furrounding  ftates  had  goaded  them 
into  a.paroxyfra  of  madnefs,  fury,  and  defperation.  We 
called  them  monfters,  and  hunted  them  as  monfters. 
The  confpiracy  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  brutal  threats  of 


the  abettors  of  that  plot,  had  to  anfwer  for  all  the  ad-  Britain, 
ditional  horrors  that  had  dnee  difgraced  humanity, 

We  had  covenanted  for  their  extermination,  and  now 
complained  that  they  turned  upon  us  with  the  fury 
that  we  had  infpired.  The  fame  fpeaker  ad'erted,  that 
no  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs  exifted  upon  which  we 
ought  to  be  led.  faid  he,  “  was  the  date 

of  our  allies  when  we  entered  into  the  confederacy  ^ 

The  force  of  Auftria  unbroken,  though  compelled  to 
abandon  Brabant,  and  the  power  of  the  veteran  troops 
of  PrufTia  abfolutely  untried,  though  the  feafons  and 
difeafe  had  induced  them  to  retire  from  Champagne. 

What  is  their  date  now  ?  Defeat  has  thinned  their 
ranks,  and  difgrace  has  broken  their  fpirit.  They  have 
been  driven  acrofs  the  Rhine  by  French  recruits,  like 
iheep  before  a  lion’s  whelp,  and  that  not  after  the 
milhap  of  a  dngle  great  aftion  loft,  but  after  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  bloody  contefts  of  unprecedented  fury  and 
obftinacy.  Where  now  is  the  feientide  conddence 
with  which  we  were  taught  to  regard  the  efforts  of  dif- 
cipline  and  experience,  when  oppofed  to  an  untrained 
multitude  and  unpraftifed  generals  ?  The  jargon  of 
profeffional  pedantry  is  mute,  and  the  plain  fenfe  of 
man  is  left  to  its  own  courfe.”  Mr  Sheridan  ad'erted 
that  the  efforts  of  the  inferior  Hates,  the  Dutch,  the 
Portuguefe,  the  Italians,  v/hom  we  had  compelled  to 
enter  into  the  war,  had  been  of  no  importance,  and  he 
alleged  that  government  had  condufted  the  conteft 
with  little  vigour  or  ability. 

Mr  Windham  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  enor¬ 
mities  committed  in  France  were  the  effefts  of  the  war. 

It  was,  he  faid,  the  duty  of  every  government  to  interfere  j 
for  France  w^as  making  war  againd:  all  government, 
all  religion,  and  all  principle.  How  W'as  it  poffible  to 
preferve  peace  with  a  nation  which  formed  a  ground 
for  quarrel  with  every  government  that  dared  to  fiif- 
peft  the  purity  of  their  intentions  ?  Whatever  might 
be  underftood  as  the  binding  law  upon  nations  carry¬ 
ing  on  offendve  war,  with  refpeft  to  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  he  conceived  that 
fuch  opinions  could  not  affeft  a  nation  fuftaining  a  de- 
fendve  war.  “  Standing  (faid  Mr  Windham)  as  wc 
do,  the  defenders  of  the  prefent  and  the  future  wmrld, 
ought  we  meanly  to  crouch  in  cowardice,  and  dnk  in 
defpair.” 

Mr  Dundas  defended  the  management  of  the  war, 
and  the  aftivity  which  had  been  employed  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  it.  Our  feamen  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
were  only  1 5,000  ;  in  the  courfe  of  the  w^ar  54,000  men 
had  been  added.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
we  bad  only  1 3  ftiips  of  the  line  and  30  frigates  dt  for 
fervice  j  at  the  prefent  time,  we  had  80  ftiips  of  the 
line  and  lOO  frigates  in  aftual  employ,  which,  with 
the  armed  velfels  now  in  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
made  the  whole  above  300  fail.  In  augmenting  the 
army,  the  mod:  effeftual  and  economical  fyftem  had 
been  purfued  j  beddes  the  militia,  30,000  men  had  been 
added  to  the  army.  He  concluded,  that  more  had 
been  done  in  the  drft  year  of  this,  than  of  any  former 
war  ;  and  added,  that  upon  the  iffue  of  this  ftruggle, 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  to  us,  either  as  indivi¬ 
duals  or  a  nation,  depended. 

Mr  Fox  repeated  in  a  variety  of  forms  the  alfertion 
that  we  were  the  aggreffors  in  the  war.  He  contended, 
that  every  ftate  had  a  full  right  to  regulate  its  internal 
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government ;  and  afferted,  that  the  mamfeflo  of  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  had  occaiioned  all  the  excelTes  of 
the  French.  Upon  the  fubjedl  of  a6ls  of  aggreffion 
previous  to  the  war,  he  thought,  that  this  diflerence 
between  the  conduct  of  the  parties  fubfifted  ;  France 
was  always  ready  to  negotiate,  while  the  Britifli  go¬ 
vernment  invariably  refufed.  The  former  exprcfled 
the  ftrongeft  diflike  to  war,  and  took  every  ilep  to  a- 
void  it.  The  latter  not  only  lliowed  an  inclination 
for  war,  but  endeavoured  to  inflame  and  provoke  hofli- 
lities.  He  contended,  that  the  nature  of  the  condu^l 
of  the  French  government  towards  this  country,  afford¬ 
ed  no  good  reafon  for  a  continuance  of  hoftilities,  and 
no  rational  objeftion  againft  the  permanency  of  any 
treaty  that  might  be  concluded  with  them.  We  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  Louis  XIV.  though  his  pretenfions  were 
no  lefs  dangerous  to  this  country,  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  French  leaders.  That  monarch  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  our  revolution.  He  correfponded  wdth  the 
jacobites  of  England.  He  endeavoured  to  overturn 
our  eftablifhment  in  church  and  date.  He  invaded 
Holland,  and  confined  not  his  proje£Is  of  conqueft  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Mr  Fox  faid,  w^e  ought  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  wdth  the  bell  fecurity  for  peace,  that  the  nature 
of  the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  made  would  per¬ 
mit,  taking  care  that  the  power  with  whom  it  was  made 
fliould  have  no  temptation  to  break  it.  He  denied, 
that  the  prodigal  manner  in  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  condu^Ied  their  affairs,  and  the  confufion  and 
ruin  into  which  their  finances  were  haftening,  afforded 
any  profpedl  of  fuccefs  to  the  allied  powers.  He  faid, 
he  remembered,  that  during  the  American  war,  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  vagrant  congrefs,  which  w^as  no¬ 
where  to  be  found,  of  their  miferable  refources,  and 
their  wretched  paper  money  at  300  per  cent  difeount, 
of  which,  wnth  any  few  halfpence  you  had  in  your 
pocket,  you  might  purchafe  to  the  amount  of  100  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Americans  were  reprefented,  as  exercifing 
on  each  other  the  moft  intolerable  tyranny,  on  the 
royalifts  the  moft  unheard-of  cruelty  and  it  was  then 
faid,  that  if  fuch  principles  w^ere  fuffered  to  exift,  if  the 
caufe  of  America  was  ultimately  fuccefsful,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  civilized  government ;  England  muft  be 
trodden  in  the  duft.  “Yet  then  (faid  this  ftatefman), 
I  recommended  negotiation,  and  lived  to  fee  Great  Bii- 
tain  treat  with  that  very  congrefs  fo  often  vilified  and 
abufed,  and  the  monarchy  remain  in  fufficlent  vigour. 
God  grant  that  I  may  not  fee  her  treat  with  the  pre- 
fent  government  of  France  in  circumftances  lefs  favour¬ 
able  for  making  peace  than  the  prefent”.  He  repro¬ 
bated  the  conduft  of  adminiftration,  in  endeavouring 
to  compel  the  weaker  ftates  to  join  them  in  the  war, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  inveighing  againft 
the  French,  as  invaders  of  the  rights  of  nations.  He 
concluded  with  a  moft  fplendid  panegyric,  upon  the 
fuperior  dignity  which  appeared  in  thefe  times  in  the 
charafter  and  condu6l  of  the  illuftrious  General  Wafti- 
ington,  who,  for  the  prefervation  of  his  authority,  as 
tirft  magiftrate  of  a  free  people,  had  not  recourfe  to 
tricks  of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm,  but  depended  upon 
his  own  wifdom,  moderation,  and  firmiiefs ;  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  preferve  the  neutrality  of  America,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  contagion  of  the  French  revolution,  or 
of  the  threats  of  Britifti  hoftility. 

Mr  Pitt  recapitulated  the  arguments  formerly  ufed. 
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to  prove  that  the  aggreftion  had  certainly  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  France.  He  mentioned  the  fylttm 
adopted  by  the  French  as  fubverfive  of  all  regular 
government,  their  ufurpatlon  of  foreign  territory,  their 
hoftile  intentions  againft  Holland,  and  their  unprece¬ 
dented  views  of  aggrandifement  and  ambition.  Unlefs  it 
could  be  proved  that  we  had  miftaken  thefe  principles, 
we  were  bound,  he  faid,  to  continue  the  war  ;  and  fup- 
pofing  that  difticulty  and  difappointmenr  had  occurred 
in  the  profecution  of  it,  thefe  ought  to  infplre  us  with 
additional  vigour,  and  ftimulate  us  to  new  exertions. 
Had  there  been  any  mifcondu6l,  of  which  he  was  not 
fenfible,  in  conducing  the  war,  yet  that  could  not  af- 
fe£l:  the  general  queftion.  If  the  difficulties  we  had 
experienced,  arofe  from  the  want  of  abilities  in  thofe 
to  whom  the  management  was  entrufted,  let  us  re  fort 
to  other  men.  If  the  difficulty  arofe  from  the  nature 
of  the  conteft,  then  the  argument  againft  minifters 
would  be  much  weakened.  He  ftated  the  objeds  of 
the  war  to  be,  to  procure  a  fecure  and  permanent  peace, 
and  an  indemnity  for  the  expences  incurred.  To  ac- 
complKh  thefe  ends,  he  afferted  the  neceflity  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  he  vindi¬ 
cated  this  meafure  upon  the  ground  of  fecuring  our 
own  fafety.  He  conceived  there  was  not  the  leaft  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  government 
of  France.  The  efforts  of  the  people  had  been  mere¬ 
ly  the  refult  of  terror.  They  were  fupported  by  the 
moft  defperate  refources,  which  could  not  poffibly  con¬ 
tinue.  He  faid,  that  peace  with  the  prefent  French 
government  was  lefs  defirable  to  him  than  w^ar,  under 
any  difafters  which  he  could  poffibly  imagine.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  a  fafe  and  advantageous  peace  ought  to 
be  concluded,  as  foon  as  it  could  poffibly  be  obtained  ; 
but  he  affirmed,  that  the  fecurity  and  benefits  of  peace 
with  France  muft  depend  upon  the  eftabliftiment  of  a 
government  effentlally  different  from  the  prefent.  He 
afferted,  that  had  Louis  XIV.  fucceeded  In  hisprojeds, 
what  we  •  ftiould  have  fuffered  from  him  would  have 
been  a  deliverance,  compared  with  the  confequence  of 
fuccefs  attending  the  prefent  French  fyftem.  He  faid, 
he  did  not  attach  the  fame  degree  of  importance  to  the 
reftoration  of  monarchy  In  France,  as  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  prefent  fyftem.  He  attached  importance  to 
the  former,  only  as  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  would  be  difpofed  to 
concur,  and  which  would  afford  the  beft  fecurity  for 
the  permanence  of  peace.  He  noticed,  as  precluding 
all  negotiation,  a  late  decree  of  the  French  convention, 
declaring  the  unity  and  indlvifibility  of  their  republic, 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  territories  of  which  they  in¬ 
cluded  their  late  conquefts.  He  concluded  with  fay¬ 
ing,  that  there  could  be  no  queftion  but  to  refill,  till 
fuch  time  as,  by  the  bleffing  of  providence  upon  our 
endeavours,  we  might  fecure  the  independence  of  this 
country,  and  the  general  Interefts  of  Europe.  The 
addrefs  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  277  againft  59. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  a  fimilar  debate  took  place 
upon  the  fame  occafion.  Lord  Stair  moved  the  ad-  5 
drefs,  and  the  motion  was  feconded  by  Lord  Auckland, 
with  fpeeches  which  recited  in  ftrong  terms  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  French  fa<ffions  upon  each  other,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fucceffes  of  the  Britifti  troops  under 
the  duke  of  York  and  elfcwhere.  Thefe  noblemen 
were  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Spencer, 
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Britain.  Lord  CoTcntry,  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  the  earl  of  Hard- 
^vicke,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  Lord  Grenville,  and  others. 
They  were  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Guildford,  who  pro- 
pofed  an  amendment  to  the  addrefs,  recommending 
negotiation,  and  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Derby,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdowne.  Earl  Mansfield  aflerted,  that 
the  war  was  begun  by  the  unprovoked  aggreflion  of 
Trance  j  and  continued  on  our  part,  not  from  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  ambition  and  conqueft,  but  to  reftore  the  blef- 
fiiigs  of  order  and  good  government  to  that  country, 
to  refill  and  defeat  the  wild  attempts  of  thofe,  who  had 
declared  it  to  be  their  purpofe  to  diforganlze  Europe, 
and  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  whole  human  race. 
He  faid,  that  a  lafting  peace  with  France  would  be  im- 
pofiible.  No  alliance  could  be  made  with  anarchy. 
The  government  of  France  was  continually  flu£luating, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  prefent  faflion  w^erc  not  likely 
to  refpe£l  any  engagements  formed  by  their  predecef- 
fors. — Other  noblemen  fupported  the  necelTity  of  per- 
fevering  in  the  war  to  avoid  breaking  faith  with  foreign 
powers,  and  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  confiltution  of  this  country  5  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  had  difeovered  an 
important  fecret,  that  this  was  a  w^ar  for  nothing,  or 
■which  had  no  fpecific  obje£l  in  view.  He  ridiculed, 
with  much  fuccefs,  the  difficulty  of  treating  with  the 
French,  becaufe  they  had  no  government,  or  were  in 
a  (late  of  anarchy.  Let  the  minifters,  faid  his  lordffilp, 
alk  General  Wurmfer  if  there  Is  no  exifting  govern¬ 
ment  in  France.  Let  them  alk  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Let  them  alk  Lord 
Hood  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  royalill  army  of 
La  Vendee,  the  unfortunate  Lyonefe,  the  Spaniards 
retiring  before  their  arms.  He  feared  it  tvould  not  be 
long,  before  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  the  duke  of 
York  mull  allow,  that  there  was  a  government  in  France. 
The  horrid  outrages  perpetrated  in  France,  he  confider- 
ed  as  chiefly  owung  to  the  delufive  hopes  entertained 
by  the  royalllls,  of  affillance  from  this  country.  The 
earl  of  Lauderdale  regretted  the  confequences,  which, 
by  the  management  of  mlnllters,  the  war  was  made  to 
produce  upon  the  fituation  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  aflerted,  that  the  alarm  fpread  by  minifters 
had  been  made  the  ground  for  a  fy Item  of  perfecutlon. 
The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  been  regarded  with 
horror  and  difguft  j  but  what  had  been  the  condu6l  of 
the  courts  of  juftice  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  ?  Vv^hat  their  fentences  ?  Who  could  venerate  a 
conftitutlon,  wffiich  mull  be  protected  by  the  friend  be¬ 
coming  a  fpy  on  the  a£lions  of  his  neighbour,  and  the 
houfe  of  domeftic  conviviality  being  fubje6led  to  a 
ftate  inquifition  ?  His  lordfliip  difeufled  at  fome  length 
the  feverities  exercifed  in  Scotland,  and  aferibed  the 
revolution  in  France  to  the  feverlty  of  punifliments 
and  the  oppreffion  of  the  poor.  “  Does  the  minifter 
then  (faid  his  lordllilp),  take  the  -way  to  prevent  the 
introdudlion  of  French  principles,  when  he  embarks  in 
a  war  which  weighs  down  the  people  with  taxation  ; 
and  introduces  a  fyftem  of  feverlty,  which  mull  make 
them  deteft,  not  admire,  the  conftitution  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.”  The  addrefs  was  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
by  a  majority  of  97  againll  12. 

Several  debates,  of  a  fimilar  nature  occurred  during 
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the  courfe  of  the  feffion  5  but  as  the  Iflue  of  the  whole  Bntain. 
was  the  fame,  and  the  arguments  employed  did  liot 
differ  elfentially  from  thofe  now  mentioned,  it  Is  unne- 
cefl'ary  to  ftate  them  in  detail.  5>P3 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  chara6lerlftics  of  the  Bri-  Remark  on 
tifh  nation,  to  be  at  all  times  ealily  thrown  Into  a  in 

of  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  by  any  obje£l  which  go-^j-itain. 
vernment  for  the  time  thinks  fit  to  reprefent  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  two  greateft  objefts  of  political  terror  994^ 
to  Englilhmen,  have  at  all  times  been  the  fear  of  a 
foreign  invafion,  and  the  dread  of  fccret  confpIracIes,^”^‘^ 
aflerted  to  be  entered  into  by  a  dilaffedled  party.  It 
is  true,  that  during  many  ages  Britain  has  not  been 
fuccefsfully  invaded,  and  that-,  fince  the  time  of  the 
Spanifli  armada,  no  fuch  attempt  has  been  made  by 
any  of  thofe  governments  with  which  Britain  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  hoftility  *,  but  this  very  circumftance,  which 
leads  refle6liiig  perfons  to  regard  fuch  a  projedl  as  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  to  occur  at  any  particular  period, 
feems  to  produce  a  contrary  effe6l  upon  the  people  at 
large.  The  evils  attending  Invafion  having  never  been 
felt,  lay  hold  of  their  Imaginations,  In  the  wildeft 


and  moft  exaggerated  forms ;  and  from  the  terror  thus 
produced,  they  are  prevented  from  refle£ling  upon  the 
difficulties  attending  fuch  a  proje£l,  which  deterred 
‘Louis  XIV.  from  attempting  it  while  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  pofleffing  the  advantage  of  a  difputed 
fucceffion  to  the  crown.  Such  is  the  credulity  of  the 
Britifti  nation  upon  this  head,  that  adminiftration  can  at 
any  time  throw  them  into  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation,  by  exprefling  an  apprehenfion  of  a  French  in¬ 
vafion.  From  this  alarm,  minifters  ufually  derive  con- 
fiderable  advantages.  The  voice  of  fadllon  is  filenced 
for  a  time  by  patriotic  terror,  and  all  parties  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  arranging  themfelves  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  government  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  dread  of  plots  and  confpiracies  produces  effedls  Fear  of 
fomewhat  fimilar.  It  is  true,  that  no  confpiracy  of  plots. 
Englilhmen  w^as  ever  produdllve  of  danger  to  the 
government,  wffiile  it  remained  even  tolerably  popular; 
but  this  never  prevents  the  nation  from  being  throwm 
into  the  utmoft  confternation,  by  Intimations,  on  the 
part  of  government,  that  fome  defperate  confpiracy  is 
fecretly  carrying  on,  and  is  ready  to  burft  forth,  to  the 
utter  deftruftion  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

During  the  war,  of  which  w’e  are  now  treating,  Mr 
Pitt’s  adminiftration  derived  incredible  ftrength  from 
thefe  tw^o  fources  of  terror;  the  fear  of  invafion,  and 
the  dread  of  confpiracies  by  difafle£led  perfons.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  he  w^ant  fkill  to  profit  by  them.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  w^ar,  it  had  been  believed  by  moft 
perfons,  and  perhaps  by  government,  that  it  w^ould  be 
of  fhort  duration,  as  the  ftate  of  anarchy  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  France, 
feemed  to  render  that  country  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
powerful  armies  by  which  it  was  invaded.  When  any 
doubt  of  fuccefs  was  exprefled,  it  was  faid,  that  after 
making  trial  of  the  war  for  a  yeaf,  we  might  defift,  in 
cafe  we  w^ere  unfuccefsful.  But  the  original  ftate  of 
affairs  w^as  now  confiderably  altered,  by  the  fuccefles 
of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  late  campaign.  The 
Britifti  government  ftlll  refolved  to  perfift  in  the  war  ; 
wffiich,  hoivever,  ,was  now-  becoming  lefs  popular,  as 
lefs  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  leaders  were  greatly  irritated  by  the 
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Mtain.  perfeveniig  liofinity  of  the  Bntllh  miniflry,  and  amidft 
the  pride  of  viflory,  menaced  England  with  invahon. 
It  is  evident,  that  they  had  ilill  too  much  bufinefs  up¬ 
on  their  hands  on  the  continent,  to  be  able  to  make 
the  filghtell  attempt  to  carry  their  threats  into  execu¬ 
tion  :  but  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  taking  advantage 
of  the  threat,  cxpreffed  their  fears  that  it  might  be  fuc- 
cefsful  j  and  propofed  the  arming  of  aflbclations  of  volun¬ 
teers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  throughout  the  Ifland, 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  both  againd  foreign  In- 
vafion,  and  alfo  againfl  the  efforts  of  difaffedled  perfons 
at  home.  They  alfo  encouraged  the  railing  of  fubfcrip- 
tions  to  defray  the  expence  of  thefe  armed  afl'ociations  y 
and  although  the  meafure  was  difapproved  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  in  parliament,  as  an  unconflitutional  mode  of 
raifing  money,  it  was  fupported  by  the  majority.  An 
afl  was  paffed,  authorizing  the  embodying  and  train¬ 
ing  of  volunteers,  and  the  meafure  was  carried  to  a  con- 
fiderable  extent  throughout  the  country.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  though  the  political  ferment  occafioned  by  the 
French  revolution  had  now^  confiderably  fubfided,  and 
the  alarm  occafioned  by  it  w^as  gradually  paffing  away, 
admlniftration,  aware  of  the  ftrength  they  derived  from 
keeping  the  country  in  a  date  of  anxiety  upon  political 
fubjeds,  announced  to  parliament,  by  a  meflage  from 
the  king  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  that  feditious  pradlices 
had  been  carried  on  by  certain  focleties  in  London, 
with  a  view  to  overturn  the  eon ftltution,  and  introduce 
the  fyfterri  of  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  France  }  that 
their  papers  had  been  feized,  and  were  fubmitted  to 
the  confideration  of  the  houfe.  On  the  fame  day,  Tho¬ 
mas  Hardie  a  flioemaker  in  Piccadilly,  who  had  a6led 
-  as  fecretary  to  the  London  Correfpondlng  Society,  and 
Daniel  Adams  the  fecretary  to  the  Society  for  Conflitu- 
tlonal  Information,  were  apprehended  for  treafonable 
pradlices,  upon  a  warrant  from  Mr  Dundas.  Mr  Horne’ 
Tooke,  well  known  for  his  ingenious  philological  wri¬ 
tings,  as  well  as  for  the  political  part  he  formerly  adl- 
ed  in  the  turbulent  days  of  John  Wilkes,  with  the  re¬ 
verend  Mr  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Holcroft  a  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  Mr  Kyd  a  barrlfler,  and  John  Thelwall,  who  had 
for  fome  time  entertained  the  town  in  the  charadter 
of  a  political  ledlurer,  were  lii  a  few  days  a rre fled 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
fon. 

Secret  com-  ^  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was 

Ciittce.  chofen  by  ballot,  for  the  fake  of  giving  folemnity  to 
the  inquiries  made  into  this  confplracy.  The  members 
of  the  committee  were  the  friends  of  the  miniftcr.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  concerning  the  alleged  con- 
fpiracy,  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  recital  of  a 
number  of  advertifements  from  focietles,  or  accounts  of 
their  debates,  that  had  previoufly  appeared  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  newfpapers.  It  ferved,  however,  as  a  reafon  for 
fufpending  the  operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  adl,  and 
thereby  enabling  minlflers  to  prevent  any  political 
movement,  or  avowed  difapprobatlon  of  their  mcafures, 
from  being  rafhly  exhibited  out  of  parliament. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  fear  of  invafion,  added  to  the 
political  alarm,  wEich,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  had  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  country,  and 
wLichwasthus  artfully  maintained,  conferred  upon  mlni- 
Hers  a  degree  of  ftrength,  which  for  a  century  or  tw^o 
no  Britifli  adminlftration  had  poffefled.  Almoft  all 
men  of  property  were  their  adherents.  Their  antago- 


niils  funk  into  utter  difcredlt,  and  fuffered  a  very  fe-  Britain, 
vere  degree  of  perfecution  in  every  department  of  fo- ' 
ciety)  fo  that  it  became  dangerous  to  a  man’s  profpe6ls 
in  the  wmrld,  and  in  ordinary  bufinefs,  to  exprefs  the 
flighteft  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  any  meafure  appro¬ 
ved  of  by  government. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  adminlftration,  Mr  Pitt  had  Finance, 
endeavoured  to  reft  his  reputation,  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  upon  the  improvement  of  the  finances,  and  the 
hope  which  he  held  out  of  paying  off  the  national 
debt.  He  now  deferted  all  fuch  views  3  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  uncontrouled  power  he  poffeffed  at 
home,  and  the  pliability  of  parliament,  he  engaged  in 
a  career  of  unexampled  expenditure,  in  corrupting  fuc- 
ceflive  parties  in  France,  or  in  the  management  of  the 
w^ar.  No  oppofition  w^as  made  to  a  demand  of  85,000 
men  for  the  maritime  fervice  5  but  the  increafe  of  the 
army  to  60,000  men  w^as  refilled  by  oppofition,  though 
the  majority  allowed  that  number.  The  whole  fupply 
of  the  year  exceeded  20,228,000!.  As  a  loan  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  iijOCOjOOoLj  fplrituous  liquors,  glafs,- 
bricks,  paper,  and  other  articles  W’eie  fubje6led  to  new 
duties  3  and  an  additional  revenue  was  drawn  from  at- 
torneys.  ^  ^  ^  ^^3 

From  its  firft  rife  to  eminence,  as  an  European  PruiTian 
powder,  the  Pruffian  court  conlidered  France  as  its  politics, 
protedlor  againft  the  ambition  of  Auftria.  We  have 
remarked,  that,  at  the  period  of  wLich  w’e  are  treat¬ 
ing,  Pruffia  had  entered  wdth  relu6lance  into  the 
ambitious  views  of  Auftria  and  Ruflia  for  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland  and  France..  Having  found  it  neceffary 
to  do  fo,  however,  for  the  fake  of  fharlng  in  their  ac- 
quifitions,  the  Pruffian  court  appears  to  have  conduct¬ 
ed  Itfelf  with  fingular  prudence  and  dexterity.  During 
the  prefent  year,  in  fpite  of  the  refillance  of  a  party  in 
Poland,  headed  by  the  brave  Eofeiulko,  that  country 
was  partitioned,  and  Pruffia  obtained  an  ample  ftiare 
of  its  territory.  The  partition  of  France  was  an  objeCl 
from  which  Pruffia  had  every  thing  to  fear,  as  it  would 
deftroy  that  poTver,  by  which  Auftria,  the  Inveterate 
enemy  of  Pruffia,  had  at  all  times  been  kept  in  aw^e. 

When  the  Pruffian  monarch  found  it  neceffary  in  con- 
junClion  with  his  new  allies  to  Invade  France  in  1792, 
he  retired  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a  tolerably  firm- 
oppofition,  and  gave  the  new  republic  a  refplte  of  an¬ 
other  winter,  during  which  to  arrange  its  ftrength,  and 
call  into  aCllon  its  refources.  In  the  year  1793, 

Pruffians  remained  extremely  inaClive  till  tow^ards  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign,  when,  at  laft,  in  confequence  of 
repeated  remonftrances  from  their  allies,  they  advan¬ 
ced  againft  Alface.  Being  there  repulfcd,  and  the  re¬ 
public  beginning  to  exhibit  on  all  fides  a  refpeClable 
military  front,  the  king  of  Pruffia  declared,  that  the 
expences  of  the  war  were  more  than  his  finances  could- 
fuftaln,  and  required  the  other  German  ftates  to  fupply 
him  with  money,  threatening  in  cafe  of  a  refufal  en¬ 
tirely  to  defert  the  common  caufe.  Upon  their  declin¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  his  demands,  he  a^ually  began  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  miniftry  had  engaged  in  the  war  with  a  degree  of 
eageriiefs,  which  induced  them  to  make  every  facrifice 
to  obtain  fuccefs  in  their  objeCl.  On  this  occafion, 
therefore,  to  avoid  lofing  the  affiftance  of  Pruffia  to- 
w^ards  the  common  caufe,  they  offered  a  fubfidy,  which 
was  finally  adjufted  upon  the  following  terms His 
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Pruflian  majefty  agreed  to  furnifh  62,000  troops,  which 
was  30,000  beyond  h^s  contingent ;  for  which  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty  agreed  to  pay  him  50,000!.  a  month, 
ioo,oool.  a  month  for  forage,  400,000!.  to  put  the  ar¬ 
my  the  army  in  motion,  and  ioo,oooi.  on  their  re¬ 
turn  -y  in  a!l  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  pre- 
fent  year,  1,350,000!.  The  who!e  year  wou!d  amount 
to  i,8oo,oool.  out  of  which  the  ftates  general  were 
to  pay  400,000!.  The  forces  thus  fubfidized,  were 
to  be  commanded  by  an  ofHcer  to  be  named  by  the 
king  of  Pruflia. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  of  Pruflia  W’as  enabled  to 
keep  his  army  upon  the  war  eftablilhment  with  little 
additional  expence  to  himfelf,  and  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  claim  a  ftiare  of  whatever  conquefts  were  made 
from  France;  while  at  the  fame  time,  by  ftipulating  that 
he  himfelf  ftiould  appoint  the  general  of  the  fubfidized 
army,  he  retained  a  complete  command  over  it,  and 
could  prevent  his  troops  from  being  worn  out  by  adlive 
fervice,  and  reftrain  them  from  doing  greater  Injury  to 
the  French  republic  than  he  himfelf  might  judge  pru¬ 
dent. 

All  Europe  looked  forward  w  ith  great  anxiety  to 
the  approaching  campaign,  as  decifive  of  the  mighty 
conteft,  in  which  its  whole  powers,  excepting  RufTia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  wxre  adlively  engaged.  At 
fea,  where  her  ftrength  could  be  moft  eftedtually  exert¬ 
ed,  Great  Britain  was  eminently  fuccefsful.  An  ex¬ 
pedition,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jer¬ 
vis,  was  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  w’herc  Martinique, 
St  Lucia,  and  other  iflands  were  taken.  In  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  the  French  w^ere  driven  from  the  ifland  of 
Corfica,  and  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  as  their  foyereign.  But  the  moft 
fignal  vi61ory,  w’as  that  which  was  gained  by  Lord 
Howe,  over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  I  ft  of  June,  near 
Breft.  During  the  firft  years  of  the  revolution, 
France  had  fuffered  much  diftrefs  from  a  fcarcity  of 
grain  ;  and  fuch  was  the  inveteracy  with  which  the'pre- 
lent  w^ar  was  conducted,  that  the  Britifh  government 
had  formed  a  plan  of  fubduing  that  nation  by  famine, 
by  preventing  their  obtaining  fupplles  of  provifions 
from  any  foreign  country.  In  their  diftrefs,  the  French 
rulers  applied  for  afliftance  to  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica.  The  ftates  ftill  owxd  a  confiderable  debt  to 
France,  which  they  had  contradled  to  the  rhonarchy, 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  their  own  re¬ 
volution  had  been  accomplifhed.  The  French  now 
offered  to  accept  payment  of  this  debt,  not  in  money, 
but  in  corn,  a  commodity  abounding  in  America. 
The  Americans,  accordingly,  delivered  the  grain  in 
their  own  ports,  and  160  fail  of  veflels  laden  with 
grain  fet  fail  for  France.  Lord  Howe  was  fent  out 
to  intercept,  if  poflTible,  this  valuable  convoy  ;  while, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  French  admiral,  Viilaret  Joyeufe, 
failed  from  Breft  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the 
Britifh  fleet,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  convoy. 
The  force  of  the  hoftile  fleets  was  nearly  equal,  the 
Britifli  having  26,  and  the  French  25  fail  of  the  line; 
but  the  French  line  was  broken,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
obftinate  engagement,  fix  of  their  fhips  were  found  to 
be  taken,  and  two  funk.  Their  admiral,,  how^ever, 
had  before  the  battle,  detached  a  confiderable  force  for 
ihe  protedlion  of  the  convoy,  which  was  thus  enabled 
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with  fafety  to  reach  its  deftined  port.  This  viiftory^pro-  'Pritain. 
duced  very  great  exultation  in  the  Britifli  nation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fear  of  invafion,  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  excited,  the  danger  of  which,  this  proof  of  na¬ 
val  fuperiority  feemed  to  place  at  a  diftance. 

On  the  part  of  the  French,  however,  thefe  colonial  Continental 
and  naval  Ioffes  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  Campaign, 
general  refult  of  the  campaign.  The  allies  ftill  con¬ 
centrated  their  principal  force  againft  the  Netherlands, 
and  with  that  view,  befieged  and  took  Landrecies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign ;  but  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  fpeedily  turned.  General  Pichegru 
advanced  into  maritime  Flanders,  and  in  a  variety  of 
engagements,  defeated  General  Clairfait,  an  Auftrian 
officer  of  great  activity,  who  fpeedily  ruined  his  own 
army,  by  daily  and  fanguinary  efforts  to  drive  back  a 
fuperior  enemy.  An  attempt  made  by  the- grand  ar¬ 
my  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Pichegru,  was  unfuccefs- 
ful.  He,  in  return,  afterw^ards  made  an  attempt,  on  his 
part,  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  im- 
perialifts  and  their  ftores  at  Ghent.  He  w^as  repul- 
fed  ;  but  the  obftinate  conflidl  which  he  maintained, 
and  the  fteady  fire  of  his  troops,  during  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  battles,  which  lafted  from  daybreak  till  the 
fetting  of  the  fun,  convinced  the  allied  armies,  that 
the  invafion  of  France  had  become  a  hopelefs  projeft. 

At  laft,  the  French  advanced,  under  General  Jourdan, 
from  the  eaftward,  and  at  Fleurus  gained  a  vi£lory 
in  which  15,000  of  the  Auftrian  troops  periflied.  Mu-** 
tual  difguft,  as  well  as  difeouragement,  now  prevailed 
among  the  allies.  The  Auftrians  retreated,  leaving 
the  duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  the  Britifli  and 
Hanoverian  forces,  in  confiderable  peril.  He  made 
good  his  retreat,  however,  with  the  affiftance  of  Earl 
Moira.  This  nobleman  (formerly  Lord  Rawdon)  had 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  American  war.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords,  he  had  oppofed  the  prefent  war,  but 
he  had  been  fent  by  adminiftration  writh  a  feeble  arma¬ 
ment,  where  the  greateft  efforts  of  Britain  ought  to 
have  been  directed,  that  is,  to  affift  the  royalifts  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  France.  Finding  himfelf  too  weak  to 
effeft  any  important  meafure  in  that  quarter,  he  had 
brought  back  his  troops.  He  was  afterwards  fent 
with  them  to  defend  Oftend.  Learning  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  duke  of  York’s  fituation,  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  Oftend  could  not  long  be  prote^led,  and  could 
indeed  be  of  no  value  after  the  reft  of  Flanders  w'as 
deferted,  he  marched  acrofs  the  country,  and  in  the 
face  of  much  danger,  and  great  hardfliips,  effe£ted  a 
jundlion  with  the  principal  Britifli  army,  to  which  this 
reinforcement  afforded  feafonable  aid. 


The  French  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  upon  the  upper 
Rhine,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  an  intenfe  froft  having  fet 
in,  they  reinforced  their  armies,  and  Pichegru  invad¬ 
ed  Holland.  After  a  variety  of  engagements,  the  Bri- Holland 
tifli  and  Hanoverians,  together  with  fome  Auftrian  conquered, 
auxiliaries,  wffiom  Britain  had  fubfidized  w’ere  lepul- 
fed,  and  found  it  neceffary  to  leave  Holland  to  its 
fate.  Many  Dutch  families  fought  refuge  in  Britain. 

When  Utrecht  had  fubmitted  to  the  enemy,  the  ftadt- 
holder  knowing  that  xAmfterdam  would  not  be  defend¬ 
ed,  left  his  country,  and  efcaped  to  England  in  a  fifli- 
ing-boat.  He  and  his  family  became  immediate  ob- 

jeiffs 
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Britain.  je£ls  of  royal  liberality,  and  were  treated  with  the  re- 
’  fpe(ft  due  to  their  rank  and  misfortunes. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  viewed  the  Englifh  with  a 
very  unfriendly  eye,  fince  the  revolution  of  the  year 
1787,  appeared  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  this  change  in 
their  affairs.  They  had  for  fome  time  treated  our  mi¬ 
litary  countrymen  with  contempt  and  illiberality,  and 
were  not  difpofed  to  alleviate  by  kindnef^,  or  compaf- 
fion,  the  fufferings  of  the  wounded,  or  the  diftrefs  of 
the  fugitives,  who  at  length  cffefted  their  retreat  to 
Bremen,  after  a  long  and  fevere  exercife  of  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude. 


1002 

Pruffia  de¬ 
fer  ts  the 
allies. 


1003 
Trials  lor 
treafon. 


The  united  provinces  were  now  revolutionized  on 
the  French  model.  Liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights 
of  man,  were  proclaimed  3  reprefentatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  chofen,  and  the  regenerated  Hate  was  named 
the  Batavian  Republic,  But  the  pretended  friends  of 
the  Hollanders,  in  refeuing  them  from  what  they 
termed  a  difgraceful  yoke,  did  not  fuffer  them  to  en¬ 
joy  real  freedom  or  independence. 

The  refult  of  thefe  fucceffes  wss,  that  the  king  of 
PrufTia,  now  perceiving  France  reftored  to  more  than 
her  ancient  energy,  and  become  capable  of  endeavouring 
to  humble  his  enemy,  and  her  ancient  rival,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  deferted  the  coalition  againft  her,  refufed  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  farther  fubfidy  from  Great  Britain,  and  took 
under  his  proteiflion,  as  neutral  flatcs,  the  whole  princes 
of  the  north-weft  of  Germany,  thereby  becoming  the  of- 
tenftble  head  and  guardian  of  a  large  divifion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  recover  its  tranquillity, 
and  to  become  a  quiet  fpeflator  of  the  prolonged  conteft, 
which  the  reft  of  the  empire  under  Auftria  continued  to^ 
carry  on  againft  France.  Spain  was  under  the  neceftjty 
of  imitating  the  example  of  Pruftia,  though  upon  lefs 
favourable  terms,  being  conftrained  to  relinquilh,  as 
the  price  of  peace,  her  half  of  the  ifland  of  St  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  duke  of  Tufeany  alfo  deferted  a  con¬ 
teft,  into  w'hich  he  had  been  conftrained  to  enter. 

In  the  mean  while,  adminiftratlon  at  home  purfued 
their  fyftem  of  alarming  the  friends  of  internal  tranquilli- 
ty,  by  the  dread  of  confpiracies,  and  attempts  againft  the 
conftitution.  The  perfons  who,  in  the  month  of  May, 
had  been  imprifoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  were 
brought  to  trial  in  the  end  of  Oiffober.  The  firft  that 
was  tried,  w^as  Thomas  Hardie.  His  indidment  fta- 
ted  nine  overt  a61s  of  high  treafon.  ift.  That  with 
others,  he  had  formed  an  intention  of  exciting  re¬ 
bellion  and  infurre(Elion  j  to  carry  which  into  efte^l,  he 
and  they  had  confpired  to  fubvert  the  government, 
and  depofe  the  king.  2dly,  That  he  and  they  had 
written  diverfe  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  addrelTes, 
recommending  delegates  to  a  convention.  3dly,  That 
they  confulted  on  the  means  of  forming  fuch  a  con¬ 
vention.  4thly,  That  they  agreed  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  fociety  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid.  ^thly,  That 
they  cauled  arms  to  be  made  to  fubvert  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  depofe  the  king.  6thly,  That  they  con¬ 
fpired  to  levy  war  within  the  realm.  7thly,  That  they 
confpired  to  aid  the  king’s  enemies.  8thly,  That  they 
compofed  and  publifhed  certain  books,  pamphlets,  let¬ 
ters,  exhortations,  and  addreffes,  for  the  purpofes  afore¬ 
faid.  Laftly,  That  they  procured  arms,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  levying  war  againft  the  king,  and  to  excite  re¬ 
bellion,  &c.  The  written  evidence  conllfted  chiefly  of 
advertifements^  and  addrelTes;  publifhed  in  the  newL 


papers,  many  of  which  were  exprefled  in  a  very  in-  Britam. 
temperate  ftyle,  with  regard  to  minifters ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  focieties,  which  were  all  public,  w’ere 
of  a  fimilar  nature.  With  regard  to  any  intended  ar¬ 
mament  of  the  people  by  thefe  focieties,  it  appeared 
to  reft  upon  no  folid  foundation.  The  accufation  and 
defence,  therefore,  refted  chiefly  upon  the  qiieftion  of 
the  intention  of  the  party  accufed,  and  his  afloclates. 

He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr  Thomas  Erfkine,  and 
Mr  Gibbs,  and  the  profecution  w^as  conduced  by  the 
attorney  and  folicitor-general.  When  the  proceedings 
had  continued  to  the  eighth  day,  the  jury,  after  fome 
deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdi^l  of  not  guilty.  The 
next  trial  was  that  of  Mr  Tooke,  w^ho  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  he  had  merely  follow^ed  the  example  of  Mr 
Pitt,  in  recommending  a  plan  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  The  minifter  was  examined  on  the  occafion, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  popular 
party  (before  the  clofe  of  the  American  3var)  for  the 
attainment  of  that  obje6l  5  but  he  evaded  molt  of  the 
queftions  by  alleging  a  want  of  recolleftion.  The  ac¬ 
quittal  of  Mr  Tooke,  being  follow^ed  by  that  of  Mr 
Thelwall,  a  defpair  of  convicting  any  one  of  the  fup- 
pofed  traitors  produced  a  dereliction  of  the  indift- 
ment. 

As  the  v/ar  v;as  becoming  unpopular,  the  acquittal 
of  thefe  perfons,  which  tended  to  diferedit  the  alarms 
kept  up  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  was  felt  by 
them  as  an  additional  misfortune.  Had  the  indict¬ 
ments  been  laid  only  for  fedition,  the  profecutions 
would  probably  have  proved  fuccefsful  j  but  minifters 
were  led  to  carry  matters  the  length  of  an  accufation 
of  treafon,  by  their  fuccefs  in  a  fimilar  charge  at  E- Trial  of 
dinburgh,  in  the  preceding  month  of  September,  a- Watt  and 
gainft  two  perfons  named  Robert  Watt  and  David 
Downie.  Watt  had  been  a  fpy,  employed  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  attend  political  focieties,  and  difeover  the  de- 
figns  of  the  leaders.  As  he  was  a  needy  perfon,  and 
had  been  unable  to  communicate  intelligence  of  much 
importance,  he  had  received  little  pay.  To  earn  more 
money,  he  had  thought  fit  to  contrive  a  plot,  which 
he  communicated  to  Downie,  and  fome  others,  for 
feizing  the  caftle  and  public  offices  at  Edinburgh,  with 
a  view  no  doubt  of  afterwards  holding  out  his  aflb- 
ciates  to  government  as  criminals.  Neither  he  nor 
they  had  any  means  of  carrying  fuch  a'  plan  into  ef- 
fedl.  Watt,  however,  had  procured  fome  pikes,  'which 
he  depofited  in  a  cellar  in  his  own  houfe.  Thefe  be¬ 
ing  accidentally  difeovered,  he  was  apprehended ;  and 
the  perfons  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  plan, 
having  come  forw^ard  as  witneffes  againft  him  and 
Downie,  they  were  both  found  guilty  of  high  treafon ; 
but  Downie,  who  had  done  little  more  than  appear  to 
approve  of  Watt’s  plan,  was  recommended  to  mercy, 
and  afterwards  pardoned  j  but  Watt  was  executed. 

Another  caufe  of  encouragement  to  adminiftration  Pop-guu 
to  proceed  with  meafures  of  feverity,  arofe  at  the  fame  plot, 
time  from  a  plot  brought  to  light  by  fome  informers, 
which  by  way  of  ridicule  was  afterwards  termed  the 
pop-gun  plot.  The  perfons  implicated  in  this  charge, 
were  John  Peter  Le  Maitre,  a  native  of  Jerfey,  and 
apprentice  to  a  watch  cafe-maker  in  Denmark  ftreet, 

St  Giles’s  j  William  Higgins,  apprentice  to  a  chemifl 
in  Fleet-market  j  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
who  kept  a  book  ftall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin- 

coln’s-inn. 
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Britain.  coln’s-Inn.  Their  accufcr  was  one  Upton  an  appren- 
tice  or  journeyman  to  a  watch-maker.  Le  Maitre, 
Higgins,  and  Smith,  were  apprehended  on  Saturday 
the  27th  of  September,  by  a  warrant  from  the  duke  of 
Portland,  as  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  were  examined  on 
Sunday  the  28th  before  the  privy  council,  the  lords 
of  which  w^ere  fummoned  again  to  attend  on  Tuefday 
on  the  fame  important  bufinefs.  The  charge  fupport- 
ed  by  the  teftimony  of  Upton,  was  to  the  following 
:  An  inftrument  was  to  have  been  conftrufted 
by  the  Informer  Upton  In  the  form  of  a  walking  (lick, 
in  w^hich  was  to  have  been  inferted  a  brafs  tube  of  two 
feet  long  ;  through  this  tube  a  poifoned  dart  or  arrow 
was  to  have  been  blown  by  the  breath  of  the  confplra- 
.tor  Le  Maitre  at  his  majefty,  either  on  the  terrace  at 
Windfor,  or  in  the  playhoufe.  The  poifon  was  to 
have  been  of  fo  fubtle  a  nature,  that  if  the  point  but 
.glanced  upon  the  king,  It  was  to  have  produced  In- 
ilantaneous  death.  Nothing  fliort  of  the  moft  confum- 
mate  ignorance  of  the  Rate  of  human  fclence  could  on 
any  ordinary  occafion  have  procured  attention  to  fuch 
-a  ridiculous  ftory  as  this.  Such,  however,  is  the  well 
known  credulity  of  the  Englifh  nation,  with  regard  to 
political  dangers,  that  adminiflration  and  their  friends 
appear  to  have  regarded  this  plot  as  an  affair  of  fome 
importance,  as  tending  to  keep  men’s  minds  in  a  flate 
too6  of  anxiety. 

IVIeeting  of  Parliament  alfembled  on  the  30th  of  December.  In 

i^ar  the  fpecch  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  urged  the  ne- 

ceflity  of  perfifting  In  the  war,  however  unfortunate  It 
had  been,  and  noticed  the  rapid  decay  of  the  refources 
of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  had,  he  obferved,  from  a 
fenfe  of  prefent  difficulties,  entered  into  a  negotiation  for 
peace  with  the  prevailing  party  in  France ;  but  no 
effablifhed  government  could  derive  fecurity  from  fuch 
a  negotiation.  The  moft  effe^lual  means  had  there¬ 
fore  been  employed  for  the  further  augmentation  of 
the  forces  5  on  whofe  valour,  as  w’ell  as  on  the  public 
ipirit  of  the  people,  his  majefty  profeffed  he  had  the  ut- 
moft  reliance.  The  fpeech  ended  with  mentioning  the 
accefUon  of  the  fovereignty  of  Corfica  to  the  Britifli 
dominions ;  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  wdth  Ame¬ 
rica  j  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  prlncefs  Caroline  of 
Brunfwick,  in  making  fuitable  provifions  for  whom  his 
majefty  doubted  not  of  the  concurrence  and  fupport  of 
both  houfes. 

When  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  in  the  fame  terms 
with  the  fpeech  was  moved  in  common  form,  very  anl- 
mited  debates  took  place  in  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
The  war  was  attacked  and  defended  upon  the  ufual 
topics,  with  this  additional  circumftance,  that  the  events 
of  the  late  campaign  gave  confiderable  countenance  to 
the  aftertions  of  oppoiition,  that  all  hope  of  ultimate 
fuccefs  was  irrational.  Adminiflration,  however,  were 
Chang  s  ‘n  no  lefs  powerful  than  formerly.  On  the  laft  day  of  the 
the  cabinet,  preceding  feffion,  they  had  received  into  official  fitua- 
tions,  fome  of  thofe  fupporters  of  the  war,  who  in  for¬ 
mer  years  had  oppofed  their  meafures.  Earl  Fitzwil- 
llam  had  been  appointed  prefideiit  of  the  council.  The 
duke  of  Portland  became  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
ftale.  Earl  Spencer  was  declared  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal,  and  Mr  Windham  fecretarv  at  war.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  official  changes,  Mr  Pitt  with  the  aid 
..  his  perfonal  friend  Mr  Dundas,  and  his  relation 
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Lord  Grenville,  was  underftood  to  retain  the  efficient  ^  Britain, 
power  of  the  ftate.  Mr  Dundas  had  ftill  retained  the  ' 

management  of  the  war  with  France  j  and  as  a  kind  of 
third  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  performed  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  bufinefs  w^hich  would  otherwife  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  duke  of  Portland,  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  continued  as  prefldent  of  the  board  of  controul 
to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  India,  and  to  hold  the  of¬ 
fice  of  treafurer  of  the  navy.  Earl  Eitzwilliam  was 
foon  got  quit  of,  without  any  dlfadvantage  to  admini- 
ftration.  Fie  was  fent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant, 
under  an  agreement,  as  he  alleged,  that  he  was  to  have 
full  power  to  promote  the  recal  of  the  penal  ftatutes 
againft  the  Catholics,  and  to  concede  certain  privi¬ 
leges  which  had  been  withheld  in  1793*  Afterwards, 
however,  minifters  m  England  having  altered  their 
fentiments  about  feme  of  thefe  points,  prohibited  him 
to  proceed,  and  as  he  infilled  upon  the  terms  on  which 
he  accepted  his  fituation,  he  w’as  recalled  and  difmifTed 
from  office.  By  joining  minifters  for  a  time,  he  was 
prevented  from  afling  along  with  oppofition,  in  re¬ 
probating  the  w  ar,  and  thus  he  was  left  infulated  and 
ieparated  from  both  parties. 

Among  the  debates  of  the  prefent  feffion,  one  ofjvirGrey^s 
the  moft  remarkable  was  that  wffiich  occurred  upon  the  motion  fot 
motion  of  Mr  Grey  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the^^^^tia* 
zbthof  January  1795, “That  the  exiftence  of  the  prefent 
government  of  France  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as 
precluding  at  this  time  a  negotiation  for  peace.”  He 
faid  that  after  two  years  of  war,  which  had  drained 
this  country  of  its  blood  and  treafures,  we  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  one  point  nearer  to  the  obje6l  for  which  it 
was  undertaken.  From  certain  words  of  the  minifter 
on  a  former  occafion,  Mr  Grey  inferred,  that  this  w^as 
a  w'ar  vfque  ad  internecionem^  or  a  mortal  ftrlfe  to  be 
carried  on  till  one  of  the  parties  fliould  be  deftroyed* 

He  wifhed,  by  the  prefent  motion,  to  put  the  queftioii 
to  ifTue,  whether  this  opinion  was  countenanced  by  the 
houfe  of  commons.  He  faid  that  the  public  at  large, 
and  even  the  enemy  with  whom  we  w^ere  contending, 
had  a  right  to  know  the  length  to  which  the  conteft 
was  to  be  carried,  and  the  terms  upon  wffilch  peace  w^a? 
to  be  obtained.  He  endeavoured  to  (how  that  there 
exifted  no  profpeft  or  chance  of  fuccefs  in  overturning 
by  force  of  arms  the  republican  government  of  France, 
and  that  a  war  perflfted  in  with  that  view  muff;  necef- 
farlly  be  abfurd.  He  contended,  that  the  people  of 
FTance  were  too  firmly  attached  to  their  new  arrange¬ 
ments  \o  be  likely  to  give  them  up,  how'ever  they 
might  change  their  leaders.  A  dependance  upon  a 
decay  o^ their  finances  v;as,  he  alleged,  equally  ill  found¬ 
ed.  Both  in  the  American  war,  and  the  prefent,  the 
affairs  of  the  Britifh  nation  were  unfortunately  entruf- 
ted  to  perfons  unable  to  diftinguifh  betw^een  the  fallacy 
of  imperfe£l  calculations,  and  the  energy  of  a  people 
ftruggling  for  independence.  He  faid  that  the  French 
government  were  admitted  to  pofTefs  a  landed  eftate  far 
exceeding  in  value  the  moft  exaggerated  account  of 
their  debts.  With  this,  w’as  to  be  confidered  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  money  of  Holland,  the  population  of 
France,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  one-fixth  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  diftradled  and  impoverifhed 
ftate  of  our  allies.  Our  ow  n  refources  w'ere,  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not,  equal  to  every  thing  to  wffiich  they  ought  to 
be  applied,  but  not  equal  to  the  conqueft  of  France, 
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Britain,  or  to  a  war  of  aggrefTion.  For  the  exhaufled  ftate  of 
the  emperor’s  finances,  he  appealed  to  a  memorial  he 
had  recently  addrefled  to  the  circles  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Was  it  then  from  him,  from  the  Italian  ftates, 
the  kings  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Spain,  or  from  our 
difgraceful  alliance  with  the  emprefs  of  Rullia,  that  we 
expefted  aflifiance  ?  Or  was  it  from  our  good  German 
ally,  who  had  taken  i,200,000l.  of  our  money,  who 
had  not  brought  into  the  field  the  62,000  men  for 
which  he  ftipulated,  who  had  denied  our  right  to  com¬ 
mand  any  of  the  Pruflian  troops,  and  contended  that 
they  ought  not  to  march  again  ft  the  French,  but  to  re¬ 
main  to  defend  Germany.  The  ftrongeft  reafon  which 
a  great  nation  could  have  for  war,  was  the  defence  of 
its  honour  j  this  he  contended,  wc  had  fo  fully  vindi¬ 
cated,  as  to  fecure  us  from  future  infult.  The  decree 
of  the  convention,  November  19.  1792,  was  now  no 
bar  to  a  negotiation,  as  that  declaration  had  been  re¬ 
pealed,  and  followed  by  a  contrary  declaration.  It  had 
been  ftated,  that  there  had  been  periods  at  which  a 
negotiation  could  commence.  It  was  a  proper  period 
at  the,  time  the  mifunderftanding  commenced  with 
this  country  j  and  at  feveral  times  when  we  had  been 
fuccefsful  fince,  negotiation  might  have  been  begun. 
This,  Mr  Grey  remarked,  had  been  repeatedly  advifed 
from  his  fide  of  the  houfe ;  and  thus  much  mifery 
might  have  been  prevented.  While  w^e  polTefled  great 
power  and  great  refources  was  the  time  for  negotiation. 
Should  the  French  proceed  in  their  rapid  career  of 
conqueft,  it  would  not  be*eafy.  Were  even  the  houfe 
willing  to  truft  minifters  with  the  profecution  of  the 
war,  would  the  minifter  declare  he  could  truft  the  al¬ 
lies  ?  This,  therefore,  was  a  time  for  negotiation  ; 
and  ftiould  our  attempts  of  that  nature  prove  fruitlefs, 
the  houfe  and  the  people  wmuld  cheerfully  concur  in  a 
vigorous  profecution  of  the  war  ;  and  we  fhould  then 
refemble  France  in  the  only  point  in  which  fhe  was 
to  be  envied,  the  unanimity  of  the  people  with  their 
government.  As  additional  reafons,  Mr  Grey  noticed 
the  capture  of  Holland,  and  the  debates  In  the  diet  at 
Ratifhon,  in  which  all  parties  agreed  for  overtures  to 
the  enemy,  except  the  eledlor  of  Hanover,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hefle. 

Mr  Pitt,  In  reply,  afferted,  that  the  motion  was  ut- 
pmend'^  ^  terly  inconfiftent  with  the  fentlments  formerly  expref- 
rnent  of  majeftv  and  by  parliament.  He  therefore 

Mr  Grey’s  propofed  an  amendment,  importing,  that  “  it  was  the 
motion.  determination  of  the  houfe  to  profecute  the  war,  as  the 
only  means  of  procuring  a  permanent  and  fecure  peace; 
relying  on  the  Intention  of  his  majefty,  vigoroufly  to 
employ  the  force  of  this  country  in  fupport  of  its  in- 
tereft,  and  on  his  defire  uniformly  manifefted  of  efFeft- 
ing  a  pacification  with  France,  under  any  government 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  ami¬ 
ty.”  Mr  Pitt  contended,  that  no  nation  at  war  with 
another,  ought  to  treat  for  peace,  with  a  government 
that  could  not  give  fecurlty.  This  laft  he  aflerted 
to  be  the  great  obje(51  by  which  alone  the  war  could 
be  terminated.  “  What  did  we  naturally  look  to  in 
the  ftate  of  any  country,  but  to  the  manner  In  which 
they  performed  their  engagements ;  to  their  ftabllity, 
their  apparent  authority,  and  the  reliance  that  might 
be  placed  on  their  pacific  difpofitions  ?  Nothing  but  a 
ferles  of  revolutions  had  been  generated  under  the  f}''- 
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ftem  and  principles  now  prevalent  In  France.”  He 
reprefented  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  France 
as  In  the  moft  difaftrous  fituation,  and  juftice  as  almoft 
unknown.  With  refpeft  to  their  religion,  he  demand¬ 
ed,  whether  the  houfe  would  willingly  treat  with  a  na¬ 
tion  of  Atheifts.  He  would  not,  however,  fay,  that 
they  might  not  improve.  When  they  lliould  come  into 
fuch  a  ftate,  as  would  give,  with  regard  to  their  go¬ 
vernment,  that  ftabllity  and  authority,  which  afforded 
a  probability  that  we  might  treat  with  fecurlty,  then 
we  might  negotiate  :  but  we  ought,  In  prudence,  to 
wait  the  return  of  fuch  circumftances  as  would  afford 
a  chance  of  treating  with  fuccefs.  He  confidered  the 
French  as  having  begun  the  war,  upon  the  principle, 
that  their  own  was  the  only  lawful  exifting  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  deftroy  all  others 
as  ufurpatlons  ;  a  principle  from  which  they  had  not 
yet  ceafed  to  a6l.  In  April  1793,  the  French  had 
enabled  the  penalty  of  death,  upon  any  perfon  who 
ftiould  propofe  peace  with  any  country,  wdilch  did  not 
acknowledge  the  French  republic  one  and  Indivifible, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  equality.  The  admiffion 
of  thefe  principles  amounted  to  a  confeffion  of  the 
ufurpation  and  injuftice  of  every  other  government. 
In  treating  for  peace  with  France,  one  preparatory 
ftep  w'as,  the  acknowledgment  of  what  the  houfe  had 
hitherto  denied.  They  muft  acknowledge  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  W'hich  condemned  the  ufurpation  of  all  other  go¬ 
vernments,  and  denied  the  very  pow'er  they  w^ere  ex- 
ercifing.  Were  peace  to  be  obtained,  he  thought  the 
country  in  the  utmoft  danger  from  French  emiffaries  ; 
and  if  a  peace  ftiould  be  fo  infecure  as  to  require  us  to 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  vigilant  jealoufy  and  never-ceafiiig 
fufpicioii,  we  would  be  under  the  neceftity  of  retain¬ 
ing  an  eftabllftiment,  w^hich  would  prove  burdenfome 
to  peace,  and  Ineffe61ual  to  w^ar.  With  refpe(5l  to  the 
comparative  refources  of  this  country  and  France,  the 
latter  had,  as  he  ftated,  expended  260,000,000  fter- 
llng,  during  the  laft  tw^o  years.  Aftignats,  he  fald, 
w^ere  at  15  per  cent. ;  and  every  thing  proclaimed  a 
rapid  decay  of  the  French  refources.  Minifters,  he 
declared,  had  never  looked  to  the  conqueft  of  France. 
Peace  was  not  obftrudled  by  any  form  of  government, 
but  by  the  Internal  circumftances  of  France.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  treat,  inftead  of  accelerating  peace,  w^ould 
only  be  productive  of  danger  ;  It  w^ould  encourage  the 
enemy,  and  fink  the  fpirits  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 

Mr  Fox  accufed  minifters  of  tergiverfation.  He 
faid,  he  approved  of  the  amendment,  fo  far  as  it  ftat¬ 
ed,  that  there  exifted  nothing  in  the  prefent  form  of 
government  of  France  to  prevent  negotiation  ;  but  he 
complained,  that,  during  two  fiicceftive  years,  oppofi- 
tlon  had  moved  a  fimllar  amendment  ;  and  for  doing 
fo,  they  had  been  called  the  advocates  of  France,  ja¬ 
cobins,  republicans,  enemies  of  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  &c.  though  it  w^as  now  pretended'  that  all  this 
time  they  were  fpeaking  the  fentlments  of  minifters. 
He  contended,  that  the  minifter  had,  in  fa<ff,  found  it 
neceffary  to  alter  his  conduCl  ;  and  that  the  impolitic 
fpeech  he  had  put  Into  the  mouth^f  his  majefty,  at 
the  opening  of  the  feflion,  had  made  a  ferlous  impref- 
fion  upon  the  public,  w’hich  muft  be  done  away. 
What,  he  alked,  would  have  been  the  feelings  of 
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Engliilimen,  If  the  convention  had  determined  never 
to  treat  with  them  till  there  was  a  reform  in  the  Eng- 
lilli  government  ?  We  muft  do  away  all  our  arrogant 
expreffions  againft  France,  and  then,  even  though  we 
Ihould  not  obtain  peace,  yet  we  fliould  take  from  them 
the  caufe  of  their  enthuliafm,  that  which  roufed  every 
national  feeling,  and  had  carried  them  to  unparalleled 
exertions.  They  would  not  then  feel  that  they  were 
to  fight  to  extremity,  for  daring  to  give  to  their  own 
country  the  government  they  liked.  He  wifhed  us 
not  to  dimlnifli  our  force  5  but  furely  we  could  fight 
juft  as  well,  if  neceflary,  after  declaring  we  had  no 
intention  to  reduce  a  people  to  (lavery.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  danger  from  the  influx  of  French  princi¬ 
ples,  and  obferved,  that  the  conftitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  been  endeared  to  us,  from  the  fatal  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  France.  He  called  the  recollection  of 
Mr  Pitt  to  the  declaration  of  his  father,  ‘‘  that  they 
fliould  die  on  the  laft  breach  before  they  granted  the 
independence  of  America  j”  yet  the  firft  aCl  of  his  po¬ 
litical  life  had  been  to  lign  the  very  independence  which 
his  father  had  deprecated.  Neceflity  dictated  that  aCt  j 
and  he  muft  now,  on  the  fame  account,  retraCt  his  de¬ 
claration  refpeCting  France. 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Dundas,  on  the 
ground,  that  it  would  fetter  the  executive  government 
in  their  negotiations  for  peace  *,  and  he  thought  we 
had  the  utmoft  reafon  to  expeCt  fuccefs  from  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war  :  at  leaft,  it  was  a  fair  prefumption, 
that  our  fituatlon  would  not  be  W’Otfe  if  w^e  continued 
the  war.  Mr  Grey’s  motion  was  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  183,  and  Mr  Pitt’s  amendment  afterwards 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  164. 

On  the  following  day,  the  duke  of  Bedford  brought 
forward,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  a  motion,  fimllar  to 
that  w’hlch  Mr  Grey  had  fupported  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  This  patriotic  nobleman,  w^ho  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  becaufe  he  expended  his  princely  re¬ 
venue  in  promoting  and  giving  countenance  to  the 
agriculture  of  his  country,  urged  the  neceflfity  of  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  real  objeCl  of  the  war.  Mi- 
nifters  faid,  negotiation  was  diflionourable,  as  the 
French  were  the  aggreflbrs.  Admitting  this,  what 
feenes  of  blood  muft  Europe  have  exhibited,  had  it 
been  adopted  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  party  fhould 
inanifeft  a  wlfli  for  peace,  which  had  not  been  the  ag- 
greflbr  in  the  war.  That  the  French,  however,  were 
not  the  aggrelTors,  his  grace  contended,  from  the  re- 
traClion  of  the  offenfive  declaration  5  from  the  expla¬ 
nation  offered  by  their  minifter  *,  from  different  fpcech- 
cs  in  the  convention,  and  the  decree  afterwards  pafled 
that  they  w'ould  not  interfere  with  the  government  of 
other  countries.  As  to  a  permanent  peace,  no  fuch 
thing  could  be  found  in  the  abfolute  fenfe  of  the  word. 
An  equitable  peace  was  the  only  one  likely  to  prove 
permanent.  He  contended,  that  we  ought  no  longer 
to  truft  to  the  efiorts  of  our  continental  allies.  He 
did  not  believe  the  finances  of  France  exhaufted  5 
but  admitting  they  were  nearly  fo,  could  we  hope  to 
ruin  them  ?  certainly  not.  While  there  was  property 
in  the  country,  the  government  w^ould  find  means  to 
obtain  it  *,  and,  while  the  people  w^ere  convinced  it  was 
a  war  of  extermination  or  unconditional  fubmifTion, 
they  would  facrifice  their  property.  Still  lefs  was  the 
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been  made  to  excite  the  paflions  of  men,  by  calling 
this  a  war  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  of  God.  What¬ 
ever  it  might  have  been  during  the  life  of  the  king, 
whofe  death  he  thought  accelerated  by  our  interfe¬ 
rence,  it  could  no  longer  be  called  fo.  It  had,  as  al¬ 
lowed  by  mlnlfters,  produced  the  fyftem  of  terror  in 
France  j  and  could  the  death  of  50,000  Britifli  fub- 
je61s,  and  of  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  innocent  fol- 
dlers  on  all  fides,  be  called  a  circumftance  favourable 
to  humanity  ?  It  w^as  admitted,  be  faid,  that  the  pre- 
fent  government  of  France  was  infinitely  milder  than 
what  it  had  been  j  but,  inftead  of  affiftlng  her  rulers 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  our  minifters  declared,  they 
fliould  not  reftore  order  and  juftice  but  by  our  means, 
and  that  we  w’ould  not  be  fatisfied  without  carrying 
war  to  their  frontiers,  and  famine  to  their  interior. 
By  this  courfe,  we  fliould  never  conquer  the  armies  or 
the  opinions  of  France,  but  might  regenerate  the  fy- 
flem  of  terror.  The  adoption  of  his  motion  would, 
his  grace  obferved,  unite  the  people  of  this  country, 
if  the  war  continued,  and  difunite  the  people  of 
France. 

Lord  Grenville  moved  an  amendment,  precifely  fi- 
milar  to  that  wEich  had  been  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  preceding  evening.  He" 
thought  the  prefent  was  not  a  moment  convenient  or 
proper  for  forwarding  a  negotiation.  It  never,  he 
faid,  had  been  his  opinion,  that  this  country  fliould 
not  make  peace  with  another,  merely  on  account  of 
their  form  of  government ;  but,  in  fuch  a  negotiation, 
efpeclal  care  fliould  be  taken  to  provide  for  that 
moft  Important  of  all  concerns,  fecurity.  His  lordfliip 
declared  his  belief,  that  a  majority  of  the  French  w^ere 
favourers  of  royalty  *,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  mo¬ 
narchy  prefented  the  moft  probable  hopes  of  peace. 
Minifters  had,  he  faid,  never  declared  that  they  would 
not  treat  wdth  'any  government  capable  of  maintaining 
the  accuftomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  He  de¬ 
nied,  however,  that  any  probability  exifted  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  prefent  French  government.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  a  detail  of  the  fliocking  impieties  of  the 
French  *,  and  infifted  upon  the  failure  of  their  refources, 
and  the  difafle^llon  of  a  confiderable  number  of  the 
people  tow’ards  the  prefent  ruling  party,  who  had  pe¬ 
remptorily  refufed  to  the  lawful  heirs  the  reftoratlon  of 
that  w^ealth,  of  which  their  fathers  had  been  unjuftly 
deprived.  He  allowed,  that,  by  the  new’  fyftem  in 
France,  we  w’ere  in  a  fituatlon  lefs  remote  from  that 
in  wflilch  w’e  might  treat  with  a  rational  profpe^l  of  fe¬ 
curity.  Till  that  period,  how’ever,  arrived,  which  he 
thought  far  dlftant,  he  conceived,  that  a  vigorous  pro- 
fecution  of  the  W’ar  was  far  preferable  to  any  attempt 
to  negotiate. 

The  bifliop  of  Llandaff  urged  the  importance  of  an 
immediate  negotiation  to  promote  union  at  home,  and 
to  fliew  to  the  French,  that,  if  refufed  by  them,  the 
w’ar  w^as  continued  in  confequcnce  of  the  ambition  and 
opprefTion  of  their  rulers.  He  w’as  aware,  that  fome 
might  objeft  to  negotiation,  on  the  ground  of  evincing 
an  unworthy  want  of  firmnefs  5  but,  in  that  refpeft, 
firmnefs  was  out  of  the  queftion.  When  circumftances 
rendered  it  prudent  to  alter  a  courfe,  to  perfift  was 
not  firmnefs,  but  obftinacy.  It  was  a  miftaken  notion 
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Britain,  pf  firmnefs  that  loft  America.  It  might  be  afked,  If 
thofe  vvho  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  atrocities  ought  to 
go  unpunlfhed  ?  To  this  he  would  anfwer,  that  though 
the  atrocities  of  the  French  difgraced  human  nature, 
we  were  not  the  avengers  j  they  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  God  ;  or,  if  any  thing  more 
was  to  be  faid,  let  their  lordftiips  pray  to  God  for  par¬ 
don  to  the  guilty.  He  aflerted,  that  even  could  we 
place  upon  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  the  fon  of  the 
laft  French  monarch,  he  could  grant  us  no  indemnity 
for  our  paft  expenditure  j  his  own  fubjedls,  and  even 
our  own  continental  allies,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  do 
fo.  With  refpe£l:  to  the  charge  of  Atheifm  againft  the 
French,  as  a  reafon  for  continuing  the  war,  his  lord- 
ftiip  added  :  “  Prefumptuous  idea  !  Miferable  beings 
us  we  are,  do  ^ve  Imagine  that  the  arm  of  flefh  is 
wanted  to  aflift  and  enforce  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ? 
Not  one  of  the  tribe  of  modern  philofophers  can  af- 
£e6l  or  injure  Chriftianity.  The  abufe  of  religion  has 
been  miftaken  for  religion  itfelf.  Hence,  France  in 
the  eagernefs  of  her  enthufiafm  for  reform  of  religious 
abufes,  overlooked  religion  itfelf,  and  fell  into  A- 
theifm.  But  the  mill  of  infidelity  will  foon  be  dif- 
perfed,  and  Chriftianity  appear  in  a  purer  Hate.” 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  duke  of  Leeds,  and  the 
earl  of  Guildford,  farther  fupported  the  motion  j  w^hile 
the  amendment  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Darnley, 
Lord  Hawkelbury,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Hawke,  the 
marquis  of  Abercorn,  the  lord-chancellor.  Lord  Auck¬ 
land,  and  others.  On  a  divilion,  a  great  majority  voted 
In  favour  of  the  amendment  The  vidlories  of  the 
French,  during  the  late  campaign,  and  the  defpair  of 
ultimate  fuccefs  in  the  war,  which  now  began  to  be 
entertained  throughout  the  country,  encouraged  oppo- 
tion  to  renew  the  fubje£l,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  to  urge  minifters  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  5  but, 
on  every  occalion,  the  motions  made  by  them  were 
roll  negatived  by  a  fimilar  fuperiority  of  numbers. 

Forces  Fhe  number  of  feamen  and  marines  voted  during 

voted.  the  prefent  feftion,  amounted  to  100,000  ,  while 
119,380  men  were  voted  to  form  the  guards  and 
garrifons.  To  procure  the  requilite  number  of  fea¬ 
men,  the  parliament  required  the  merchants  to  give 
up  a  part  of  the  crew's  of  their  ftiipping,  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  ;  and  ordered  every  parilh  to  furnifti 
one  man  for  the  fervice.  A  loan  of  18,000,000 
was  found  ncceffary,  together  with  a  large  iflue  of 
exchequer  bills,  as  the  fupplles  voted  amounted  to  no 
Icfs  than  29,307,000!.  The  new  taxes  were  made 


payable  on  wine,  fpirits,  tea,  coffee,  ftamps  on  deeds, 
&c.  infurance  on  Ihips  and  cargoes,  timber,  and  on 
perfons  wearing  hair-powder. 

Slave.  Wilberforce  again  brought  forward  the  queftion 

trade.  the  flave-trade.  He  was  fupported  by  Mr  Fox  and 

Mr  Pitt ;  but  the  propofed  abolition  of  it  was  rejefled 
1013  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  1 7. 

Mr  Hall-  ^  During  the  prefent  feftion,  the  long  trial  of  Mr  Ha- 
ings’s  trial  ftings  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclufion.  The 
ended.  fubjedl  was  difculfed  in  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
lords.  The  lord  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Carnar¬ 
von,  conlidered  Mr  Haftings  as  criminal  j  but  he  was 
defended  very  elaborately  and  ably  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
who  was  fupported  by  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  the 
bift'iop  of  Rochefter,  and  others.  When  every  part  of 


the  accufation  had  been  difallowed  by  the  committee,  Britaitr. 
the  report  was  reviewed  by  the  houfe ;  and  after  fome 
debates  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  refolved,  that 
the  queftion  fhould  be  feparalely  put  on  1 6  points. 

The  greateft  number  of  peers,  who  voted  the  defend¬ 
ant  guilty  in  any  one  rcfpedl,  did  not  exceed  fix.  The 
votes  of  innocence  on  fome  of  the  charges,  were  26  j 
in  others  23  j  in  one,  19.  The  lord  chancellor  then 
intimated  the  decifion  of  the  court  to  Mr  Haftings,  who 
received  it  in  filence,  bowed,  and  retired  from  the 
bar.  The  ivar  in  which  we  were  now  engaged,  had 
rendered  men  more  eagerly  delirous  of  the  aggrandife^ 
ment  of  their  country  than  they  were  when  this  trial 
commenced,  and  alfo  lefs  fcrupulous  about  the  means 
by  which  that  aggrandifement  w^as  promoted.  The 
fervices  of  Mr  Haftings,  were  now  therefore  more 
highly  appreciated  5  and  the  public  regarded,  with  fa- 
tisfadlion,  the  acquittal  of  one,  who  had  fo  eminently 
promoted  the  intereft  of  his  employers,  fecured  their 
authority,  and  extended  and  eftablilhed  their  domi¬ 
nion. 

At  this  time,  the  debts  of  the  prince  of  Wales  Deb^s^of 
amounted  to  630,000!.  It  had  been  adjufted  at  court,  the  prince 
that  thefe  debts  fhould  be  paid,  and  that  the  prince  Wales.' 
fliould  marry  his  coufin,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  After  fome  difeuftion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  the  prince’s  eftabliftiment  was  fixed  at 
1 25,000!.  out  of  which  he  was  required  to  pay  65,000!, 
every  year,  till  his  debts  fhould  be  liquidated.  The 
rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  to  13,000!. 
were  alfo  fet  apart  for  the  extindlion  of  the  debts. 

Farther  fums  were  alfo  voted  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  repairs  and  decorations  of  Carl¬ 
ton  houfe.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  27th  of 
June,  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  minifters 
thought  it  prudent  to  hold  out  to  the  public,  fome 
profped  of  negotiation.  “  It  is  impoflible  (faid  his 
majefty )  to  contemplate  the  internal  fituation  of  the 
enemy,  with  whom  we  are  contending,  without  in¬ 
dulging  a  hope,  that  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
France,  may,  in  their  efFeds,  haften  the  return  of 
fuch  a  ftate  of  order  and  regular  government,  as  may 
be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accuftomed  relations  of 
amity  and  peace  with  other  powers.  The  ilTue,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfa(5lions,  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  forefight.” 

The  incidents  of  the  war,  during  the  year  1795, The  war. 
weve  lefs  memorable  than  thofe  of  the  former  years. 

Lord  Bridport,  with  an  inferior  force,  attacked  a 
French  fleet,  near  Port  I’Orient,  and  took  three  of 
their  fhips.  Vice-admiral  Hotham  purfued  to  the 
Genoefe  coaft,  a  fleet  which  had  failed  from  Toulon, 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Corfica,  and  which  had 
captured  one  of  his  detached  Ihips.  He  brought  the 
enemy  to  a  partial  engagement,  and  took  two  fail  of 
the  line  j  but  he  afterwards  loft  one  of  his  own  Ihips, 
in  confequence  of  damage  received  in  the  conflift. 

On  their  own  weftern  coaft,  the  French,  with  13  fail 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  avoided  coming  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Vice-admiral  Cornwallis,  who  had  on¬ 
ly  eight  ftiips  including  frigates.  Thefe  events  occur¬ 
red  early  in  the  lummer.  Notwithftanding  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Britiih  navy,  the  French  captured,  in  the 
month  of  July,  30  fail  of  a  valuable  convoy,  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Mediterranean.  They  alfo  made  prize 
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On  the  other  hand,  their  ^vould  endeavour  to  diftingullh  itfelf  by  fome  Impor¬ 
tant  operations. 

The  Britifh  parliament  was  again 
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of  part  of  a  Jamaica  fleet, 
own  commerce  had  funk  fo  low,  as  to  prefent  few  ob- 
je61s  for  our  crulzers  and  privateers. 

As  the  Dutch,  though  nominally  the  allies  of  the 
French,  had,  in  fa61,  become  fubjedl  to  them  j  let¬ 
ters  of  marque  were  ilTued  againft  them  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  direftions  given  to  felze  their  colonial  terri¬ 
tories,  under  the  profefied  Intention,  however,  of  re- 
floring  them  when  the  ftadtholder’s  government  fliould 
be  re- eflabli filed.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ta¬ 
ken,  together  with  Trincomalc  and  the  other  Afiatic 
fettlements  of  the  Dutch,  excepting  Batavia.  Their 
territories  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  not  attacked  during 
the  prefent  year,  on  account  of  the  difRcultles  which 
the  Britlfh  experienced  in  that  quarter,  in  keeping  in 
fubjedllon  the  iflands  captured  from  the  French,  where 
various  infurredlons  were  incited  by  their  ancient  ma- 
fters.  The  Ifland  of  Jamaica  was  alfo  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  great  alarm,  by  a  fmall  tribe  of  independent  ne¬ 
groes,  called  Maroons,  which  had  long  exlfted  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  people,  in 
confequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  white  inhabitants, 
committed  many  cruel  ravages,  and  w^re  not  fubdued 
till  Spanifh  hunters  and  blood-hounds  w^ere  procured 
from  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  employed  againft  them, 
which  induced  them  at  laft  to  fubmit  to  deportation 
from  the  ifland. 

When  it  w^as  too  late,  the  Britifli  miniftry  refolved 
to  give  afliftance  to  the  royalifts  in  the  w-eftern  parts 
of  France.  An  expedition,  planned,  it  w^as  faid,  by 
Mr  Windham,  and  guided  by  French  emigrant  offi¬ 
cers,  with  troops,  many  of  whom  confifted  of  prifoners 
of  war,  relieved  from  confinement,  on  condition  of 
bearing  arms  againft  their  country,  fet  fail  for  the 
French  coaft,  and  landed  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  peninfula  of  Qulberon.  Here  they  fortified 
themfelves  ;  but  many  of  the  troops,  as  might  have 
been  expelled,  proving  unfaithful,  they  wxre  fpeedily 
overpowered  by  the  republicans,  who,  according  to 
their  cuftom,  put  to  death  fuch  of  their  countrymen 
as  they  found  in  arms  fighting  againft  them.  By  this 
feeble  and  ill-timed  invafion  of  the  French  territory, 
nearly  10,000  men  were  loft,  that  is,  were  killed  or 
taken  prifoners. 

The  continental  campaign  on  the  fide  of  Germany 
w^as  of  little  importance  during  this  year,  and  was 
upon  the  w^hole  unfavourable  to  the  French.  The 
convention  had  fliaken  off  the  government  of  that  fan- 
guinary  fa61:ion,  which,  under  Robefplerre  and  his  af- 
fociates,  had  deluged  the  interior  of  France  wdth  blood, 
but  which  had  poffeffed  the  merit  of  calling  forth  with 
aftonifhing  energy,  the  powers  of  that  country  for  the 
fupport  of  its  independence.  The  prefent  leaders 
poffeffed  lefs  a6livlty,  and  affe£led  a  milder  train  of 
condu£l.  The  military  operations  languiflied.  The 
French  army  remained  inactive  till  autumn,  when  it 
croffed  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  under  General  Piche- 
gru,  but  was  fpeedily  repulfed,  and  an  armiftice  was 
concluded  for  the  winter.  The  convention,  how’ever, 
eftablilhed  a  new  form  of  government,  confifting  of  an 
executive  directory  of  five  perfons,  ele6led  by  two  re- 
prefentativc  bodies,  to  w^hich  the  powers  of  Icglflation 
were  intrufted  5  and  it  w^as  naturally  expelled,  that  if 
the  war  Ihould  continue,  the  new  executive  powder 
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very  early  period,  the  29th  of  October.  1  he  ftate  01  parliament. 

public  affairs  bore  at  this  period  an  unfavourable  af- 
pe6l.  The  French  armies  had  been  ina(ftive  during 
the  fummer,  but  they  had  loft  nothing  ^  the  new'  re¬ 
public  retained  poffeffion  of  the  territory  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  North  Holland,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  an  immenfe  length  of  coaft  oppofite  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  dearth  of  provifions  began 
to  prevail  at  home.  The  wflnter,  which  had  fet  in  w  ith 
extreme  feverity  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  I794> 
enabled  the  French  to  conquer  Holland  with  little 
difficulty,  was  followed  by  an  ungenial  fummer,  during 
which  the  crop  failed  in  confequence  of  almoft  Incefi 
fant  rains.  This  ftate  of  affairs  w^as  productive  of  dlf- 
content  in  many  among  the  low’er  orders  of  the  people, 
and  the  war  was  blamed  as  tending  to  aggravate  the 
diftrefs  which  they  fuffered.  Previous  to  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  fome  meetings  W'ere  held  by  the  London 
Correfponding  Society,  for  the  avow’ed  purpofe  of 
petitioning  the  king  in  parliament  in  favour  of  peace 
and  a  parliamentary  reform.  As  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  open  fields,  they  w’ere  very  numeroufly  at¬ 
tended,  but  the  perfons  compofing  them  difperfed 
w'lthout  difturbance.  At  the'  opening  of  parliament, 
fome  riots  took  place  j  and  though  it  did  not  appear, 
that  the  perfons  guilty  of  thefe  riots  belonged  to  the 
foclety  above  mentioned,  yet  it  feems  probable,  that 
its  meetings  had  tended,  along  with  the  general  ftate 
of  public  affairs,  to  roufe  the  attention  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  political  fubjeefts.  ^  1020 

His  majefty  proceeded  from  the  palace  to  open  the  fef-  ffiots  at 
fion  of  parliament  at  the  ufual  hour,  between  two  and 
three  o’clock  j  and  the  crowd  in  St  James’s  park,  w  hich  iiament. 
is  alw'ays  confiderable  on  thefe  occafions,  w’as  certainly 
greater  than  ufual,  though  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
overrated,  when  eftimated  at  i  jO,ooo  perfons.  A  fine 
day,  and  a  rumour  w'hich  had  been  circulated,  with  what 
view  it  is  impoffible  to  afeertain,  that  a  riot  W'as  like¬ 
ly  to  take  place,  contributed  greatly  to  increafe  the 
multitude  of  the  fpe61ators.  As  the  royal  carriage 
paffed  along  the  park,  the  predominant  exclamations 
w'ere  “  Peace  !  peace  !  Give  us  bread  I  No  Pitt !  No 
famine  !  No  war  !”  A  few  voices  w'ere  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Down  with  George,”  or  words  to  that  effeeft. 

In  the  park,  and  in  the  ftreets  adjacent  to  Weftmln- 
fter-hall,  fome  ftones  and  other  articles  were  throwm, 
nine  of  which,  it  is  afferted,  ftruck  the  ftate-coach  ^ 
and  one  of  them,  which  was  fufpe61ed  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  wdndow  in  Margaret-ftreet,  near  the 
abbey,  perforated  one  of  the  windows  by  a  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  aperture  :  and  from  thefe  circumftances,  it  was 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  a  bullet  difeharged 
from  an  air-gun,  or  from  fome  fimilar  engine  of  de- 
ftru61Ion  :  but  no  bullet  was  found  j  and  whatever  It 
was,  it  neither  touched  the  king  nor  the  noblemen 
who  attended  him.  As  his  majefty  returned  from  the 
houfe  through  the  park,  though  the  gates  of  theHorfe- 
guards  w’cre  fliut  to  exclude  the  mob,  yet  even  this 
precaution  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  outrages,  and  another  ftone  w'as  throwm  at  the  car¬ 
riage  as  it  paffed  oppofite  to  Spring-garden  terrace. 

After 
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Britain.  Atcer  the  king  had  alighted  at  St  James’s,  the  popu- 
lace  attacked  the  date-carnage,  and  in  its  way  through 
Pall-mall  to  the  Mews,  it  was  almofl;  demolifhed. 

The  fpeech  from  the  throne  dated  his  majedy’s  fatis- 
fa£lion,  that  the  general  dtuation  of  affairs,  notwith- 
danding  many  events  unfavourable  to  the  common 
caufe,  was  materially  improved.  1  he  French  had, 
in  Italy,  been  driven  back,  and  were  checked  on  the 
lide  of  Germany.  Their  fucceffes,  and  the  treaties  of 
peace  they  had  entered  into,  were  far  from  compenfa- 
ting  the  evils  they  differed  from  the  continuance  of 
war  ;  and  the  unparalleled  embarraffment  and  didrefs  of 
their  internal  dtuation  appeared  to  have  produced  an 
impredion  that  their  only  relief  mud  refult  from  peace, 
and  a  fettled  government.  The  crifis  in  which  they 
now  were  mud  probably  produce  confequences  im¬ 
portant  to  the  intereds  of  Europe.  If  this  crifis  ter¬ 
minated  in  any  thing  affording  a  reafonable  expefla- 
tion  of  fecurity  in  any  treaty,  the  appearance  of  a  dif- 
pofition  to  treat  for  peace,  on  jud  and  fuitable  terms, 
would,  his  majedy  added,  be  met  on  his  part  with  an 
earned  defire  to  give  it  the  fpeedied  effeft.  The  ac¬ 
celeration  of  this  defirable  end  required,  however,  that 
we  diould  prove  our  ability  to  profecute  the  war  till 
we  could  conclude  it  in  a  peace  fuited  to  the  judice 
of  our  caufe,  and  the  dtuation  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  fpeeches  for  and  againd  the  ufual  addreffes 
little  novelty  occurred  5  the  fame  fubjeft,  that  is,  the 
propriety  of  the  war,  having  been  fo  repeatedly  dif- 
cuffed.  Adminidration  took  advantage  of  the  attack 
upon  his  majedy’s  perfon,  to  iffue  a  proclamation  con¬ 
necting  the  meetings  of  the  Correfponding  Society  with 
1022  the  infults  offered  to  his  majedy,  and  to  bring  forward 
New  penal  two  penal  datutes.  The  fird  w’as  introduced  into  the 
statutes.  houfe  of  lords  by  Lord  Grenville,  under  the  title  of 
‘‘  an  aCt  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  majedy’s 
perfon  and  government  againd  treafonable  and  fedi- 
tious  practices  and  attempts.”  One  claufe  ordained  the 
capital  punidiment  of  every  one  who  diould  exprefs, 
utter,  or  declare  by  the  publication  of  writings,  or  by 
any  overt-aCt,  fuch  imaginations,  devices,  or  intentions, 
as  were  calculated  to  injure  the  king,  impair  his  au¬ 
thority  or  that  of  the  parliament,  or  promote  an  in- 
vafion  of  his  dominions.  Another  provifion  was, 
that  all  declarations  tending  to  excite  hatred  or  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king  diould  be  confidered  as  high  mif- 
demeanours  5  and  it  w’as  decreed,  that  a  fecond  offence 
of  this  kind  might  be  punidied,  either  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode,  or  by  banilhment  from  the  realm,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  feven  years.  The  other  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr  Pitt  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
cnaCled,  that  no  meeting  of  any  defcription  of  perfons, 
exceeding  the  number  of  50,  except  fuch  as  might  be 
called  by  fiieriffs,  or  other  officers  or  magiftrates, 
fhould  be  holden  for  political  purpofes,  unlefs  public 
notice  diould  have  been  given  by  feven  houfekeepers  : 
that  if  fuch  a  body  diould  affemble  without  notice,  and 
12,  or  more,  individuals  diould  continue  together 
(even  quietly)*  for  one  hour  after  a  legal  order  for 
their  departure,  they  fhould  be  punidied  as  felons, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  :  and  that  the  fame  rigour 
might  be  exercifed,  if  any  perfon,  after  due  notice  of 
the  meeting,  diould  ufe  feditious  language,  or  propofe 
the  Irregular  alteration  of  any  thing  by  law  edabllfhed. 
With  regard  to  the  delivery  of  lectures  or  difeourfes, 


or  the  exerclle  of  debate,  on  topics  connc61ed  with  the  Britain, 
laws  and  government  of  the  country,  a  licenfe  ivas  de-  "  ^ 

dared  to  be  necefiary  for  fuch  meetings. 

Very  animated  difeufiions  upon  thefe  bills  took  place  Petltionsfor- 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  While  the  difeudions  agamff^ 
were  going  on,  many  petitions  were  prefeiited 
the  bills.  On  the  other  hand,  various  corporations  ^ 
and  public  bodies  petitioned  for  their  eiiaflmerit.  The 
refult  of  the  whole  was  ufeful  to  miniflers  ,  as  the 
difputes  which  thus  arofe,  tended  to  revive  in  the  minds 
of  perfons  of  property  that  political  alarm  which  was 
now  pading  away,  and  to  remove  a  portion  of  that 
diffike  to  the  war,  which  naturally  arofe  from  the  want 
of  fuccefs  with  which  it  had  been  attended.  The  tivo 
bills  were  enabled  into  laws  by  the  votes  of  great  ma¬ 
jorities.  Still,  however,  adminidration  w^ere  fenfible 
that  it  would  become  necefiary,  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
fervlng  their  popularity,  to  affume  an  appearance  of 
willingnefs  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Accordingly, 
wdille  the  two  bills  were  dill  under  dlfcuffion,  each 
houfe  received  a  meffage  from  the  king,  in  which,  al- Pacific  mei--- 
luding  to  the  new  conditution,  and  the  dlreflorial 
government  of  France,  he  faid,  that  fuch  an  order  of  * 

things  had  arifen  as  would  induce  him  to  meet  any  de¬ 
fire  of  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  a 
full  readinefs  to  give  it  the  fpeedied  effeft.  When  an 
addrefs  of  thanks  for  this  communication  was  moved, 

Mr  Sheridan  fuggeded  an  amendment,  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  negotiation,  and  to  remove,  by  a 
renunciation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  war  had 
been  conduced,  all  obdacles  to  the  attainment  of 
peace.  Mr  Fox  alfo  wiffied,  that  the  fird  offer  diould 
proceed  from  our  court :  but  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas 
thought  it  advifeable  to  wait  till  the  enemy  ffiould 
manifed  a  difpofitlon  to  negotiate.  Similar  obferva- 
tions  were  made  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  At  a  future 
period,  Mr  Grey  moved,  that  his  majedy  diould  be  re- 
queded  to  Intimate  to  the  executive  government  of 
France,  his  readinefs  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for 
the  re-edablifiiment  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms. 

He  faid  he  was  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  court  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  intent  on  w^arlike  preparation  than 
eager  to  promote  peace  :  overtures  from  this  country, 
he  thought,  could  not  be  degrading  j  and  he  dattered 
himfelf  with  the  hope,  that  they  would  be  fuccefsful. 

Mr  Pitt  widied  that  this  affair  might  be  left  to  the 
difcretlon  of  mlnidry.  It  was  proper^  he  faid,  that 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain  fliould  be  confulted,  as  a 
clofe  concert  with  them  would  give  greater  dignity 
and  effedl  to  a  negotiation.  Steps  had  been  already 
taken  to  afeertain  the  difpofitlon  of  the  enemy  5  and 
if  there  diould  be-  a  profpe£l  of  an  honourable  peace^ 
the  opportunity  would  be  embraced  with  plealure, 

Mt  Fox  faid,  that  a  better  feafon  for  treating  than 
the  prefent  might  not  occur  for  a  long  period  5  and 
he  hoped,  that,  as  the^  French  had  renounced  the  de¬ 
cree  of  fraternity,  every  idea  of  interference  in  their 
interior  concerns  would,  on  our  part,  be  dlfclalmed. 

This  would  be  a  good  preparative  to  negotiation  ;  and 
a  fubfequent  offer  of  ^moderate  terms  would  expedite 
the  accompllffiment  of  the  defirable  objeft.-  Only  50 
members  fupported  the  motion,  while  189  voted  againd 
it. 

On  the  8th  of  March  1 796,  Mr  Wickham,  his  majef-  Attempt  tw:: 
fly’s  minifler  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  tranfmitted  a  note  »to  negotiate^ 

M. 
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Britain.  M.  Bartlielemi,  the  French  ambaffador  at  Berne,  llaN 
'  ing,  that  he  himfelf  was  not  authorized  to  enter  into 

any  negotiation,  but  requeuing  information  in  writing 
on  the  part  of  his  court  about  three  points.  Firft, 
Whether  France  was  difpofed  to  fend  minifters  to  a 
congrefs  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  with  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majerty  and  his  allies.  2dly,  Whether  the 
French  government  would  be  willing  to  flate  the  gene¬ 
ral  grounds  upon  which  they  would  confent  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  ;  and  3dly,  Whether  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  would  think  fit  to  propofe  any  other  mode 
of  arriving  at  a  general  pacification.  M.  Barthelemi 
returned  an  anfwer,  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 
ilating,  that  the  executive  direftory  doubted  the  fin- 
cerity  of  thefe  overtures  for  peace,  from  the  propofal 
of  a  general  congrefs,  which  would  lead  to  endlcfs  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  from  Mr  Wickham  having  received 
no  powers  to  negotiate.  He  aflerted,  however,  the 
willingnefs  of  France  to  make  peace  j  but  declared, 
that  the  executive  directory  had  no  power  to  relin- 
quifi'i  any  of  the  territories  w^hich  the  contitutional  a6l 
had  declared  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  republic. 
\Yith  regard  to  other  territories  occupied  by  the  French 
armies,  thefe,  he  faid,  might  become  objects  of  nego¬ 
tiation. — As  the  Netherlands,  and  the  ifland  of  St 'Do¬ 
mingo,  had  been  declared  by  the  new  French  confli- 
tution,  to  form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
the  Britifh  government  immediately  publiflied  a  note 
declaring  thefe  pretenfions  on  the  part  of  France  to¬ 
tally  inadmiffible  5  and  that  while  they  were  perfifted 
in,  nothing  was  left  but  to  profecute  a  w^ar  equally 
juft  and  neceflary.  This  firft  attempt  towards  negoti¬ 
ation  for  peace  gave  rife  to  various  debates  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  parliament,  in  all  of  which  admlnlftration  were 
1025  fupported  by  their  ufual  majorities. 

Finances,  Supplies  w^ere  voted  during  this  fefTion  to  the  a- 
'6te.  mount  of  37,588,000!.  and  upwards  of  twenty-five 
millions  and  a  half  were  borrow^ed.  As  no  profpefl 
exifted  that  Britifh  armies  could  be  employed  on  the 
continent,  the  guards  and  garrifons  were  reduced  to 
49,000  men.  The  forces  in  the  colonies  were  increaf- 
ed  to  77,000;  the  failors  and  marines  were  110,000. 
Taxes  were  impofed  on  legacies  to  collateral  relations, 
and  on  horfes,  and  dogs,  and  hats.  The  alTefl'ed  taxes 
were  Increafed,  and  alfo  the  duties  on  wdne,  tobacco, 
fait  and  fugar.  Parliament  w’as  diflblved  on  the  2oth 
of  May,  and  nev^  eleftlons  immediately  took  place. 
Campaign  An  extremely  a(Elive  campaign  w^as  nowr  opened  by 
on  the  con-  the  French  upon  the  continent.  Their  generals,  Mo- 
tiiient.  j-eau  and  Jourdan,  advanced  into  Germany.  They 
were  ultimately  repulfed  by  the  archduke  Charles,  but 
not  till  they  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  RatIft:)on, 
The  retreat  of  Moreau,,  amidft  hoftile  armies,  form¬ 
ed  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  events  of  the  w^ar.  On 
the  fide  of  Italy  the  French  obtained  greater  ultimate 
fuccefs.  Their  new  general  in  that  quarter,  Bona¬ 
parte,  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  defert  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  to  purchafe  peace  at  the  expence  of  a  con- 
iiderable  portion  of  his  territory.  He  next  defcended 
into  the  Mllanefe  ;  obliged  the  Italian  ftates  to  fur- 
render  their  fineft  paintings,  ftatues,  and  other  cUri- 
ofities,  together  with  large  fums  of  money  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  after  a  multitude  of  fangulnary  confll£ls, 
he  fucreeded  in  fubduing,  by  famine,  Mantua,  the  on- 
ly  fortrefs  that  remained  to  the  Auftrians  in  Italy. 
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Few  maritime  events  of  much  importance  occurred.  Britain. 

The  Butch  loft  their  w^hole  tropical  poiTeflions,  w^ith  ^ 

the  exception  of  the  unhealthy  but  rich  fettlement 

Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java  ;  and  they  alfo  loft  a  fqua- events, 

dron  wdilch  they  fent  out  to  attempt  the  re-capture  of 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  which  w-as  itfelf  made 

prize  of  by  the  Biitifli  admiral.  Sir  George  Elphin- 

fton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Britifh  w^ere  under  the 

necefTity  of  abandoning  Corfica  in  confequence  of  the 

conquefts  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  the  mutinous 

fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  the  Corficans.  i02p 

The  refult  of  this  campaign  was,  that  the  Britifh 
mlniftry,  to  avoid  quarrelling  wfith  the  nation,  found  it  Lord  MaU 
neceffary  to  fend  Lord  Malmefbury  to  Paris  to  nego-  melbury. 
tiate  a  peace.  It  was  afterwards  admitted  by  Mr  Pitt 
that,  at  this  period,  they  had  no  wifli  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  and  that  the  meafure  now  mentioned  was  adopt¬ 
ed  merely  in  compliance  wfith  the  obvious  w’lfhes  of  the 
public.  Accordingly,  as  the  French  ftlll  refufed  to 
relinquifti  the  Netherlands,  this  was  adopted  as  a  fuf- 
ficent  reafon  for  perfevcriiig  in  the  war. 

The  early  part  of  the  feftTion  of  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  6th  of  06lober,  pafled  aw^ay  wdth  few  de¬ 
bates,  on  account  of  tfie  Intention  to  attempt  an  imme¬ 
diate  negotiation,  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
king’s  fpeech,  and  afterw'ards  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pe61ation  of  its  ilTue.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year,  the 
French  directory,  in  conquence  of  an  invitation  from  a 
difafFefted  party  in  Ireland  (fee  Ireland),  fent  to  in¬ 
vade  that  country,  an  expedition  of  17  (hips  of  the 
line  and  many  fmaller  veflels,  bearing  an  army  of 
18,000  men  under  General  Hoche.  The  violence  of 
the  wfinds  prevented  the  rendezvous  of  this  armament 
at  Bantry  bay,  in  confequence  of  which  no  landing  W'as 
attempted,  and  the  fleet  returned  home  with  the  lofs  of 
two  fhlps  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  perifhed 
in  a  tempeft,  and  one  frigate  taken  by  the  Englifli, 

Shortly  thereafter  the  French  difembarked  on  the 
coaft:  of  Pembrokeftiire  1250  criminals,  whom  they 
had  fent  as  foldiers  upon  the  Irifh  expedition,  but 
whom  they  did  not  now^  know  how  to  employ. 

At  this  period  the  firft  inftance  of  ferlous  difficulty  oc-  1 7^7, 
curred  In  the  management  of  the  Britifli  funding  fyf-  1030 
tern.  The  large  fums  of  money  fent  abroad  as  fub-  Stoppage  of 
fidles  to  foreign  princes  by  government,  had 
niftied  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Great  Britain,  bank. 

At  the  fame  time,  admlnlftration,  through  the  medium 
of  the  bank  of  England’s  paper,  had  iflued  immenfe 
fums  for  the  public  expences,  and  in  payment  of  the 
additional  Intereft  of  the  national  debt.  The  alarm 
occafioned  by  the  Irifti  invafion  coming  in  addition  to 
thefe  circumftances,  produced  a  greater  demand  than 
ufual  upon  the  bank  to  exchange  its  paper  for  fpecie. 

Thus  their  coffers  were  foon  drained,  and  to  replenifti 
them  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  giving  for  bul¬ 
lion  a  premium,  or  high  price,  which  they  paid  with 
their  paper.  'Iffils  made  matters  w^orfe,  for  certain 
perfons  fecretly  melted  down  the  guineas  which  the 
bank  had  procured  to  be  coined,  and,  for  the  fake 
of  the  premium,  fold  this  gold  back  to  the  bank  as  bul¬ 
lion.  A  ruinous  traffic  was  thus  carried  on  by  the 
bank,  which  purchafed  bullion  at  a  high  rate,  wffiile 
they  gave  out  their  guineas  at  the  ufual  price.  The 
dire6lors  of  the  bank  w^ere  under  the  neceffity  of  lay¬ 
ing  their  cafe  before  the  privy  council,  which  iffued 
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iBritain.  an  order  agamft  the  iITue  of  cafli  by  the  bank.  Con- 
fiderable  alarm  was  occafioned  by  this  ftep.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  two  hoiifes  of  parliament  w^ere  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  date  of  the  bank’s  affairs,  both  of 
which  reported  them  to  be  profperous,  yet  each  re¬ 
commended  a  continuance  of  the  late  prohibition.  An 
ti€t  was  therefoie  paffed  for  confirming  the  redriftion, 
and  to  render  it  lefs  inconvenient,  bank-notes  for  one 
and  tw’o  pounds  were  put  into -circulation.  At  the 
fame  time  private  perfons  were  not  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  bank  of  England’s  notes  in  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  each  other.  As  the  bank  of  England  is 
the  office  through  which  the  Britiili  government  ififues 
all  payments,  and  as  thefe  payments  are  made  in  the 
bank’s  paper,  which  adminidration  might  influence 
the  directors  to  augment  indefinitely,  many  perfons 
feared  and  predicted,  that  this  paper  w^ould  fpeedily 
fink  in  value  w^hen  compared  with  gold  and  filver,  as 
the  French  afiignats  and  the  American  paper  currency 
had  done  when  rendered  not  convertible  at  pleafure 
into  fpecie.  The  dabllity,  how'ever,  of  the  Britidi 
funding  fydem  fpeedily  difplayed  itfelf.  The  credit 
of  the  bank  of  England’s  paper  remained  undiaken, 
becaufe  governrnent  received  it  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
and  thefe  taxes  fully  equalled  the  intered  of  the  whole 
films  borrowed  by  the  public. 

Suppfc.  ^During  the  preceding  year  the  emperor  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fubfidy,  under  the  appellation  of  a  loan,  from 
the  Britidi  government,  and  a  new  fubfidy  w^as  now 
given  him  under  ai  fimilar  appellation.  To  fupply 
this  and  the  red  of  the  national  expences,  early  in  the 
fedion  27,647,0001.  w^ere  voted,  and  afterw’ards  above 
25  millions  additional  were  thought  necelTary,  and  vo¬ 
ted.  Tivo  loans  w'ere  negotiated  by  government,  one 
for  16  millions  and  a  half  in  the  ufual  way,  from 
1032  money  brokers,  and  another  of  18  millions,  called  the 

ioan^  &c  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  being  le- 

’  '  queded  to  fill  it  up,  which  they  did  with  eagernefs. 

The  troops  voted  confided  of  120,000  fcamen  ;  60,765 
foldiers  for  guards  and  garrlfons,  that  is,  for  European 
fervice,  and  above  64,000  for  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain.  As  the  fear  of  invafiori  w^as  now  re¬ 
vived,  a  large  fupplementary  body  of  militia  was  le¬ 
vied,  together  with  a  confiderable  force  confiding  of 
cavalry.  The  intered  of  the  two  loans  was  provided 
for  by  taxes  upon  houfes,  dage-coaches,  horfes,  auc¬ 
tions,  damps  on  agreements  and  newfpapers,  ornamen¬ 
tal  plate,  fpirits,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  Tow^ards  the  clofe 
of  the  fedion,  oppolition  unfuccefsfully  brought  for¬ 
ward  motions  to  add  refs  the  king  to  dlfmifs  his  mini- 
ders,  refume  the  negotiation  w’lth  France,  and  to  re¬ 
peal  the  tw^o  adls  introduced  in  the  preceding  fedion 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Pitt,  for  extending  the 
treafon  laws,  and  impofing  redriftlons  upon  popular 
meetings  for  political  purpofes.  They  were  encouraged 
in  fome  meafure  to  thefe  motions  by  a  variety  of  ad- 
dreffes  w^hich  at  this  time  were  prefented  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  to  his  majedy,  advifing 
him  to  dlfmifs  the  prefent  minidry. 

War^wfth  French  had  now  acquired  fuch  an  afcendency 

Spain.  Spanifh  monarchy,  as  to  induce  the  govern¬ 

ment  of  that  country  to  declare  war  againd  Britain. 
Their  deet,  amounting  to  27  fail  of  the  line,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  join  a  French  armament  \  but  ivere  attacked  by 


Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  14th  of  February,  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  with  only  1 5  fail  of  the  line,  and  four  of 
their  diips  from  74  to  1 1  2  guns,  were  made  prizes  by 
the  Britilh  fleet.  I’he  ifland  of  Ihinidad  was  alfo 
taken  from  them  j  and  there  alfo  they  lod  four  ibips  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  an  event  oc-  Mutiny  in 
curred  which,  had  the  French  been  prepared  to  at- die  fleet, 
tempt  an  invafion  of  this  country,  might  have  been 
produ6f:ive  of  ferious  evils.  This  tvas  a  mutiny  in  the 
fleet.  It  appears  that  very  grofs  impofitions  had  for 
fome  time  been  pradifed  upon  the  feamen  with  regard 
to  their  provifions,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  allow’ed  them.  They  made  an  anonymous  appli¬ 
cation  for  redrefs  to  Earl  Howe,  by  a  letter.  The. ap¬ 
plication  was  diregarded,  becaufe  the  driidnefs  of  diici- 
cipline  prevented  the  open  avowal  or  public  appearance 
of  difconteiit,  which  his  lordfliip,  therefore,  inconfider- 
ately  fuppofed  did  not  exift,  and  that  the  letter  mull 
be  an  impofitioii.  The  feamen  refolved  to  enforce  re¬ 
drefs.  When  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  putting 
to^  fea,  the  crew  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  other  fhips 
lying  at  Spithead,  refufed  to  a6l  j  and  treating  with 
contempt  the  remoiiflrances  of  the  officers,  made 
choice  of  delegates,  who,  after  a  formal  confultation, 
drew  up  petitions  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Earl  Spencer,  the  naval  miiiifier, 
that  is,  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  dreading  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mutiny,  and  not  thinking  the  demands  unrea- 
fonable,  promifed  compliance  \  and  the  king  readily 
offered  full  pardon  to  all  who  fliould  immediately  re¬ 
turn  to  their  duty.  The  feamen,  howxwer,  would 
not  declare  their  fatisfa61:ion  before,  the  parliament  had 
confirmed  the  promifes  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ; 
and,  as  fome  delay  was  thus  produced,  the  irritation 
of  their  minds  led  to  a  contefl:  with  Vice-admiral 
Colpoys,  in  which  fome  lives  wxre  lofl.  An  acH: 
was  pafled  for  the  gratification  of  the  feamen  both 
in  point  of  pay  and  provifions  5  and  fubordination  was^^ 
reftored  at  Spithead  and  Plymouth. 

The  grant  of  thefe  claims  encouraged  the  feamen  at 
the  Nore  to  infifl;  on  a  more  pun61:ual  difeharge  of  ar¬ 
rears,  a  more  equal  diftribution  of  prize  money,  and  a 
general  abatement  of  the  feverity  of  difclpline.  A 
council  of  delegates  was  eledled,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  a  feaman  named  Richard  Parker,  who  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet.  He  prevailed  upon  the  men  to  reject 
repeated  offers  of  pardon.  He  robbed  two  merchant  (hips 
of  provifions,  and  obftrudled  trade  by  the  detention  of 
others  j  and  he  fired  on  fome  fliips  of  war  that  refufed 
to  accede  to  the  mutinous  combination.  An  a6l  of 
parliament  was  paffed  in  the  beginning  of  June,  de¬ 
nouncing  capital  punifliment  againfl:  all  who  fhould 
hold  intercourfe  wfith  the  rebellious  fh>ps,  or  volun¬ 
tarily  continue  on  board.  As  the  public  Itrongly  dif- 
approved  of  this  lafi:  mutiny,  for  which  no  excufe  could 
be  offered,  the  feamen  gradually  returned  to  their  duty.. 

Parker  was  apprehended,  and  with  feveral  other  mu¬ 
tineers  was  punifhed  with  death.  A  confiderable 
number  were  condemned  after  trial,  but  the  greater 
number  w^ere  pardoned. 

During  the  fummer  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  blocked  Maritime 
up  by  the  Britifli  fleet  under  Earl  St  Vincent  (former- operations 
ly  Sir  John  Jervis.)  An  attempt  was  made  againfl;  the 
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Britain.  Spaiiifli  liland  of  TenerifTe,  but  without  fuccefs.  In 
the  meanwhile  another  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan, 
lay  before  the  Texel.  When  he  retired  for  a  fhort 
time,  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Winter  failed  out.  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  event  was  immediately  brought  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Duncan  at  Yarmouth,  who  inftantly  put  to  fea, 
encountered  the  Dutch  fleet  near  their  own  coall  j  and 
out  of  21  veiTels  of  different  defcriptions,  captured 
feven  fall  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  1  his  event 
excited,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  the  moft  lively  joy  in 
the  Britilh  nation,  from  its  tendency  to  put  an  end  to 
all  fears  of  invaflon. 

While  their  allies,  or  rather  fubjeds,  were  fuffering 
thefe  difafters  by  fea,  the  French  aimies  triumphed  on 
^lake  peace  Bonaparte  advanced  from  Italy  againft 

the  centre  of  the  Auflrian  dominions.  After  feveral 
fanguinary  conflids,  he  croffed  the  Alps,  where  they 
approach  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  forced  the 
emperor  to  conclude  a  preliminary  treaty  on  the  i8th 
of  April,  at  Leoben.  This  was  followed  by  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  -figned  at  Campoformio,  near  Udine,  in 
Italy,  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  emperor  ac¬ 
quired  the  city  of  Venice  5  but  he  relinquiflied  the  Mi- 
lanefe  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  by  fecret  articles,  con- 
fented  that  the  Rhine  Ihould  be  the  boundary  of  France. 

Britain  was  now  left  alone  in  that  conteft  into  which 
Ihe  had  originally  entered  as  a  fort  of  auxiliary  to  Au- 
llrla  and  Pruffia.  The  Britilh  government,  therefore, 
again  entered  into  a  negotiation  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fummer.  Both  the  French  and  Britilh  nations 
now  eagerly  vvifhed  for  a  termination  to  this  fangui¬ 
nary  conteft,  and  it  is  probable,  that  adminiftration  at 
laft  ferioufly  wifhed  to  conclude  a  treaty  j  but  by  this 
time  a  violent  party,  headed  by  the  director  Barras, 
had  gained  the  afcendency  in  France,  and  refolved  to 
continue  the  war.  A  demand  was  therefore  infolent- 
ly  made,  that  Britain  ftiould  renounce  every  conqueft 
as  a  preliminary  to  farther  negotiation,  while  France 
referved  a  right  to  make  demands.  On  a  refufal  of 
compliance,  the  Brltifh  ambaffador.  Lord  Malmcfbury, 
w^as  difmift'ed  from  Lille,  where  the  negotiations  had 
been  held. 

Parliament  affembled  on  the  2d  of  November.  In 
Meeting  of  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  expreffed  his 
parliament,  concern,  that  his  endeavours  to  reftore  peace  had  been 
rendered  ineffedual.  But  he  expreffed  the  fulleft  re¬ 
liance  in  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  a  free  people 
contending  for  their  beft  interefts,  in  a  war  in  which 
they  were  compelled,  by  neceflity,  to  perfevere.  Du¬ 
ring  this  feflion  of  parliament,  few  or  none  of  the 
Retreafof  oppofition  attended.  At  the  clofe  of  the 

oppofition.  preceding  feffion  the  members  of  oppofition  had  de¬ 
clared  this  to  be  their  intention,  and  they  juftified 
their  condu61;  in  the  following  terms  :  “  In  times 
when  every  man  who  cenfures  the  meafures  of  admi¬ 
niftration  is  regarded  as  in  league  with  the  enemy, 
for  what  end  ftrould  we  incur  fo  black  a  cenfure  ?  If 
we  declare  our  fentiments,  we  are  proclaimed  as  the 
enemies  of  our  king  ,  if  we  tacitly  acquiefee  in  the 
meafures  of  the  minifter,  we  voluntarily  take  upon  us 
a  ftiare  of  the  refponfibility.  We  have  done  our  ut- 
moft  to  prevent  the  war  j  we  have  »irged  repeatedly 
,the  necelTity  of  bringing  it  to  a  fpeedy  termination  : 
W.e  have  not  perfuaded  our  opponents.  Events  muft 
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now  take  their  natural  courfe :  we  cannot  aid  with  Britain, 
counfel ;  it  Ihall  not  be  faid,  that  we  embarrafs  by  op 
pofitlon.”  This  retirement  of  oppofition,  however, 
was  much  refented,  and  fpoken  of  with  great  bitternefs, 
by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  as  it  had  a  tendency 
to  fuggeft  to  the  nation,  the  idea  that  government  was 
conduced  by  the  power  of  the  crown  alone,  uncheck¬ 
ed  by  the  difcuflion  of  its  meafures  by  men  of  talents 
in  the  two  legiflative  affemblies. 

The  Inability  of  the  bank  of  England  to  pay  upon 
demand  its  notes  in  fpecle,  according  to  ancient  ^uf- 
tom,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation  contained  in 
thefe  notes,  appears  now'  to  have  fuggefted  to  Mr  Pitt  ©f  the  fup- 
fome  fear  with  regard  to  the  funding  fyftem,  and  an  piles  with- 
apprehenfion,  that  from  the  immenfe  fums  annually  ^he  year, 
borrowed,  and  the  correfponding  quantity  of  paper- 
money  neceffarily  iffued  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the 
loans,  the  fyftem  might  be  carried  too  far,  fo  as  to 
difcredlt  this  paper-money  iffued  in  the  name  of  the 
bank  of  England.  This  apprehenfion  was  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  a  faft,  of  which  all  perfons  were  daily  becoming 
fenfible,  that  the  money  price  of  all  kinds  of  property* 
in  Great  Britain  had  rapidly  rifen  during  the  war  ; 
and  this  rife  of  price  w^as  very  juftly  aferibed  to  a  gra¬ 
dual  finking  in  the  value  of  money,  (that  is,  of  paper, 
the  only  money  ufed  in  Britain)  in  confequence  of  its 
too  great  abundance.  Mr  Pitt  therefore  propofed,  in- 
ftead  of  borrow'ing  the  whole  fum  neceffary  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  war,  and  impofing  no  more  taxes 
than  w'ere  requifite  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  loan, 
that  heavier  taxes  ftiould  be  impofed,  to  defray,  by 
means  of  them,  a  portion  of  the  extraordinary  expen¬ 
diture.  Accordingly  an  a6l  w'as  paffed  w’ith  the  view 
of  ralfing  feven  millions  within  the  year.  This  w'as 
to  be  done  by  augmenting,  in  a  threefold  proportion, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  by  raifing  to  five  times  their  former 
amount,  the  afleffed  taxes,  that  is,  the  taxes  on  houfes, 
windows,  male-fervants,  horfes,  and  carriages  ;  but  fo 
as  not  to  compel  any  individual  to  pay  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  his  income.  The  leading  members  of  oppo¬ 
fition  attended  to  oppofe  this  extraordinary  meafure, 
but  w'ithout  effeift.  104a 

As  the  French  were  now  dlfencumbered  from  all  Relative 
other  hoftility,  it  was  naturally  expelled  that  they  ftate  of 
w'ould  turn  their  arms  in  a  more  dire£l  manner  than 
formerly  againft  the  Brltifh  empire.  The  refult  of  the 
late  combination  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  for  the  par¬ 
tition  of  France,  had  been  extremely  difaftrous,  and 
had  left  the  new  republic  in  poffeffion  of  an  extent  of 
territory  w'hich  the  ableft  and  moft  ambitious  of  the 
ancient  French  monarchs  had  in  vain  afpired  to  pof- 
fefs.  The  command  w'hich  they  had  now  obtained  of 
Holland  rendered  France  more  dangerous  than  former¬ 
ly,  by  the  fuperior  means  of  invafion  which  an  addi¬ 
tional  extent  of  coaft,  and  the  poffeffion  of  a  large^ 
quantity  of  ftiipping,  might  afford  j  and  had  the  French 
navy  been  lefs  w'eak,  or  the  French  rulers  poffeffed  of 
greater  ability,  a  dangerous  crifis  in  the  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  might  at  this  period  have  occurred. 

It  never  was  the  intereft  of  any  Britilh  adminiftra- AUrm  of 
tion  to  conceal  from  the  public  at  large,  the  poffibility  invafion. 
of  a  foreign  invafion.  As  the  French  government 
at  this  time  boafted  of  their  intention  to  make  fuch  an 
attempt,  and  ordered  a  confiderable  army  to  advance 
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to  the  fea  coaft,  it  feemed  in  fome  mcafurc  the  duty  of 
'  minifters  in  Great  Britain,  to  make  preparations  to 
refift  any  fuch  effort.  Accordingly  they  readily  came 
forward  in  parliament,  to  propofe  meafures  of  defence  •, 
and  the  danger  into  which  the  nation  confidered  itfelf 
as  brought,  obliged  all  men,  in  fome  meafure,  ftill  to 
adhere  to  an  adminiftration,  which,  in  other  rcfpe61s, 
might  have  loft  all  their  popularity  from  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  late  meafures. 

On  the  8th  of  February  179S>  Dundas  moved 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  introduftion  of  ^  hill, 
to  enable  the  king  to  incorporate  in  the  regular  militia 
a  portion  of  the  fupplementary  militia.  1  he  bill  was 
paffed  with  little  debate.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the 
fame  minifter  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  ena¬ 
ble  his  majefty  to  take  meafures  for  the  more  effeftual 
fecurity  and  defence  of  thefe  realms,  and  to  indemnify 
perfons  who  might  fuffer  injury  in  their  property  by 
the  operation  of  fuch  meafures.  He  ftated,  that  the 
bill  had  feveral  objefts.  Already  fome  counties  had 
expreffed  a  wifti  to  adopt  meafures  in  their  nature  fimi- 
lar  j  for  inftance,  Dorfetlhire.  Propofitions  were  made 
bv  the  men  of  property,  which  induced  the  fheriff  to 
hold  feveral  meetings  ;  but,  as  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  he  could  only  call  out  the  pojfe  comitatus^  in 
cafes  limited  by  circumftances  of  mere  local  exigency, 
thefe  meetings  had  no  other  effeft,  than  that  of  giving  a 
collefted  expreflion  to  the  patriotifm  of  that  county.  In 
other  counties,  the  lord-lieutenants  had  done  more  j  but 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  go  beyond  certain 
bounds.  It  was,  he  faid,  the  objea  of  this  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  every  poflible  emergency,  by  giving  a  power  to 
his  majefty  to  difeover  who  were  the  perfons  prepared  to 
appear  in  arms  to  embody  for  their  own  defence.  An* 
other  provifton  of  the  bill  was  to  fee  what  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  diftridls  would  be  able  to  aft 
as  pioneers,  or  in  other  laborious  lituations,  Mr  Hun- 
das  alfo  remarked,  that,  in  the  crifis  of  real  danger, 
fome  perfons  might  be  influenced  by  motives  of  perfon- 
al  fafety,  or  the  natural  with  of  preferving  their  pro¬ 
perty,  which  might  lead  individuals  to  withdraw  from 
their  country  ;  the  prefent  bill,  however,  would  provide, 
that  fliould  the  property  of  individuals  be  deftroyed  by 
a  marching  army,  or  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  or  be 
taken  for  the  fervice  of  the  country,  indemnification 
fliould  be  rendered  according  to  its  value.^  The  other 
proviftons  w^ere,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  neceffary 
to  employ  perfons  as  pioneers  to  remove  ftock,  or  aftift 
in  facilitating  the  carriage  of  military  ftores,  pro¬ 
per  compenfation  would  be  made.  The  bill,  he  obferv- 
ed,  was  intended  to  give  a  power  of  embodying  alfo  a 
portion  of  the  regular  militia,  and  employing  them  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Upon  thefe  broad  princi¬ 
ples  of  juftice,  he  was  confident,  the  fpirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  exerted  \  and  he  believed  that  there  was 
nothing  that  could  better  infufe  confidence  into  a  people, 
and  make  them  feel  that  their  fecurity  depended  on  the 
meafures  taken  for  their  defence,  than  to  enable  them 
to  unite  to  defend  themfelves. 

The  bill  was  e;prfB:ed  into  a  law  after  fome  unim¬ 
portant  debates.  The  principal  members  of  oppofi- 
tion  not  ufually  attending,  the  perfons  wffio  chiefly 
now  appeared  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  adminiftration, 
were  Mr  Tierney,  Mr  Nichols,  Sir  William  Pulte- 
ney,  General  Tarleton,  and  others,  who  had  former- 
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ly  been  confidered  as  occupying  a  lefs  important  place  ^ 

in  the  difcuffions  of  the  legiilature.  '  ^ 

As  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  w^ar,  on  the  part 
Britain,  would  occafion  greater  expence  than  when  tion  of  the 
all  Europe  had  been  engaged  in  it  along  with  her,  the  land-tax 
fupplies  were  augmented  to  35,000,000!.  j  and,  with 
view^  to  draw^  fupplies  from  diftant  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  inftead  of  raifing  large  loans  for  the  public  ler- 
vice,  which  were  negotiated  in  London  alone,  Mr 
Pitt  brought  forward  a  fcheme,  by  which  proprietors 
of  land  were  enabled  to  redeem  the  land-tax  j  in  other 
words,  that  the  owner  of  land,  and  failing  him,  that 
any  other  perfon,  ftiould  be  permitted  to  purchafe  this 
tax,  by  a  transfer  of  ftock,  which  produced  a  divi¬ 
dend  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  impoft.  The 
meafure  wras  enafled  into  a  law,  but  produced  little 
immediate  effe£l.  104^ 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr  Pitt  brought  forward  aNav>  bill, 
bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  intended  to  increafe  the 
navy,  wfith  a  view  to  refift,  with  greater  fuccefs,  the 
threatened  invafion.  On  this  occafion,  an  event  oc¬ 
curred,  which  feemed  to  indicate,  that  by  the  long 
poffefTion  of  power,  and  the  uncommon  fupport  he  had 
received  from  the  nation,  Mr  Pitt  had  fuffered  to 
grow  upon  him  a  certain  haughtinefs  of  manner  and 
impatience  of  contradiftion,  which,  in  former  times, 
would  have  proved  extremely  inconvenient  to  a  Bri- 
tifli  minifter.  On  the  fubjeft  of  his  propofed  bill,  he 
faid,  that  the  objefl  he  had  in  view,  was  to  fufpend, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  prote£lions  which  various  de- 
feriptions  of  perfons  enjoyed,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  impreffed  into  the  fervice  of  the  navy.  It  was 
his  wifh,  he  faid,  that  the  bill  fliould  this  day  pafs 
through  its  different  ftages,  with  a  fuitable  paufe  at 
each,  if  required,  and  that  it  fliould  be  fent  to  the 
lords  for  their  concurrence.  Mr  Pitt  concluded,  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  fpee- 
dy  and  effe6lual  manning  of  the  navy. 

Mr  Tierney  faid,  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
wrhich  the  right  honourable  gentleman  called  upon  the 
houfe  to  adopt  this  meafure,  could  not  fail  to  create 
great  alarm.  He  had  imagined,  that  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  navy  was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  ufual 
way  j  or,  if  any  very  uncommon  mode  was  to  be  re- 
forted  to  for  the  attainment  of  that  objeft,  notice 
fliould  have  been  given  to  the  houfe.  For  his  part, 
he  had  heard  no  arguments  that  proved  its  propriety  ; 
and  even  if  he  had,  fome  time  ought  to  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  w^igh  the  force  of  fuch  arguments,  be¬ 
fore  he  proceeded  to  give  three  or  four  votes  on  a 
meafure,  of  which  no  notice  of  any  kind  had  been 
given.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  perfifted  in  hur¬ 
rying  the  bill  through  the  houfe  in  the  manner  propo¬ 
fed,  he  muft  give  it  his  decided  negative.  Indeed, 
from  what  he  had  already  feen,  he  muft  view  all  the 
meafures  of  the  minifters  as  hoftile  to  the  liberties  of 
the  fubje6ls  of  this  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied,  that  if 
every  meafure  adopted  againft  the  defigns  of  France 
w^as  to  be  confidered  as  hoftile  to  the  liberty  of  this 
country,  then  indeed  his  idea  of  liberty  differed  wide¬ 
ly  from  that  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  given  notice  before  of  the  prefent 
motion  5  and  that,  were  it  not  paffed  in  a  day,  thofe 
whom  it  concerned  might  elude  its  effe£ls. 
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Britain,  if  the  meafure  was  neceffary,  and  that  a  notice  of  it 
would  enable  Its  effefts  to  be  eluded,  how  could  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  oppolition  be  accounted  for, 
but  from  a  defirc  to  obftruft  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ? 

Mr  Tierney  called  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  order. 

The  fpeaker  obferved,  that  whatever  had  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  throw  fufpiclon  on  the  fentiments  of  a  member, 
if  conveyed  in  language  that  clearly  marked  that  in¬ 
tention,  was  certainly  irregular.  This  the  houfe  would 
judge  of )  but  they  would  wait  to  hear  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  explanation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied,  that  if  the 
houfe  w-aited  for  his  explanation,  he  feared  it  muft 
wait  a  long  time.  He  knew  very  well,  that  it  was 
unparliamentary  to  date  the  motives  that  aftuated  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  go 
into  arguments  in  favour  of  a  queftion,  without  fome- 
times  hinting  at  the  motives  that  induced  an  oppofition 
to  it.  He  Submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe 
the  propriety  of  what  he  argued  ;  and  he  would  not  de¬ 
part  from  any  thing  he  had  advanced,  by  either  re- 
trailing  or  explaining  them. 

A  duel  The  refult  of  this  altercation  was  a  duel  on  the  fol- 

fough  by  lowing  Sunday,  betw'een  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Tierney. 
Mr  Pitt.  They  w'ent  to  Putney  Heath,  attended  by  feconds  j 
and,  {landing  at  the  diftance  of  12  paces,  each  of 
them  fired  twice  j  but  Mr  Pitt  f.red  his  fecond  piftol 
in  the  air.  The  feconds  interfered  j  and  thus  the  af- 
g  fair  terminated. 

Rebellion  During  the  fummer  of  this  year,  a  rebellion  broke 
in  Ireland,  out  In  Ireland,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  dated 
in  their  proper  place  (fee  Ireland).  We  fhall  only 
remark  here,  that  Ireland  has,  at  all  times,  been  in  a 
very  unhappy  date.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics,  poffefling,  till  lately,  no  political 
rights  j  excluded  by  penal  ilatutes  from  all  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  army,  and  from  every  incorporation  j 
W'hlle,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  under  the  necefTity 
of  paying  tithes  to  the  Protedant  Epifcopal  clergy.  The 
Protedants,  who  form  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
have  long  been  divided  among  themfelves  j  one  part 
being  Prefbyterlans,  while  the  remainder  are  attached 
to  the  Epifcopal  church.  Thefe  diviiions  never  fail 
to  produce  great  unhappinefs  j  and  fuch  was  the  mife- 
rable  policy  followed  by  England,  that,  indead  of  in¬ 
corporating  Ireland  with  itfelf  with  a  view  to  form  an 
united  empire,  with  a  fingle  legiflature,  as  King  James  I. 
had  propofed,  and  as  W'as  attempted  during  the  ufurpa- 
tlon,  the  Biitifli  government  ufually  chofe  rather  to  hold 
Ireland  in  a  date  of  condant  dependence,  by  govern¬ 
ing  it  through  the  organ  of  a  faftion,  and  by  rather 
encouraging  than  attempting  to  do  aw'ay  the  divifions 
that  exifted  among  its  inhabitants.  The  enthudafm 
which  the  French  revolution  had  kindled  In  fo  many 
quarters  of  Europe,  extended  itfelf  to  Ireland.  Some 
men  there,  of  ardent  imaginations,  chiefly  Protedant 
diffcnters,  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  could  rege¬ 
nerate  their  country,  cad  off  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  heal  the  unhappy  divifions  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ireland,  and  convert  it  into  an  independent 
republic.  As  early  as  the  year  1793,  thefe  perfons 
formed  themfelves  Into  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Irijhmen,  and  were  gradually  joined  by  a  very 
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great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Biitam. 
They  at  fird  fought  aid  from  France  j  and  It  was  in  ' 

confequence  of  their  invitation,  that  the  unfuccefsful 
expedition  under  General  Hoche  was  undertaken. 

From  that  period,  the  country  remained  In  a  date  of 
the  greated  alarm.  On  one  fide  rigorous  laws  were 
enabled,  and  every  effort  was  made,  by  feverlty  of  pu- 
nlfhment,  to  reprefs  all  appearance  of  oppofition  to  the 
exidiiig  government  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
common  people  bufied  themfelves  in  the  fabrication 
and  concealment  ofvpikes,  or  broke  Into  the  houfes  of 
country  gentlemen,  to  feize  whatever  fire-arms  they 
could  dlfcover.  The  fchemes  of  the  difaffefled  party 
were  greatly  difconcerted,  by  the  dlfcovery  and  appre- 
henfion  of  their  principal  leaders.  A  rebellion,  how¬ 
ever,  actually  broke  out  j  and,  though  attended  with 
confiderable  dedrufllon  of  human  lives  and  of  proper¬ 
ty,  It  was  of  a  partial  nature,  and  fpeedily  repreffed. 

During  its  exidence,  fome  clrcumdances  occurred, 
which  completely  demondrated  of  how  vlfionary  a  na¬ 
ture  the  fchemes  of  thofe  perfons  had  been,  who  hop¬ 
ed  to  edablifh,  in  Ireland,  an  Independent  govern¬ 
ment,  upon  any  bafis  that  could  afford  a  tolerable 
hope  of  national  profperity.  The  difaffefled  party 
among  the  Protedants  were  too  weak  to  be  able  of 
themfelves  either -to  fhake  off  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  affume  the  afcendency  in  Ireland.  They 
were  therefore  under  the  neceflity  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  w^hom  the  great  mafs  of 
Irifh  population  confids.  They  w'ere  the  more  readily 
induced  to  do  fo.  In  confequence  of  the  notion,  which 
of  late  years  had  very  generally  gained  ground  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  religious  fentiments  form  no  proper  fource 
of  didinflion  in  civil  fociety  j  and  from  perceiving 
the  facility  with  w'hich  the  Catholics  of  France  had 
fet  at  defiance  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  when  pla¬ 
ced  in  competition  with  what  they  accounted  the  in- 
tereds  of  freedom,  or  the  means  of  aggrandifement  to 
their  country.  But  it  fpeedily  appeared,  that  thefe 
new  maxims  of  condufl  could  not  be  adopted  by  the 
fuperditious  and  illiterate  peafantry  of  Ireland.  The 
Catholics  were  no  fooner  In  arms,  than  their  chief  ani- 
mofity  came  to  be  direfled,  not  againd  the  dominion 
of  Britain  or  againd  any  form  of  civil  government, 
but  againd  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Protedant 
faith,  w'ho  mud  thus  ultimately  have  fallen  a  facrifice 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  own  fchemes.  In  fhort,  it  be¬ 
came  evident  to  all  perfons  of  redeftion,  that  Ireland 
could  not  podibly  exid  in  tranquillity,  or  with  fafety 
to  the  Protedant  part  of  Its  inhabitants,  independent 
of  the  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

Upon  the  continent,  the  world  was  amufed  with  a  Negoda- 
negotiation  which  w’as  carried  on  at  Radadt,  between  tions  at 
the  French  directory  and  the  German  empire.  The  Raftadt. 
negotiation  was  conduced  with  much  flownefs,  and 
ultimately  became  Ineffeftual.  While  It  w'as  going  s^iuer- 
on,  the  French  government  contrived  to  quarrel  witli  land  feized 
the  Swifs  cantons,  invaded  and  feized  their  country, by  the 
and  converted  it  Into  a  new  republic,  under  their  own 
Influence.  Audria,  however,  had  been  fo  much  bum¬ 
bled  by  recent  Ioffes,  that  flie  did  not  venture,  on  this 
occafion,  to  affert  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
although  it  mud  have  been  evident  to  all  dlfcerning 
perfons,  that  her  own  independence  was  ultimately 
connefted  with  that  objeft. 
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Briiam.  Switzerland  confifts  of  a  vafl:  afPemblage  of  lofty  and 
'***“*’'v*-~^  precipitous  mountains,  (ituated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
Importance  moft  important  countries  of  Europe  from 

of  Switzer-  cacb  other.  '  On  one  (ide,  thefe  mountains  look  down 
land  in  upon  the  fertile  country  of  Italy,  to  the  north  they 
European  command  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
po  itics.  they  are  bounded  by  France.  For  ages  they 

have  been  inhabited  by  a  virtuous  and  fearlefs  race  of 
people,  divided  into  petty  communities,  who  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  maintaining  their  own  indepen¬ 
dence  •y  and  though,  as  individuals,  they  entered  into 
the  military  fervlce  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  yet, 
as  a  people,  they  had  long  ceafed  to  take  any  part  in 
the  w'^ars  of  Europe.  For  fomc  centuries,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Switzerland  proved  the  chief  bails  of  the 
independence  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  All  par¬ 
ties  refpecfed  and  avoided  any  difpute  with  the  Swifs, 
in  a  war  againft  whom  much  might  be  loft,  but 
nothing  could  be  won.  Accordingly,  when  the  French 
attacked  the  Auftrians,  and  when  the  Auftrians  at¬ 
tacked  the  French,  the  alTalling  party  w'^as  under  the 
necelTity  of  fending  its  armies  to  a  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  Its  own  power.  If  defeated,  the  march 
homewards  was  long  and  difficult  }  while,  even  if  to¬ 
lerably  fuccefsful,  the  attack  was  never  ferioufty  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs  with  which  it 
was  made  in  a  remote  quarter.  Hence  when,  in  1796, 
the  French  generals,  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  marched 
through  Swabia  and  Franconia  to  invade  Auftria, 
the  length  of  their  march  afforded  many  opportunities 
of  attacking  them  with  fuccefs ;  and  the  invaded 
country  had  full  leifure  to  call  forth  its  whole  refour- 
ces  againft  them.  The  refult  was,  that,  wffien  Jourdan 
was  defeated,  the  retreat  of  the  other  army  became  al- 
moft  impradllcable  5  and  hence  arofe  the  unbounded 
reputation  acquired  by  Moreau,  In  confequence  of  ac- 
compliffiing  it  with  fuccefs.  Had  the  French,  at  that 
period,  occupied  Switzerland,  the  retreat  of  Moreau 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  difficulty;  becaufe,  by 
retiring  into  that  rugged  country,  he  could  eafily  have 
made  a  ftand  againft  a  very  fuperlor  force  for  a  conft- 
derable  time,  till  he  could  receive  reinforcements  from 
home,  hor  the  future,  therefore,  by  commencing  a 
W’ar  of  Invafion  againft  Auftria,  not  upon  the  frontiers 
of  France,  but  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Swifs 
mountains,  the  French,  if  fuccefsful,  might  reach  the 
gates  of  Vienna  in  a  few  weeks.  The  independence 
of  Switzerland,  by  placing  thefe  nations  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  had  hitherto  prevented  fuch  an  en- 
terprlfe  from  being  carried  into  effe6l  ;  and  the  pre- 
fent  removal  of  that  barrier  by  the  French  dIredory, 
during  a  period  of  peace  with  Auftria,  difplayed,  on 
their  part,  a  corredi  knowledge  of  the  caufe  which 
had,  at  all  times,  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of 
h  ranee  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  determined  fpirit  of 
hoftility  againft  the  independence  of  the  furroundingf 
ftates.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  weaknefs  of  the  French  na¬ 
vy^  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to  engage  in  any 
ferious  attack  againft  the  European  part  of  the  Britiffi 
empire.  The  French  government,  however,  with  the 
double  view  of  attacking  the  rich  empire  which  Bri¬ 
tain  had  acquired  In  Afta,  and  of  removing  a  popular 
military  officer,  whole  ambition  was  already  accounted 


dangerous,  formed  a  feheme  of  fending  Bonaparte,  Britain, 
with  an  army,  to  feize  and  colonize  Egypt.  To  ac-  v— 
compllfti  the  feheme  with  the  greater  fafety,  the 
of  invading  England  were  loudly  renewed.  The  droops 
upon  the  coaft  were  denominated  the  army  of  Euglandy  Egypt. 
Bonaparte  w'as  appointed  their  commander,  and  vifit- 
ed  them  in  perfon  :  But  he  fuddenly  departed,  and 
embarked  at  Toulon  with  a  great  army,  before  his  in- 
tentlons  w’ere  fufpedled  in  Great  Britain.  Malta  wasSeartlght 
furrendered  to  him  on  his  palTage,  Departing  thence,  at  theNilf** 
he  landed  in  fafety  In  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  and 
foon  w^as  mafter  of  all  Egypt.  Here,  how^ever,  liis 
fuccelfes  terminated.  He  was  clofely  purfued  by  a  Bri- 
tifti  fleet,  under  Admiral  Nelfon  ;  and  the  French  ad¬ 
miral,  inftead  of  putting  to  fea,  having  injudicloufly 
remained  at  anchor  near  the  fliore,  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fome  of  the  Britlfli  (hips  of  war  to  run  between 
a  part  of  his  velTels  and  the  coaft,  while  others  attack¬ 
ed  the  fame  vell'els  from  the  fea  ;  and  thus,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  fucceffion  between  two  fires,  captured  or 
deftroyed  the  whole,  excepting  two  lliips  of  the  line, 
which  put  to  fea  and  efcaped. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  A6lium,  by  which  Its  effeds, 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire  was  decided,  no 
naval  victory  was  ever  attended  with  confequences  fo 
immediately  and  obvioufly  important  as  this.  The 
French  diredlory  had  concealed  their  intended  enter- 
prlfe  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  lays  claim  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Egypt,  but  has  never  been  able  to  make 
its  claim  fully  effedual.  Iffie  Grand  Signlor,  how’ever, 
confidered  the  prefent  attempt  as  an  a6l  of  hoftility 
againft  himfelf ;  and  the  maritime  vi61:ory  above  men¬ 
tioned,  encouraged  him  to  declare  w’ar,  in  the  name  of 
all  Muffulmen,  againft  that  hoft  of  infidels  which  had 
Invaded  the  land,  from  w’hich  the  facred  territory  of 
Mecca  is  fupplied  wfith  bread.  In  Europe,  fimilar 
confequences  took  place.  The  irrefiftible  career  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  compelled  Auftria  to  fubmit  to  peace,  up¬ 
on  terms  wffilch  left  France  in  a  ftate  of  moft  danger¬ 
ous  aggrandifement.  But  the  terrible  Bonaparte,  with 
the  beft  part  of  his  vidlorious  army,  w^as  nowr  held  un¬ 
der  blockade  by  the  Britiffi  fleet  in  a  diftant  country. 

The  hopes  of  Auftria  began  to  revive,  and  there  feem-  * 

ed  reafon  to  expeft,  that  by  renewing  the  conteft,  her 
ancient  rank  in  Europe  might  be  recovered.  The 
king  of  Naples  entered  into  thefe  views  wdth  great  ea- 
gernefs,  and  raflily  went  to  war  with  France,  without 
having  patience  to  w^alt,  and  to  follow  the  movements 
of  the  greater  powers. 

The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  was  now  dead,  and  was  fuc- Ruflia^joins 
ceeded  by  her  fon  Paul.  She  had  never  contributed  a  new  corn- 
more  than  her  good  wiffies  towards  the  w-ar,  which 
the  other  powders  of  Europe  had  waged  agpjnft  France.  e 
But  her  fon,  a  man  of  a  furious  and  paffionate  charac- 
ter,  w’as  unable  to  follow’^  the  fame  cautious  policy,  or 
to  remain  a  quiet  fpeftator  of  the  ilfue  of  a  conteft: 
againft  the  French  republic,  in  which  he  confidered 
all  princes  as  deeply  interefted.  He  w^as  encouraged 
by  the  naval  viftory  gained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
which  feemed  to  Infure  the  abfence  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  army,  to  declare  his  wdllingnefs,  fo  far  as  his  fi¬ 
nances  would  permit,  to  join  in  a  new  combination 
againft  France. 

Thus,  by  the  victory  at  the  Nile,  Great  Britain 
4  Qj2  was 
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Britain,  was  enabled  to  procure  allies,  willing  to  fend  abun- 
dance  of  troops  againft  her  enemy,  providing  flie  would 
defray  the  neceflary  expence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
1055  acquifitions  and  the  Ioffes  of  Britain,  were  nearly 
Minorca  equally  balanced  in  other  quarters.  An  armament 
taken.  failed  towards  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  a  defcent 
was  made  near  the  creek  of  Addaya.  A  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  threatened  to  furround  the  firft  divilion  of  the 
invading  army  j  but  they  w’ere  foon  repelled,  and  our 
troops  gained  a  portion,  from  w'hich  they  might  have 
attacked  the  enemy  with  advantage,  if  the  latter  had 
not  retired  in  the  evening.  The  army  feized  the  pofl: 
Mefcadal,  and  a  detachment  took  the  town  of  Mahon 
and  Fort  Charles.  The  chief  defence  was  expected  at 
Civadella,  where  new  works  were  added  to  the  old 
fortifications.  The  approach  of  the  Englifli  drove 
the  Spaniards  within  the  walls  of  that  towm,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Stuart  fummoned  the  governor  to  furrender  it 
without  delay.  To  enforce  compliance,  two  batteries 
"were  erefled  *,  but,  as  the  invaders  had  few  of  the  re- 
quifites  of  a  fiege,  their  adverfaries  might,  with  a  fmall 
Ihare  of  fpirit,  have  made  a  confiderable  refiftance. 
Intimidated,  hovrever,  by  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fquadron,  the  garri* 
foil  capitulated  j  and  thus  the  whole  ifland  was  redu- 
I1057  ced  without  the  lofs  of  a  Angle  man. 

St  Domin-  Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  hot^pver,  the 
go  aban-  3ritifli  troops,  which  during  a  confiderable  length  of 
doned.  time  had  occupied  a  great  number  of  pofitions  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  abandon  the  whole.  The  power  of  the 
French  government  had  nearly  been  annihilated  there, 
by  a  negro  commander  (Touffaint),  to  whom  the  Bri- 
lifli  furrendered  Port  au  Prince  and  St  Marc.  The 
Ioffes  incurred  in  confequence  of  the  unfortunate  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  Britifli  government  to  fubjugate 
that  ifland,  were  immenfe ;  1 5  millions  of  money 
were  expended,  and,  it  is  faid,  that  upwards  of  20,000 
men  were  loft,  chiefly  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fe¬ 
ver,  added  to  the  natural  malignity  of  that  climate  to 
1058  European  conftltutlons. 

Meeting  of  Parliament  affembled  on  the  20th  of  November.  It 
yarJianient.  fpeech  from  the  throne,  that  the 

fuccefs  which  had  attended  our  arms,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  year,  had  been  produ(5Iive  of  the  hap- 
pieft  confequences,  and  promoted  the  profperity  of  the 
country.  Oar  naval  triumphs  had  received  frefli  fplen- 
dour,  from  the  memorable  adlion  in  which  Lord  Nel- 
fon  had  attacked  a  fuperior  enemy,  and  turned  an  ex¬ 
travagant  enterprlfe  to  the  confufion  of  its  authors  : 
the  blow  thus  given  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
France  had  afforded  an  opening,  which  might  lead  to 
the  general  deliverance  of  Europe. 

“  The  magnanimity  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  ftiown,  that 
thefe  powers  were  impreffed  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
prefent  crifis  ;  and  their  example  would  be  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  other  ftates  to  adopt  that  fpirited  line  of 
condu6I,  which  was  alone  confiftent  wfith  fecurity  and 
honour.  Oar  preparations  at  home,  and  the  zeal  of 
all  ranks  of  people,  had  deterred  the  enemy  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  Invade  our  coafts.  In  Ireland,  the  rebel¬ 
lion  had  been  fuppreffed  :  the  views  of  ill-minded  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  planned  the  fubverfion  of  our  conftitu- 
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tlon,  had  been  fully  deleft ed  and  expofed  *,  thofe  whom  Britain, 
they  had  mlfled,  muft  now'  be  awakened  to  their  duty  5  ^ 

and  the  mlferies  wdilch  thofe  traitorous  defigns  had 
produced,  Impreffed  the  neceffity  of  repelling  every 
attack  on  the  eftabliflied  government  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

“  Under  the  preffure  of  protrafted  war,  it  w'as  a 
great  fatisfaftlon  to  obferve,  that  the  produce  of  the 
public  revenue  had  been  fully  adequate  to  the  increafe 
of  our  permanent  expenditure  *,  the  national  credit  had 
been  improved,  and  commerce  had  flouriflied  in  a  de¬ 
gree  unknow'n.’’ 

The  debates  which  occurred  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  upon  this  occafion,  were  not  remarkably  intereft- 
ing,  as  the  leading  members  of  the  old  oppofition  w  ere 
ufually  abfent.  Adminiftration  was  chiefly  oppofed  by 
Mr  Tierney,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and 
Sir  William  Pulteney.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  Earl  Debates  on 
Darnley  moved  the  ufual  addrefs  to  the  throne,  and  ^he  addrefs, 
was  feconded  by  Lord  Craven.  This  laft  nobleman 
difeuffed,  in  terms  of  great  triumph,  the  fituation  and 
profpefts  of  Britain.  He  remarked,  that,  after  being 
deferred  by  the  allies,  whofe  caufe  w’e  had  efpoufed, 
it  was  gratifying  to  fee  the  noble  ftand  w'e  had  made, 
and  the  fuccefs  w^e  had  obtained  by  our  Angle  exer¬ 
tions.  The  navy  of  the  French  republic  was  annihi¬ 
lated  her  boafted  army  of  England  loft  its  title  ;  not 
only  our  coafts  at  home,  but  our  moft  valuable  poffef- 
fions  abroad,  W'ere  fecured.  There  was  only  one 
branch  of  commerce  which  w'e  did  not  before  almoft 
exclufively  poffefs,  namely,  that  of  the  Levant ;  and 
of  that  trade  France  would  now  be  totally  deprived, 
and  we  Ihould  reap  all  thofe  advantages  w'hich  had 
heretofore  maintained  her  navy.  The  fituation  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  alfo  in  our  favour  ,  cut  off  from  all  means 
of  retreat,  and  befet  on  every  fide  with  obftacles. 

Thefe  fucceffes  had  given  fpirit  and  alacrity  to  feveral 
of  the  foreign  powers,  who  had  unequivocally  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  againft  the  common  enemy,  Rufiia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte  had  declared  themfelves  5  and  Au- 
ftria,  though  unwilling,  w’ould  find  it  her  intereft  to 
unite  in  the  exertions  which  our  example  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  Europe,  and  without  w'hich  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  either  for  fecurity  or  peace. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  remarked,  that  the  great- 
eft  conquefts  were  but  fleeting  objefts  unlefs  well  ufed, 
and,  how'ever  fafeinating  by  their  fplendour,  would  pafs 
away  without  folid  caufe  of  joy,  unlefs  made  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  moft  defirable  good,  fo  often  recom¬ 
mended  by  himfelf  in  that  houfe,  a  fafe  and  honour¬ 
able  peace.  The  real  patriot  would  think  his  fervice 
beft  repaid,  by  knowing  it  had  tended  to  procure  the 
ceffation  of  arms,  and  the  return  of  tranquillity.  He 
had  no  doubt,  but  that  Lord  Nelfon  w^ould  highly  pre¬ 
fer  this  fatisfaftion  to  any  perfonal  compliment  which 
could  be  paid  him  j  and  the  marquis  acknowledged  his 
regret  in  obferving,  that  the  viftory  of  the  Nile,  which 
might  have  led  to  peace,  was  employed  as  a  reafon  for 
new  exertions,  and  a  continuance  of  the  war.  And  in 
what  manner  ?  By  again  combining  with  the  European 
powers,  by  every  one  of  whom  w'e  had  already  been 
abandoned.  His  lordlhip  reprobated  the  conduft  of  the 
French  j  but,  afferted,  that  the  propofed  means  for 
diminilhing  their  power,  were  inadequate  to  the  objeft 
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Britain,  in  view.  We  now  were  told  of  the  vigour  manifefted 
— by  RufTia  and  the  Porte,  a  monllrous  alliance  between 
the  Turks  and  RufTians.  We  all  kntw,^  that  their  mu¬ 
tual  dillrufts  exceeded  thofe  of  other  nations  :  it  was  he¬ 
reditary,  it  was  implanted  in  their  nature,  and  ftrength- 
ened  by  their  education.  The  family  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Ruffians  had  uniformly  cheriffied  the  notion, 
that  Conflantinople  was  to  be  a  part  of  their  inheri¬ 
tance.  It  w^as  with  this  view  they  named  the  fecond 
fon  of  the  prefent  emperor  Conftantine  II.  j  and  it  was 
from  a  coalition  of  this  fort,  that  we  were  to  derive 
hopes  of  vigorous  operations  again!!  France.  If  Rufiia 
was  in  earneft,  why  did  wt  not  hear  of  the  other  north¬ 
ern  powders  coming  forward  and  joining  in  the  league* 
As  to  the  Grand  Signior,  w’hat  was  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ?  Turkey  w^as  the  mod  helplefs  of  all  countries 
upon  earth,  incapable  not  only  of  external  operations, 
but  of  domeftic  defence,  and  in  a  ftate  of  univerial  in- 
fubordination.  Defeated  in  more  than  3*^  attacks  up¬ 
on  one  rebellious  pacha,  unable  to  refift  the  rebellion 
of  a  fubjed,  was  it  from  fuch  a  country  that  we  were 
to  exped  a  vigorous  co-operation  •,  upon  fuch  a  league 
that  we  could  place  our  confidence  ?  His  lordffiip,  there¬ 
fore,  urged  the  propriety  of  affuming  the  moment  of 
viftory,  as  the  proper  period,  in  which,  without  hu- 
miliation,we  might  fafely  teftify  a  wi(h  for  peace. 

Lord  Holland  fupported  the  fame  fentiment,  .  He 
faid,  that  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  held  forth  the 
probable  fuccefs  of  a  powerful  confederacy  again!! 
France.  We  had  heard  fuch  language  before  j  but 
we  had  only  feen,  in  confequence  of  thefe  confederacies, 
devaftation  extended  over  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
with  lefs  and  lefs  profpe^l  of  procuring  tranquillity. 
The  former  confederacy  of  princes  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  French  revolution. 
Experience  might  teach  us,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
derive  any  advantage  to  this  country  from  them.  We 
might  recoiled!,  that  we  never  had  an  alliance  with  any 
of  them,  who  had  not  deferted  us.  Auftria,  the  mo!! 
confiderable,  w^as  only  a  drain  upon  us,  and  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  the  conquefts  of  the  enemy. 

The  late  glorious  viftory  ought  to  induce  us  to 
!how  a  difpofition  for  peace.  It  would  not  be  humilia¬ 
tion,  but  magnanimity  j  nor  w'ould  the  people  of  this 
country  fancy  it  w^as  a  degradation,  if  his  majefty’s 
mlnifters,  in  their  name,  w^ould  evince  a  pacific  fpirit. 
The  people  of  England  had  no  wiffies  inconfiftent  with 
the  glory  of  their  country  j  and  he  heartily  regretted, 
that  they  had  not  their  due  weight  in  the  government. 
Of  the  diminution  of  expence  he  faw  but  little  proba¬ 
bility,  having  obferved,  that  in  the  years  when  we  had 
the  ilronge!!  affurances  of  retrenchment,  our  expendi¬ 
ture  had  increafed  the  more. 

On  the  contrary,  Lord  Mulgrave  was  furprifed,  that 
any  Engliffiman  ffiould  think  that  this  was  a  moment 
for  propofing  peace,  efpecially  to  fuch  an  enemy  as  we 
had  to  contend  with.  Reference  to  the  fate  of  the  for¬ 
mer  attempts,  had  little  to  do  with  the  prefent.  He 
demanded,  whether  the  relative  fituation  of  the  two 
countries  were  the  fame  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
either  in  point  of  glory,  in  point  of  finance,  or  in  point 
of  the  popularity  of  the  two  governments.  When  the 
conte!!  fir!!  began,  the  parties  ftarted  as  great  rivals 
upon  equal  terms  *,  at  prefent,  however,  every  thing 
v;hich  could  conilitute  advantage  was  in  our  favour. 


Britain. 
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In  fuch  a  pofition  of  things,  would  it  be  wife  to  truftl 
the  moderation  which  the  noble  lord  had  fo  highly  ex-, 
tolled  ?  ought  we  to  re!!  our  fecurity  upon  the  pacificj 
difpofition  of  the  prefent  rulers  of  France  ?  Was  itj 
found  policy,  at  a  moment  when  a  profpe£!  had  arifen^ 
of  fecuring  the  independence  of  Europe,  to  throw  a-^ 
way  our  advantages,  and  feek,  by  crouching  at  the 
feet  of  France,  a  precarious,  hollow,  and  fallacious 
peace,  without  endeavouring  to  turn  the  glory  we  had 
earned  into  a  univerfal  benefit  to  the  world  ?  I 

In  fupport  of  the  fame  fentiments,  Lord  Grenville 
ftated,  that  the  powers  of  the  continent  were  at  prefent* 
willing  to  embrace  a  train  of  condud!  fuited  to  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  their  independency  j  and  was  this  a  moment 
for  England  to  fliow,  that  !he  was  guided  by  little  felf- 
iffi  politics  ?  Inftead  of  leaving  Europe  to  its  fate,  and 
abandoning  the  vi6!ims  of  French  domination  to  their 
mifery,  it  ought  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  Great  Britain 
to  animate  their  efforts,  and  contribute  to  their  deliver¬ 
ance.  It  was  the  duty  of  minifters  to  promulgate  this 
glorious  purpofe,  to  conciliate  differences,  to  allay  jea- 
loufies,  and  not,  by  reviving  them,  to  prevent  that 
co-operation  w'hich  was  fo  neceffary  to  the  general 
fafety,  and  connected  wdth  the  true  interefts  of  the 
country. 

As  a  profped!  was  now  opened  of  reviving,  upon  a  New  mea- 
moft  extenfive  fcale,  the  continental  war  again!!  France,  of 
it  became  neceffary  to  provide  great  pecuniary 
fources  to  fubfidize  the  armies  uhich  w^ere  to  be  brought 
forward,  efpecially  by  the  Ruffians,  the  poverty  of 
whofe  country  could  ill  afford  to  fuftain  the  expence  of 
fupporting  armies  in  Italy  or  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  fame  difficulties,  however,  or  rather  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  prudence  of  carrying  to  its  utmo!!  length, 
the  Britiffi  praftice  of  borrowing  money  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  expence  incurred  during  each  year  of  war, 
which  had  led  to  an  augmentation  of  what  are  called 
the  ajjejfed  taxes ^  ftill  induced  the  minifter  to  attempt  to 
raifea  proportion  of  the  extraordinary  or  war  expenditure 
within  the  year,  not  by  a  loan,  but  by  taxes  to  the  re- 
quifite  amount.  With  this  view,  what  was  accounted 
a  very  bold  meafure  was  brought  forward.  This  was 
a  propofal  for  impofing  a  general  tax  upon  the  income  tax, 
of  every  individual  throughout  the  nation.  Mr  Pitt 
ftated,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  his  plan  to  be,  that  no 
one  whofe  income  was  lefs  than  60I.  per  annum  ffiould 
be  obliged  to  contribute  more  than  the  taxes  he  al¬ 
ready  paid  j  but  that  every  one  who  had  an  income  of, 
or  beyond  that  amount,  ffiould  be  additionally  burthen* 
ed,  fome  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per  cent,  others  at  a 
lower  rate.  All  who  had  200I.  a  year,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fign  a  declaration  of  their  willingnefs  to  pay 
a  certain  fum,  not  lefs  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  income, 
without  particularizing  the  modes  in  wffiich  it  accrued) 
and  a  fcale  of  eafy  computation  would  be  adjufted  for 
the  reft.  If  doubts  of  the  fairnefs  of  the  ftatement 
ffiould  arife,  the  commiflioners  might  fummon  any  in¬ 
dividual  before  them,  and  demand  upon  oath  a  minute 
fpecificatlon  of  income  j  and  if,  on  a  continuance  of  fu- 
fpicion,  full  proof  of  accuracy  ffiould  not  be  adduced, 
they  might  fix  the  amount  of  contribution.  If  they 
ffiould  require  more  than  a  tenth,  no  relief  would  be 
allowed,  unlefs  the  books  of  the  tradefmen,  or  the  or¬ 
dinary  accounts  kept  by  others,  ffiould  be  fubmitted  to 
infpeftion. 

Having. 
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Britain.  ^  Having  ftated  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  Mr  Pitt 
mentioned  the  data  upon  which  he  formed  an  edimate 
of  its  produce.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  annual 
rent  of  all  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  fterling  ;  a  fum 
which,  by  the  allowance  of  a  fifth  part,  for  the  excep¬ 
tions  under  60I.  and  the  modifications  under  200I.  a 
year,  would  be  reduced  to  twenty  millions.  Six  mil¬ 
lions  he  thought  might  be  alTumed  as  the  clear  income 
of  the  land  to  tenants,  the  tithes  might  be  valued  at 
four  millions,  the  produce  of  mines,  canals,  &c.  at 
three,  the  rent  of  houfes  at  five,  and  the  profits  of  the 
liberal  profeflions  at  two  :  on  all  thefe  heads,  it  might 
be  fufiicient  to  allow  an  eighth  part  for  Scotland, 
which  would  be  five  millions.  Income  drawn  from 
pofleffions  beyond  feas  might  be  dated  at  fivej  annui¬ 
ties  from  the  public  funds,  at  twelve  ^  thofe  of  in¬ 
ternal  trade,  mechanical  fkill,  and  indudry,  at  twen¬ 
ty-eight  millions.  Thefe  calculations  formed  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  an  hundred  and  two  millions  j  and  from 
this  fource  about  ten  millions  of  fupply  were  expeded 
1062  to  arife. 

Befeds  of  The  whole  of  this  meafure  was  oppofed,  without 

the  income  fijccefs,  by  Mr  Tierney,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr  Pul- 
teney,  and  others.  Its  chief  defers  were  two  :  it 
w^as  unequal  in  its  principle,  and,  when  carried  Into 
pradice,  occafioned  much  falfehood,  wdth  a  view  to 
evade  it.  Its  inequality  in  point  of  principle  is  extreme¬ 
ly  obvious  j  becaufe,  under  the  tax  upon  income,  a  man 
without  capital  who  earned  200I.  per  annum,  by  his  in¬ 
dudry,  paid  the  fame  tax  to  government,  with  a  man 
living  In  idlenefs,  and  enjoying  a  revenue  of  the  fame 
amount  upon  a  land  edate  5  though  it  is  obvious  that 
the  W'ealth  of  twm  fuch  perfons,  as  well  as  the  degrees 
in  which  they  deferve  public  encouragement,  are  very 
different.  In  its  colleflion,  this  tax  prefented  to  mer¬ 
chants,  and  all  other  perfons,  whofe  Income  depends 
upon  their  own  indudry,  a  powerful  temptation  to  re- 
prefent  its  amount  as  extremely  low\  It  was  expe{ded, 
indeed,  that  the  vanity  of  appearing  wealthy  and  prof- 
perous,  would  counteraid  this  tendency 5  but  It  w^as 
foon  found  that,  on  a  commercial  community,  the  love 
of  gain  is  not  eafily  fubdued  by  any  other  pafiion ;  and 
as  a  general  underdanding  foon  prevailed  among  men, 
with  regard  to  each  others  feelings  upon  this  fubje6l, 
nobody  regarded  his  neighbour  as  unprofperous,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  he  had  reported  his  own  income,  to  govern- 
1053  ^CBt,  at  a  low  rate. 

Union  with  _  The  fear  of  a  French  invafion,  had  in  a  former  age 

Ireland  Induced  the  Englijfh  nation,  fo  far  to  vanquidi  their 

propofed.  prejudices,  as  to  confent  to  an  incorporating 

union  with  Scotland.  The  late  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land,  together  with  the  dread,  that  by  means  of 
French  aid,  Ireland  might  be  difmembered  from  the 
Britifli  empire,  as  the  American  colonies  had  been, 
now  produced  a  fenfe  of  the  necefiity  of  doing  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  three  centuries  before  this 
date,  that  is,  of  uniting  Ireland  to  Britain,  by  incor- 
porating  into  one  the  heretofore  diffimfl  legifiatures  of 
the  two  iflands.  The  meafure  was  at  this  period  very 
practicable,  becaufe  Ireland  w^as,  in  faCt,  under  the 
dominion  of  40,000  troops,  who  had  been  collea. 
ed  to  crufli  the  rebellion,  and  proteCl  the  ifland  a- 
gainft  the  Fxench)  and  becaufe  the  friends  of  govern- 
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ment  were  too  much  intimidated  by  the  confufion,  and  Erltain, 
the  feenes  of  bloodlhed,  which  had  recently  occurred  'r**- 
there,  to  venture  to  oppofe  vigoroufiy,  a  meafure  which 
promifed  to  preferve  for  the  future  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  inviolate. 

On  the  31ft  of  January,  Mr  Pitt  propofed  the  mea¬ 
fure  in  the  Britifii  houfe  of  commons.  He  faid,  that  a 
permanent  connexion  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
v  as  effential  to  the  true  intereff s  of  both  countries  • 
and  that  unlefs  the  exiting  connexion  fhould  be  im¬ 
proved,  there  was  great  rifk  of  a  feparation,  he  had 
ftrong  reafons  to  believe.  The  fettlement  of  the  year 
1782,  he  faid,  was  fo  impcrfeCl:,  that  it  fubftituted  no¬ 
thing  for  that  fyftem  which  it  demolifhed,  and  it  was 
not  confidered  as  final  even  by  the  minifters  of  the 
time.  It  left  the  two  realms  with  independent  legif¬ 
iatures,  connected  only  by  the  identity  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  a  very  infufficient  tie,  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  of  war,  inadequate  to  the  confolidation  of  ffrength, 
or  the  mutual  participation  of  political  and  commerl 
cial  benefits.  The  cafe  of  the  regency  exhibited  a 
ffriking  inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  connexion  • 
and  if  the  two  parliaments  had  differed  on  the  fubjeCl 
of  the  war,  the  danger  of  a  disjunClion  w^ould  have 
been  ferioufly  alarming.  I’he  entire  diffociation  of  the 
kingdom  was  one^  of  the  greateft  aims  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and,  as  their  eventual  fuccefs  on  Ireland  would 
expofe  Britain  to  extreme  peril,  the  effablifiimcnt  of 
an  incorporative  union,  by  w^hich  their  view^s  might 
be  effeaually  baffled,  was  a  neceffary  a^  of  policy. 

Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a  common  intereff  in  the 
fafety  of  Ireland ;  but  that  Intereff  w^as  never  fo  ob¬ 
vious  and  urgent,  as  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  for¬ 
mer  realm  through  the  medium  of  the  latter.  The 
French  had  fhown  by  their  conduCl,  that  they  deemed 
Ireland  the  moff  vulnerable  part  of  the  empire  5  and 
this  confideration^  alone  ought  to  enforce  the  adoption 
of  a  meafure,  which  would  tend  to  ffrengthen  and  fe- 
cure  that  country.  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
hoffile  divifions  of  its  Teas,  the  animofities  exlffing 
between  the  pofferity  of  the  original  inhabitants  and 
the  defendants  of  the  colonifts,  the  nidencfs  and  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  people,  and  the  prevalence  of  jacobiL 
ical  principles  among  them,  had  produced  a  ffate  of 
diffrefs,  for  which  there  was  no  cure,  but  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  general  imperial  legiffature,  free  alike  from 
terror  and  refentment,  removed  from  the  danger  and 
agitation,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices,  and  unln- 
flamed  by  the  paffions,  of  that  diffraCled  country. 

Among  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Ire¬ 
land,  from  an  incorporation  with  Britain,  he  mention¬ 
ed  the  prote£lion  w^hich  fhe  would  fecure  to  herfelf  in 
the  hour  of  danger  j  the  moff  effeaual  means  of  in- 
crealing  her  commerce,  and  improving  her  agriculture* 
the  command  of  Englilh  capital,  the  infufion  of  Eng! 
li(h  manners  and  Englifh  induffry,  neceffarily  tending 
to  meliorate  her  condition  :  adding,  that  fhe  would  fee 
the  avenue  to  honours,  to  diftinaions,  and  exalted  fi- 
tuations  in  the  general  feat  of  empire,  opened  to  all 
thofe  whole  abilities  and  talents  enable  them  to  indulge 
an  honourable  and  laudable  ambition.  He  farther  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  queftion  was  not  what  Ireland  W'ould 
gain,  but  what  fhe  would  prefervej  not  merely  how  fhe 
might  beft  improve  her  fituation,  but  how  fhe  might 
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Britain,  avert  a  prefiing  and  immediate  danger:  in  this  point  of, 
view,  her  gain  would  be  the  prefervation  of  all  the  blef- 
fings  ariling  from  the  Britilh  conflitution. 

After  fome  commercial  ftatements,  tending  to  Ihow 
the  benehts  derivable  to  Ireland  from  an  union,  he  af- 
ferted  the  competency  of  the  legiflature,  not  by  argu¬ 
ment  or  demonftration,  but  by  allegations  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contraverting  fuch  right.  A  denial  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  competence,  he  faid,  would  amount  to  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  validity  of  the  ScotUh  union,  and  of  the 
authority  under  which  the  exifting  parliament  now  de¬ 
liberated  j  and  it  would  even  fliake  every  principle  of 
leglflation.  That  a  competency  for  any  new,  or 
very  important  meafure,  could  only  arife  from  the  ex- 
prefs  direftions  or  confent  of  the  eleftors,  or  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  was  a  Jacobinical  idea,  connected 
with  the  dangerous  dodlrine  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people, 

*  As  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  national  independence  form¬ 

ed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  ftrong  objection  to  the 
fcherae,  he  argued,  that  the  dreaded  lofs  would  be  a 
real  benefit;  that  the  Iriflt  would  rather  gain  than  lofe 
in  point  of  political  freedom  and  civil  happinefs ;  and 
that  though  a  nation  pofleffing  all  the  means  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  profperity,  might  juftly  objed  to  an  aflocia- 
tlon  with  a  more  numerous  people,  Ireland  being  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  means  of  proteftion  and  civil  welfare, 
could  not  be  injured  or  degraded  by  fuch  an  union, 
with  a  neighbouring  and  kindred  ftate,  as  w’ould  con¬ 
ned  both  realms  by  an  equality  of  law,  and  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  interefl.  Her  people  would  not  lefs  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  independent  ftate,  as  to  any  valuable  or  ufe* 
ful  purpofe,  or  lefs  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  foclety  and  civilization. 

Mr  Sheridan  oppofed  an  union,  as  particularly  un- 
feafonable,  amidft  the  irritation  which  prevailed  at  this 
period  in  Ireland;  and  deprecated  the  accomplifhment 
of  the  objed  by  means  of  force  or  corruption.  The 
meafure,  however,  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of 
145.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  fame  fubjed  was  af¬ 
terwards  difeufted  with  a  fimilar  refult.  In  the  Irifti 
pailiament,  however,  the  propofal  was  refilled  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  adminiftration,  finding  them- 
felves  fupported  only  by  a  fmall  majority,  thought  fit 
to  avoid  prefling  the  matter  at  the  prefent  period. 

Before  the  riling  of  parliament,  money  was  voted 
to  the  amount  of  30,947,000!.  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
1064  pences  of  the  war. 

Fall  of  ^  During  the  prefent  year,  the  Britilh  pow'er  in  In- 
Tippoo  in  dia  was  greatly  augmented,  and  its  territory  extended, 
India.  by  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  fon  and  fuccelfor  of 
Hyder  Ally.  From  the  time  that  this  prince  had 
been  compelled,  in  1792,  to  furrender  one  half  of  his 
dominions,  in  confequence  of  the  invafion  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  it  was  underftood,  that  fooner  or  later, 
he  would  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  he  had 
'  loft.  It  w'ould  feem  that  he  had  entertained  hopes 

of  aid  from  the  French,  and  that  with  this  view  he 
^  had  privately  fent  envoys  to  the  ifte  of  France,  to 

I  attempt  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  prefent  French 

rulers.  When  intelligence  reached  India  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  vidory  at  the  Nile,  the 
Britilh  governor-general  demanded  from  Tippoo  Sul¬ 
tan,  an  e.xplanation  of  his  vietvs,  and  after  fome  fruit- 


lefs  negotiation,  on  the  ilth  of  February  a  Britilh  ar-  Britain, 
my,  under  General  Harris,  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Myfore,  w’hich  they  found  in  a  bad  ftate  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war.  After  fome  flight  engagements,  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  army,  on  the  6th  of  April,  encamped  before  Se- 
ringapatam.  It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  May,  however, 
that  the  befieging  batteries  began  to  make  a  breach. 

On  the  4th,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  place 
was  ftormed,  and  Tippoo  himfelf  perilhed  fighting  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort.  His  dominions  were 
feized  by  the  Britilh,  who  bellowed  a  portion  of  them 
upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  nizara  their  ally.  A  part 
was  referved  under  the  dired  fovereignty  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company ;  and  the  remainder  was  nominally  be¬ 
llowed  upon  a  prince  of  that  family  which  had  loft 
its  power  by  Hyder’s  ufurpation.  The  fubftantial  au¬ 
thority,  however,  over  this  laft-mentioned  portion  of 
Tippoo’s  dominions,  w’as  in  truth  retained  by  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  government.  As  the  nizam  himfelf  foon  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Britifli  power,  the  whole 
peiiinfula  of  Indoftan  might  now  be  confidered,  by  the 
death  of  Tippoo,  as  brought  under  our  government, 
with  the  Angle  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Mahrat¬ 
tas,  which  evidently  could  not  long  remain  unfubdued.  1065 

In  Europe  the  prefent  campaign  was  extremely  Continental 
eventful.  The  French  diredory  had  been  more  ari-''''ar' 
xious  to  eftablilh  its  own  power  at  home,  than  careful 
to  preferve  the  armies  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  the 
conquered  countries,  in  a  proper  ftate  of  force  and 
difeipline.  A  French  army,  under  General  Jourdan, 
advanced  into  Swabia,  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but 
was  encountered  and  beaten  by  a  fuperior  force,  un¬ 
der  the  archduke  Charles.  The  importance  of  the 
pofleflion  of  Switzerland  inftantly  difplayed  itfelf. 

The  vanquilhed  French  army  croffed  the  Rhine  into 
Switzerland,  and  in  that  mountainous  country,  contriv¬ 
ed  to  make  a  Hand  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fiimmer.  The  Auftrians  advanced  the  length  of  Zur¬ 
ich,  of  which  they  obtained  poffelTion ;  but  before  they 
could  proceed  farther,  the  French  armies  w'ere  rein¬ 
forced  tow’ards  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  were  ena¬ 
bled  in  their  turn  to  a6l  offenfively. 

In  Italy  the  French  aded  unlkilfully  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign.  Inftead  of  concentrating  their 
forces,  they  attempted  to  retain  pofleflion  of  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  were  thus  in  various  engagements’  1066 
beaten  in  all  quarters.  The  combined  armies  of  Au- Suwarrow’s 
llrians  and  Ruflians  were  commanded  by  the  Ruffian 
general  Suwarrow,  who  prefled  upon  the  French  with 
incredible  adlvity,  carrying  on  a  multiplicity  of  fieges 
at  the  fame  inftant,  bringing  his  troops  together  with 
wonderful  celerity,  when  his  enemy  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  manner  in  which  his  forces  were 
fcattered.  The  refult  of  the  whole  was,  that  before 
the  campaign  terminated,  he  had  driven  the  French 
out  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Savoy 
and  the  Genoefe  territory.  But  this  was  not  accom- 
pliffied  without  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  fieges  and  fan- 
gulnary  conflids.  In  thde  laft  the  hardy  warriors 
of  the  north  fuffered  very  feverely.  Their  leaders  de¬ 
pended  more  for  fuccefs  upon  the  intrepidity  of  their 
troops,  and  the  prompitude  with  which  they  ruflied  in¬ 
to  adion,  than  upon  the  Ikilful  difpofitions  with  which 
they  arranged  their  force,  or  harafled  their  enemy., 
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Hence,  It  happened  that  amidft  all  Suwarrow’s  vic- 
tories,  no  inftance  occurred  of  any  column  of  French 
troops  being  compelled  to  furrender  without  fighting, 
nor  was  any  advantage  gained  but  by  the  efforts  of 
fuperlor  force  exerted  in  open  battle.  Such  a  warfare, 
carried  on  againft  a  Angle  enemy  by  combined  armies, 
could  not  long  be  fuccefsful.  The  Auftrian  officers 
complained  loudly  of  their  northern  allies  as  men  def- 
titute  of  military  (kill,  who  wafted  armies  without  a 
proportioned  return  of  conqueft  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Ruffians  cenfured  their  affociates  as  deftitute 
of  proper  fpirit,  and  as  protrafling  the  war  by  an  ill- 
timed  caution. 

)  The  advantage  derived  by  the  French  from  the  pof- 
feftion  of  Switzerland,  had  by  this  time  begun  to  be 
underftood.  A  refolution  was  therefore  adopted  of 
clofing  the  campaign,  not  by  fending  Suwarrow  from 
Italy  Into  the  fouth  of  France,  but  by  direifting  him 
to  turn  his  arms  northward  againft  the  Alps,  The 
archduke  Charles  had  fpent  the  fummer  in  preffing  up¬ 
on  the  French  in  that  quarter,  but  had  been  unable  to 
advance  beyond  Zurich  ;  he  now  departed  with  a  di- 
vifion  of  his  army  towards  Manheim  and  Philipfburgh, 
leaving  confiderable  bodies  of  Auftrlans  and  Ruffians 
at  Zurich.  To  aflume  the  command  of  .thefe  troops 
Suwarrow  advanced  from  Italy  at  the  head  of  18,000 
men.  His  views  however  were  anticipated  by  the 
French  general  Malfena,  who  finding  the  archduke 
Charles  and  Suwarrow  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a 
day’s  march  on  his  left  and  right,  inftantly  attacked  the 
troops  ftationed  near  Zurich.  The  Auftrians  perceiv¬ 
ed  the  hazardous  nature  of  their  own  fituatlon,  and  re¬ 
treated  out  of  Switzerland  with  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  lofs.  l?ut  the  Ruffians,  from  an  Ill-judged  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  enemy,  from  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
country,  and  want  of  Ikill  in  the  art  of  condufSIlng  war 
in  It,  maintained  their  ground  till  they  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  fides.  They  attempted  to  refill  the  French, 
as  they  had  often  refilled  the  Turks,  by  forming  a 
hollow  fquare  of  great  llrength  ;  but  neither  this  nor 
their  own  courage  afforded  any  fafety  againft  the  fly¬ 
ing  artillery  of  their  enemy,  in  the  face  of  which  an 
iron  front  of  bayonets  was  In  vain  prefented.  Their 
order  was  at  laft  broken,  and  their  retreat  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difaftrous }  Suwarrow  was  in  the  lame  in- 
llant  advancing  rapidly  to  their  relief  j  but  a  vidorlous 
enemy  turned  quickly  upon  him,  and  attempted  to  en- 
compafs  him  on  all  fides.  By  great  atSlivity  he  effe£l- 
ed  his  efcape  with  about  5000  of  his  troops,  in  want  of 
every  thing,  and  retaining  only  the  mufquets  in  their 
hands. 

Thus  terminated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  France  this 
very  aflive  campaign.  The  allies  remained  mailers  of 
Italy  ;  but  France  was  ftlll  enabled  to  menace  that 
country,  as  well  as  Germany,  by  retaining  poffeffion  of 
Switzerland.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Britilh  attempted 
with  the  aid  of  Ruffian  auxiliaries  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Holland.  On  the  27th  of  Auguft,  a  landing 
was  effeaed  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel.  The  Zuyder  fea  was  Immediatly 
entered  by  a  Britilh  fleet,  under  Admiral  Mitchell. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  Story,  furrendered  the  fleet  under 
his  command,  alleging  that  his  men  refufed  to  fight. 
U’he  Ihips  were  12  in  number,  and  eight  of  them  mount- 
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ed  from  54  to  74  guns.  Here,  however,  the  effeaual 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  terminated.  The  duke  of- 
York  afterwards  affamed  the  command,  and  forces 
amounting  to  35,000  men  were  fent  over.  But  It  was 
foon  difeovered  that  the  invafion  had  been  ill  con¬ 
certed.  To  have  afforded  a  profpefl  of  fuccefs,  the  in¬ 
vading  army  ought  to  have  landed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rotterdam,  which  is  full  of  Scotchmen,  and  where  the 
fupporters  of  the  ftadtholder  were  numerous  ;  and  to 
have  advanced  rapidly  into  the  centre  of  the  country, 
to  encourage  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  French  to 
ftand  forward  In  their  favour.  Inftead  of  this,  the  ar¬ 
my  was  fet  aftiore  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  land,  having  the  fea  on  both  fides,  where 
the  French  and  Dutch  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
obftru6l  their  progrefs  with  a  handful  of  troops  during 
a  great  length  of  time.  Their  difficulties  were  In- 
creafed  by  the  unufual  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  which 
greatly  injured  the  roads.  The  Britifli  commander 
was  at  length  under  the  neceffity  of  withdrawing  his 
troops  to  the  point  at  which  they  originally  landed  j 
and  a  convention  was  entered  Into,  by  which  it  was 
llipulated  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  ffiould  not  injure 
the  country,  and  that  a  number  of  French  prifoners  in 
England  Ihould  be  releafed  *,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  York  fltould  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  retreat  unmolefted. 

At  the  end  of  this  campaign,  the  French  govern-  ufurpatier* 
ment  underwent  a  new  change  at  home,  Bonaparte  of  Bona- 
after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  had  invaded  Syria }  but  P^rte. 
found  his  career  ftopt  at  Acre  by  the  Turkifli  govern- 
nor  of  that  town,  aflifted  by  the  Britilh  under  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith.  Having  returned  Into  Egypt,  and  deftroy- 
cd  a  Turkiflii  army,  Bonaparte  ventured  upon  a  ftep 
which  Is  without  example  in  the  hiftory  of  modern 
Europe.  He  had  heard  of  the  great  reverfes  which 
the  French  armies  had  fuffered  In  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign,  and  of  the  general  difeontent  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  nation  in  confequence  of  thefe 
misfortunes,  and  he  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  amidft 
the  prefent  troubled  Hate  of  public  affairs.  With  this 
vietv,  along  with  a  party  of  feleft  friends,  he  fecretly 
ftole  away  from  his  army  In  a  fmall  veffel,  leaving  his 
troops  blockaded  by  a  Britilh  fleet  In  a  barbarous 
country.  The  unexpefled  arrival  In  France  of  an  officer 
who  had  never  fought  in  Europe  without  fuccefs,  was 
welcomed  by  the  public  at  large  as  a  moll  happy  event ; 
and  In  the  firft  moment  of  joy,  little  Inquiry  was  made 
about  the  manner  in  which  he  had  forfaken  his  army, 
which  in  any  other  circumllances  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  a  military  people  as  one  of  the  greateft  of 
crimes.  Finding  a  party  willing  to  fecond  his  views, 
Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  the  fatisfaflion  occafion- 
ed  by  his  arrival,  together  with  the  difeontents  arlfing 
from  the  corruption  and  mifmanagement  of  the  direc¬ 
torial  adminiftratlon,  to  ufurp  the  government,  and  to 
diffolve  the  rcprefcntatlve  legillature.  ^ 

The  Britilh  parliament  was  affembled  fo  early  as  ParliamenS 
the  24th  of  September,  for  the  fake  of  providing  for  aflembles. 
the  expences  and  augmentation  of  force,  thought  necef- 
fary  to  give  effeft  to  the  Invafion  of  Holland,  of  the 
fuccefs  of  which  fanguine  hopes  were  at  that  time  en¬ 
tertained.  The  fpeech  from  the  throne  began  with 
recommending  the  propriety  of  permitting  to  a  very 

confiderable 
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Biitain.  coRfiJerable  ‘extent,  the  acceptance  of  the  voluntary 
fervice  of  the  militia  to  augment  our  force  abroad.  It 
ftated  that  our  profpefls  under  providence  had  been 
improved  beyond  the  moll  fanguine  expeftation  ;  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  might  now  be  confidered  as  fecur- 
ed  by  a  campaign,  equal  in  fplendour  and  fuccefs  to 
the  moft  brilliant  recorded  in  hiftory. 

1  he  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  refcued  from  the 
French  yoke,  and  reltored  to  the  dominion  of  its  law¬ 
ful  fove  reign. 

The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  had  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  calamity  and  difgrace,  whilll  its  ultimate  views 
again ll  our  eallern  poffefllons  had  been  utterly  con¬ 
founded  5  the  defperate  attempts  which  our  enemies  had 
made  to  extricate  themfelves,  had  been  defeated  by 
the  courage  of  the  TurkiHi  forces,  direded  by  the  Ikill, 
and  animated  by  the  herolfm,  of  a  Britifh  officer;  and 
the  overthrow  of  that  reftlefs  and  perfidious  power  had 
placed  the  Britifli  interefts  in  a  ftate  of  permanent  fe- 
curity, 

1  here  was  every  reafon  to  expeft  that  our  prefent 
efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  United  Provinces 
would  prove  fuccefsful.  We  had  refcued  already  the 
principal  port  and  nayal  arfenal  of  the  Dutch  republic 
from  the  enemy;  and  might  hope  that  the  {kill  of  our 
generals,  and  the  intrepidity  of  our  troops,  would  foon 
with  the  affiftance  of  our  allies  furmount  every  ob- 
flacle,  and  that  the  fleet  deftined  under  the  ufurped 
dominion  of  France  to  invade  thefe  iflands,  would,  un¬ 
der  its  ancient  ftandard,  reflore  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  independence  of  provinces  fo  fong  in  alliance  with 
this  country. 

To  our  good  and  faithful  ally  the  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia,  whole  wifdom  and  magnanimity  direfted  the  force 
of  his  extenfive  empire  to  fo  many  quarters  of  Europe, 
we  were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  the  favourable 
change  in  the  general  poflure  of  affairs.  In  purfuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Britlfh  parliament,  his 
majefty  had  communicated  their  fentiments  to  both 
houfes  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  refpeainga  union  with 
that  kingdom,  which  would  add  fo  much  to  the  fecuri- 
ty  and  happinefs  of  his  Irlfh  fubjefts,  and  confolidate 
the  llrength  and  profperity  of  the  empire. 

In  confequence  of  the  recommendation  from  the 
throne,  an  a6l  was  palled,  authorizing  his  majefly  to 

receive  into  the  army  volunteers  from  militia  regiments; 

and  fome  meafurcs  of  finance  were  adopted  :%ut  go¬ 
vernment  having  received  intelligence  of  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  againll  Holland,  parliament  was  fud- 
denly  adjourned  for  fome  time.  In  the  mean  while 
affairs  on  the  continent  began  to  affume  an  unpropil 
tious  afpea.  The  emperor  of  Ruflla,  from  his  extreme 
vehemence  of  charadcr,  was  led  to  entertain  a  very 
violent  depee  of  dlfcontent,  on  account  of  the  defeats 
luftained  by  his  troops  in  all  quarters  towards  the 
dole  of  the  campaign.  Ke  became  diffatlsfied  with  his 
allies,  and  there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  his  irafcible 
and  unreafonable  temper  might  lead  him  not  merely  to 
defert  but  to  quarrel  with  them.  In  the  mean  while 
-Bonaparte,  under  the  title  he  had  affumed  of  Chief  or 
Firjt  Conful  of  the  French  republic^  refolved  to  fignalize 
his  acquifition  of  power,  by  what  was  now  become 


very  popuiar  meafure  in  France,  an  attempt  to  procure 
peace.  He  thought  fit,  with  this  view,  to  addrefs  a  letter, 
ligned  by  himfelf,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  this 
VoL,  IV.  Part  II. 
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letter  he  announced  his  own  appointment  to  the  office  of  BritaltL 
firfl  magiftrate  of  the  republic.  He  afked,  “  Is  the  war  ^ 

which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  ofy 
the  world  to  be  eternal?  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  ^o^a^partT^ 
to  an  underflanding  r  How  can  the  moft  enlightened  na-to  the  king, 
tlons  of  Europe,  powerful  and  ftrong  beyond  what  their' 
fafety  and  independence  require,  facrifice  to  ideas  of 
vain  grandeur,  commerce,  profperity,  and  peace  ?  Hov/ 
is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  firll  im¬ 
portance,  as  well  as  the  high  eft  glory  ? 

Thefe  fentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of 
your  majefty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  with  the 
fole^  view  of  rendering  it  happy.  Your  majefty  will 
fee  in  this  overture  iny  fincere  wifti  to  contribute  efti- 
cacioufty  for  the  fecond  time  to  a  general  pacification, 
by  a  ftep  fpeedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  difenga- 
ged  from  thofe  forms  which,  perhaps  neceffary  to  dif- 
guife  the  dependence  of  weak  dates,  prove  in  thofe 
that  are  ftrong  only  the  defire  of  deceiving  each  o- 
ther. 

“  France  and  England,  by  the  abufe  of  their  ftrength, 
inay  ftill  for  a  long  time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  retard  the  period  of  their  being  exhaufted  ;  but, 

I  will  venture  to  fay  it,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations 
is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves 
the  whole  world.”  This  letter  was  tranfmitted  through 
the  medium  of  an  agent  of  the  French  government, 
wffio  reftded  in  London  for  the  fake  of  managing  the 
exchanges  and  other  affairs  relative  to  prifoners  of  war. 

Lord  Grenville,  as  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment,  informed  the  agent  who  had  tranfmitted  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  letter,  that  his  majefty  could  not  depart  from 
the  ufual  forms  of  tranfafting  bufmefs,  and  therefore, 
that  the  only  anfw^er  to  be  returned,  w  ould  be  an  official 
note  from  himfelf.  In  this  note,  his  lordftiip  dated.  Lord  Gren- 
that  the  king  wifhed  for  nothing  more  than  to  reftore an- 
tranquillity  to  Europe  ;  that  he  had  only  made  war 
defence  of  his  people,  againft  an  unprovoked  attack  ; 
but  that  it  'Would  be  in  vain  to  negotiate  w’hile  the 
fame  fyftem  continued  to  prevail  in  France  which  had 
ravaged  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

“  While  fuch  a  lyftem  therefore  prevails,  (continued 
his  lordftiip,)  and  whilft  the  blood  and  treafures  of  a 
powerful  nation  can  be  lavifticd  in  its  fupport,  experi¬ 
ence  has  fhow’n,  that  no  defence  but  that  of  open  and 
fteady  hoftility  can  be  availing.  The  moft  folemii 
treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way  to  frelh  aggreftion; 
and  it  Is  by  determined  refiftance  alone,  that  whatever 
remains  in  Europe  of  ftablllty,  for  property,  for  per- 
fonal  fafety,  for  foclal  order,  or  the  exercife  of  religion, 
can  be  preferved.  ^  For  the  fecurlty,  therefore,  of  thefe 
effential  objeds,  his  majefty  cannot  place  reliance  on 
the  mere  renewal  of  general  profeftions  of  pacific  dif- 
pofitions.  Such  profeftions  hav^e  been  repeatedly  held 
out  by  all  wffio  have  fucceflively  direfted  the  refources 
of  France  to  the  deftru61Ion  of  Europe,  and  wffiom  the 
prefent  rulers  have  declared  all  to  have  been  incap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  amity.  Greatly 
wall  his  majefty  rejoice  whenever  it  {hall  appear,  that 
the  danger  to  which  his  owm  dominions  and  thofe  of 
his  allies  have  been  fo  long  expofed  has  really  ceafed  ; 
whenever  he  ihall  be  fatished  that  the  neceffity  of  re¬ 
fiftance  ftiall  be  at  an  end,  and  after  fo  many  years  of 
crimes  and  miferies,  better  principles  have  prevailed, 
and  the  gigantic  projefls  of  ambition  endangering  the 
4  R  very 
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Britain,  very  exigence  of  civil  fociety,  have  at  length  been  re- 
-v*— -  linquifhed.  But  the  convidlion  of  fuch  a  change  can 
refult  only  from  the  evidence  of  fa£ts. 

“  The  bell  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence 
would  be  the  reftoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which, 
for  fo  many  centuries,  maintained  the  french  nation 
’in  prorperlty  at  home  and  confideration  abroad.  ^  Such 
an  event  would  at  once  remove  all  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  negotiation  for  peace.  It  would  confirm  in 
Trance  the  unmolefted  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  terri¬ 
tory,  and  give  to  all  other  nations,  that  tranquillity, 
that  fecurity,  wTich  they  are  now  compelled  to  feek 
by  other  means. 

“  But  it  is  not  to  this  mode  that  his  majefty  limits 
the  pofiibility  of  folid  pacification  *,  he  makes  no  claim 
to  preferibe  to  France  wTat  (liall  be  the  form  of  her 
government,  or  in  w^hofe  hands  fhe  fliall  veil  the  au¬ 
thority  neceffary  for  conducing  the  affairs  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation. 

“  His  majefty  only  looks  to  the  fecurity  of  his  own 
dominions,  of  his  allies,  and  of  Europe.  Whenever 
he  (hall  judge  it  can  be  in  any  manner  attained,  he 
will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity,  to  concert  with 
his  allies  the  means  of  an  immediate  and  general 
peace. 

“  Unhappily  at  prefent  no  fuch  fecurity  exifts  *,  no 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new 
government  will  be  direcled,  no  reafonable  ground  of 
its  ftabllity,  appears.  In  this  fituation,  therefore,  it 
remains  for  his  majefty  to  purfue,  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  thofe  exertions  of  a  juft  and  defenfive 
war,  which  a  regard  to  the  happlnefs  of  his  fubjeCts 
•will  never  permit  him  to  continue  beyond  the  neceflity 
in  which  they  originated,  or  to  terminate  on  any  other 
foundation  than  fuch  as  would  contribute  to  the  fe- 
cure  enjoyment  of  their  tranquillity,  their  conftitutlon, 
and  their  Independence.” 

As  one  of  the  principal  objeCls,  on  account  of  which 
Bonaparte  commenced  this  negotiation,  undoubtedly  was 
to  caft  upon  Great  Britain  the  odium  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  w^ar  5  he  perfevered  in  this  purpofe  with 
conftderable  dexterity ;  He  appeared  not  to  be  dlfcon- 
1074  certed  by  the  firft  rejeClion  of  his  offers,  and  continued 
Talley-  the  correfpondence  through  the  medium  of  Talleyrand, 
rand’s  note.  miiilfter  for  foreign  affairs,  ‘who,  in  a  note  in  an- 
fwer  to  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  began  with  a  recri¬ 
mination  refpeCUng  the  origin  of  the  war  j  in  which  he 
prefented  a  piClure  of  a  defign  and  colouring  totally 
different  from  that  which  his  lordlhip  had  portrayed  in 
his  letter.  The  charge  of  aggreffion,  of  which  the 
French  nation  w^ere  accufed,  was  haughtily  repulfed, 
and  retorted  on  the  coalefced  powers,  and  particularly 
on  the  Brltlfh  government.  After  expatiating  on  this 
fubjeCl,  the  French  minifter  obferved,  that  a  fincere 
defire  for  peace  ought  to  lead  the  parties  to  the  dlf- 
covery  of  the  means  of  terminating  the  w'ar,  rather 
than  apologies  or  recriminations  refpefling  its  com¬ 
mencement  ^  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that 
the  right  of  the  French  nation  to  choofe  its  owm  go¬ 
vernment,  was  a  point  wdiich  would  not  be  contefted, 
afferting  that  the  Brltlfh  crown  was  held  on  no  other 
tenure  j  that  at  a  time  when  the  republic  prefented 
neither  the  folidity  nor  the  force  which  it  now  poffef- 
fed,  negotiations  had  been  twice  folicited  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  cabinet,  and  carried  into  effefl :  that  the  reafons 
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for  dlfcontlnuing  the  w^ar  were  become  not  lefs  urgent  j  Britain, 
on  the  contrary,  the  calamities  into  which  the  renova-  — v— 
tion  of  the  war  muft  Infallibly  plunge  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  motives  which  had  induced  the  firft 
conful  to  propofe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  which  might 
likewife  influence  the  other  belligerent  powers.  The 
minifter  concluded  with  prefting  this  obje61:  fo  far  as  to 
propofe  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  or  any  other,  for  the 
meeting  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
French  republic  and  England. 

In  the  anfvver  of  the  Brltlfh  minifter  to  this  note,  Anfwer  by 
the  recrimination  of  aggreffion  was  as  contemptuoufly  the  Eritifh 
repulfed  as  it  had  been  haughtily  urged:  Referring 
to  his  former  note,  the  minifter  obferved,  that  the  ob¬ 
ftacles  which  had  been  prefented,  rendered  hopelefs 
for  the  mom.ent  any  advantages  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  negotiation  j  that  all  the  reprefentations 
made  with  fo  much  confidence  by  the  French  minifter, 
the  perfonal  dlfpofitions  of  thofe  in  power,  the  folidi¬ 
ty  and  confiftence  of  the  new  government,  were  points 
which  could  not  be  admitted  as  motives  for  opening  a 
negotiation,  fince  thefe  confiderations  remained  yet  to 
be  proved,  and  of  which  the  only  evidence  muft  be 
that  already  explained  by  his  majefty,  namely,  the  re¬ 
fult  of  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  faCts. 

On  the  2 2d  of  January,  copies  of  this  correfpond¬ 
ence  were  prefented  to  the  Britlfh  parliament,  along 
with  a  meffage  from  his  majefty  announcing,  that 
he  relied  on  the  fupport  of  his  parliament,  and  the 
zeal  and  perfeverance  of  his  fubjeCts,  in  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  w'ould  beft  confirm  the  fignal  advantages 
obtained  in  the  laft  campaign,  and  conduCl  the  con- 
teft  to  an  honourable  conclufion.  On  the  28th  of 
the  fame  month,  the  fubjeCl  w’as  difeuffed  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  upon  a  motion  made  by  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty  in  1075 
confequence  ©f  the  meflage.  Lord  Grenville  con- Debate  in 
tended,  that  nothing  in  the  ftate  of  Europe  admitted 
a  rational  hope,  that  there  was  any  fecurity  but  in 
warj  that  peace  with  a  nation  at  enmity  w'ith  order,  fpondence 
religion,  and  morality,  would  rather  be  an  acqulefcence  with  the 
in  wrong  than  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  in  ordinary  war-  French  )iO- 
fare.  In  thefe  times,  when  the  differences  thatagl-^ 
tated  ftates  were  of  no  common  origin  5  when  Indeed 
they  were  the  offspring  of  a  mad  and  maddening 
fyrtem  of  Innovation  j  the  work  of  peace  fhould  be 
entered  upon  with  caution,  and  purfued  with  jealoufy. 

To  negotiate  with  eftabliftied  governments  was  formerly 
not  merely  eafy,  but  fafe  *,  but  to  negotiate  now  with  the 
government  of  France,  would  incur  all  the  rlfks  of  an  un¬ 
certain  truce,  without  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  temporary 
peace.  He  entered  into  a  comment  upon  the  note  of 
the  French  minifter,  and  difputed  all  its  pofitions.  He 
fald  that  the  love  of  peace,  on  the  part  of  France,  had 
been  difplayed  in  a  war  of  eight  years  with  every  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe  excepting  Sw^eden  and  Denmark  j  that 
her  difincllnatlon  of  conqueft  had  been  afcertalned  by 
the  invafion  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Italy,  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  even  of  Afia.  He  contended,  that  no  hon¬ 
ourable  or  permanent  peace  could  be  made  with  the 
prefent  rulers  of  France.  Every  power  wdth  which 
ftie  had  treated  could  furnifti  melancholy  Inftances  of 
the  perfidy,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  of  the  republic.  If 
ftie  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  it  was  in  order  to 
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Britain,  be  admitted  Into  the  ftate  of  the  negotiating  prince, 
that  fhe  might  then  undermine  his  throne  by  corrupt- 
ting  the  principles  of  his  fubje(51:s.  The  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  was  among  the  early  fuiferers  by  a  treaty.  He 
flrove  to  conform  his  condu6l  in  every  refpedl  to  the 
views  of  France  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  (he  pledged 
her  honour  for  the  fecurity  of  his  (late,  he  faw  the 
troops  of  his  ally  enter  his  capital,  the  governor  of 
that  city  imprifoned,  his  fubjefls  in  a  (late  of  rebellion, 
and  himfelf  about  to  be  exiled  from  his  dominions.  It 
was  to  this  prince,  however,  that  the  republic  repeated 
her  aflurances  of  attachment.  I'hat  very  republic, 
which  fought  not  conqueft,  which  declared  (he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  government  of  other  (fates,  de- 
pofed  the  fovereign  and  gave  democracy  to  the  Flo¬ 
rentines.  A  fimilar  conduct  had  been  obferved  to¬ 
wards  the  king  of  Sardinia^  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Switzerland.  He 
repeated  the  alTertlon,  in  which  he  had  always  perfe- 
vered,  that  France  had  been  the  original  aggreflfor  in 
the  war.  His  lordihip  next  proceeded  to  invelfigate 
the  charadler  of  the  prefent  ruler  of  the  French  nation. 

He  remarked,  that  General  Bonaparte,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  republic,  impofed  upon  the  French,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,  that  very  conftitution  which  he 
had  now  deftroyed  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  a 
treaty  was  concluded  and  broken  with  Sardinia,  it  was 
concluded  and  broken  by  Bonaparte  j  if  peace  was 
eftablilhed  and  violated  with  Tufeany,  it  was  e(fabli(h- 
ed  and  violated  by  Bonaparte  ;  if  armilflces  were  rati¬ 
fied  and  annulled  with  Modena,  and  the  other  petty 
dates  of  Italy,  they  w^ere  ratified  and  annulled  by  Bo¬ 
naparte  ;  if  that  ancient  republic  Venice  w^as  fird 
drawm  into  a  w’ar,  and  compelled  afterwards  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  it  was  that  Bonaparte  might  more  eafily 
overthrow  her  conftltution,  and  annihilate  the  political 
fydem  by  which  (lie  had  exided  with  glory  and  fecuri¬ 
ty  for  ages  pad  j  if  the  government  of  Rome  w^as  fub- 
verted,  it  was  fubverted  by  Bonaparte  •,  if  Genoa  was 
reduced  to  the  fame  humiliating  (ituation,  her  W’ealth 
and  independence  w’ere  facrificed  to  Bonaparte  ;  if 
Switzerland,  deluded  by  olfers  of  peace,  was  induced 
to  furrender  up  her  rights  and  liberties,  (he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  them  by  Bonaparte.  But  to  examine  that 
part  of  his  condu(d  which  is  diplomatic,  and  pading 
over  his  rapacities,  and  the  cruel  maflacres  which  were 
perpetrated  by  his  orders,  let  us  review  his  profefiions 
to  the^  Porte  :  he  folemnly  declared,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  taking  polfelTion  of  Egypt  5  whillf  he  de¬ 
clared  to  his  own  generals  that  this  was  his  intention, 
and  to  the  people  of  Egypt  that  it  w^as  wdth  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Porte.  He  had  multiplied  violations  of  all 
moral  and  religious  ties  ;  he  had  repeated  adls  of  per¬ 
fidy  j  his  hypocrifies  w^ere  innumerable  ;  and  in  that 
country  where  he  had  affirmed  the  French  to  be  true 
MulTulmen,  he  had  given  us  a  correal  idea  of  his  fin- 
cerity  and  his  principles. 

Being  thus  provided  with  fo  many  unqueftlonable 
pledges  of  his  future  integrity,  was  it  illiberal  or  impoli¬ 
tic  to  fufpedl;  a  man,  w^ho,  having  overturned  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  own  country,  as  he  had  done  that  of  others, 
now  came  forward  with  offers  of  pacification.  If  the 
intereff  of  Bonaparte  w^ere  deeply  concerned  he  might 
be  fincere,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  it  was  his  in¬ 


tereff  to  confolldate  his  power  j  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  whenever  any  afls  of  atrocity  were 
to  be  accompliflied  by  the  French,  they  had  been 
ufually  effiefted  by  a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  I'he  propofed 
negotiation  wmuld  relieve  her  from  the  prefent  prefilire 
of  alarming  difficulties,  and  could  not  relieve  England 
from  any  j  the  ports  of  France,  which  were  now  bloc¬ 
kaded  by  our  fleet  and  cruifers,  would  be  thrown  open 
to  introduce  naval  ffores,  and  a  variety  of  necefl’ary  ar  ¬ 
ticles,  of  which  the  country  was  in  want  ^  fleets  would 
be  fent  to  bring  back  the  troops  which  were  now  de  ¬ 
prived  of  all  intercourfe  with  the  republic,  and  wd-nc  li 
might  then  be  employed  in  augmenting  the  number 
of  the  French  armies.  I'o  us  a  fufpenfion  of  arms 
could  not  be  produdlive  of  any  benefit  whatever  j  our 
ports  were  not  blocked  up,  our  commerce  was  not  in¬ 
terrupted  ;  and  it  alfo  (hould  be  confidered,  that  there 
would  be  no  fecurity  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a 
fufpenfion.  Was  Bonaparte  now  prepared  to  fign  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace  ?  If  he  were  not,  he  could  not  be  fincere 
in  his  offers.  It  was  neceffary  for  him  to  keep  an 
army  of  60,000  men  to  preferve  tranquillity  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  France  ^  every  adl  of  his  government  W'as  fup- 
ported  by  force  ;  and  if  he  even  were  fincere,  it  w'as 
hazarding  too  much  to  hazard  all  on  his  (ingle  life. 
What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  unanimity  of  the 
French  people  ?  Were  we  deffitute  of  hope  from  the 
change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  perfons 
employed  in  public  offices  ?  Men  of  the  blacked  cha¬ 
racters  had  been  appointed  to  fituations  of  the  greateff 
truff  ;  men  infamous  for  profelfed  principles  of  an¬ 
archy,  had  been  raifed  to  places  of  confidence  and 
pow’er  ;  and  thofe  who  were  judges  in  the  fanguinary 
tribunals  of  Robefpierre,  wxre  now  exalted  to  a  diffin- 
gui(hed  rank  in  the  republic:  w'hilft,  therefore,  the 
jacobin  fyftem  prevailed  in  France,  there  w^as  no  fecu¬ 
rity  for  England  but  by  a  vigorous  profecution  of  hoffi- 
llties. 

Fils  lordfliip  concluded  by  difclaimlng,  on  the  part 
of  adminiffration,  any  wi(h  to  confider  the  refforatlon 
of  the  French  monarchy  as  the  objeCl  of  the  war  ;  he 
confidered  the  refforatlon  of  monarchy  as  the  bed,  the 
fureft  and  fpeedieft,  but  not  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
ftoring  peace  :  his  majeffy,  he  faid,  would  not  hefitate 
to  treat  with  any  form  of  government  capable  of  pre- 
fervlng  the  cuffomary  relations  of  amity  j  but  to  com¬ 
mence  a  negotiation  which  would  not  be  likely  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  peace,  would  be  diflioneff  and  fruitlefs. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  oppofed  the  fecretary’s  motion 
for  the  addrefs.  He  contended,  that  all  the  objections 
againft  negotiation  might  have  been  urged  againff  the 
negotiations  which  the  minifters  themfelves  had  for¬ 
merly  opened  at  Lifle.  He  confidered  the  conduCl  of 
the  Britlffi  government,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  un¬ 
wife  ;  becaufe  provoking  and  unconclliatory.  He 
thought,  that,  in  a  correfpondence  with  the  prefent 
French  government,  all  difculTion  about  the  original 
commencement  of  the  war  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
Whether  England  or  France  w^ere  the  firft  aggreffor, 
was  a  quefflon  to  be  referved  to  pofterlty  ;  it  was  na¬ 
tural  for  each  country  to  thrown  the  imputation  off  their 
own  (houlders,  and  avoid  not  only  the  execration  of  the 
prefent  age,  but  the  curfe  of  pofterlty.  The  wild 
fcheme  of  reftoring  the  French  monarchy,  was  the  Jin^ 
4  R  2  qua 
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qua  non^  if  not  of  peace,  of  negotiation  j  for  notwithfland- 
ing  the  noble  fecretary  had  denied  the  charge,  whilft 
he  pointed  out  the  impofhbility  of  treating  with  the 
French  government  during  all  its  ftages  to  the  prefent, 
and  infixed  upon  vigorous  hollilities  being  the  only 
means  of  our  fecurity,  there  was  no  inference  to  be 
drawn,  but  that  the  war  mull  be  continued  till  mon¬ 
archy  was  ellablilhed.  What  profpeil  remained  of  fuch 
an  event  taking  place,  his  grace  laid  he  would  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine  \  but  this  faff  was  certain,  that,  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  this  country  opprell'cd  France, 
in  the  fame  proportion  did  ihe  become  violent  ;  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  delfroy  jacobinifm  promoted,  and  if  we  per- 
fevered,  would  eftablifh  it.  If  the  reitoration  of  mon¬ 
archy  was  not  the  object,  what  was  it  ?  Were  minifters 
contending  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  entering  into  negociation  ?  Was  it 
to  be  obtained  by  railing  at  Bonaparte  ?  There  were 
no  terms  fufRciently  ilrong  to  cenfure  the  littlenefs 
•which  attacked  his  character,  in  order  to  ruin  him  in 
the  ellimation  of  the  French  nation,  as  if,  by  fo  doing, 
we  could  negotiate  with  more  effe6I,  01  gain  a  fairer 
profpe£l  of  peace. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  next  contended,  that  no  confi¬ 
dence  was  to  be  repofed  in  our  prefent  continental  allies  j 
and  as  a  fevere  fcarcity  at  this  period  prevailed  in  the 
country,  this  circumfiance  was  made  ufe  of,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  againft  perfevering  in  the  w’ar.  We  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  faid  his  grace,  that  this  country 
was  able  to  llarve  France  *  now,  if  we  took  a  view  of 
pur  own  internal  fituation,  we  fliould  find  it  alarming  in 
an  extreme  degree.  If  we  repaired  to  the  woods,  we 
fliould  everywhere  difeover  traces  of  thofc  'miferable 
wretches,  whofe  poverty  left  them  no  refources  but  de¬ 
predation  ;  if  we  contemplated  the  villages,  we  fhould 
hear  only  the  unavailing  cries  of  children,  calling  for 
that  food  which  their  parents  had  not  to  give  them. 
Numerous  were  the  inltances,  of  ilrong  and  healthy 
country  men,  appealing  from  parifii  officers,  who  had 
denied  them  aflillance  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
able  to  work  :  it  w^as  true,  that  they  had  ability,  but 
no  employment  5  and,  left  without  it,  they  were  per¬ 
petually  diilreffed  with  the  clamours  of  their  families  pin¬ 
ing  at  their  miferable  homes  in  w^etchednefs  and  want. 
The  beneficence  of  individuals  had  indeed  much  al¬ 
leviated  thefe  evils  \  but  the  neceffity  of  affording  re¬ 
lief  to  the  laborious  part  of  the  community  by  charity, 
was  a  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  countr}\  Six 
months  ago,  our  army  had  been  recruited  by  unconftl- 
tutional  meafures;  the  fundamental  principle,  on  which 
the  force  of  the  kingdom  was  formed,  had  been  viola¬ 
ted  for  the  purpofe  of  condu6Iing  us  to  vicflory  \  that 
fame  army,  which  we  had  beheld  marching  with  an 
affurance  of  fuccefs,  had  been  obliged  to  purchafe  its 
retreat  from  the  enemies  territory  with  difgrace.  Such 
were  the  ineans  we  had  of  obtaining  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  negotiate.  Ought  mlnifiers  to  be  fuf- 
fered  to  perfffi,  were  they  to  have  another  fecret  ex¬ 
pedition,  to  drain  the  country  of  its  provifions,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fill  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  flamp 
the  Brltifh  chara^Ier  with  dlffionour  ?  Surely  it  ought 
firft  to  be  well  afeertained,  that  we  had  fome  rational 
hope  of  fuccefs.  The  chief  conful,  doubtlefs,  fought  to 
make  a  peace  advantageous  to  himfelf,  and  the  nation 


over  which  he  prefided.  Like  all  other  ffatefmen,  his 
motives  might  not  be  influenced  by  humanity.  It  was 
to  be  fuppofed  his  aim  would  be  to  fatisfy  the  French 
people,  and  confolidate  his  own  power.  As  to  the 
abufe  which  minifters  threw  upon  his  chara^ffer,  it  was 
their  habit  to  abufe  every  ruling  pow’er  in  France. 
But,  whenever  they  had  been  driven  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  negotiate,  their  former  ill  language  had 
never  been  any  impediment.  It  was  unfortunately  the 
interefl  of  minifters  to  procraftinate  the  war  5  they  re¬ 
tained  their  places  by  its  continuance,  and  wffien  it  w’as 
ended,  the  people  v/ould  inquire  for  what  they  had 
been  fpeiiding  their  blood  and  treafures,  and  refled  on 
the  heavy  calamities  they  endured,  without  having 
reaped  the  leaf!  advantage  by  the  conteft.  I'he'duke 
of  Bedford  concluded  his  fpeech  with  a  motion  for  an 
addrefs,  recommending  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

Xord  Boringtoii  faid,  he  would  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  what  might  be  the  real  difpofition  of  the  fiiffi 
conful  relative  to  general  pacification  j  but  it  was  re¬ 
markable,  that  though  his  majefly,  with  that  good  faith 
fo  well  becoming  his  charader  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nation,  exprefsly  flated  his  intentions  of  a  ding  only  in 
concert  with  his  allies,  not  one  word  fliould  be  faid  re- 
fpeding  peace  with  them  ;  he  argued,  therefore,  that 
even  if  we  had  acceded  to  the  French  propofitlons,  it 
was  probable  we  might  have  left  in  exiflence  the  con¬ 
tinental  war  ’y  we  might  have  enabled  France  to  have 
llrengthened  and  recruited  her  forces,  bafely  have  al- 
low’ed  her  to  bring  them  out  againfl  the  powders  now 
in  alliance  with  us,  and  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
fucceffors  of  Bonaparte  a  pow’er  more  formidable  than 
that  now’  enjoyed  by  himfelf  j  more  formidable  from 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  might  dired  it,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  ^abjed  ftate  in  which  it  wmuld  moft  afl’ured- 
ly  find  this  country,  under  fuch  circumftances.  It  was 
inipoflible  to  conceive  means  more  calculated  to  damp 
the  ardour,  and  check  the  enterprife  of  our  fleets,  to 
deftroy  the  difeipline  and  fpirit  of  our  armies,  and  dif- 
fufe  diflrufl  and  defpondency  into  the  public  mind, 
than  the  hafty  conclufion  of  a  temporary  peace. 

Lord  Holland  reprobated  the  condud  of  miniflers 
throughout  the  contefl.  At  one  time  they  affected, 
that  the  ambition  of  France  was  fo  infiitiablc,  that  flie 
would  liften  to  no  terms  ;  they  were  now  driven  from 
that  pretext,  and  they  urged  that  a  peace  would  be  in- 
fecure.  As  to  the  ambition  of  the  enemy,  it  w’as  a 
confideratlon  of  weight  in  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
not  a  preliminary  objedioii  preclufive  of  treaty.  What 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  abandonment  of  dangerous 
views,  but  a  negotiation  in  which  moderation  could  be 
difplayed.  It  W'as  urged,  that  Bonaparte  might  be  iii- 
fincere  *,  but  if  he  w  as  not,  he  could  only  have  done 
precifely  what  he  had  done.  W^as  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  would  admit,  that  the  guilt  of  the  ag- 
greflfion  lay  with  France  ?  'i  his  \vas  a  point  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  dlfcuffed.  I'he  objed  was  to  treat  on 
adual  circumftances,  and  the  real  grounds  of  difpute. 
It  W’as  not  I'alleyrand  who  began  the  fubjed  5  he  did 
not,  like  our  minifters,  throw  out  levere  reproach  and 
pointed  infult  j  he  merely  ftated,  that  the  poffibility  of 
arrangement,  not  the  original  offence,  W’as  now  the 
queftion.  Suppofe  that  Bonaparte,  defirous  to  attain 
peace  by  any  means,  fhould  fit  down  to  confider  how 
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Britain,  he  could  Aicceed,  What  does  the  note  allow  him  to 
do  ?  He  would  find  that  the  reftoration  of  the  hereditary 
line  of  kings  was  the  only  cafe  in  which  a  fpeedy 
peace  would  be  admitted  as  polfible  j  in  fa61,  therefore, 
this  reftoration  w^as  the  fine  qua  non,  in  which  imme¬ 
diate  negotiation  w^as  admifiible  wdth  minifters.  Now 
let  us  examine  this  condition  of  peace  in  two  points  of 
view  ?  Was  it  defirable  in  itlelf  ?  Would  it  remove  the 
objedions  urged  to  negotiation.  Surely  if  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  republic  was  fo  formidable,  we  could  not 
forget  this  ground  of  apprehenfion,  when  we  talked  of 
reftoring  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Had  we  forgotten 
their  proverbial  ambition,  and  was  their  reftoration  the 
remedy  for  evils  arifing  from  fuch  a  fource  ?  We  had 
now  taken  up  the  principle,  fo  much  objedled  to  jaco¬ 
bins,  of  diftinguiftiing  between  the  people  and  their 
government;  but  what  was  the  conduft  of  the  French? 
Bonaparte  difiin6tly  renounces  this  principle  in  the  let¬ 
ter  to  the  king,  and  acknowledges  the  title  and  the 
charafter  of  his  majefty’s  government.  The  note  of 
our  minifters  was  a  manifefto  to  the  royalifts,  and  for¬ 
med  for  that  purpofe.  It  fpoke  of  the  miferies  of 
France  ;  but  the  miferies  of  France  w^ere  not  the  caufes 
of  the  w’ar:  they  might  intereft  our  humanity,  but  were 
not  to  be  urged  as  motives  in  diplomatic  papers.  As 
little  had  w’e  to  do  wdth  the  internal  miferies  of  the 
republic,  as  Talleyrand  would  have  to  retaliate,  by 
reproaching  us  with  the  teft  a<ft,  the  want  of  parlia- 
mentary  reform,  afielfed  taxes,  or  any  other  of  our 
grievances. 

Lord  Holland  alTerted,  that  the  people  at  large  dif- 
approved  of  the  abrupt  rejection  of  Bonaparte’s  over¬ 
tures  ;  and  if  it  afterw  ards  ihould  appear,  that  he  was 
fincere,  how  would  their  lordlhips  reconcile  it  to  their 
confciences,  to  have  prolonged  by  their  fan6lion  the 
calamities  of  war,  without  any  motive  of  honour,  in¬ 
tereft  or  fecurity?  He  therefore,  gave  his  decided  fup- 
port  to  the  amendment. 

1  he  earl  of  Carnarvon  faid,  he  would  not  confider 
the  anfwer  of  our  minifters  as  a  refufal  to  treat  for 
peace,  or  a  declaration  of  eternal  w’ar ;  it  was,  as  the 
fecretary  of  ftate  had  termed  it,  a  call  upon  the  houfe 
and  the  country,  to  paufe  before  they  rafidy  fuftered 
themfelves  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  an  unfet¬ 
tled  government.  He  did  not  expect  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  faith  to  be  manifefted  by  Bonaparte,  more  than 
by  any  other  chief  ^  or  chiefs  ;  but,  although  he  ftiould 
be  beft  pleafed  with  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in 
trance;  in  all  times,  in  monarchies  as  well  as  repub¬ 
lics,  ariftocracies,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  good  faith  in  treaties  w'as  preferved,  and  ex¬ 
emplified,  only  fo  long  as  it  tvas  the  intereft  of  the 
parties  to  maintain  it.  So  little  integrity  had  hiftory 
left  on  record,  that  at  the  very  time  they  were  figned, 
a  fecret  intention  w^as  often  indulged  to"  violate  them 
at  a  particular  period.  The  addrefs,  as  moved  by 
Lord  Grenville,  "was  carried  by  a  majority  of  79  a- 
gainft  6. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr  Dundas  moved  a  fi- 
mllar  addrefs,  which  gave  rife  to  a  fimilar  debate. 

leading  feature  of  the 
refpond-  '  l‘>'ench  revolution,  was  a  difregard  of  all  treaties,  and 
cnee.  a  contempt  for  the  rights  of  other  powers ;  in  proof 
of  this  affertion,  he  confidered  it  as  neceffary,  merely 
to  recite  the  names  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Tuf. 
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cany,  Genoa,  Geneva,  Modena,  Auftria,  Rullia,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Egypt,  with  Denmark  and  Sv/eden,  though  ' 
at  all  times  neutral  ftates.  He  contended,  that  Britain 
had  not  at  this  time  any  reafonable  caufe  to  fuppofe 
that  a  change  of  principles  had  taken  place.  The  Ja¬ 
cobinical  form  of  goverment  Avas  at  an  end  indeed  ; 
but,  in  fubftance  and  elfence,  all  the  qualities  of  the 
revolutionary  government  wxre  in  as  full  force  at  this 
moment  as  they  w’ere  in  the  days  of  Robefpierre.  All 
power  was  now  confolidated  and  concentered  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  the  nation  flood  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  defpot  at  its  head,  invefted  wuth  unlimited  author¬ 
ity  to  revive  the  pradice  of  forced  loans  and  requi 
fitions,  to  wield  the  force  of  the  ftate  as  he  pleafed. 
and  refort  to  all  the  refources  of  the  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernment. 

Under  thefe  circumftance,  overtures  are  made  for 
peace.  This  propofition  minifters  have  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  reje<ft,  aftigning  as  the  caufe,  that  as  all  the 
former  attempts  had  proved  abortive,  or,  if  fuccefsfui, 
were  followed  by  violation,  nothing  yet  prefented  it- 
felf  which  afeertained  fecurity.  In  the  firft  place,  we 
were  not  affured  of  the  fincerity  of  the  oiler,  and  in 
the  fecond,  of  its  permanency.  There  were  certain 
circumftances  which  infpired  confidence  in  ftates,  as 
the  chara61er  of  the  king  of  a  country,  the  cOndu^  of 
his  minifters,  the  general  laws  of  the  government;  but 
was  there  one  of  thefe  criteria  to  be  found  in  the 
prefent  cafe?  If  there  %vere  none  of  them  to  be  found,, 
it  refted  folely  on  the  affertion  of  the  party  him  felf, 
declaring  he  was  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  accredited  by 
his  minifter  Talleyrand;  for  to  him  he  had  referred  to 
vouch  for  his  charafter.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
biifinefs  of  this  country,  to  judge  the  private  charac¬ 
ter  of  Bonaparte;  at  the  fame  time.  He  muft  confefs,. 
that  he  had  an  old  prejudice  hanging  about  him,  fo  as 
to  induce  him  to  regard  the  blafphemer  of  his  God,  as 
not  the  perfon  with  whom,  he  would  wifli  to  treat. 
But,  waving  thefe  objeflions,  he  was  to  be  confidered 
in  the  charafter  in  which  he  forced  hiinfelf  upon  the 
houfe,  namely,  as  profelTmg  a  pacific  difpofition,  and 
propofing  a  negotiation  with  us.  Here  Mr  Dundas 
particularized,  with  much  feverity,  the  condu<ft  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  various  kingdoms  and  ftates  which 
he  had  before  named;,  and  concluded  with  obferving, 
there  was  not  a  fingle  one,  with  which  he  bad  not  vio¬ 
lated  his  faith  ;  and  affirmed  thefe  to  be  ftrong  reafons 
for  withholding  confidence,  and  rejediiig  treaty.  Mr 
Dundas  contended,  that  a  negotiation  at  this  period 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  defertion  of  our  allies,  and 
would  furrender  the  continent  of  Europe  to  France; 
that  we  iliould  uphold  the  ufurpation  of  Bonaparte, 
while  at  the  fame  time,  we  could  have  fo  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  good  faith,  that  even,  were  the  negotia¬ 
tion  to  terminate  fuccefsfully.  Great  Britain  could  notv 
venture  to  difarm.. 

Mr  Whitbread  alTerted,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference  and  ambition  of  the  other  powers  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  the  French  revolution  would  have  aiTumed  a  very- 
different  charafter  from  that  which  it  now  poffeffed. 

He  remarked,  that  other  powers  had  treated  neutral 
ftates  no  lefs  unjuftly  than  bad  been  done  by  the  French ; 
Lord  Harvey,  and  Lord  Hood  had  ordered  the  French 
minifters  to  be  difmiffed  from  Florence,  and  by  threats 
we  had  compelled  Genoa  to  difmifs  her  French  inhabi¬ 
tants^. 
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tants.  He  compared  Bonaparte  with  Suwarrow,  and 
the  invafion  of  Egypt  by  France,  with  that  of  Poland 
by  Auftria,  RulTia,  and  Pruflia,  w^hofe  friendfliip  we 
had  frequently  courted. 

Mr  Thomas  Erfkine  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
queftion,  upon  which  he  himfelf  had  previoufly  publifli- 
ed  a  pamphlet,  whether  France  or  Great  Britain  had 
been  guilty  of  the  original  aggrelTion  in  the  war.  He 
contended  that  the  Britifli  government  had  unnecef- 
farlly  engaged  in  it,  and  perfifted  without  neceflity; 
and  ftrenuouily  refilled  the  propriety  of  giving  any 
approbation  to  the  part  w^hich  adminillration  had  a£led 
in  the  late  correfpondence. 

Mr  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  aflerted,  that  the  French 
leaders  had  themfelves  begun  the  war,  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  confolidate  the  revolution. 
With  regard  to  the  propofal  to  negotiate  with  their 
prefent  leader,  he  faid  that  it  was  impofiible  to  dlfcufs 
fairly  its  propriety,  without  taking  into  confideration 
his  perfonal  character  and  conduft.  Some  gentlemen 
indeed  had  reprefented  this  as  irritating  and  invidious  ; 
but  no  mlnifter  could  difcharge  his  duty,  without  Ha¬ 
ting  the  principles  and  difpofitions  of  the  perfon  with 
whom  we  were  to  treat,  fince  the  liability  of  the  treaty 
mull  depend  on  thefe  circumftances.  Mr  Pitt  here 
expatiated  on  the  condu£l  of  Bonaparte  at  Campoformio, 
in  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Modena,  Tufcany,  Rome,  Ve¬ 
nice,  Switzerland,  and  Egypt  ;  his  arts  of  perfidy,  he 
faid,  were  commenfurate  with  his  number  of  treaties  ; 
and  if  we  traced  the  hillory  of  the  men  in  this  revolu¬ 
tion  whofe  condu6l  had  been  marked  by  the  moll  atro¬ 
cious  cruelty,  the  name  of  Bonaparte  would  be  found 
allied  to  more  of  them  than  that  of  any  other  within 
thefe  ten  eventful  and  difallrous  years. 

From  thofe  fa6ls  the  houfe  might  judge  what  reli.- 
ance  might  reafonably  be  placed  on  this  conqueror, 
and  wEat  degree  of  credit  might  be  given  to  his  pro- 
fellions.  It  had  been  obferved,  indeed,  that  whatever 
had  been  his  chara6ler,  he  had  now  an  interell  in 
making  and  preferving  peace.  This  was  to  him  a 
doubtful  propofition  ;  that  it  was  his  Interell  to  nego¬ 
tiate  he  readily  would  acknowledge,  and  to  negotiate 
with  this  country  feparately,  in  order  to  dllTolve  the 
whole  fyllem  of  the  confederacy  on  the  continent ;  to 
palfy  at  once  the  arms  of  RulTia,  of  Aullria,  or  of 
any  other  country  wEich  might  look  to  us  for  fup- 
port ;  and  then  either  to  break  off  his  feparate  treaty  5 
or  if  he  fhould  have  concluded  it,  to  apply  the  leffon 
taught  in  his  fchool  of  policy  in  Egypt,  and  to  revive 
at  his  pleafure  thofe  claims  of  indemnification,  which 
may  have  been  referved  to  fome  happier  period. 

Under  all  thefe  circumftances  of  his  perfonal  cha- 
ra6ler,  and  his  newly  acquired  power,  what  fecurity 
had  he  for  retaining  that  power  but  the  fword  ?  His 
hold  upon  France  was  the  fword,  and  he  had  no  other. 
Was  he  connedled  with  the  foil  or  with  the  habits,  the 
affeiflions  or  the  prejudices  of  the  country  ?  No :  he  was 
a  ftranger,  a  foreigner,  and  a  ufurper.  He  united  in  his 
own  perfon  every  thing  that  a  pure  republican  mull 
deteft  5  every  thing  which  an  enraged  jacobin  had  ab¬ 
jured  ;  every  thing  which  a  faithful  royalift  mull  feel 
an  Infult.  If  he  was  oppofed  in  his  career,  he  appealed 
to  his  army.  Placing  then  his  whole  dependence  on 
i;nllltary  fupport,  could  he  afford  to  permit  his  mili¬ 
tary  renown  to  pafs  aw^ay,  his  laurels  to  wdther,  and 
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bis  trophies  to  fink  in  obfcurlty  ?  Was  It  certain  that,  Britain, 
with  his  army  confined  within  France,  and  reftrained  ''  ' 

from  Inroads  upon  her  neighbours,  he  could  maintain 
at  his  devotion  a  force  fufficiently  numerous  to  uphold 
his  power  ?  Having  no  obje6l  but  dominion,  no  paf- 
fion  but  glory,  was  it  probable  that  he  could  feel  fuch 
an  interell  in  permanent  peace  as  would  juflify  our  lay¬ 
ing  down  our  arms,  reducing  our  expence,  and  relin- 
quilhing  our  means  of  fecurity,  on  the  faith  of  his  en¬ 
gagements  ? 

But  was  the  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  con- 
fideratlons,  that  we  ought  in  no  cafe  to  treat  with  Bo¬ 
naparte?  No:  but  we  ought  to  w'ait  for  the  evidence  of 
faifts.  If  there  ftiould  be  an  appearance  that  France 
was  governed  by  other  maxims  of  policy  from  thofe 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  j  when  there  were  figns 
of  a  liable  government,  which  were  not  now^  to  be 
traced  *,  if  the  danger  of  the  conteft  Ihould  Increafe, 
whim  the  hope  of  ultimate  fuccefs  Ihould  be  diniinift.- 
ed,  all  thefe  w^ould  have  their  due  w'eight  :  but  at  pre¬ 
fent  there  was  nothing  from  wEich  we  could  prefage  a 
favourable  difpofition  to  change  in  the  French  confuls. 

There  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  rely  on  pov;erful  co¬ 
operation  from  our  allies  *,  the  ftrongeft  marks  in  the 
Interior  of  France  of  a  difpofition  to  refill  this  new 
tyranny  j  and  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  w’e  W’ere 
difappointed  of  complete  fuccefs,  the  continuance  of 
the  conteft,  Inllead  of  making  our  fituation  compara¬ 
tively  w^orfe,  would  have  made  it  comparatively  better. 

It  might  be  neceffary,  Mr  Pitt  remarked,  to  take 
notice  of  the  negotiation  at  Lille  in  1797,  to  which 
allufions  had  been  frequently  made  by  the  opponents 
of  adminillration.  The  jacobin  fyftem  of  prodigality 
and  bloodflred,  by  wEIch  the  efforts  of  France  had  been 
fupported,  had  at  that  period  driven  us  to  exertions 
which  had  exhaufted  the  ordinary  means  of  defraying 
our  Immenfe  expenditure,  and  led  many  who  were 
convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  the  w^ar  to  doubt  the  po- 
fibility  of  perfifting  in  it.  There  feemed  too  much  rea¬ 
fon  to  believe,  that,  without  fome  nexv  meafure  to 
check  the  accumulation  of  debt,  could  no  longer 
trull  to  the  funding  fyftem  by*  which  the  nation  had 
fupported  the  different  w^ars  In  which  w^e  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  prefent  century.  The  general  and 
decided  concurrence  of  public  opinion  was  neceffary 
In  order  to  profecute  our  plans  wdth  rigour.  Under 
this  Impreflion  w^e  negotiated,  not  from  the  fangulne 
hope  that  its  refult  w'ould  be  permanent  fecurity  5  but 
from  the  perfuafion,  that  the  danger  arlfing  from  peace 
in  thefe  circumftances  would  be  lefs  than  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  w^ar  with  inadequate  means.  Thofe  nego¬ 
tiations  have  fully  proved,  that  the  enemy  w’ould  be 
fati'sfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  facrifice  of  the 
honour  of  our  country  ;  and  from  this  convI6lion  a 
fplrit  and  enthufiafm  was  excited  in  the  nation  which 
produced  the  fubfequent  happy  change  In  our  fitua¬ 
tion.. 

Mr  Fox  afferted,  that  France  undoubtedly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  w^ar  was  the  defending  party  : 
the  aggreftions  of  Auftria  and  Pruftia  could  not  be 
denied  by  any  Impartial  perfon  ^  nothing  could  be  more 
decidedly  hoftile  than  their  proceedings  j  they  feru- 
pled  not  to  declare  to  France,  that  It  was  their  in¬ 
ternal  concerns,  not  their  outward  a£lions,  which  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  confederate  againft  her :  they  did  not 
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Britain,  pretend  to  fear  their  ambition,  their  coik|uc11s,  their 
troubling  their  neighbours  3  but  they  accufed  them  of 
new-modelling  their  own  government.  la  all  this  he 
was  not  feeking  to  juftify  the  French,  either  in  their 
internal  or  external  policy  ^  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
their  fucce/Tive  rulers  had  been  as  execrable,  in  various 
inflances,  as  any  of  the  moft  defpotic  and  unprincipled 
governments  which  the  world  had  ever  feen  3  and  it 
W’as  imporlible  that  it  fliould  have  been  otherwife  : 
men  bred  in  the  fchool  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  once 
engaged  in  foreign  wars,  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
fpread  deflrudlion,  and  form  plans  of  aggrandilement 
on  every  fide  j  they  could  not  have  lived  fo  long  under 
their  ancient  mailers,  without  imbibing  the  infatlable 
ambition  and  reftlefs  fplrit,  the  perhdy  and  the  defpo- 
tifm,  inherent  in  the  race  3  they  had  imitated  their 
great  prototype  5  and  through  their  whole  career  of 
crimes,  had  done  no  more  than  trace  the  heps  of  their 
own  Louis  XIV.  Are  we  for  ever,  continued  Mr 
Fox,  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  benefits  of  peace,  be- 
caufe  France  has  perpetrated  a£ts  of  injuhice  ?  With  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  a6ls,  w^e  had  treated  with  them 
twice,  and  ought  not  now  to  refufe  to  do  fo  j  much 
lefs  ought  we  to  regard  any  improper  language  which 
the  French  leaders  have  ufed.  Bonaparte  had  declared 
the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
could  not  exift  together,  and  deputed  Berthier  and 
Monge  to  make  known  this  fentiment  to  the  directory 
after  the  treaty  at  Campoformio.  And  had  not  Mr 
Fitt  declared  the  fame  thing  in  that  houfe.  If  we  were 
to  bring  up  all  the  idle  fpeeches  of  the  French,  and 
they  were  to  repeat  ours,  there  wmuld  be  no  end  to 
thefe  reciprocations  of  animofity.  Much,  Mr  Fox  re¬ 
marked,  had  been  faid  of  the  fhort-lived  nature  of  mi¬ 
litary  defpotifm  ^  yet  fuch  was  the  government  eredl- 
ed  by  Auguflus  Casfar,  which  endured  600  years.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  too  likely  to  be  durable  wherever  it  w^as 
eflabhfhed.  Nor  was  it  true  that  it  depended  on  the 
life  of  the  firfl  ufurper :  half  of  the  Roman  empeiors 
were  murdered,  yet  the  tyranny  continued^  and  this. 

It  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  the  cafe  in  France. 
Neither  would  it  make  any  difference  in  our  relation 
with  that  country  if  Bonaparte  were  removed,  becaufe 
the  purchafers  of  confifeated  property,  amounting,  it  was 
faid,  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  perfons,  muff  prove 
an  infurmountable  obffacle  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  and  the  nobility.  Mr  Fox  con¬ 
cluded  by  remarking,  that^  if  adminiffration  wifhed  to 
include  the  allies  of  Britain  in  the  propofed  negotia¬ 
tion,  they  flmuld  have  faid^  fo  to  Bonaparte,  and  not 
have  inflfted  upon  keeping  him  fome  time  longer  at  war, 
as  a  ftate  of  probation  ;  but  the  fad  appeared  to  be] 
that,  contrary  to  the  wiffies  of  adminiffration,  the 
people  of  England  were  friends  to  peace,  and  hence 
minifters  were  apprehenfive  that  Bonaparte  might 
agree  to  their  propofal,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of 
all  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  hoffilities.  The  ad- 
1078  carried  upon  a  divifion  of  260  againff  64. 

Union  with  The  great  mcafure  of  a  legiffative  union  with  Ire- 
Irdand  etv  land  was  carried  into  effed  during  the  prefent  feflion 
fe<ffed.  of  parliainent.  Adminiffration  had  found  it  necefifary  to 
delay  this  intereffing  affair,  in  confequence  of  the 
ffrength  of  the  oppofition  to  it  in  the  Iriffi  parliament  3 
but  during  the  recefs  they  had  obtained  a  more  ample 
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majority.  The  Britifh  parliament,  upon  Mr  Pitt’s  Britain, 
motion,  had  pafled  refolutions  in  favour  of  the  union. ' 

The  bufinefs  was  formally  introduced  to  the  Iriffi  par¬ 
liament  on  the  5th  of  February  i8co,  by  a  meffage 
from  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  which  his  excellency 
ftated,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his  majefty,  to 
lay  before  the  houfes  of  legiflaturc,  the  refolutions  of 
the  Britiffi  parliament  3  and  to  exprefs  his  majeffy’s 
wi^,  that  they  w^ould  take  the  fame  into  their  moll 
ferious  confideration,  &;c.  After  a  long  and  fpirited 
debate,  the  miniffry  prevailed,  by  a  majority  of  43, 
for  taking  his  majeffy’s  meffage  into  confideration  on 
the  Wednefdayfollowring.  The  diffinguiflied  abilities 
of  Mr  Grattan,  which  had  been  voluntarily  caff  into 
obfeurity,  w^re  once  more  brought  before  the  public 
on  this  intereffing  occafion.  In  a  debate,  which  took  Debate  in 
place  on  the  17th  of  February,  on  propofing  the  firft  Ireland  a- 
article  of  the  union,  he  oppofed  the  meafure  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  vehemence,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
chequer  accufed  him  of  affTociating  with  traitors,  and 
of  difafte^lion  to  the  government.  The  reply  of  Mr 
Grattan  was  fo  pointed  and  fevere,  that  the  chancellor 
conceived  hiinlelf  under  a  neceffity  of  refenting  it  by 
a  challenge  :  five  ffiots  were  exchanged,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  (Mr  Corry)  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The 
queftion,  however,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  161 
againff  115,  and  as  the  difculTion  proceeded,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  oppofition  appeared  to  diminiffi.  The  laff 
ffruggle,  as  it  may  be  deemed,  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  March,  when  Sir  John  Parnell  moved  to  petition 
his  majeffy  to  call  a  new  pailiament,  in  order  that  the 
fenfe  of  their  conffituents  might  be  more  fully  afeer- 
tained  3  but  this  motion  was  overruled  by  a  majority 
of  46.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bufinefs  proceeded  with 
little  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  on  the  24th 
of  March  that  houfe  adopted  the  wLole  of  the  articles 
of  union  with  few  alterations.  On  the  Friday  follow¬ 
ing  both  houfes  waited  on  his  excellency  with  a  joint 
addrefs  to  that  efredl,  which  was  afterwards  tranfmit- 
ted  to  Great  Britain  3  and  no  time  was  loff  by  the  mi- 
niffers  In  fubmitting  the  meafure  anew  to  the  Britiffi 
parliament. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  a  meffage  from  his  majeffy  was 
prefented  to  each  of  the  houfes  of  the  Britilh  parlia¬ 
ment,  communicating  the  refolutions  of  the  Iriffi  par¬ 
liament  in  favour  of  an  entire  union  between  the  tw^o 
kingdoms,  and  recommending  the  fpeedy  execution  of 
a  work  fo  intereffing  to  the  fecurity  and  profperity  of 
the  Britiffi  empire. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Debates  in 
Lord  Holland,  chiefly  for  this  leafon,  that  an  union  arBritainon 
the  prefent  period  W’as  not  the  fpontaneous  offer  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  uninfluenced  by  corruption 
menace.  The  w  hole  articles  of  the  union  were  after¬ 
wards  moved,  and  carried,  in  a  committee  of  the  houfe, 
after  fome  debates  of  no  great  importance. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  fimilar  debates  occur¬ 
red.  Mr  Pitt  ftated,  that  the  principal  article  in 
the  treaty,  that  of  thc^  ffiare  of  reprefentation  which 
Ireland  w^as  to  have  in  the  united  parliament,  was 
founded  upon  a  comparative  ftatement  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  both. 

Fhe  number  of  members,  fixed  for  the  counties  and 
two  principal  cities,  was  68  3  and  thofe  for  the  moft 
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•^Britain,  confiderable  cities,  towns,  and  borougbs,  were  regu- 
lated  at  31,  who  would  be  felcfled  without  partiality. 
Having  adverted  to  the  article  refpe6ling  the  number 
of  reprcfentatives  for  the  commons  of  Ireland,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  afford  no  caufe  of  fufpicion  as 
to  any  incrcafe  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  he 
next  adverted  to  the  arrangements  rerpe<El;ing  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  the  members  to  be  returned  ;  and  faid,  as 
the  members  for  the  commons  of  Ireland  were  nearly 
double  in  number  to  thofe  of  Scotland,  the  fame  rule 
would  be  obferved  with  the  peerage,  which  therefore 
was  to  conlifl  of  32  members.  It  was  alfo  underftood, 
that  fuch  peers  of  Ireland  as  might  not  be  among  the 
28  temporal  peers,  fliould  be  allowed  to  fit  in  the 
united  parliament  until  eledled.  Such  a  meafure,  in 
his  opinion,  could  not  be  thought  unconftitutional. 
He  remarked,  that  the  only  article,  conflfting  of  mi¬ 
nute  details,  related  to  apportioning  the  fliares  of  the 
a-eveiiue  of  each  country  refpeiflively.  He  faid,  it  was 
a  circumftance  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  finances  of 
both  countries  were  fo  nearly  alike,  that  the  fyftem  of 
both  could  be  identified  ;  but,  as  from  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  debt,  and  the  different  flages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  and  the  different  wealth  of  the 
countries,  that  defirable  objeft  was  rendered  Imprafti- 
cable,  he  contended,  however,  that  the  advantage 
of  an  union  ought  not  to  be  deferred,  becaufe  it  could 
not  at  once  be  carried  to  its  full  extent. 

Mr  Grey  oppofed  the  union  in  the  prefent  fl:ate  of 
afl’airs.  He  faid,  that  it  had  been  afferted,  in  a  fpeech 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  to  the  Irifli  parliament,  that  five- 
fevenths  of  the  country,  and  all  the  principal  commer¬ 
cial  towns,  except  Dublin,  had  petitioned  in  favour  of 
the  union.  He  faid,  this  only  meant,  that  19  coun¬ 
ties  had  prefented  petitions,  and  that  thefe  counties 
conflitute  five-fevenths  of  the  furface  of  Ireland.  He 
admitted  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  union  5  but  by 
what  means  were  they  obtained  ?  The  lord-lieutenant, 
who,  befides  being  the  chief  civil  magiflrate,  is  com¬ 
mander  of  a  difclplined  army  of  170,000  men,  who  is 
able  to  proclaim  martial  law  when  he  pleafes,  and  to 
eftabliih  the  military  trial  of  a  court  martial,  in  his 
progrefs  through  the  kingdom,  procured  thefe  peti¬ 
tions,  which,  he  faid,  were  figned  by  few  names,  and 
thofe  by  no  means  the  moft  refpeflable.  Fortunately, 
faid  Mr  Grey,  there  were  many  petitions  on  the  other 
fide  which  were  not  obtained  by  felicitation  and  at  il¬ 
legal  meetings,  but  at  public  affemblies,  of  which  le¬ 
gal  notice  had  been  given.  Twenty-feven  counties 
had  petitioned  againft  the  meafure.  The  petition  from 
the  county  of  Doune  was  figned  by  17,000  refpe<^able 
independent  men  ;  and  all  others  were  in  a  fimilar 
proportion.  Upon  this  Mr  Grey  fpoke  at  fome  length, 
and  begged  the  attention  of  the  committee,  w^hlle  he 
adverted  to  fome  of  the  favourite  arguments  of  unlon- 
irts.  Their  grand  fource  of  argument,  he  faid,  was 
the  experience  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  union 
with  Scotland.  He  had  attended  to  that  point,  and 
he  could  fee,  after  the  moft  mature  deliberation,  no 
analogy  betw^een  the  circumftances  of  the  Scotch  union 
and  thofe  which  called  for  a  union  wdth  Ireland,  nor 
could  he  apprehend  that ‘the  fame  confequences  would 
follow  from  them.  In  the  union  betw^een  Scotland 
and  England,  there  was  no  phyfical  Impediment ;  the 
relative  fituatlon  of  the  two  countries  was  fuch,  that 
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rate  eftabllfhment  being  kept  up  in  each.  The  great 
difference,  faid  Mr  Grey,  between  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  was  not  betw’een  people  and  people,  but  between 
parliament  and  parliament.  The  Scots  had  prohibited 
the  importation  of  Englifli  goods  into  Scotland ;  they 
had  eftabllflied  a  trading  company,  which  interfered 
with  the  colonial  arrangements  of  England,  and  near¬ 
ly  embroiled  her  with  Spain  ;  they  had  refufed  to  li¬ 
mit  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  and  even  enabled, 
that  it  ftiould  not  defeend  to  the  fame  peifon  with  the 
crown  of  England.  An  a(ft  was  about  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  Englifli  parliament,  to  render  all 
Scotfinen  aliens,  and  another  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to  at¬ 
tack  all  Scots  vell’els  they  ftiould  fall  in  with.  Here 
Mr  Grey  obferved,  there  was  no  alternative  but  union 
or  war.  If  the  union  ftiould,  in  this  cafe,  be  carried 
Into  effedl;  notwithftanding  the  general  difapprobatlon 
of  the  people,  he  wiftied  that  it  might  tend  to  ftrength- 
en  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  as  much 
as  he  believed  in  his  confclence,  that  it  threatened  the 
only  folid  bond  of  connexion,  that  of  affection  and 
kindnefs,  and  that  it  muft  prove  injurious  to  the  real 
power  of  the  ftate.  Mr  Grey  concluded,  by  moving 
an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  requefting  a  fufpenfion  of 
all  proceedings  relative  to  the  union,  till  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  afeertained. 

Mr  Sheridan  reprefented  the  meafure  as  an  acl  of 
tyranny  towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  muft  be¬ 
come  the  fatal  fource  of  new  difeontents  and  future  re¬ 
bellions.  Mr  Grey’s  motion  was  rejected,  on  a  dlvi- 
fion  of  236  againft  30. 

Early  in  the  prefent  feffion  of  parliament,  mention 
had  been  made  by  oppofition  of  the  unfortunate  inva- 
fion  of  Holland  by  the  Britifh  forces  ;  but  minifters 
declined  entering  upon  the  fubjeft,  as  the  whole  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  carried  on  under  the  fuperintendence 
of  Mr  Secretary  Dundas ;  and  that  gentleman,  fpee- 
dily  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  gone  down 
to  Scotland  in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  any  often- 
fible  bufinefs  ;  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to  fufpi- 
cions,  that  fome  diffatisfadlions  exifted  at  court,  on 
account  of  the  refult  of  the  Dutch  invafion,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  fupport- 
ed  in  it  by  adminiftration  at  home. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  the  fubje6l  w^as  Introduced  Debate  on 
into  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr  Sheridan,  who  mo- the  Dutch, 
ved  for  an  inquiry  Into  the  caufes  of  its  failure.  He 
treated  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  navy  as  of  little  va¬ 
lue,  or  rather  as  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  mutiny,  which  it  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the 
feamen,  whom  w*e  had  received  into  our  fervice.  He 
admitted,  that  the  reftoratlon  of  the  ftadtholder  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  juftifiable  motive  for  our  Interfe¬ 
rence  5  but  contended,  that  Britain  had  treated  the 
people  of  Holland  ill,  by  obliging  them  to  enter  into 
the  prefent  w^ar,  and  by  avoiding  to  promife  a  reftora¬ 
tlon  of  their  colonies,  in  cafe  of  a  fuccefsful  invafion. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  he  thought  the  Brltlfti  govern¬ 
ment  had  afted  imprudently  in  expetfting  any  aflift- 
ance  from  Dutchmen.  He  afferted,  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  itfelf  W’as  ill  arranged,  as  the  army,  after  its  land¬ 
ing,  had  no  means  of  moving  forward,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  necelfaries.  The  refult  was,  that  inftead 
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of  dellvej:lng  the  Dutch,  the  Britlfli  army  was  under  extraordinary  hurricane  lha 
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the  neceflity  oi  entering  Into  capitulation  for  Its  efcape, 
and  of  holding  out  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into  this 
capitulation,  a  threat,  in  cafe  of  its  being  refufed  by 
the  enemy,  to  deftroy  for  ever  the  means  of  commerce 
of  that  very  people  whom  we  embarked  to  fave.  He 
contended,  that  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  EritKh 
army,  it  was  iieceffary  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  its 
misfortunes  upon  this  occafion. 

Mr  Dundas  defended  the  expedition  againft  Hol¬ 
land  with  great  ability.  He  dated  its  objed  to  be 
threefold:  id,  To  refeue  the  United  Provinces  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  French  ^  2dly,  To  add  to  the  elh- 
to  Holland,  dent  force  of  this  country,  and  diminidi  that  of  the 
enemy,  by  gaining  podefTion  of  the  Dutch  deet  ;  and, 
ladly,  By  hodile  operations  in  Holland,  to  oblige  the 
French  to  weaken  their  armies  in  other  quarters.  Mr 
Dundas  contended,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
expedition,  a  great  probability  exided  of  the  fuccefs  of 
all  thefe  objeds  5  two  of  them  did  a6lually  fucceed, 
and  only  one  failed. 

Pvlr  Dundas  remarked,  that  it  was  a  maxim  adopted 
by  the  wifed  politicians,  from  the  earlied  period  of  our 
connexion  wnth  Holland,  to  protedl  its  independence 
both  againd  France  and  Spain.  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  them  adidance  for  this  purpofe.  King  William 
followed  the  fame  policy,  and  it  had  been  uniformly 
obferved  under  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  It  could  not 
furely  be  more  criminal  in  us  to  attempt  to  refeue  the 
fame  provinces  from  the  French  republic,  which  w’e 
had  proteded  againd  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

With  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  deet,  Mr  Dundas 
declared  himfelf  adonidied,  that  a  doubt  (hould  exid 
about  the  value  of  fuch  an  acquidtion.  That  deet  had 
been  abfolutely  dedined  for  the  inraiion  of  our  domi¬ 
nions  ;  along  wdth  it  w’C  took  nearly  7000  feamen,  all 
of  whom  were  liable  to  be  employed  in  the  French 
deet,  and  40,000  tons  of  diipping,  which  might  have 
annoyed  our  commerce. 

By  the  invafion  of  Holland,  Mr  Dundas  aflerted, 
that  the  French  were  compelled  to  weaken  their  other 
armies,  which  gave  fuccefs  to  Suwarrow,  in  driving 
them  from  Italy,  and  to  the  archduke  on  the  upper 
Rhine  and  Switzerland.  They  had  Indeed  fucceeded 
in  defending  Holland  j  but,  as  the  price  of  this  fuccefs, 
they  had  been  feverely  preffed  in  every  other  quarter. 
Had  the  French  followed  the  plan  formerly  adopted  by 
them,  they  could  not  have  prevented  our  recovering 
Holland.  At  the  moment  our  enterprife  was  under¬ 
taken,  it  was  a  doubt  whether  they  would  place  their 
reinforcements  there,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  They  poured  their  prodigious  reinforcements  into 
Holland,  by  which  means  we  w’^ere  unable  to  refeue 
it  from  their  yoke  ;  but  another  part  of  the  refult  was, 
that  they  loft  every  other  point  which  they  contefted, 
in  the  whole  campaign,  in  every  other  place.  Mr 
Dundas^  afferted,  that  adminiftration  were  highly  juf- 
tifiable  In  undertaking  the  expedition,  in  coniequcnce 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of 
Holland  j  but  he  declined  making  known  upon  this 
fubjedl.the  fecrets  of  government.  Never,  faid  he,  was 
a  commencement  more  profperous  than  that  of  the  late 
expedition.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  failed  for  the 
Helder  the  13th  of  Auguft,  and  every  thing  promifed 
the  moft  rapid  fuccefs.  On  the  14th  came  on  the  mofl: 
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ever  blew  from  the  hea-  Britair:. 
it  was  impoftible  to  land  a  ftngle  failor  on  any  ‘ 
part  of  the  coafl  of  Holland }  and  this  continued  till  the 
27th :  the  confequence  was,  that  the  enemy  knew  where 
our  fleet  muft  land,  and  the  troops  came^  in  ftioals  to 
oppofe  us  ;  7000  men  were  colledted  j  and  as  they  were 
fuperior  in  numbers.  Sir  Ralph  could  not  land  his  men 
to  advantage.  The  ardour  of  the  failors  and  the  gallan¬ 
try  of  the  commander  were  nev^er  excelled  on  anv  oc¬ 
cafion.  Without  any  thing  but  their  mufkets  and  bayo¬ 
nets,  (for  they  had  not  the  power  of  bringing  with 
them  a  ftngle  field  piece)  againft  cavalry  and  artillery, 
they  made  their  landing  good,  and  by  it  they  fecured 
the  Dutch  fleet.  He  ftated  thefe  things,  to  ftiow  how 
cafy  it  was  to  cenfure  both  foldlers  and  their  generals 
unjuftly  upon  an  event  depending  on  the  temper  of  the 
elements.  It  w^as  alleged,  that  the  troops  had  no  means 
to  draw  their  waggons ;  but  they  had  no  waggons,  and 
could  not  poflibly  have  landed  them  had  they  been 
there.  Inftantly  on  their  landing  they  could  not  want 
them  j  for  all  they  immediately  had  to  do,  was  to  fe- 
cure  a  landing  place,  and  a  poft  of  communication. 

Sir  Ralph  had  to  conftder  what  pofttion  he  fliould  take 
till  the  I  ft  of  September,  when  reinforcements  fliould 
arrive.  He  judged  wftfely  for  the  difpofttions  of  the 
armyj  and  the  delay  arofe  from  caufes  which  no  human 
wifdom  could  forefee,  and  therefore  could  not  prevent. 

Had  he  been  able  to  land  when  he  expefted,  he  w^ould 
according  to  all  probability  have  commanded  complete 
fuccefs  to  all  the  objeds  of  his  expedition.  The  fame 
wind  prevented  the  Ruffian  troops  from  arriving  to  re¬ 
inforce  ours ;  they  did  not  come  till  the  i  Sth.  The 
duke  of  York  offered  the  Ruffian  general,  D’  Hermann, 
to  delay  the  attack,  if  he  thought  his  men  were  not 
fufficlently  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  ; 
but  the  general  requefted  that  the  attack  fliould  be 
made  with  a  promptitude  and  alacrity  which  refleded  the 
higheft  honour  upon  him.  But  this  ardour  led  him  to 
the  field  full  two  hours  fooner  than  the  time  appointed. 

The  army  however  was  glorioufly  fuccefsful  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  day.  General  D’  Hermann  and  his  troops 
were  in  poffeflion  of  the  village  of  Berghen,  and  crown¬ 
ed  with  vidory,  till  his  zeal  led  him  beyond  a  given 
point,  and  turned  the  fate  of  it.  When  the  attack 
was  made,  the  Fitnch  amounted  to  7COO,  and  the 
Dutch  to  12,000  men  ;  yet,  notwithllanding  this  fupe- 
rlority  of  force,  our  troops  fought  and  conquered  them 
with  a  fpirit  which  immortalized  the  battle  j  but  the 
French  continually  pouring  in  reinforcements,  the 
duke  was  advifed  by  General  Abercrombie,  and  all  the 
other  officers,  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  an  armiftice, 
which  was  by  that  time  mutually  wilhed.  ^Fhe  duke 
yielded  to  this  advice,  and,  by  fo  doing,  conftilted  the 
didates  of  reafon  and  humanity, 

Mr  Dundas  contended,  that  our  army  returned 
with  as  much  honour  as  they  entered  Holland.  The 
duke  of  York,  indeed,  agreed  to  give  up  8000  French 
prifoners  on  condition  that  his  retreat  fliould  be  un- 
molefted ;  but  he  could  not  be  wrong  in  doing  fo,  be- 
caufe  our  prifons  were  overloaded  with  them,  and  he 
did  not  recede  from  any  one  article  in  which  national 
dignity  was  concerned  ;  he  reftfted  with  firmnefs  and 
indignation  every  propofttion  for  reftoring  the  fleet. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  magnify  the  lofs  of 
lives,  and  the  expence  attending  the  expedition  :  the 
4  S  one 
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Britain,  one  had  been  ftated  as  equivalent  to  the  income  tax  ^ 
*— fix  or  feven  millions  :  the  other  at  the  lofs  of  io,ooo 
men.  There  was  no  occafion  to  leave  this  point  to 
conjecture,  the  expenditure  actually  amounted  to 
1,142,0001.  and  computing  by  Dr.  and  Cr.  there 
would,  in  commercial  confidcration,  be  no  objection  to 
it.  We  had  a  right  to  confider  the  fhips  which  were 
taken,  and  to  (late  the  reduCtion  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fleet  in  the  north  feas  to  check  a  Dutch  fleet :  If 
we  calculated  the  value  of  the  former,  the  decreafe  of 
expence  in  the  latter,  and  the  faving  in  the  pay  of 
10,000  feamen  voted  lefs  the  laft  year,  the  balance 
was  greatly  in  our  favour^  We  gave  up  the  8000  pri- 
foiiers,  who  were  annually  fed  at  a  great  expence,  and 
gained  6000  Dutch  feamen  to  man  our  fleets.  The 
objeCIs  gained  by  the  expedition  were  the  fliips,  the 
rcduClion  of  the  expence,  and  the  great  diverfion  in 
the  French  forces  which  facilitated  the  victories  of 
the  combined  armies.  Without  making  it  a  topic  of 
eloquence,  he  believed  he  felt  as  much  as  any  man 
for  the  brave  foldiers  who  compofed  our  army  5  but  in 
war  no  important  objeCts  would  be  obtained  without 
the  lofs  of  many  dear  and  valuable  connexions  :  thofe 
calamities  arofe  inevitably  from  the  fituation  of  a  great 
nation  fighting  for  great  objeCls  5  for  an  independent 
empire,  and  for  exiftence  itfelf.  To  remove  the  im- 
preffion  of  our  having  loft  10,000  men,  he  would  ftate 
in  detail  the  returns  made  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign. 

Sick  and  wounded  admitted  into  the  hofpitals,  4,080 
Sent  home  out  of  thefe  hofpitals,  2,993 

The  amount  of  thofe  w'ho  died,  185 

And  the  whole  of  thofe  who  were  flain,  846 

Mr  Tierney  fupported  the  propofal  for  an  inquiry  5 
he  difputed  the  advantages  faid  to  refult  from  it  by 
V/eakening  the  French  forces  in  other  quarters,  as  they 
had  aClually  been  everywhere  fuccefsful  at  the  clofe 
of  the  campaign.  Ke  contended,  that  at  Icaft  to  a  fe- 
cret  committee,  or  in  fome  other  form,  minifters  ought 
to  account  for  their  conduCI,  and  exonerate  themfelves 
from  fufpicions  too  ftrong  to  be  removed  without  proof, 
by  producing  the  documents  (if  any  fuch  exift)  on 
which  this  ill-fated  expedition  had  been  planned.  It 
was  unconftitutional,  it  w'as  an  infidt  on  the  houfe,  to 
fay  this  could  not  be  done  confiftently  with  the  pre- 
fervation  of  fecrecy.  General  Abercromby  landed  on 
the  22d  of  Augurt  with  10,000  men  j  he  got  pofiefiTion 
of  the  Helder  ;  he  was  reinforced  by  General  Don 
on  the  27th  :  Was  it  not  ftrange,  that  15,000,  headed 
by  an  able  general,  and  going  by  invitation,  ftiould 
think  it  imprudent  to  advance  ?  Had  the  Dutch  been 
well  affeCIed,  wdiy  did  they  not  declare  themfelves  ? 
No  French  troops  were  then  in  Holland  to  keep  them 
in  awe.^  Why  did  not  the  duke  of  York  fall  at  the 
fame  time  with  General  Don  ?  Why  were  all  our 
forces  fent  to  one  place,  and  43,000  men  cooped  up  in 
a  narrow  peninfula  where  but  few  could  a61;  at  a  time  ? 
It  was  ftrange  that  minifters,  who  were  fo  fond  of  making 
dlverfions,  did  not  think  of  making  a  diverfion  in  fome 
other  quarter.  This  w^as  a  point  which  only  military 
men  could  determine  j  and  the  houfe  was  bound  to  ex¬ 
amine  officers,  that  the  truth  might  be  known,  whether 
his  royal  highnefs  concluded  the  capitulation  from 
inft ructions,  or  from  his  own  judgment ;  he  ftiould  (in 


his  opinion)  have  demanded  an  inquiry  5  and  this  was  Britain, 
the  only  way  the  difgrace  could  be  transferred  from 
himfelf  and  the  gallant  officers  who  ferved  under  him. 

He  had  no  reafon  to  apologize  for  the  liberties  he  ufed 
with  the  name  of  his  royal  highnefs,  although  he  might 
one  day  become  his  fovereign  5  for  he  would  not  think 
the  worfe  of  that  Englilhman  who  was  moft  folicitous 
for  the  honours  of  the  Britilh  army.  We  gave  up  8000 
feamen,  who  it  feems  were  mere  lumber :  had  his 
royal  highnefs  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  he  would  not 
have  hefitated  in  complying  with  this  requifitidn  of 
General  Brune,  but  inftantly  have  made  the  furrender 
of  the  prifoners.  The  capitulation  had  infixed  an  in¬ 
delible  blot  on  the  national  chara61er  :  A  king’s  fon, 
commanding  40,000  men,  capitulated  to  a  French  ge¬ 
neral  who  had  only  35,000. 

Mr  Addington  obferved,  that  having  maturely 
and  difpalTionately  confidcred  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
pofed  inquiry,  it  appeared  to  him  to  reft  upon  two 
grounds :  firft  the  propriety  of  judging  any  meafure  by 
its  event  j  and,  fecondly,  that  in  confequence  of  a 
failure,  there  ftiould  be  a  neceffity  for  inveftigation. 

It  ought  to  be  recollefted,  that  the  worft  concerted 
plans  had  often  produced  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs, 
and  the  beft  terminated  in  difafter.  No  human  being 
could  command  fuccefs,  and  no  exifting  government 
controul  the  elements.  Fie  concluded  with  an  eulogy 
on  the  Iklll  of  our  generals,  and  the  intrepidity  of  our 
army.  The  propofed  inquiry  was  reje(ff;ed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  2 1 6  againft  45.  1083 

The  fupplies  during  the  prefent  year  were  eftiraated  ft^^venuc. 
at  39  millions  and  a  half,  to  w^hich  a  million  and  a 
half  was  afterwards  added  :  loans  were  negotiated  to 
the  amount  of  20  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  income 
tax  was  mortgaged  to  a  confiderable  amount.  1084 

During  the  prefent  year  the  war  was  extremely  Treaty  of 
eventful.  The  army  which  Bonaparte  had  left  inHArifli. 
Egypt  under  General  Kleber  could  not  fail  to  be  dif- 
gufted  by  the  defertion  of  the  firft  leader  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Accordingly  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
by  Kleber  with  the  Turkifh  grand  vizier,  and  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  ;  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the  French 
agreed  to  abandon  the  whole  of  Egypt,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  return  unmolefted  to  France. 

The  agreement  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  January, 
and  the  return  home  of  this  difeontented  army  might 
have  proved  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  newly  efta- 
blifhed  powder  of  the  firft  conful :  but  here  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte  interpofed.  The  Britilh  government, 
fufpeifting  that  fome  propofals  of  this  kind  might  be 
made,  fent  fecret  orders  to  Vice-admiral  Lord  Keith  not 
to  confent  to  any  propofals  which  might  leave  fuch  an 
army  at  liberty  to  adl  in  Europe,  or  which  ftiould  not 
include  the  furrender  of  all  the  ftiips  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  The  confequence  was,  that  Lord  Keith 
refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaty  called  the  treaty  of  EJ 
Arijh^  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  Turkifti  grand 
vizier  had  concluded,  and  detained  as  prifoners  General 
Deflaix,  and  a  number  of  troops  that  had  been  fent 
from  Egypt.  The  French  general,  Kleber,  immedi¬ 
ately  intimated  to  the  Turks  a  determination  to  re¬ 
fume  hoftilities.  He  attacked  and  totally  routed  their 
army,  confifting  of  40,000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grand  Cairo  :  multitudes  periftied  in  the  defert  and 
by  daughter,  and  the  French  remained  mafters  of  the 
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Britain  to  permit  General  DelTaix  and  his  troops  along 
with  him  to  land  in  France,  and  to  fulfil  every  part  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  treaty  j  but  the  (late  of  affairs  had 
altered,  Kleber  had  been  afTaflinated,  and  his  fuccefTor, 
Menou,  refufed  to  evacuate  Egypt  j  in  confequcnce  of 
which  it  became  neceflary  at  a  future  period  to  fend 
an  army  from  Britain,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that 
country. 

The  Auftrlan  armies  in  Germany  were  commanded 
by  General  Kray,  and  in  Italy  by  General  Melas.  The 
campaign  w^as  conduced  on  the  part  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  with  great  ability  and  decifion.  It  was 
publicly  announced  in  all  the  French  newfpapers,  that 
the  armies  Tvere  to  be  reinforced  as  powerfully  as  pof- 
fible,  and  that  an  army  of  referve  was  to  be  formed  in 
a  centrical  portion  between  Germany  and  Italy,  from 
which  the  armies  might  be  fupplied  with  frefli  troops 
according  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Dijon  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  flation  of  this  army  of  referve,  and  that 
it  already  amounted  to  50,000  men.  Nobody  fuf- 
peifled  that  any  important  plan  of  operations  or  mili¬ 
tary  flratagem  was  concealed  by  the  affefted  notoriety 
of  this  arrangement.  Accordingly  the  Auflrians 
commenced  the  campaign  by  an  attack  upon  Maffena 
in  the  Genoefe  territory.  After  a  fuccefTion  of  obfti- 
nate  battles  the  French  were  driven  into  Genoa,  where 
they  fuflained  a  fiege,  till  they  were  compelled  to  fur- 
render  on  account  of  the  want  of  provifions.  While 
Melas  befieged  Genoa,  and  even  pufhed  forward  his 
parties  through  Nice  into  the  ancient  French  territory, 
Bonaparte  in  perfon  fuddenly  joined  at  Dijon  an  im- 
menfe  army,  to  the  alTembling  of  which,  as  already 
remarked,  Europe  at  large  had  paid  little  attention,  on 
account  of  the  appellation  which  it  had  received  of  an 
army  of  referve.  He  immediately  advanced  acrofs 
the  Alps  over  the  mountain  of  St  Bernard  5  and,  as  it 
had  been  accounted  impradicable  to  tranfport  an  army 
over  the  rugged  mountains  and  precipices  which  on 
that  quarter  form  the  barrier  of  Italy,  he  defeended  in¬ 
to  the  Mllanefe  with  little  oppofition.  At  the  fame 
time  powerful  reinforcements  joined  him  from  Swit¬ 
zerland,  of  which  the  French  troops  continued  to 
hold  poffeflion.  Bonaparte  thus  placed  himfelf  in 
the  rear  of  the  Auftrian  general,  and  hazarded  him¬ 
felf  and  his  army  upon  the  fortune  of  a  fingle  battle. 
He  was  attacked  on  the  plain  of  Marengo  near  Alef- 
fandria  j  and,  as  the  Auftrlans  were  greatly  fuperior  in 
cavalry  and  artillery,  they  were  vi^lorious  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day.  The  French  wings  were  turn¬ 
ed,  the  centre  divifion  broken,  and  fcarcely  6000  of 
them  flood  firm  at  any  one  point,  when  General  Def- 
faix,  towards  the  evening,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement 
of  6000  cavalry.  By  this  time  Bonaparte  was  perfon- 
ally  engaged,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  killed  or  taken  : 
but  peffalx,  by  facrificing  himfelf  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  cavalry,  broke  the  Auftrlan  line,  and  retrieved 
the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  the  French  army  once  more 
rallied!  and  the  Auflrians  relinquifhed  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  On  the  following  day  Melas  propofed  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  and,  as  the  price  of  an  unmolefted  palTage  to  th6 
interior  territory  of  Auftrla,  agreed  to  abandon  all 
Piedmont,  thus  furrendering  in  an  inflant  twelve  of  the 
flrongeflfortreffes  in  Europe. 
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On  the  fide  of  Germany,  the  French  under  Moreau  Biitain.' 

exerted  equal  dexterity.  They  paffed  the  Rhine  with  ' - v — 

foine  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafhurg,  where 
they  were  oppofed  by  the  Auflrians :  but  this  was  only 
a  feigned  attack.^  They  fpeedily  retreated,  and  the 
main  body  of  their  army  at  the  fame  inflant  defeended 
from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  croffed  the 
Rhine  in  the  rear  of  the  Auflrian  army  near  SchaufF- 
haufen.  After  a  defperate  engagement,  the  Auflrians 
\vere  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men,  of  whom 
4000  were  made  prifoners.  As  the  mode  of  attack 
had  been  unforefeen,  and  w^as  confequently  unprovided 
for,  the  lofs  of  magazines  and  baggage  was  Immenfe. 

In  another,  and  harder  fought  battle,  at  Mofkirch,  the 
Auflrians  lofl  upwards  of  8000  men.  O^her  battles 
with  a  fimilar  Ill'ue  were  fought  at  Biberach,  Augfburg, 
and  Hochflet  j  the  rcfult  of  which  was,  that  the  Au¬ 
flrians  were  under  the  neceflity  of  crofTing  the  Da¬ 
nube,  leaving  the  French  mailers  of  the  eledlorate  of  10S7 
Bavaria,  and  enabled  to  invefl  Ulm.  A  general  Continental 
fufpenfion  of  hoflillties  was  immediately  agreed  to, 
which  both  parties  retained  polTeflion  of  their  prefent 
portions.  A  negotiation  for  peace  w^as  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Auflrians,  which  produced  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  5 
but  as  the  French  demanded  a  naval  armiflice,  which 
could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  enable  them  to 
accumulate  naval  flores,  the  negotiation  was  dropt. 

After  confiderable  delays,  during  which  the  Auflrian 
minifler  at  Paris  concluded  a  treaty,  which  his  court 
afterwards  difowned  j  preparations  were  made  for 
opening  the  campaign  anew.  But  the  French  confent- 
cd  to  renew  the  armiflice  with  the  Auflrians,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  delivery  of  the  important  fortrelTes  of  Ulm,  In- 
goldfladt,  and  Phillipfburg.  Thefe  armiflices  and 
unfuccefsful  negotiations  w’ere  of  great  fervice  to  the 
French.  The  confent  to  a  truce  in  the  midfl  of  an 
unexampled  career  of  viftory,  gave  an  appearance  of 
moderation  to  the  new  confular  government  ^  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  to  which  the  Auflrian  go¬ 
vernment  afterwards  refufed  to  adhere,  induced  neutral 
nations  to  confider  Bonaparte  as  extremely  anxious  for 
the  attainment  of  peace.  Hence  the  wonderful  fuc- 
cefs  which  attended  his  arms,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign,  was  fo  far  from  roufing  the  jealoufy  of 
the  other  flates  of  Europe,  that  he  was  confidered  as 
a  w^ell-meaning  and  by  no  means  dangerous  neighbour, 
and  that  the  Auflrians  had  impofed  upon  his  credulity! 

The  northern  nations  eagerly  courted  his  alliance  : 
the  emperor  Paul  of  RufTia,  led  by  the  natural  inflabi- 
lity  of  his  temper,  and  his  admiration  of  military  fuc- 
cefs,  entered  into  a  clofe  alliance  W’^ith  Bonaparte,  and 
feizedthe  Britifli  veffels  in  his  ports  j  while  the  Danes 
Swedes,  and  Pruffians,  began  to  form  a  confederacy  fo! 
the  purpofe  of  enabling  each  other  to  evade  the  right 
claimed  in  war  by  maritime  flates,  of  preventing  their 
enemy  from  being  fupplied  with  naval  flores  by  means 
of  neutral  yeffels.  The  prefent  wreaknefs  of  the 
Irench  at  fea  rendered  fuch  a  combination  diredly 
hofhle  to  Great  Britain,  and  favourable  to  them. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Great  Britain  was  greatly  dl- Sca'rcYt!  m 
flrelTed  at  ^  home  by  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  ;  riots  Britainf 
brol^e  out  in  London  and  fome  provincial  towns.  On 
this,  account  parliament  affembled  on  the  iith  of  No- 
4  S  2  vember, 
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Britain,  vember,  and  the  principal  difcuflioiis  which  occurred 
it  related  to  the  fevere  dearth  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  involved  in  very 
great  difficulties  the  middle  and  lower  clalTes  of  focie- 
ty.  The  members  of  oppofition  aflerted,  that  the  war 
and  the  fcarcity  were  clofely  conne61ed  j  whereas  Mr 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  contended,  that  a  more  obvious 
caufe  might  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  crops,  in  confequence  of  cold  rainy  fcaioiis. 
A  royal  proclamation  was  iifued  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  which  exhorted  all  maifers  of  families  to 
reduce  the  confumption  of  bread  by  at  leaf!  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  con  fumed  in  ordinary  times  j  and 
in  no  cafe  to  fuffer  the  fame  to  exceed  one  quartern 
loaf  for  each  perfon  in  each  \veek  ,  to  abfiain  from 
the  ufe  of  flour  in  paftry  j  and  reflrid  the  confump¬ 
tion  of  oats  and  other  grain  by  horfes,  A61s  of  par¬ 
liament  were  at  the  fame  time  pafled,  prohibiting  the 
exportation,  and  offering  bounties  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion,  of  grain.  After  all,  it  w^as  thought  by  many, 
that  thcfe  meafurcs  operated  doubtfully.  By  increafing 
the  alarm  of  fcarcity  to  the  highefl;  poflible  pitch,  they 
induced  wealthy  perfons  to  buy  up  grain,  and  to  with¬ 
hold  it  from  the  markets,  unlefs  tempted  by  very  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  of 
provifions  was  unneceffary,  when  a  better  price  could 
be  obtained  in  Britain  than  anywhere  elfe  ;  and  the 
fame  high  prices  afforded  a  fufficient  bounty  for  im¬ 
portation,  though  perhaps,  as  an  exception  to  this  laft 
rule,  it  w'as  ncceffary  to  offer  a  bounty  for  grain  im¬ 
ported  from  America,  or  other  diflant  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  afford  the  merchant  a  certainty  of  profit  not- 
withffanding  a  change  of  price  before  the  arrival  of 
his  grain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fucceeding  year  go¬ 
vernment  impofed  an  embargo  on  all  Ruffian,  Danifh, 
cm  powers.  Swedifli  fliips  in  Britiffi  ports,  fo  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  now  at  war  with  the  greateft  part  of  Europe. 
Our  ally,  Auftria,  ventured  indeed  to  renew  the  w^ar  j 
but  the  French  general,  Moreau,  fpeedlly  gained  a 
lignal  vi<Elory  at  Hohenlinden,  and  drove  back  the 
Auftrian  army  upon  their  capital,  wffiile  at  the  fame 
time  great  defeats  w’ere  fuftained  by  them  in  Italy  and 
Franconia.  From  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs  the 
Auftrians  were  thus  fuddenly  compelled  to  fue  for 
peace,  wffiich  w'as  concluded  at  Luneville.  The  Ne¬ 
therlands  and  the  Milanefe  were  refigned.  The  em¬ 
peror  confented,  that  France  fliould  extend  its  limits 
to  the  Rhine  *,  that  Tufeany  flaould  be  relinquiflied  by 
the  grand  duke  }  but  that  he  fliould  receive  an  Indem¬ 
nification  in  Germany:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
city  of  Venice  and  a  portion  of  its  ancient  territory 
\vere  relinquiflied  to  Auftria.  The  German  princes 
who  fuffered  by  the  treaty,  were  to  receive  an  indem¬ 
nification  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates  of  the  empire  ; 
thereby  weakening  ftill  farther  the  influence  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  which  had  alw  ays  been  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  intereft  in  Germany.  This  treaty  left 
the  French  mafters  of  Europe  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Adige. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  i8ot  w^as  marked 
in  Great  Britain  by  a  moft  important  event,  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration.  When  this  event 
was  announced  to  the  public^  it  created  no  fmall  degree 
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of  aftonifliment  in  the  minds  of  men.  Since  Mr  Pitt  Britain, 
had  come  into  office,  a  new  generation  had  fprung  up, ' 
and  a  fucceffion  of  the  moft  extraordinary  public  tfanf- 
a6tions  had  occurred,  araidft  all  which,  he  and  his  kinf- 
man  Lord  Grenville,  and  his  friend  Mr  Dundas,  had 
remained  firmly  eftabliflied  in  power.  The  authority 
and  Influence  of  thefe  men  had  in  fome  meafure  inter¬ 
woven  itfelf,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  people,  with  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  Britifli  conftitution.  They  were 
furrounded  by  an  immenfe  train  of  powrerful  dependents 
and  adherents,  raifed  by  their  patronage  j  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  Mr  Pitt  himfelf  retained  iuch  a  degree  of 
popularity,  that  his  difmiffion  appeared  a  very  bold 
meafure  in  the  prefeht  difficult  ftate  of  public  affairs. 

Theoftenfible  caufe  affigned  for  Mr  Pitt’s  difmiffion,  oftenlible 
obtained  little  credit.  He  was  reprefented,  as  having  caufe  of 
promifed  to  the  Iriffi  Catholics,  a  full  equalization 
their  privileges  with  thofe  of  their  fellow  fuhje61s,  on  ‘ 
condition  that  they  ffiould  acquiefee  in  the  treaty  of 
union  y  but  that  his  majefty  had  been  perfuaded  to  op- 
pofe  the  meafure,  as  contrary  to  his  own  coronation 
oath.  In  this  ftate  of  afihirs,  it  w^as  faid  that  the  mi¬ 
niftry  could  no  longer  honourably  remain  in  office. 

Concerning  the  true  caufe  of  this  change,  little  Is 
publicly  known.  It  does  not  feem  neceffary,  how  ever, 
to  fearch  for  a  fecret  hiftory  of  fuch  a  tranla(Etlon,  as  it 
may  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  from  thofe  principles 
which,  in  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  generally  re¬ 
gulate  the  conduct  of  men.  The  Influence  acquired 
by  Lord  North,  in  confequence  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed  during  the  expenfive  period  of  the  American 
w^ar,  enabled  him,  by  combining  with  others,  to  efta- 
bliflr  a  formidable  intereft  in  the  legiflature.  But  the 
power  enjoyed  by  Lord  North  was  trifling  when  com¬ 
pared  wfith  that  wffiich  Mr  Pitt  and  his  friends  poffeffed. 

The  war  which  Mr  Pitt  had  conduced,  had  been  ex¬ 
penfive  in  a  degree  altogether  unexampled  in  preced¬ 
ing  times.  The  circumftances  under  which  it  was  com¬ 
menced  had  united,  as  a  party  under  him,  almoft  all 
the  perfons  of  property  in  the  kingdom.  During  his 
long  adminiftration,  alfo,  the  crown  poffefled,  in  a  more 
dlre£l  manner  than  formerly,  the  increafing  patronage 
of  India.  In  every  refpe£l,  therefore,  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  adminiftration  muft  have  been  regarded,  as 
having  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  and  influence, 
which  might  not  eafily  be  ffiaken;  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  might  prove  inconvenient,  when  held  by  any  com¬ 
bination  of  fubje(Els  in  a  free  country.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  it  w^as  natural  for  an  experienced  prince  ta 
wiffi  for  a  change.  Mr  Pitt  had  been  originally  re¬ 
ceived  into  office,  as  the  agent  of  the  crown  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  to  fupportthe  royal  prerogative 
there,  agaiiift  a  combination  of  powerful  and  accom- 
pllffied  men.  He  had  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
was  confidered  as  the  man  beft  qualified  to  condinff  the 
dangerous  war  of  the  French  revolution.  He  muft 
have  felt  the  important  rank  wffiich  he  held  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  efllmation  *,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  in  his 
difpute  with  Mr  Tierney,  he  treated  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  with  little  deference,  fo  in  the  cabinet  he  may 
have  prefumed  upon  the  indifpenfable  importance  of  his 
owm  fervices  5  and  accounting  himfelf  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire,  he  may  have 
affumed  a  confiderable  degree  of  independence.  Such 
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Britain.  ^  feiitiment  might  at  leait  be  readily  imputed  to  the 
minifter  and  his  friends )  and  the  refult  of  It  would  be, 
that  the  period  when  they  would  no  longer  be  wanted, 
would  begin  to  be  expefted  with  Tome  eagernefs.  I'his 
period  occurred  as  foon  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  French 
arms  became  fuch,  that  it  was  no  longer  polTible  to 
overturn  their  new  government  by  war.  Accordingly 
there  appears  reafon  to  fuppol'e,  that,  on  difmlfling  this 
adminiftration,  a  refolution  w^as  at  the  fame  time  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the.  Britifh  court,  ferioufly  and  earnelHy  to  en- 
deavour  to  obtain  peace  upon  any  tolerable  terms. 
Remarks  With  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  this  adminiflra- 
on  Mv  Pitt’s  tion,  it  muft  be  left  to  remoter  times,  to  form  a  correal 
admmillra- probably  dill  too  much  involved 
tion.  paflions  and  prejudices  occalioned  by  late  occur¬ 

rences,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  them  with  fufficient 
candour  and  intelligence.  Mr  Pitt  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  copious  and  fplendid  eloquence  which 
he  at  all  times  difplayed  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  and 
certainly,  no  man  ever  poflefled  fo  completely  the  art 
of  managing  the  people  of  England,  and  of  retaining 
their  affe6lions  in  an  aftonifhing  degree,  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  continued  to  poffefs  the  confidence  of  his 
fovereign.  When  it  is  confidered  that  he  obtained  the 
government  of  the  Britifli  empire  when  a  very  young 
man,  the  prudence  of  his  condu61,  as  well  as  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  many  of  his  plans,  entitle  him  to  a  great 
fliare  of  eftimation.  His  finking  fund,  though  not  con¬ 
trived  by  himfelf,  was  a  great  and  important  meafure, 
which  he  brought  forward  with  ability,  and  carried  In¬ 
to  eiFe6l  with  a  degree  of  perfeverance,  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  rendered  it  one  of  the  firmeft  pillars  of  that 
great  political  experiment,  the  funding  fyftem.  His 
commercial  treaty  with  France  was  a  meafure  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  foundeft  wifdom.  Had  it  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  force  during  a  few  years  longer, 
it  w'ould  in  all  probability  have  connected  fo  clofely, 
by  the  ties  of  reciprocal  interell,  the  Britifiiand  French 
nations,  that  it  would  even  have  prevented  the  fanguin- 
ary  contefi  by  which  it  was  dilVolved. 

The  mofi;  ambiguous  circumftances  in  Mr  Pitt’s  pub¬ 
lic  conduff,  were  thofe  which  related  to  parliament¬ 
ary  reform,  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Plaftings,  and  to  the 
{lave  trade,  in  which  he  adopted  the  popular  fide  in 
the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  w^hile  the  court 
was  confidered  as  hoflile  to  his  avowed  fentiments,  and 
thefc  fentiments  w’ere  never  fuccefsful,  Thofe  w'ho 
admire  the  dexterous  and  ikilful  management  of  the 
humours  and  falhions  of  men,  and  thofe  who  admire 
difinterefted  magnanimity  of  condinfl,  will  perhaps 
judge  differently  upon  thefe  points.  To  perfons  of  can¬ 
dour,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  paffion  of 
ambition  was  foflered  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  in 
the  mind  of  this  minifter,  that  It  is  the  moft  pow^erful 
of  all  human  paffions,  and  has  been  confidered  as  af¬ 
fording  an  excufe  for  many  efforts  towards  its  gratifi¬ 
cation. 

The  moft  difficult  queftlon,  with  regard  to, the  merits 
of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  relates  undoubtedly  to  the 
w’ar  with  France.  Though,  by  the  forms  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  conftitution,  Mr  Pitt  was  refponfible  for  engaging 
in  this  w*ar,  and  for  continuing  in  it ;  yet,  as  he  was  not 
adually  the  head  of  the  ftate,  It  is  poffible  that  the 
interference  of  Britain  in  It  might  not  originate  with 
him,  and  that  he  had  only  the  dternative  of  engaging 


in  the  war,  or  of  rclinquiftilng  his  potver.  If  the  w^ar  Fdtaii-- 
is  to  be  confidered  as  advifed  and  condu6lcd  by  him, 
he  will  be  refponfible  for  the  greateft  misfortune  which 
during  feveral  centuries  Europe  has  encountered,  that 
of  the  enormous  aggrandifement  of  France,  and  the 
fubjugation  of  the  weaker  ftates.  Had  Britain  origin¬ 
ally  ifood  aloof,  or  rather,  had  ftie  negotiated  in  favour 
of  the  independence  of  France,  brought  into  hazard 
as  it  w^as  by  the  combination  of  the  great  military 
powers  ;  France  would  have  continued  to  be  confined 
wdthlri  her  ancient  boundary.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland,  would  have  retained  their  independence  ;  and 
the  ftrength  of  Auftria  would  have  continued  unbroken. 

Or  had  Britain  withdrawn  her  force  with  the  earlieft 
opportunity,  and  avoided  urging  and  fubfidizing  the 
continental  powders,  till  they  were  fucceffively  vari- 
qullhed,  the  fame  refult  might  have  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  war  is  to  be  confidered  as 
undertaken  to  overturn  the  principles  of  the  French, 
it  was  undoubtedly  fuccefsful  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it 
compelled  them  to  abandon  thefe  principles,  and  to  * 
have  recourfe  to  a  military  ufurpation  ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  to  Britain,  as  a  nation,  the  politic 
cal  principles  of  the  French  were  of  no  importance 
whatever ;  whereas,  their  permanent  aggrandifement 
may  bring  into  hazard  our  very  exiftence  as  a  peo¬ 
ple. 

Mr  Pitt  and  his  friends  called  forth  the  refources  of 
the  country  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  in  an  aftonlfti- 
ing  degree,  Immenfe  treafures  w^ere  lavlfticd  away- 
upon  it  in  fupporting  our  allies,  and  on  the  increafe  of 
our  navy.  By  this  laft  meafure,  if  the  French  acqui¬ 
red  the  continent  of  Europe,  Britain  might  be  faid  to 
have  acquired  all  the  reft  of  the  w’orld,  as  no  cominxi- 
nlcation  between  diftant  regions  could  exift  without 
her  permlffion.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  public  In  the  w^ar  wras  preferv- 
ed,  by  keeping  the  minds  of  men  in  a  ftate  of  conftant 
alarm,  from  the  fear  of  danger  to  the  conftitution,  in 
confequence  of  the  alleged  difaft*e£lion  of  a  body  of  the 
people.  In  this  manner,  a  conftant  fpirit.of  perfecu- 
tion  was  maintained  throughout  the  country,  which  > 
thus  feemed  to  be  ruled  rather  by-  a  jealous  fa61Ion  - 
than  by  a  legitimate  government.  The  concluding^ 
great  meafure  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  the  union 
wdth  Ireland,  is  entitled  to  much  praife, .  It  w^as  fug- 
gefted  by  the  courfe  of  events,  and  tended  to  remedy 
a  great  defed  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Biitifli  empire, , 
the  w^ant  of  confolidation  into  one  united  political 
body. 

Of  the  afibciateS'  of  Mr  Pitt,  his  relation  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  who  a61ed  as  minifter  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  w^as 
the  chief  in  England,  and  Mr  Dunda^  in  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  alfo  in  the  reft  of  the  empire..  This  laft 
gentleman  poffeffed  the  greateft  fliare  of  potver  ever  In- 
trufted  to  any  Scotfman  fince  the  union,  excepting  for 
a  ffiort  time  to  Lord  Bute.  During  a  confideiable 
length  of  time  he  appears  to  have  condu£led  almoft  the. 

W’hole  of  the  public  hufinefs  of  that  vaft  affemblage  of 
nations,  in  all  climates  of  the  globe,  which  conftitutes 
the  Britifh  empire.  Under  his  patronage,  and  that  of 
his  friend  Mr  Pitt,  a  numerous  train  of  dependents  rofe. 
to  the  poffeffion  of  opulence  ;  while  they  themfelves,, 
engroffed  by  other  purfuits,  were  underftood  to  have, 
made  only  a  very  trifling  provifion  for  their  future  dl- 
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^  Britain*  ftln^lion  or  independence,  upon  a  retreat  from  the  emo- 
luments  of  office. 

In  doing  juftice  to  the  merits  of  thefe  men,  the  next 
generation,  and  even  future  hiilorians,  ought  to  be  up¬ 
on  their  guard,  not  to  truft  raflily  to  the  unfavourable 
reprefentations  of  their  adions  and  intentions,  which 
will  be  extremely  apt  to  pafs  down  to  pofterity,  in  con- 
fequence  of  one  part  of  their  condudl.  During  the  laft 
ten  years  of  their  adminiftration,  they  gave  great  of¬ 
fence  to  men  of  letters,  at  leaft  at  a  diftance  from  the 
capital,  by  their  difregard  of  literary  talents  in  exer- 
cihng  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  by  placing  per- 
fons  of  little  reputation  or  ability  in  fituations  in  w’hich 
diflinguirtied  learning  and  liberal  accompliffiments  are 
expelled  to  be  found.  It  is  dangerous  to  offend  thofe 
who  poflefs  the  power  of  difpeiifing  renown,  or  of  fix¬ 
ing  permanent  reproach  upon  a  name  5  and  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  an  irritable  race,  are  extremely  apt  to  regard  their 
own  quarrel  as  that  of  mankind.  Any  errors  of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  which  were  committed  by  Mr  Pitt’s 
adminiftration,  in  their  nomination  to  offices,  may  in  a 
great  meafure  be  aferibed  to  the  tempeftuous  fpirit  of 
the  times,  which  compelled,  or  at  leaft  induced,  admi¬ 
niftration,  to  countenance  an  ardent  political  zeal,  and 
to  confider  fidelity  to  their  party  as  fuperior  to  every 
other  endowment.  It  was  only  when  a  man  of  talents 
accidentally  poflefled  this  merit,  that  he  could  expe6I 
to  meet  with  any  countenance,  or  that  the  fervants  of 
the  crown  did  not  otherwife  account  themfelves  at  li- 
berty  to  acknowledge  his  worth.  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Dundas  carried  into  retirement  fo  much  of  the  public 
regret,  that  confiderable  firms  of  money  were  contribu- 
iop4  ere6l  ftatues  to  their  memory. 

Royal  in-  At  the  time  when  the  change  of  miniftry  w^as  made, 
ffifpofition.  the  king  became  affe^fed  with  a  fevere  illnefs,  fuppofed 
to  refult  from  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  mind  which 
accompanied  that  important  meafure.  In  making 
choice  of  a  new  prime  minifler,  he  avoided  admitting 
into  power  the  fiarty  that  had  oppofed  the  war  j  and  fe- 
lefted  Mr  Addington,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  0- 
riginally  patronized  by  IVIr  Pitt,  and  who,  in  the  fta- 
tion  of  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  gained  the 
approbation  of  all  parties,  by  his  good  temper,  pru¬ 
dence,  induftry,  and  conciliating  manners.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  appears  to  have  obtained  from  his  predeceflbrs 
in  office  a  promife  of  fupport  in  parliament;  and  he 
was  induftrioufly  reprefented  throughout  the  country 
as  nothing  more  than  a  nominal  mlnifter,  holding  a 
temporal  fituatlon,  which,  with  the  firft  opportunity, 
he  was  to  rellnqulffi  in  favour  of  Mr  Pitt  and  his  friends. 
This  account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  derived  plaufibllity 
from  the  a6lual  fupport  in  the  parliamentary  debates 
which  the  new  minifter  received  from  thefe  gentlemen, 
and  from  the  influence  which  they  evidently  retained 
ill  the  nomination  to  all  inferior  offices,  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton’s  appointment  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  followed  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Eldon  to  the  office  of  lord  high  chancel¬ 
lor,  Lord  St  Vincent  to  that  of  firft  lord  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  Lord  Hawkefbury  as  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the 
foreign — Lord  Pelham  for  the  home  department,  and 
Colonel  Yorke  as  fecretary  at  war.  Lord  Eldon  was 
fucceeded  by  Sir  Michael  Pepper  Arden,  who  was 
created  Lord  Alvanley,  as  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
.pleas  j  and  Mr  Addington  by  Sir  John  Mitford,  as 
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fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Sir  William  Grant  Britain* 
was  made  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  Mr  Law  and  Mr  *  '  \r~~^ 
Percival  attorney  and  folicitor  general.  1095 

On  the  2(1  of  February,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  opened  ;  but,  as  the  king’s 
illnefs  immediately  fucceeded  that  event,  the  new  ad¬ 
miniftration  could  not  receive  formal  pofteffion  of  their 
offices  till  the  month  of  March,  and  during  that  time 
the  old  minifters  continued  to  hold  their  former  rank. 

At  the  opening  of  the  imperial  parliament,  as  it  was 
now  called,  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  exprefled  his 
majefty’s  great  fatisfa6lion  in  being  now  able  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  advice  of  the  united  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  memorable  era,  diftlnguifh- 
ed  by  a  meafure  calculated  to  confolidate  the  ftrength 
of  the  empire,  he  hoped  would  be  equally  marked  by 
that  energy  and  firmnefs  which  our  prefent  fituatioii 
fo  peculiarly  required.  The  court  of  Peterfburg  had 
treated  our  reprefentations  of  the  outrages  committed 
againft  our  ffiips  and  property,  and  againft  Engliflimen, 
with  the  utmoft  difrefpe6l  ;  Indeed  a£ls  of  injuftice  ancl 
violence  had  aggravated  the  firft  aggreffions. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  convention  had  been 
concluded  between  Peterfburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  renetv  their 
former  engagements,  for  eftabliftiing  a  new  code  of 
maritime  law,  inconfiftent  with  the  rights,  and  hoflilc  to 
the  interefts  of  this  country. 

The  earlieft  meafures  had  been  taken  to  repel  this 
confederacy,  and  to  fupport  thofe  principles  efiential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  ftrength  ;  in  wh*xh  firm 
determination  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  vigorous  af- 
fiftance  of  the  united  parliament. 

The  fpeech  concluded  with  recommending  an  inqui¬ 
ry  into  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  promlfes  of 
terminating  the  prefent  conteft  whenever  it  could  be 
done  confiftently  with  fecurity  and  honour. 

When  the  ufual  addrefs  was  moved,  fome  debate  Debate  oa 
occurred  in  both  houfes,  with  regard  to  the  prefent  the  addrefiu 
ftate  of  affairs,  more  particularly  as  connected  wdth  the 
combination  of  the  northern  powers  againft  Britain. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr  Grey  deplored  the  pro- 
fpe£l  of  a  war  with  all  Europe.  Rufiia,  he  faid,  had 
evidently  been  guilty  of  the  groffeft  violence  and  in¬ 
juftice  tow^ards  this  country,  in  the  confifeation  of  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  and  the  treatment  of  our 
failors  :  but  the  emperor  accufed  the  Brltiffi  govern¬ 
ment  of  violating  a  convention  by  which  he  was  to  re. 
ceive  the  Iftand  of  Malta,  as  the  reward  of  his  co-ope¬ 
ration  againft  France  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  affertion 
ought  to  be  inveftigated.  Concerning  the  northern 
confederacy,  Mr  Grey  remarked,  that  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded  were  of  no  recent  origin. 

The  king  of  Pruftia  in  1740,  difputed  the  pretenfions 
of  this  country,  and  contended  ftrenuoufly  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  free  veffels  make  free  goods.  In  1762,  the 
Dutch  refifted  the  claim  of  a  right  to  fearch  ffiips  un¬ 
der  convoy.  In  the  year  1780,  the  aflertion  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  ftates  affumed  a  greater  degree  of 
confiftency  and  concert ;  the  fubferibers,  that  is,  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  entered  into  the  armed  confederacy, 
officially  announced  its  principles,  and  claimed  the 
rights  enumerated  in  that  celebrated  document,  as  a- 
greeable  to  the  law  of  nations.  Hence,  Mr  Grey  con¬ 
tended,  that  to  avoid  encountering  the  inveterate  ani- 
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mofity  of  other  ftates,  the  fubje6l  ought  to  be  cautiouf- 
^  Jy  inveftigated,  and,  unlefs  it  appeared  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  our  fafety,  Britain  ought  from  prudence  to  re- 
linquifli  her  claim.  In  his  opinion,  France,  while  with¬ 
out  Teamen  or  Ikill,  would  derive  little  benefit  from  the 
importation  of  naval  ftores  in  neutral  velTels. 

Mr  Pitt,  who  Hill  a6led  as  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  alTerted,  that  with  every  one  of  the  three 
northern  powers,  independent  of  the  law  of  nations,  we 
had  on  our  fide  the  flridl  letter  of  engagements,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  us.  In  the  convention  fign- 
cd  between  Great  Britain  and  RufTia,  the  latter  bound 
herfelf  to  ufe  her  efforts  to  prevent  neutral  powers  from 
proteding  the  commerce  of  France  on  the  Teas,  or  in 
the  ports  of  France.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  ex- 
prelfed  their  readinefs  to  agree  on  that  very  point,  w’hich 
they  were  now  difpofed  to  contend.  We  did  not  in¬ 
deed  know  the  precife  terms  of  their  new  convention  j 
but  as  its  exlflence  and  general  objeft  were  acknow¬ 
ledged,  we  mull  necelfarily  a<5l  upon  the  fiippofition  of 
their  hoftility.  Mr  Pitt  alTerted  the  queflion  now  to 
be.  Ought  we  to  permit  the  navy  of  our  enemy  to  be 
fupplied  and  recruited  j  to  fuffer  blockaded  forts  to  be 
furniflied  with  w^arlike  ftores  and  provifionsj  and  per¬ 
mit  neutral  nations,  by  hoifling  a  flag  on  a  lifliing  boat, 
to  convey  the  treafures  of  America  to  the  harbours  of 
Spain,  and  the  naval  flores  of  the  Baltic  to  Bred  and 
Toulon  ?  If  the  commerce  of  France  had  not  been  de- 
ftroyed,  if  the  fraudulent  fyflem  of  neutrals  had  not 
been  prevented,  her  navy  would  have  been  now  in  a 
very  different  fituation. 

In  the  month  of  March,  a  debate  occurred  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recapitulation  which  it  produced  of  Tome 
1097  important  circumftances  connefled  with  the  Hate  of 
Motion  on  the  nation,  and  the  hiflory  of  the  war.  Mr  Grey  mo- 
^he  naUon^ an  inquiry  into  the  Hate  of  the  nation.  He 
faid,  that  we  were  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  a  war 
with  France,  and  threatened  with  a  war  againft  all  the 
maritime  Hates  of  Europe,  if  not  aflually  involved  in 
it  j  we  had  added  270,000,000!.  to  the  capital  of  our 
national  debt,  and  above  17,000,000!.  to  our  annual 
taxes  •y  we  found  ourfelves  oppofed  to  France,  which 
was  now  extended  in  territory  beyond  the  hopes  of 
her  moH  fanguine  friends,  Increafed  in  population, 
and  fupported  by  all  the  Hates  of  the  north.  We 
were  oppofed  to  her  with  diminifhed  means,  exhauHed 
Hrength,  and  Hript  of  every  ally.  Was  it  not  then 
incumbent  on  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  to 
enter  Into  a  ferlous  inquiry  into  the  means  moH  likely 
to  reHore  to  us  fecurity  and  happinefs.  Mr  Grey  re- 
prefented  the  conqiieHs  we  had  made  during  the  war,  as 
not  compenfating  our  difaHers,  or  the  acquifitions  made 
by  France.  Her  frontier  now  reached  to  the  Rhine, 
to  the  Alps,  and  to  the  ocean.  All  thefe  polfeflions 
we  had  confented  to  abandon  as  the  price  of  peace  j 
for  peace,  which  our  minlHers  might  have  made  with 
France  confined  within  her  ancient  limits,  while  our 
own  country  was  profperous  and  happy.  Thus  all  our 
Ioffes  were  irretrievable,  and  our  triumphs  empty. 

It  had  been  faid  with  truth,  that  there  was  no  Ihore, 
from  the  I'exel  to  the  Adriatic,  which  had  not  wltnef- 
fed  the  defeat  of  our  forces,  and  the  difgrace  of  our 
arms.  The  unfortunate  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  the 
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fhameful  retreat  through  Holland,  the  evacuation  of  Britain. 
Toulon,  the  abandonment  of  Corfica,  and  the  expedi-  v”- 
tion  to  Quiberon,  all  were  fatal  proofs  of  ill-concerted 
fchemes.  Mr  Grey  adverted  to  the  late  expedition 
againH  Holland  as  more  difgraceful  than  the  reH,  be- 
caufe  It  terminated  in  a  capitulation  to  an  inferior 
force.  He  alTerted,  that  admIniHration  had  aded 
with  fuch  imprudence,  that  our  whole  allies  were  con- 
verted  into  enemies.  The  Swedes  and  other  neutral 
nations  had  complained,  that  their  trade  was  molelled, 
their  fliips  detained,  and  juHice  refufed  them  in  our 
courts,  or  fo  long  delayed  that  it  was  ufelefs.  Thefe 
he  confidered  as  points  which  undoubtedly  deferved  in- 
veHigation  j  nor  did  the  internal  Hate  of  the  country 
lefs  require  confideration.  The  Turn  already  mention¬ 
ed  of  270,000,0001.  had  been  added  to  the  national 
debt,  exclufive  of  imperial  and  other  loans,  and  the  re- 
dudion  by  the  finking  fund  5  and  yet  we  were  alfured 
by  the  ex-minillers  that  they  left  the  country  in  a 
flourilhing  condition.  And  did  not  every  EngliHiman, 
from  diminiflied  comfort,  or  from  pofitive  diHrefs,  feci 
this  declaration  to  be  an  iiifult  >  Afk  the  ruined  ma- 
nufadurers  of  YorkHiIre,  MancheHer,  and  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  afk  the  Harving  inhabitants  of  London  and 
WeHminHer.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkfliire,  formerly 
the  moH  opulent,  the  poor  rates  had  increafed  from 
522I.  to  6000I.  a-year,  though  the  whole  rack  rent 
of  the  parifii  did  not  exceed  5600I.  In  Birmingham 
there  were  near  11,000  who  received  parochial  relief, 
where  the  number  of  inhabitants  Is  80,000,  and  this  of  a 
town  accounted  one  of  the  moH  dourifliing  In  England. 

The  fituation  of  the  fiHer  kingdom  was  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  Since  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilllam,  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  the  feene  of  tranfadlons  fhocking  to 
humanity.  Was  it  now  tranquil  ?  A  few  days  ago  a 
bill  paffed  the  houfe,  which,  w^e  w^ere  told,  was  necef- 
fary  for  its  fafety  5  though  rebellion  had  been  cruHied 
in  the  field.  It  was  faid  to  lurk  in  fecrecy  j  the  mafs  of 
population  w’as  difaffeded  ^  and  nothing  prevented  the 
feparation  of  Ireland  from  us  but  the  inability  of  France 
to  fend  a  force  to  affiH  the  rebels.  Whatever  any 
one  might  affert,  he  could  not  perfuade  himfelf,  that 
there  was  any  Innate  depravity  in  the  Irifh  nation. 

He  muH  believe,  that,  if  they  were  well  governed,  they 
would  be  fober,  indullrious,  and  Orderly.  Hence  Mr 
Grey  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  prefent  Hate  of 
affairs,  and  demanded  the  fupport  of  the  new  admIni¬ 
Hration,  as  a  teHImony  of  their  difapprobatlon  of  the 
meafurcs  of  their  predeceffors. 

Mr  Dundas  defended  the  management  of  the  war.  Mr  Dun- 
The  principle  w^hich  he  laid  down,  as  one  which  never 
ought  to  be  departed  from,  w’as  that  war  ought  to  be^y^°r“t 
dlredled  to  the  deHruflion  of  the  commerce  and  co-war, ^ 
lonial  pofTeffions  of  the  enemy ;  in  this  he  included 
their  maritime  power,  w^hlch  muH  entirely  depend  up¬ 
on  their  commerce.  But  this  was  not  the  only  rea- 
fon  :  it  was  hardly  poffible  for  England  to  be  long  af 
war  wnth  France,  without  being  involved  in  difputes 
on  the  continent,  which  might  dep;-ive  us  of  many  of 
the  markets  which  w'e  had  for  our  goods,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  peculiarly  our  IntereH  to  gain  thefe  colo¬ 
nies,  that  they  might  remain  open  for  our  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  order  then  to  judge  how  far  this  w^ar,  con- 
du<5led  on  this  principle,  had  bepn  difaHrous  and  dif¬ 
graceful;, 
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graceful,  he  would  flate  Its  progrefs  and  fuccefs.  Hof- 
tilltles  commenced  againft  France,  In  February  1793  > 
in  that  year  Tobago,  St  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Pondicher- 
jy^  part  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  fleet  at  Toulon, 
were  taken,  befides  the  poffefTions  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  fifbery.  In  the  year  1794,  we  took  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  St  Lucia,  the  Saints,  Corfica,  and  Ma- 
•riagalante^  in  1795,  Trlncomale,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hopej  in  1796,  Amboyna,  Berblce,  and  De- 
merara  ;  in  1797,  Trinidad,  with  four  fliips  of  the 
line  either  taken  or  deftroyed  *,  in  I79^>  Minorca  j 
in  1799,  Surinam  ;  in  1800,  Goree,  Malta,  and  Cu- 
ra^oa.  Such  had  been  our  fucceffes.  Mr  Dundas  de¬ 
fended  the  expedition  againft  Holland,  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  formerly  *,  obferving  that  an  expedition 
could  not  be  regarded  as  completely  unfuccefsful, 
which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  ten  fall  of  the  line, 
and  thirteen  frigates,  which  would  otherw'^ays  have 
been  now'  employed  in  augmenting  the  force  of  the 
northern  confederacy. 

Concerning  the  navy,  Mr  Dundas  ftated,  that  with-* 
out  enumerating  its  triumphs,  he  would  briefly  men¬ 
tion,  that  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  w'ar, 
we  had  taken  or  deftroyed  80  fall  of  the  line  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy,  181  frigates,  224  fmaller  fliips  of 
w^ari  743  French  privateers,  15  Dutch,  and  ']6  Span- 
ifli  fliips.  The  Ioffes  we  had  fuftalned  w'ere,  three  fail 
of  the  line,  one  of  which  w'e  had  retaken  ;  one  fifty 
gun  flilp,  which  alfo  we  got  again ;  and  of  the  frigates 
captured  by  the  enemy,  only  the  Ambufeade  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  poffeffion.  One  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  colonial  poffeflTions  of  the  enemy, 
was  the  procuring  markets  for  our  manufactures.  In  the 
♦year  1793,  the  manufactures  fent  from  this  country  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  amounted  to  above  i,8oo,oool.fterllng. 
Before  the  war,  our  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  did 
not  exceed  one  million,  and  in  the  laft  year  exceeded 
J  ,600,000,  a  proof  that  W’e  had  not  loft  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  that  his  principle  had  been  found  po¬ 
licy,  to  deftroy  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  a^d  di- 
reft  all  our  forces  to  this  end,  excepting  fuch  a  part 
of  them  as  might  be  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  Great 
Jlrltaln  and  Ireland*,  and  when  400,000  men  were 
applied  to  this  purpofe,  which  is  aCIually  the  cafe, 
he  left  it  to  the  houfe  to  judge,  w'hether  minifters 
had  paid  fufRcient  attention  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Dundas  remarked,  that  the  failure  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  was  now  confidered  as  a'  declfive  proof  of  mlf- 
conduCl  in  minifters  j  but  in  that  glorious  feven  years 
war,  which  was  in  every  body’s  recolleClIon,  there 
were  expeditions  attempted  which  completely  failed, 
though  the  failure  was  not  confidered  as  a  proof  of 
incapacity  or  negleCl  in  Lord  Chatham.  The  con- 
quefts  which  w'e  then  made,  w^ere  Senegal,  Louifburg, 
St  Lucia,  Duquefne,  Guadaloupe,  Martiiiique,  the 
Havannah,  Montreal,  Pondicherry,  Grenada,  Belleifle, 
befides  deftroylng  the  fortifications  of  Cherbourg  j  we 
took  or  deftroyed  32  fail  of  the  line,  and  58  frigates, 
befides  a  proportionable  number  of  fmaller  veffels.  We 
w'ere  now  in  poffeffion  of  every  place  taken  in  that 
war,  excepting  Guadaloupe,  the  Havannah,  and  Belle¬ 
ifle  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  had  gained  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Demerara,  Berblce,  and  all  the 
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Dutch  poffeftions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  added 
to  Minorca,  and  Malta.  We  had  alfo  deftroyed  the 
confederacy  formed  againft  us  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
acquired  a  great  Increafe  of  powder  and  territory  there. 

Lord  Temple  expreffed  concern  at  being  obliged,  by 
a  fenfe  of  duty,  to  differ  from  thofc  with  whom  he  had 
uniformly  a6led  fince  he  had  entered  Into  parliament. 
He  profeffed  the  greateft  refpeft  for  the  new*  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer  j  but  he  acknowledged,  he  much 
wiflied  this  gentleman  had  ftlll  continued  to  fill  the 
the  chair  of  the  houfe,  w'hlch  he  had  done  fo  long 
w/lth  honour  to  himfelf  and  to  his  country.  But  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him,  to  fupport  the  prefent  motion,  be- 
caufe  he  conceived  us  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  dlfticulty  and 
danger.  To  fuch  an  objedl,  it  was  worthy  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  houfe,  to  devote  the  moft  ferlous  attention  ; 
and  it  was  called  upon  in  duty  to  inveftigate  it.  The 
king,  in  the  exercife  of  his  undoubted  prerogative,  had 
appointed  a  new  admlnlftratlon,  to  dire£l  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  in  this  Important  jun61ure ,  he  meant  not 
to  fpeak  hardily  of  it,  though  it  appeared  a  thing 
made  up  of  flireds  and  patches,  of  men  unknown  and 
inexperienced,  in  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence, 
becaufe  he  had  had  no  trial  y  w’ho,  whatever  might  be 
their  talents,  whatever  their  capacity  for  governing  a 
great  nation,  had  not  hitherto  been  in  circumftanccs 
to  evince  them  :  and  this  was  not  a  moment  to  make 
experiments.  But  to  return  to  the  motion  *,  that  fuf- 
plclon  was  a  fufliclent  ground  for  inquiry,  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  an  excellent  principle  for  a  Britifli  houfe  of 
commons  to  aft  upon. 

Mr  Pitt,  after  exprefting  his  refpeft  for  the  new  ad- 
miniftration,  obferved,  that  no  point  had  been  more 
dlfputed  than  that  of  confidence  In  minifters.  By  fome 
people  it  w'as  held,  that  no  perfon  was  entitled  to  it, 
till  he  had  given  proofs  of  having  merited  it.  Here 
it  never  could  be  carried  in  fubftance  to  the  letter^  for 
whoever  entered  into  any  employment,  muft  at  firft  be 
new  to  it ;  there  could  be  no  experience  without  trial, 
but  when  perfons  had  been  tried  in  one  fituatlon,  and 
had  acquitted  themfelves  well  in  it,  it  was  a  rule  to 
give  them  credit  when  they  entered  into  another,  till 
proof  of  their  incapacity  or  mifeonduft  appeared.  The 
prefent  minifters  w'ere  called,  indeed,  to  a  new'  fitua¬ 
tlon,  but  they  were  not  new  to  the  houfe  and  to  the 
public,  or  to  the  love  and  efteem  of  both. 

Mr  Pitt  then  beftow'ed  the  moft  ample  pralfes  on  the 
merits  of  Mr  Addington,  Lord  Hawkefbury,  and  Earl 
St  Vincent.  He  alkcd  the  gentlemen  of  the  oppofi- 
tlon,  if  they  knew  any  one  among  themfelves  fuperlor 
to  Lord  Haw’kefbury,  excepting  one  (Mr  Fox)  whofe 
tranfeendent  talents  made  him  an  exception  to  almofl: 
any  rule,  but  whofe  conduft  alfo  ought  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception,  having  withdrawn  his  attendance  from  the 
houfe,  and  whofe  counfels,  had  they  been  followed, 
muft  have  been  injurious  to  the  country.  Of  the  other 
individuals  compofing  the  new  adminift ration,  much 
might  be  fald,  but  he  wras  unwilling  to  trefpafs  on 
their  patience.  He  w'ould  only  add,  therefore,  upon 
this  fubjeft,  that  it  fliow'ed  little  reflexion  or  confidcr- 
ation,  to  affirm  that  the  prefent  minifters  w'ere  unen- 
tltled  to  confidence,  by  which  he  meant,  of  courfe,  no 
more  than  a  conftitutlonal  confidence  j  and  the  houfe 
was  bound  by  the  beft;  principles  of  found  policy,  to 
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Britain,  wait  to  fee  the  conduct  of  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 

*  before  they  withheld  it. 

Mr^Pi^t’s  Upon  the  fubje6l  of  the  retirement  or  difmilTion  of 
account  of  the  late  adminitlration,  Mr  Pitt  contended,  that  his 
the  change  majefty  had  a  right  to  part  with  his  fervants,  and  his 
of  ininiftry.  retire,  without  any  explanations  to  the  pub¬ 

lic.  Concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Irifh  Catholics,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  difmiffion  of  adminillration, 
which  had  given  rife  to  many  reports,  he  faid,  that 
a  memorandum  had  been  fent,  in  the  name  of  a  noble 
lord,  at  the  head  of  the  executive  government  of  Ire¬ 
land,  who  thought  it  effential  to  communicate  the 
grounds  of  our  change  of  adminiftration,  to  perfons 
more  immediately  amongfl  the  Catholics.  Mr  Pitt 
faid,  it  had  been  at  his  exprefs  defire  this  communica¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  and  the  motives  explained  to 
them  which  led  to  the  change,  to  prevent  any  mifre- 
prefentation  of  that  fubjedl.  Emancipation  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  was  a  term  he  difclaimed.  He  never  under- 
Ifood  the  lituation  of  the  Catholics  was  fuch  as  to  need 
what  deferved  to  be  called  emancipation ;  but  he 
thought  the  few  benefits  which  they  had  not  yet  anti¬ 
cipated,  might  eafily  have  been  added  to  thofe  fo 
bountifully  conferred  on  them  in  the  prefent  reign  ; 
not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  liberality  and  political 
expedience,  and,  in  this  fenfe,  of  wlfdom.  Plad  fuch 
meafures  preceded  the  union,  indeed,  they  would  have 
been  rafli  and  deftrudfive  \  and  even  now,  if  any  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  pufh  it  fo  as  to  endanger  the  public 
tranquillity,  or  to  pervert  the  affedlions  of  any  of  his 
majefty’s  fubje<fts,  the  late  mlnlllers  would  be  firm  in 
refifting  them.  But  he  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  fuch  a  meafure  might  be  revived,  and  carried  in 
the  only  way  he  wifhed  to  fee  it  carried,  which  was  con¬ 
formably  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
He  acknowledged,  that  it  had  appeared  to  him  of  fuch 
importance,  that,  being  unable  to  bring  it  forward  as 
u  meafure  of  government,  he  did  not  conceive  it  pofTi- 
ble  for  him,  with  honour,  to  remain  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  *,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  wifhed  it  to  be  under- 
flood,  that  whenever  the  fame  obftacles  did  not  exift, 
he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
fuccefs.  He  denied,  however,  that  any  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  from  office,  had  fo  pledged  themfelves  to 
the  Catholics,  as  to  be  under  the  necefllty  of  refign- 
ing  their  offices,  becaufe  they  could  not  perform  their 
promife  \  and  faid,  he  was  authorized  to  deny,  that 
ever  the  Catholics  fuppofed  they  had  received  fuch  a 
pledge.  An  expoftulation  was  natural,  but  a  pledge 
was  never  given. 

Mr  Pitt  concluded,  that  the  Britlffi  government 
had  jurtice  on  its  fide,  or  rather  was  fupported  by  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  claims  wffiich  it  now  maintained, 
to  fearch  neutral  veffels  for  military  (tores  on  their  way 
to  the  enemy,  and  to  declare  particular  French  or 
other  ports  under  blockade,  to  the  effedl  of  thereafter 
having  a  right  to  arrefl  neutral  veffels  attempting  to 
enter  them. 

Mr  Fox  faid,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  doctrine 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  free  bottoms 
did  not  make  free  goods  ;  but  doubted  the  propriety 
of  difeuffing  it  at  this  critical  juncture.  He  thought 
our  claims,  upon  this  fubje^l,  were  extended  too  far, 
when  they  were  made  to  reach  to  naval  (lores,  as  thefe 
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had  not  been  at  former  periods  confidered  as  contra-  B 
band.  He  confidered  the  fubjetl  as  refolving  into  three  ^ 
branches :  convoys,  fearch,  and  contraband  goods. 

If  one  (late  was  to  convey  the  trade  of  another,  it  was 
a  new  dodlrine,  and  a  fit  fubjecl  for  reprefentation,  by 
which  it  might  have  been  fettled.  As  to  fearch^  if 
we  were  not  content  with  the  papers,  and  had  gtound 
of  fufpicion,  we  (liould  fearch  and  do  the  fame  with  a 
convoy,  in  which  we  were  fully  jufllfied.  Suppofe 
Spain,  which  was  alw’ays  at  w^ar  with  the  Algerines, 
(hould  demand  the  fearch  of  every  Britifli  veffel  paf- 
fing  through  the  (Iralt,  merely  under  pretext  of  her 
being  at  w’ar  wnth  Algiers,  w'ould  w^e  fubmit  to  it  ? 
furely  not  j  and  yet  w’e  had  demanded  it  of  others. 
Refpe<5ling  contraband  goods  ^  it  was  curious  to  talk  of 
(hips,  and  timber  and  naval  (lores,  not  being  forefeen 
as  implements  of  w^ar  in  1694.  Great  maritime  powd¬ 
ers  were  then  in  exiftence,  and  it  w^as  idle  to  compare 
them  with  the  articles  of  gunpowder,  guns,  and  can¬ 
nons.  Naval  (tores  were  not  in  the  number  of  mo¬ 
dern  inventions  \  and  if  it  had  been  thought  proper  to 
have  called  them  contraband  of  war,  they  w^ould  have 
been  enumerated. 

Mr  Fox  adverted  to  the  fucceffes  of  the  w^ar,  w  hich 
had  been  enumerated  by  Mr  Dundas.  To  the  navy 
he  gave  much  praife  j  and  alfo  to  the  late  firft  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  affigning  his  merit  as  the  reafon  for  the 
coiiftant  and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  navy  ;  whilft 
our  military  expeditions,  though  our  troops  w^ere  as 
brave  as  our  feamen,  had  generally  failed.  In  naval 
tallies  almoft  every  thing  depended  on  the  talents 
of  the  officers ;  whereas,  in  military  movements, 
much  depended  on  the  original  defign.  The  boafted 
capture  of  Ifiands  w^as  not  the  obje6l  of  the  war  :  our 
obje6l  was  to  protefl  Europe  agalnft  France.  How 
had  w'e  fucceeded  ?  Which  of  the  tw^o  nations  had  been 
moft  aggrandifed  in  the  courfe  of  it  ?  We  are  told, 
that  only  i6o,ooo,oool.  was  added  to  our  debt  j  fo 
56,000,0001.  is  cut  off,  befides  that  for  which  the  in¬ 
come  tax  is  mortgaged  \  and  a  debt  to  be  paid  by  indall- 
ments  w^as  to  be  confidered  as  no  debt  at  all.  It  now 
coil  us  38,000,000!.  a-year  in  taxes,  1 0,000, oool.  for 
poors  rates  5  and  the  whole  land-rent  of  the  country 
w^as  but  25,000,0001.  A  country  paying  double  its 
land-rent  was  in  a  ftate  demanding  Inquiry.  The  war 
fecietary  had  talked  much  about  the  diverfion  of  w^ar, 
and  (liown  us  its  nature  on  his  principles.  He  had  fent 
his  royal  hlghnefs,  and  an  army  of  30,000  men,  to  the 
only  neck  of  land  perhaps  in  the  world,  where  a  fifth 
part  of  their  owm  numbers  w^as  equal  to  cope  with  them. 

Of  the  armiftice  of  Hohenlinden,  and  the  negotiation 
wffiich  followed  it,  Mr  Fox  (poke  with  Indignation,  re¬ 
probating  the  condu6l  of  the  mlnifter,  which  had  fo 
fatally  proved  that  eloquence  was  diftindl  from  wif- 
dom.  Time  had  now  evinced,  that  all  the  great  ob- 
je6ls  of  the  war  W'ere  defeated,  and  our  allies  had  de- 
ferted  j  and  when  no  profpe6l  of  fuccefs  remained,  w^e 
might  refort  to  negotiation.  The  fame  men  who  had 
rejedled  the  propofals  of  Bonaparte  w  ith  infolence,  muff 
approach  with  refpe<5l,  filing  for  favour,  to  avoid  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  difgrace. 

With  regard  to  the  Irifh  Oitholics,  Mr  Fox  faid, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
his  rights,  becaufe  he  worlliipped  God  according  to  the 
4  T  didlateif 
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BrltaKi.  dictates  of  his  own  confcience  ;  that  Itw’as  a  reflection 

^111  ✓  upon  parlianient  to  fay,  as  Mr  Pitt  had  faid,  that  he 

could  not  there  propofe  a  meafure  which  he  approved, 
Mr  Fox  declared  his  belief,  that  no  fuch  ditflculty  ex- 
jfted  ;  but  that  the  late  minifter  might  wiflr  to  retire 
for  a  feafon,  till  overtures  of  peace  were  made,  which 
he  could  not  make,  wuthout  mortification,  to  the  man  he 
had  infulted.  Mr  Fox  fpoke  of  the  change  of  admini- 
flration  as  a  fortunate  occurrence.  Some  indeed  might 
fufpeCl,  from  the  panegyric  of  Mr  Pitt,  that  the  new 
miniflers  were  the  lefs  gaudy  puppets,  direCled  by  thofe 
who  had  quitted  their  ftations  ;  and  if  they  adopted 
the  fyfiem  of  their  predeceffors,  with  the  additional 
blame  of  being  hoflile  to  the  Catholic  claims,  aCllng 
in  this  point  from  their  own  motives,  they  would  be 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton,  faid,  that  the  degree  of  confidence  w’hich  the 
houfc  of  commons  ought  to  extend  to  the  prefent  mi- 
nillcrs,  it  was  not  for  him  to  conjeClure  j  they  only 
afked  for  that  portion  of  it  which  fliould  be  conftitu- 
tionally  repofed  in  perfons  duly  appointed  by  his  ma- 
jefty,  unlefs  it  was  precluded  by  antecedent  chara<fler 
and  condufl.  Of  himfelf  he  fliould  fay  no  more,  than 
that  he  fliould  be  grieved  at  its  being  fuppofed,  that 
he  had  been  induced,  by  ambition  or  intereft,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  fituation  he  had  filled  for  1 2  years,  for  the 
preient,  in  which,  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  was  placed.  A  fenfe  of  duty  and  allegiance 
alone  had  direfled  his  condudl  ;  and  to  this  he  had  fa- 
crlficed  every  other  confideration.  He  commented  on 
.all  the  leading  points  in  difpute  between  us  and  the 
northern  powers  j  and  after  ably  ftating  the  grounds 
of  the  principle  aflerted  by  this  country,  and  referring 
to  the  exception  made  by  exifting  treaties,  gave  it  as 
his  decided  opinion,  that  the  right  for  which  we  con¬ 
tended  was  vital  and  fundamental,  and  could  neither 
be  abandoned  nor  compromifed  j  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
cxprefllng  an  earneft  wifli,  that  it  fliould  be  aflerted 
temperately  and  firmly.  The  naval  pre-eminence, 
which  it  was  the  objedl  of  the  prefent  confederacy  to 
fubvert,  had  prote61ed  the  commerce  of  Europe,  du¬ 
ring  the  prefent  war,  from  piracy.  Refpe61ing  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  he  deprecated  whatever  might  have 
the  appearance  of  intolerance  and  prefeription.  No 
reftraint  ought  to  be  impofed  on  any  who  diflented 
from  the  eftabliihed  church,  but  what  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  its  fecurity  and  permanence ;  and  he 
anxioufly  hoped,  that  the  dlflenters  of  all  deferiptions 
would  feel  aflured,  that  they  were  regarded  in  no  other 
light  by  government,  than  as  truly  valuable  members 
of  the  community. 

He  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  laftly,  to  declare, 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  his  majelly’s  fervants, 
to  take  fuch  fleps,  as  appeared  to  them  bed  clflculated 
for  the  refloration  of  peace  j  that  no  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  would  obftru6l  negotiation  5  and  if 
there  was  a  correfponding  difpofition  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  the  grand  objefl  would  be  accompliflied.  He 
concluded,  with  profefling,  that  he  occupied  no  party 
ground,  and  wiflied  no  confidence  that  was  not  conftl- 
tutional.  The  motion  for  inquiry  was  rejefled,  by  a 
1100  Biajority  of  291  againft  105. 

Jinaace.  Notwithftanding  the  change  o{  miniflry,  Mr  Pitt 


brought  forward  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupplies  in  the  Britain, 
houfe  of  commons.  Their  amount  was  35,587,462!.  ^ 
of  which  fum,  15,800,000!.  was  for  the  navy  j 
15,902,000!.  for  the  army  j  and  for  the  ordnance 
1,938,000!.  The  income  tax  was  now  Hated  as 
amounting  only  to  6,oco,oook  As  fome  deficiencies 
of  former  eftimates  required  now  to  be  provided  foi% 

Mr  Pitt  Hated,  that  the  whole  charge  of  the  two 
countries,  for  the  fervice  of  the  year,  would  amount 
to  42,197,000!.  which  would  be  divided  between  the 
two  countries  thus  :  Great  Britain  for  its  fifteen-feven- 
teentlis  of  the  joint  expence,  and  thofe  charges  which 
belonged  feparately  to  her,  would  have  to  defray,  in 
round  numbers,  37,870,000!.  j  and  the  charges  falling 
upon  Ireland,  would  be  4,324,000!.  The  fum  of 
25,000,000!.  was  raifed  by  way  of  loan,  and  new  taxe^ 
were  impofed  upon  paper,  tea,  houfes,  lead,  the  pofl- 
office,  and  various  other  articles.  The  income  tax  was 
alfo  farther  mortgaged  ;  fo  that  the  debt  for  which  it 
was  pledged,  amounted  to  76,000,000!. 

As  the  progrefs  of  the  funding  fyHem  of  Great 
Britain  will  in  all  probability  be  regarded,  in  future 
times,  as  a  moH  important  fa6i  in  the  political  hif- 
tory  of  nations,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
extent  of  the  national  debt  W’as  now  fo  great,  and  it 
arofe  out  of  fuch  a  variety  of  tranfa^fions  and  engage¬ 
ments,  that  Britifli  Hatefmen  had  begun  to  differ 
among  themfelves  about  its  aflual  amount.  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  had  of  late  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  an» 
nually,  a  Hatement  of  the  debt  and  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  current  year.  His  Hatements  of  the  amount 
of  the  debt  had  been  combated  by  the  miniHer.  We 
fhall  here  infert  an  abHraft  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
refolutions,  which  he  moved  upon  the  fubjedf,  on 
the  7th  of  June  ;  together  with  counter  refolutions 
moved  by  Mr  Addington,  on  the  2  2d  of  the  fame 
month, 

Mr  Tierney  Hated,  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
public  funded  debt,  including  the  Irifh  and  imperial 
loans,  and  dedudling  the  Hock  purchafed  by  the  com- 
miflioners,  and  16,083,802!.  transferred  to  them  on. 
account  of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  w'as,  in  February 
180X, 

L.484,365,464 

That  the  life  and  Ihort  annunities  were 
about  540,0001.  per  annum,  ^vorth 
at  6:^  years  purchafe,  3>375)00O 

That  the  long  annuities  were  1,007,000!. 

per  annum,  worth  at  5  per  cent.  21,978,132 

509,718,596 

Dedu<H  the  Irifh  loans,  I9>7o8,750 

Debt  remaining,  exclufive  of  the  Hock 

redeemed  for  the  land  tax,  L.  490,009,846 

On  the  contrary,  the  refolutions  which  were  moved 
by  Mr  Addington  and  carried.  Hated,  that  the  total  a- 
mount  of  the  public  debt,  after  dedu6ling  the  fum  of 
52,281,6561.  redeemed,  and  the  annuities  fallen  into 
the  commiffioners,  and  16,083,802!.  transferred  to  them 
on  account  of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  was,  on  the  iH  of 
February  1801,  together  with  fliort  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  545>333^’  ^^ng  annuities  to  the  amount 
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Britain,  of  1,00.7,613!.  after  dedu^ling  the 
for  by  Ireland, 

That  the  life  and  fhort  annuities  were 

545.3331-  P«r  anniim.  "’orth 

That  the  long  annuities  were  1,007,61 3I. 
per  annum,  worth  at  5  per  cent. 


BiitaiJt. 


L.  400,709,832 
3.408,331 
21.989.703 


Whole  debt  was 


L.  426,207,865 
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Attack  up¬ 
on  Copen- 


Both  Mr  Addington  and  Mr  Tierney  concurred  in 
eftimating  the  total  fum  to  be  railed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1801,  at  68,923,970!.  ;  and  they  calcula¬ 
ted  the  amount  of  a  future  peace  eftablifhment,  exclu- 
hve  of  films  to  be  paid  on  winding  up  the  expences  of 
the  war,  at  28,979,563!. 

In  the  mean  while,  to  prevent  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  with  the  defigns  of  RulTia,  an  arma- 
luagen,  fitted  out  in  the  Britilh  ports,  confiding  of 

1 7  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  about  20  bomb 
ketches,  gun  brigs,  &.c.  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  and  Lord  Nelfon.  This  fleet  failed 
from  Yarmouth  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  and  trium¬ 
phantly  pafling  the  Sound,  which  was  deemed  impofli- 
ble,  reached  the  capital  of  Denmark.  The  approach¬ 
es  to  Copenhagen  ivere  fortified  with  fkill  *,  batteries 
of  cannon  and  mortars  were  erefted  on  every  part  of 
the  fhore,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  efficacious  ;  the 
Crown  iflands,  and  that  of  Amak,  were  ftrengthened 
'by  a  variety  of  works ;  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was 
protedled  by  a  chain,  and  by  a  fort  built  on  piles  ;  and 
a  line  of  (hipping  added  to  the  flrength  of  the  place. 
The  admiral  having  ordered  an  attack  from  the  fouth- 
ward.  Lord  Nelfon  advanced  with  1 2  fail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  fome  floops,  firefhips,  and  bomb  veffels ; 
but,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation,  two  of  the 
largefl  fhips  ran  aground,  and  another  was  obliged  to 
cafl  anchor  far  from  her  intended  ftation.  Captain 
Murray  in  the  Edgar,  led  the  van  with  great  intre¬ 
pidity.  The  Monarch  fuflained  the  mofl  deflrudlive 
fire,  and  her  commander  (Mofs),  loft  his  life  with 
above  50  of  his  men.  Captain  Riou  was  alfo  killed 
while  he  was  attacking  the  fhips  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  battle  raged  for  four  hours  wdth  great 
(laughter  on  both  fides.  The  number  of  killed  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifh,  exceeded  250  j  on  the  fide  of  the 
Danes  above  500.  Almoft  700  men  in  the  fhips  of 
-the  aggrelTors,  and  about  1500  of  the  oppofite  party, 
were  wounded.  Some  of  our  fhips  were  feverely  dama¬ 
ged,  while  17  Danilh  veffels,  floating  batteries  includ- 
•ed,  were  funk,  burnt,  or  captured. 

After  the  vidlory  had  been  decided,  Lord  Nelfon 
threatened  to  burn  all  the  floating  batteries  which  he 
had  taken,  without  faving  the  troops  who  were  on 
board,  if  the  enemy  fhould  continue  the  leaft  firing. 
This  menace  produced  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities.  Lord 
Nelfon  landed,  and  conferred  with  the  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  a  convention  was  figned  for  a  regular  ar- 
miftice. 

On  the  i^bth  of  April,  the  Britifli  fleet  appeared  off 
the  entrance  of  Carlfcrona,  and  the  admiral  acquainted 
the  governor,  that  the  court  of  Denmark  having  con¬ 
cluded  an  armiftice  by  which  the  unfortunate  difpute 
with  the  court  of  St  James's  had  been  accommodated,  he 
was  dlredled  to  require  an  explicit  anfwer  from  his 
Swedifli  majefty,  relative  to  his  intention  of  adhering 
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nnulties  provided  to,  or  abandoning  the  hoftlle  meafures  he  had  taken 

in  conjundlion  w’ith  Ruffia.  An  official  anfwer  to  this  "v'— 
demand  was  communicated  from  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  intimating,  that  his  Stvedifh  ma- 
jefty  would  not  fail  to  fulfill  the  engagements  entered 
into  with  his  allies  j  but  that  he  w'ould  not  refufe  to 
llften  to  equitable  propofals  made  by  deputies,  furniflied 
wdth  proper  authority  to  regulate  the  matters  in  difpute. 

The  termination  of  the  conteft  is,  however,  not  to 
be  attributed,  either  to  the  battle  X)f  Copenhagen,  or 
to  the  vidlorious  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  but  to  an 
event  which  had  juft  before  taken  place,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  Europe,  and  which  produced  an  almoft  inftan- 
taneous  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  north.  On  Death  ot 
the  23d  of  March,  the  emperor  Paul,  who  had  per-th^ 
formed  fo  verfatile  and  extraordinary  a  part  on  the  poli- 
tical  ftage,  from  the  period  when  he  afcended  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  throne,  expired  fuddenly.  His  capricious  tyranny, 
which  was  at  laft  about  to  be  diredled  againft  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  proved  fatal  to  him.  His 
fon  and  fuccellbr,  Alexander,  immediately  difclaimed 


the  hoftility  againft  Great  Britain,  and  made  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  damage  fuffered  by  our  merchants,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  embargo  impofed  upon  our  veffels.  A  Convention 
convention  w^as  adjufted  with  Ruffia  in  the  month 
Junc,  which  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  with  the  north-^^^* 
ern  ftates,  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not  of  them- 
felves  hope  to  refift  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  By 
the  third  article  of  the  agreement,  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
effedls  embarked  in  neutral  veffels  fhould  be  free,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  ftores  of  war,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  enemy  ^  that  the  latter  defignation  fhould 
not  include  merchandife  of  the  produce,  growth,  or 
manufadure  of  the  countries  at  war,  acquired  by  the 
fubjeds  of  the  neutral  ftate,  and  tranfported  on  their 
account;  that  the  commodities  prohibited  fhould  be  fuch 
only  as  were  declared  contraband  by  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia  in 
1797  ;  that  a  port  lliould  be  confidered  as  under  bloc¬ 
kade,  when  the  fhips  of  a  belligerent  power  fhould  be 
fo  ftationed,  as  to  render  it  evidently  dangerous  to  en¬ 
ter  ;  that  the  neutral  veffels  fhould  not  be  flopped,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  ftrong  grounds,  and  that  the  proceeding 
fhould  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal.  The  next  arti¬ 
cle  provided,  that  the  right  of  learching  mercantile 
fhips,  failing  under  convoy  of  a  fliip  of  war,  lliould  on¬ 
ly  be  exercifed  by  the  fliips  of  the  government,  not  by 
thofe  of  private  adventurers.  Thus  the  chief  points  in 
difpute  were  fettled  in  our  favour.  1104 

The  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was^^'^^^ 
now  in  Europe  reduced  to  operations  merely 
and  thefe  were  of  the  moft  trifling  nature.  One  of  thespapj^^ 
moft  important  of  thefe,  was  that  which  occurred  up-coaft. 
on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  between  Sir  James  Saumarez 
and  a  fquadron  of  French  and  Spanifli  fhips  of  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  Britifli  admi¬ 
ral  flood  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  attacking  three  French  line  of  battle  fliips 
and  a  frigate,  which  were  at  anchor  off  Algefiras.  On 
opening  Cabrita  point,  he  found  the  fliips  lay  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  leading  wind  up  to  them,  he  conceived  he  had 
every  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs.  He  had  previoufly 
direfled  Captain  Hood  in  the  Venerable  to  lead  the 
fquadron,  but,  though  it  ivas  not  intended,  the  captain 
3  T  2  found 


Britain. 


1105 

Attack  of 
Boulogne. 
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found  Inmfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  cafling  anchor 
from  the  wind  failing.  Captain  Stirling  in  the  Pom- 
pee,  at  the  fame  time,  anchored  oppofite  to  the  inner 
{hips  of  the  enemy,  and  the  a6lion  commenced.  In 
the  ardour  for  engaging,  the  Hannibal  unfortunately 
ran  aground.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  ad¬ 
miral  to  cover  her  from  the  enemy  ;  but  being  on¬ 
ly  three  cables  length  from  one  of  the  batteries  on 
Oiore,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  leave  her  in 
their  hands.  'Fhe  lofs  on  board  the  Englifli  fquadron 
was  375.  The  admiral  was  fcarcely  in  harbour,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  apprifed,  that  the  French  line  of  battle 
{hips  difabled  in  the  adlion  of  the  6th,  were  on  the  8th 
reinforced  by  a  fquadron  of  five  Spanifli  fliips  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Mozen,  and 
a  French  flrip  of  74  guns.  Pie  learned  further,  that 
they  were  all  under  fail  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
July,  together  with  his  majefiy’s  late  fliip  Hannibal. 
“  1  had  almoft  defpaired  (fays  Admiral  Saumarez)  of 
having  a  fufficient  force  in  readinefs  to  oppofe  fuch 
numbers.”  But  by  great  exertion  he  was  able  to  warp 
out  of  the  Mole  with  all  the  fhips  under  his  command, 
the  Pompee  excepted,  wEich  had  not  time  to  get  in 
her  mails.  The  obje61  of  the  Britilh  admiral,  was  to 
obflrudl  the  paffage  of  this  powerful  force  to  Cadiz. 
Late  in  the  evening,  he  obferved  the  enemies  fhips  to 
have  cleared  Cabrita  Point,  and  at  eight  he  bore  up  to 
{land  after  them.  At  eleven  the  Superb  was  up  with 
them,  and  opened  her  fire  on  the  enemies  fliips  at  not 
more  than  three  cables  length.  At  this  critical  period 
a  fatal  miflake  of  the  enemy  decided  the  battle.  The 
Spanifli  fhips  in  the  darknefs  and  confufion,  fired  upon 
each  other  j  the  Real  Carlos  took  fire  and  blew  up, 
and  the  Hermenegildo,  ftill  miflaking  her  for  an  ene¬ 
my,  ran  on  board  her,  and  fhared  her  melancholy  fate. 
The  San  Antonia  of  74  guns  and  730  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  Le  Rey  chief  of  divifion,  being  thus  left  un- 
iupported,  ftruck  to  the  Superb.  The  remaining  fhips 
of  the  enemy  now  crowded  all  the  fail  they  could  car¬ 
ry,  and  Hood  out  of  the  flraits.  At  daybreak,  only 
one  French  fliip  appeared  in  fight,  which  w’as  flanding 
to  the  fhoals  of  Cavil,  At  this  jun61ure  the  w’ind  fail¬ 
ed  her,  and  the  Venerable  was  able  to  bring  her  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  had  nearly  filenced  her,  when  the  lofs  of  the 
mainmafi,  obliged  the  captain  of  the  Venerable  to  defifl, 
and  this  fhip,  which  was  an  84,  efcaped  along  with  the 
reft. 

As  the  French  now  refumed  their  ufual  threat  of  in- 
vafion,  and  aflumed  the  appearance  of  colledling  a 
force  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Lord  Nelfon  to  obftru61  their  preparations. 
He  fucceeded  in  doing  fome  damage,  which  appears  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  make  a  more  ferious  effort. 
Boats  intended  for  boarding  the  French  veffels,  were 
fent  off  in  the  night  in  four  divifions,  under  the  re- 
fpeftive  conduift:  of  the  captains  Sommerville,  Parker, 
Cotgrave,  and  Jones  j  and  fome  boats  furniilied  with 
howitzers,  were  detached  under  Captain  Cowan,  to  join 
in  the  enterprife.  Parker’s  divifion  firft  approached 
the  enemy,  and  commenced  a  fierce  attack.  He  made 
ftrenuous  efforts,  wuth  undaunted  courage,  and  wuth 
fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  an  unforefeen  obftacle 
baffled  all  his  exertions.  This  was  a  very  ftrong  net« 
ting  traced  up  to  the  longer  yards  of  the  French  veffels, 
which  were  alfo  faftened  by  chains  to  the  ground,  and 


to  each  other.  So  effeflual  w’as  the  refiftance  of  the 
foe  thus  guarded,  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  crew  of 
the  boat  in  which  he  a61;ed,  were  repelled  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  board  a  large  brig,  by  a  furious  difeharge  of 
cannon  and  mufquetry.  Many  of  the  affailants  loft 
their  lives,  many  w^ere  wounded  and  maimed.  The 
captain  received  a  fhot  wEich  carried  off  his  leg  and 
part  of  his  thigh,  and  his  boat  would  have  been  leized 
by  the  enemy,  had  not  a  cutter  feafonably  towxd  her 
off.  Sommerville  in  the  mean  time  filenced  the  fire  of 
a  brig  near  the  pier  head  *,  but  far  from  being  able 
to  bring  her  off,  he  found  difficulty  in  fecuring  the  re¬ 
treat  of  his  own  boats.  Cotgrave,  after  a  fpirited  at¬ 
tack,  w’as  deprived  of  the  fervices  of  many  of  his  men 
by  a  fire  from  the  flotilla  and  the  ftiore.  Jones  felt  fo 
ftrongly  the  obftrudions  of  the  tide,  that  he  could  not 
approach  before  the  break  of  day,  when  the  other  cap¬ 
tains  w^ere  returning  5  he,  therefore,  retired  without 
making  any  hoftile  attempts.  Captain  Parker  died  of 
his  wounds  after  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  the  Downs. 
The  number  of  Britifti  feamen  killed  and  w^ounded, 
amounted  to  172. 

In  confequence  of  the  unfortunate  refufal  of  the  late 
adminiftration  to  ratify  the  treaty  called  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  El  Arifh,  negotiated  with  General  Kleber  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  French  ftill  retained  poffeflioii 
of  Egypt.  To  remedy  the  erior,  a  confiderable  force 
had  been  difpatched  from  Great  Britain,  under  the 
conduft  of  an  experienced  and  gallant  officer.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.  The  Britifti  forces  under  l4ord  Keith 
and  General  Abercromby,  after  unexpeded  delays  on 
the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the 
I  ft  of  March.  The  following  day  the  fleet  made  fail 
for  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  anchored  there.  Till  the 
8th,  the  fea  ran  high,  and  no  difembarkation  could 
be  efte61ed  j  but  on  that  day,  the  firft  divifion  made 
good  their  landing  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  face  of  a  body  of  French,  who  w’ere  evidently  a- 
ware  of  their  intention,  and  w  ere  pofted  in  force,  with 
confiderable  advantage  of  pofition.  The  front  of  the 
difembarkation  was  narrowq  and  a  hill  which  command¬ 
ed  the  whole,  appeared  almoft  inacceffible  :  yet  the 
Britifti  troops  afeended  the  hill,  under  the  fire  of  grape 
fhot,  with  the  moft  perfedf  intrepidity,  and  forced  the 
French  to  retire,  leaving  behind  them  feven  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  number  of  horfes.  The  difembarkation 
w^as  continued  during  that  and  the  following  day. 
The  troops  which  landed  on  the  8th  advanced  three 
miles  the  fame  day  j  and  on  the  I2th,  the  whole  army 
moved  forward,  and  came  within  fight  of  the  French^ 
wEo  were  formed  advantageoufly  on  a  ridge,  with  their 
left  to,  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  right  to¬ 
wards  the  fea. 

It  w^as  determined  to  commence  the  attack  on  the 
J3th  5  and,  wdth  this  view,  the  Britifti  army  marched  in 
two  lines  by  the  left,  w’ith  an  intention  of  turning  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  w  as  in  fome 
meafure  anticipated  by  the  French,  and  they  defeended 
from  the  heights  on  which  they  were  formed,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  leading  brigades  of  both  lines.  The  Britifh 
troops  were  therefore  compelled  to  change  their  pofi- 
tion,  wEich  w^as  done  wdth  the  greateft  precifion,  and  the 
reft  of  the  army  immediately  followed  their  example. 
After  a  fevere  conflidl,  viefory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Engllih,  though  not  without  confiderable  lofs. 
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Bfliain.  Tne  French  commander  in  chief  In  Egypt,  Menou, 
'appears  to  have  a6led  upon  this  occafion  with  little 
judgment.  Inftead  of  bringing  down  nearly  his  whole 
force  to  the  coaft,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
greatly  to  outnumber,  and  confequently,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  defeat  the  invaders,  wdio  were  lefs  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  his  own  officers  ;  he  thought  fit 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  on  the  2 ill  of  March,  with 
only  half  his  force.  It  commenced  before  day  light 
in  the  morning,  by  a  falfe  attack  on  the  left  of  the 
•EngliQi  under  Major-general  Craddock,  in  which  the 
French  were  repuifed.  But  the  moft  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  enemy  were  diredled  to  the  right  of  the  Engliffi 
army,  which  they  endeavoured,  by  every  poffible 
means,  to  turn.  The  attack  on  that  point  was  begun 
with  great  iinpetuofity  by  the  French  infantry,  fuftain- 
ed  by  a  ftrong  body  of  cavalry,  who  charged  in  co¬ 
lumn.  The  conteft  was  unufually  obftinate.  The 
French  were  twice  repuifed,  and  their  cavalry  were  re¬ 
peatedly  mixed  wuth  the  Engliih  infantry,  but  at  length 
gave  way  altogether.  While  this  was  paffing  on  the 
right,  the  French  attempted  to  penetrate  the  centre  of 
the  Britiffi  army  with  a  column  of  infantry,  who  w'ere 
alfo  repuifed  and  obliged  to  retreat,  A  corps  of  light 
troops,  however,  was  advanced,  fupported  by  infantry 
and  cavalry,  to  keep  in  check  the  left  of  the  Engliffi, 
which  was  certainly  the  w^eakeft  of  the  whole  line  5 
but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitlefs,  and  the  Britiffi  re¬ 
mained  mailers  of  the  field.  The  lofs  on  our  fide  w^as 
great,  being  in  killed,  wmunded,  and  miffing,  upwards 
of  1500.  The  lofs  of  the  French  w’as  calculated  in 
the  Engliffi  accounts  at  3000.  One  of  the  French 
generals,  Roiz,  wms  killed,  and  generals  Lanuffe  and 
Bodet  died  of  their  wounds.  A  French  regiment, 
which  had  been  flyled  invincible^  was  dellroyed  in  this 
battle,  and  their  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Sco- 
tiffi  regiment,  the  42d.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Egypt.  The  invaders  having  the  command  of  the  fea, 
received  reinforcements,  fo  that  they  fpeedily  became 
decidedly  fuperior  to  the  remaining  French  force.  In 
this  battle,  however,  the  Britiffi  army  was  juflly  con- 
■  fidered  as  having  fuffered  a  great  calamity  in  the  lofs 
of  its  general.  This  officer  was  at  once  beloved  and 
edeemed  by  the  foldiers  whom  he  commanded  \  he 
preferved  the  moft  flri6l  military  difeipline,  w’hile,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  fecured  the  attachment  of  his  troops 
by  his  obvious  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  Early  in 
the  late  war,  he  was  employed  on  the  continent.  He 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  the  a£tion  on  the 
heights  of  Cateau,  and  conduced  the  march  of  the 
guards  from  Deventer  to  Oldenfaal  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Britiffi  troops  in  1794.  In  the  following  years, 
till  1797,  he  w^as  engaged  as  commander  in  chief  in 
moft  of  the  fficcefsful  enterprifes  of  the  Britiflr  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  inveft- 
ed  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  In  this 
ftation  he  made  great  efforts  at  once  to  prote6l  the 
people,  and  reftore  difeipline  to  the  army,  both  of  which 
the  violence  of  fa6lion  had  induced  the  rulers  of  that 
country  to  negledl.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  modeft 
manners,  yet,  being  of  a  moft  independent  chara6ler, 
he  did  not  helitate  to  exprefs,  in  public  orders,  the  in¬ 
dignation  which  he  felt  on  obferving  the  diforder  and 
confequent  mifery  which  had  been  introduced  into 
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Ireland,  by  encouraging  the  licentious  infolence  of  Britain, 
the  troops  againft  perfons  accounted  difaffefled  to  the  ^ 
government.  Fie  freely  informed  the  army  in  that 
country,  that  they  “  were  become  formidable  to  every 
one  but  the  enemy.”  In  the  expedition  to  Holland, 
he  difplayed  great  military  talents,  which  excited  the 
admiration  at  once  of  his  own  army  and  of  the  hoftile 
generals. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  Hutchinlon.  He 
loft  no  time  in  proceeding  towards  Alexandria,  where 
the  principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  yet  concentred. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Rofetta  were 
taken  by  a  divifion  of  the  Britifti  army  under  Colonel 
Spencer,  aided  by  a  body  of  Turks.  The  French 
garrifon,  amounting  to  800  men,  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
fiftance,  and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
leaving  a  few  men  killed  and  prifoners. 

While  fuch  w^as  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Alexandria,  Admiral  Blanket,  with  a  con- 
ffderable  force  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  effedled  a  land¬ 
ing  at  Suez.  The  admiral  was  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  his  fquadron  in  the  dangerous  and  difficult  pal- 
fage  of  the  Red  fea  *,  but  before  the  end  of  April  w^as 
joined  by  a  large  re-inforcement  under  the  command 
of  General  Baird,  colonels  Wellefley,  Murray,  &;c. 

As  the  capture  of  Grand  Cairo,  next  to  Alexandria, 
was  an  important  obje6l  with  the  allies,  a  force  W’as 
detached  early  in  May  for  its  redu6lion.  On  the  9th 
of  that  month  General  Flutchinfon,  with  40CO  Britifl\ 
and  an  equal  number  of  Turks,  attacked  the  French 
near  Rhamanieh  j  the  French  were  driven  in,  and  iu 
the  night  retreated  towards  Cairo,  leaving  a  frnall  gar¬ 
rifon  at  Rhamanieh,  which  on  the  following  day  fur- 
rendered  to  the  vigors.  The  lofs  of  the  Engliffi  on  this, 
occafion  did  not  exceed  30  men.  About  the  fame 
time  a  body  of  I'rench  and  Copts,  wffio  had  moved 
forward  from  Cairo  to  attack  the  Turks,  were  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  grand  vizier,  who  w^as  effentially  affifted 
by  Colonel  Alurray,  and  other  Britiffi  officers.  The 
French  are  faid  to  have  loft  50  men  and  the  Turks 
about  30  in  this  a6lion.  The  w  hole  number  of  French, 

&c.  engaged  was  faid  to  ’amount  to  4600,  and  the 
Tuikiffi  army  to  9000. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June  before  the  Britiffi 
army  under  General  Hutchinfon  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo.  He  found  the  works  very  much  extended, 
though  the  garrifon  did  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  in 
number.  The  captain  pacha  at  the  fame  time  invefted 
Gizeh  (wdiich  may  be  regarded  as  a  fuburb  of  Cairo) 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  giand  vizier 
took  a  pofition  within  cannon-ftiot  of  the  city.  Thus  Grand 
invefted  on  every  fide,  the  garrifon,  on  the  22d,  fent  a  Cairo  ta- 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Engliffi  general,  offering  to  treat 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cairo  upon  certain  conditions. 

After  a  negotiation  of  feveral  days,  the  furrender  was 
finally  agreed  upon  in  a  convention  of  2.1  articles  5  the 
fubftance  of  which  was,  that  the  French  army  at 
Cairo  and  its  dependencies  ffiould  be  conveyed  in  ffiips 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  at  their  expence,  together 
with  their  baggage,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  effe6ls,. 
to  the  neaieft  FTench  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  j  and 
of  this  convention  General  Menou  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  avail  himfelf. 

The  port  of  Alexandria  was  all  that  now  remained 
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^  in  poneiiion  of  the  French  j  it  was  attacked  by  fea  and 
no  length  furrendered  by  capitulation  on  the 

Alexandria  September.  At  the  time  when  the  news  of  this 

furrenders.  event  reached  England,  the  views  of  men  were  turned 
to  a  new  ftate  of  things.  Adminiftration  had  ferioufly 
entered  into  negotiations  for  peace.  Thefe  were  con¬ 
duced  by  Lord  Hawkefbury  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  M.  Otto,  who  rehded  at  London  as  agent 
for  the  I  rench  prifoners  of  war,  and  who  v/as  now  in- 
trufted,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  wdth  this  important 
bulinefs.  The  whole  was  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy,that 
not  even  the  perfons  who  were  in  official  fituations,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  immediately  concerned,  were  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  negotiation  j  and  the  lord-mayor 
of  London  was  the  firll  perfon  out  of  the  cabinet  to 
whom  the  refult  was  communicated.  Thus  no  unfair 
advantage  could  be  taken  j  and  this  treaty  ftands  al- 
moft  fingular  on  our  records,  fince,  at  a  period  when  the 
pradlice  of  gambling  in  the  public  funds  was  from  the 
wide  extenlion  of  public  credit  more  predominant  than 
at  any  previous  crifis,  not  a  fingle  inftance  occurred 
-  of  any  finlller  pradlice. 

By  the  preliminary  articles,  which  were  figned  at 
London  on  the  ift  of  061ober,  by  M.  Otto  on  the 
part  of  the  French  republic,  and  Lord  Hawkeffiury 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majeily,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  the  reftoration  of  all  her  conquefls,the  Iflandof 
Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  polTeffions  of  Ceylon  excepted. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  w^as  to  remain  a  free  port  to 
all  the  contra£ling  parties,  who  were  to  enjoy  the  fame 
advantages.^  The  ifland  of  Malta  was  to  be  evacuated 
by  the  Britiffi  troops,  and  reftored  to  the  order  of  St 
John  of  Jerufalem.  Egypt  was  reftored  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte.  ^  The  territory  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity  >  and  the  French  troops 
were  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  republic  of  the  Seven  Iflands  was  recognifed  by 
France.  The  filliery  at  Newfoundland  was  eftabliffied 
on  its  former  footing  5  and  finally,  plenipotentiaries  were 
to  be  named  by  the  contra<fting  parties,  to  repair  to 
Amiens,  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  a  definitive 
treaty,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the  contradlng 
parties.  ° 

During  the  war  negotiations  for  peace  had  fo  re¬ 
peatedly  proved  unfuccefsful,  that  a  general  incredu¬ 
lity  had  come  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  poflibility 
of  fuch  an  event }  accordingly  all  merchants  conduc¬ 
ed  their  fpeculations  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  there 
exifted  no  probability  of  an  immediate  termination  to 
the  war.  The  ftate  of  the  prefent  negotiation  had  been 
fo  carefully  concealed,  that^  when  the  official  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  iflue  w'as  tranfmitted  throughout  the  coun- 
1112  everywhere  excited  the  utmoft  aftonifhment. 

Rejoicings  It  produced,  however,  almoft  inftantaneoufty,  the  moft 
ueVee^  unbounded  expreffions  of  joy  among  all  orders  of  per- 
lons.  1  he  zealous  adherents,  indeed,  of  the  late  ad- 
miniftration  were  upon  the  whole  rather  diffatisfied  ; 
but  their  voice  was  overwhelmed  in  the  general  accla¬ 
mations  which  took  place,  and  which  far  furpalTed  the 
expreffions  of  joy  which  had  occurred  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  any  former  war.  As  an  abundant  harveft  was 
reaped  at  the  fame  time,  the  profpeC  of  plenty  greatly 
Eri3  added  to  the  public  joy. 

Meeting  of  Parliament  alfemblcd  on  the  29th  of  OCober.  By 
parliament,  this  time  the  new  adminiftration  had  obtained,  by  the 
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mildnefs  of  their  conduC,  and  by  their  fuccefsful  ne-  Britain, 
gotiations  for  peace,  a  pow'erful  hold  over  the  affec-  » 

tions  of  the  public.  W  hen  they  firft  came  into  office, 
they  appeared  to  have  obtained  a  promife  of  lupport 
from  their  predeceflbrs  j  but,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expeCed,  this  kind  of  gratuitous  fupport  could 
not  be  very  confiftent  or  uniform.  Mr  Pitt  himfelf 
continued  to  give  countenance  to  the  minifter  ^  but 
others  of  ins  friends  avow^ed  their  diflatisfadion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  treaty  with  France. 

The  fpeech  from  the  throne  announced  the  favourable  King^'s^ 
conclufion  of  the  negotiations  begun  in  the  laft  feffion  fpeech. 
of  parliament.  It  exprefied  much  fatisfadion,  that  the 
differences  wdth  the  northern  powers  had  been  adjufled 
by  a  convention  wdth  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  to  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  made  knowm 
their  readinefs  to  accede. 

That  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  ratified 
betw’een  us  and  the  French  republic  j  and  while  this 
arrangement  manifefted  the  juftice  and  moderation  of 
our  vieW'S,  it  would  alfo  be  found  conducive  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  this  country  and  the  honour  of  the  Biltilh 
character.  As  the  prordfion  for  defraying  the  expen- 
ces  which  muft  unavoidably  be  continued  for  fome 
time,  and  maintaining  an  adequate  peace  eftabliftiinent, 
could  not  be  made  wdthout  large  additional  fupplies, 
all  poffible  attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  fuch  economical 
arrangements  as  might  be  confiftent  with  the  great  ob- 
jedl  of  fecurity  to  his  majefty’s  dominions. 

The  fpeech  concluded  with  applauding  the  na¬ 
val  and  military  operations  of  the  laft  campaign,  and 
the  glorious  iffue  of  our  expedition  to  Egypt  ^  and 
with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  people  might  experience 
the  rew^ard  they  fo  well  merited  in  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  bleffings  of  peace  j  and  above  all,  in  the  undl- 
fturbed  pollefllon  of  their  religion,  their  liberties,  and 
laws. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  motion  for  the  ufual  ad- 
drefs  paffed  unanimoufly.  In  the  houfe  of  commons, 
both  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Pitt  declared,  that  they  joined 
in  the  general  joy  which  the  peace  had  produced,  and  - 

gave  it  their  approbation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  The  treaty 
W^indham  had  the  misfortune,  he  faid,  to  differ  on  the  oppofed  by 
caufe  of  *the  general  joy  and  exultation  j  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  figned  wdth^^^ 
France,  nor  could  he  approve  the  addrefs,  if  it  im¬ 
plied  approbation  of  them  j  but  as  he  did  not  confi- 
der  the  Support  of  the  one  as  infeparably  connedled 
with  the  other,  he  fhould  not  withhold  his  vote. 

It  behoved  him  to  give  his  reafons  for  diffenting  fo 
materially  in  a  material  point.  To  ftand  as  a  folitary 
mourner  in  the  midft  of  public  rejoicings,  to  wear  a 
countenance  clouded  wdth  fadnefs,  whilft  all  others 
were  lighted  up  with  pleafure,  appeared  ungracious. 

But  w^ere  the  circumftances  of  this  peace  fuch  as  juftl- 
fied  our  exultations  on  former  occafions  ?  To  him  they 
appeared  in  a  quite  contrary  view  j  and  when  he  w'as 
deftred  to  illuminate,  he  ftiould  firft  endeavour  to  learn 
whether  it  was  to  light  him  to  a  feaft  or  a  (epulchre. 

It  was  his  firm  perfualion,  that  in  figning  this  peace 
his  honourable  friends  had  put  their  fignatures  to  the 
death-warrant  of  the  country.  He  knew  the  Incon- 
fiftency  of  human  affairs,  not  was  he  profane  enough 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  difpenfations  of  providence  5  but 
neither  could  he  forefee  what  changes  might  be 

wrought 
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"""’"V'’**"  by  intrigLies  from  without  or  convulOons  from  within  ^ 
but  upon  no  rational  view  could  he  fee  his  way  out  of 
the  evils  it  would  entail  upon  this  country. 

The  only  thing  which  was  neceflary  to  enable 
France  to  divide  with  us  the  empire  of  the  Teas  was  a 
participation  of  our  commerce.  This  fhs  would  ef¬ 
fectually  fecure  by  the  prefent  peace  ;  while,  by  the 
furrender  of  our  conqueds,  we  had  thrown  out  of  our 
hands  the  only  means  to  prevent  it,  the  extenlion  of 
our  colonial  fyftem. 

The  motives  which  induced  minifters  to  conclude 
thefe  preliminaries,  Mr  Windham  faid,  he  knew  not  : 
fome  of  them  he  had  heard,  but  was  not  convinced  5 
on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  wholly  infuflicient. 
If  we  were  forced  to  accept  this  peace  through  inabi¬ 
lity  of  reforting  to  alternatives,  their  conduCl  was  the 
more  excufable }  and  we  had  to  thank  them,  not  for 
what  they  had  acquired,  but  faved  for  their  country. 
If  they  can  prove,  that,  by  ceding  foreign  colonies, 
they  bad  preferved  objeCls  nearer  and  dearer  to  us,  as 
Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Ireland,  and  the  foil  of 
England,  from  ravage  and  defolation,  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  gratitude  inilead  of  cenfure  ;  and  had  eftablifli- 
ed,  not  an  apology,  but  a  claim  to  thanks.  Such  a 
plea,  however,  he  did  not  recognize  *,  and  how  far 
they  were  aCIuated  by  necelTity,  would  be  a  matter 
for  future  dlfculTion. 

Mr  Addington  faid,  that  the  obfervations  of  Mr 
Windham  were  premature,  as  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  not  before  the  houfe.  Without  referring  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  (for  that  he  could  not  do  at  this 
time  without  tranfgrefling  order)  he  would  aver,  that 
all  we  had  given  up  would  have  afforded  us  no  fort  of 
fecurity  againfl  the  danger  apprehended  by  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham.  The  beft  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  France 
was  in  the  prefervatlon  of  our  conftitution,  in  our  in- 
dudry  and  Ikill,  in  the  right  diredfion  of  our  refources, 
(and  happily  much  remained  of  thefe  refources)  which 
he  confidered,  under  providence,  as  the  fecurity  of  the 
bleffings  of  peace. 

Refpedling  the  hint  thrown  out,  that  fome  unknown 
necelTity  might  have  been  the  caufe  of  minifters  having 
advifed  his  majefly  to  fign  the  preliminaries,  he  total¬ 
ly  difclaimed  the  plea  :  he  did  not  feek  his  own  juftifi- 
cation,  nor  would  any  of  his  colleagues  feek  It,  in  fuch 
a  way.  If  the  enemy  had  not  acceded  to  the  terms 
agreed  upon,  we  fhould  have  continued  the  contell, 
and  been  able  to  have  carried  it  on,  proving  to  the 
world,  that  we  flill  had  refources  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  fecure  the  liberties  of  the  Brltilh  empire. 

Mr  Sheridan  faid,  that  notwithftanding  the  unani¬ 
mity  with  which  the  addrefs  was  confented  to,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  that  If  men  fincerely  delivered  their  opinions, 
there  never  was  a  period  of  lefs  real  unanimity.  Mr 
Pitt  had  fpoken  of  the  peace  in  terms  to  which  he 
could  not  agree,  calling  it  glorious  and  honourable  j 
ilill  more  did  he  dilfent  from  thofe  who  maintained  it 
was  inexpedient  to  make  peace  at  all.  It  was  a  peace 
of  which  every  Englifliman  might  be  glad,  but  no  one 
proud  ;  it  was  a  peace  involving  a  degradation  of 
national  dignity,  fuch  as  the  war  might  lead  us  to  ex- 
pe£l:,  the  worll  In  which  this  country  had  ever  been 
^engaged  ^  and  the  peace  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
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minifter  could  make  in  the  circumflances  in  which  Britain, 
W’e  were  placed, 

In  confequence  of  a  meffage  from  his  majefly,  com-^ 
municating  the  preliminary  treaty  with  the  French  re^thl  preli^'' 
public,  an  addrefs  of  thanks  was  moved  on  the  3d  ofminary 
November.^  Earl  Spencer  expreffed  regret,  in  mani- 
felling  a  ditierence  of  fentiment  from  the  miniders,  of 
all  of  whom  he  entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion,^ 
and  with  fome  of  whom  it  was  his  pride  to  have  coin¬ 
cided  in  principles,  and  co-operated  in  condu^l.  The 
great  objeft  of  Britain,  in  former  wars  with  France, 
was  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power,  that  the 
relative  drength  of  France  Ihould  not  exceed  that  of 
other  countries,  and  thereby  endanger  our  fecurity. 

This  Tvas  the  point  which  had  been  confidered,  from 
King  William’s  confederacy  againd  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
prefent  age.  To  enfure  this  balance,  it  was  not  on¬ 
ly  necellury  that  Britain  diould  not  be  left  by  the 
peace  in  a  worfe  political  fituatlon  than  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  but  that  her  drength,  polfedions;  or 
acquifitions,  diould  continue  in  proportion  as  high  as 
thofe  of  France.  In  the  prefent  war,  the  acquifitions 
of  France  had  been  Infinitely  beyond  all  former  con¬ 
ception  ;  die  had,  by  her  arts  or  her  arms,  fubdued  the 
Netherlands,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  a  great  part  of  Italy  j  her  power,  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  exceeded  what  die  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  at  any  former  treaty  of  pacification,  , 
nor  could  we  be  fecure,  when  fuch  immenfe  acquifi¬ 
tions  had  been  left  to  France,  without  any  thing  like 
an  equivalent  left  to  this  country.  This  general  prin¬ 
ciple  his  lorddiip  illudrated  at  fome  length,  and 
drongly  condemned  the  conditions  of  the  peace  now 
concluded.  It  was  a  peace  of  very  great  inequality, 
whether  we  viewed  the  relative  date  of  France  and 
the  continent,  or  of  France  and  England.  It  was  al- 
fo  a  peace  with  a  republic  which  was  dill  under  the 
induence  of  a  revolutionary  government,  with  a  ufur- 
per  who  could  make  a  rupture  whenever  his  fpleen  or 
caprice  prompted  a  violation  of  the  contrail,  and  con- 
fequently  a  peace  which  could  never  be  confidered  per¬ 
manent.  France,  overgrown  and  gigantic,  would  eafi- 
ly  be  roufed  to  a  new  war,  whenever  the  fird  conful 
could  gratify  his  inordinate  ambition.  In  fuch  a  con- 
ted  there  would  be  great  inequality,  and  thence 
would  arife  danger  to  this  country,  which,  notwith- 
danding  the  valour  of  our  arms,  by  fea  and  land, 
would  have  a  powerful  and  terrible  enemy  to  com¬ 
bat. 

Lord  Pelham  took  a  retrofpe^l  of  the  fevcral  nego¬ 
tiations,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  the  ex-miniders  had 
been  concerned.  He  faid  there  was  very  little  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  prefent  peace,  and  that  under  the 
confideration  of  the  late  minidry.  He  dated  the  nature 
and  progrefs  of  the  negotiation  after  Lord  Malmefbury 
went  to  France  and  infided  that  this  was  as  proper  a 
time  to  conclude  it  as  any.  Although  nothing  w’as  men¬ 
tioned  In  the  preliminaries  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
hoped  fomething  might  be  obtained  for  him  by ’the 
noble  marquis  intruded  with  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  the  bed  that  could  be  pro- 
cured,  even  in  favour  of  our  allies,  fuch  as  fcarcely 
could  have  been  expeaed,  as  already  dated  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries.  Portugal  wras  fafe,  whatever  might  be  af- 

ferted 
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Britain,  ferted  to  the  contrary,  and  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
'  territories  had  been  releafed  from  the  French  yoke.  One 
of  the  greateft  triumphs  of  the  war  was  the  expulfion 
of  the  French  from  Egypt,  by  which  our  Ottoman 
ally  had  been  faved,  and  the  Eritifh  name  raifed  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory.  With  regard  to  Malta,  of 
which  furrender  fo  many  complaints  had  been  made, 
it  was  his  lordlhip’s  opinion,  that  its  retention  would 
have  been  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to^  England. 
A  powerful  garrifon  would  have  been  requifite  for  its 
proteaion,  which  would  have  diftrafted  our  fieets  and 
armies,  without  any  objeft  equal  to  the  vigilance  and 
aaivity  of  our  men.  In  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
we  had  been  triumphant  by  fea  and  land  3  our  polTef- 
fions  in  the  eaft,  fo  valuable  to  this  country,  had  re¬ 
ceived  very  important  additions,  by  the  conquefts  we 
had  made  there.  As  to  the  fecuiity  of  the  peace, 
we  furely  had  every  fecurity  which  could  be  expefted 
in  this  critical  junfture  of  affairs.  Befides,  it  was  the 
policy  and  intereft  of  France  to  preferve  it,  and  in  this 
view  he  believed  it  would  be  preferred,  and  confe- 
quently  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that  as  Britain  was  in  a 
profperous  ftate,  we  ought  to  have  obtained  more  ho¬ 
nourable  terms  of  peace,  becaufe  we  were  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  demand  them.  He  faid,  it  was  far  from  his  in¬ 
tention,  to  undervalue  the  acquifitions  of  France  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  them  more  important  than 
was  generally  efteemed  :  ftie  had  made  the  Rhine  the 
Boundary  of  her  empire,  Ihe  had  acquired  Savoy,  &c. 
and  not  only  extended  her  territories  beyond  the  am¬ 
bition  of  her  monarchs,  but  ftie  had  her  frontiers  pro- 
tefted  by  dependent  republics  and  tributary  kings. 
'On  our  fide,  we  had  triumphs  no  lefs  brilliant  and 
ftrikingj  we  had  multiplied  our  colonies,  and  our  na¬ 
vy  failed  invincible.  We  had  refeued  Egypt,  cap¬ 
tured  Malta,  poffeffed  ourfelves  of  Minorca,  and  ftrut 
up  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ftiips  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ours,  if  not 
the  only,  at  leaft  an  important  key  of  the  eaft.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies,  wc  had  every  thing  except  Batavia, 
which  we  might  alfo  have  poffeffed,  had  we  thought 
it  worth  the  coft  of  an  expedition.  In  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  we  had  Martinico,  Trinidad,  Stc.  Upon  the 
continent  of  South  America,  we  had  an  abfolute 
empire,  in  extent  almoft  equal  to  that  power  to 
which  we  reftored  it.  He  meant  Surinam,  Deme- 
rara,  &c.  Such  were  the  colonial  poffeffions  acquired 
by  the  war.  It,  indeed,  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
purpofe  of  colonial  conquefts  ;  yet  the  force  of  the 
country  had  wifely  been  direfted  to  that  obje6l :  for 
whenever  we  were  at  war  with  France,  it  was  eflen- 
tial  to  cripple  her  marine,  which  could  never  be  better 
done,  than  by  contrafting  her  commerce,  and  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  her  colonial  poffeffions*,  and  thefe  ftiould 
have  been  held  as  pledges  of  indemnity,  and  ftill 
more  as  pledges  of  fecurity.  If  Europe  could  not 
have  been  reftored  to  her  priftine  ftate,  thefe  ought  to 
have  been  retained  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  power  of 
France. 

Lord  Grenville  denied  the  fairnefs  of  comparing 
the  prefent  treaty  wfith  that  propofed  at  Lifle.  We 
now  gave  up  Surinam,  Malta,  and  Minorca.  At  no 
timej  during  the  conteft,  was  the  Jpiritof  the  country 


fo  depreffed,  as  at  the  negotiation  at  Lifle.  If  it  were  Britain, 
afked,  why  did  we  choofe  fuch  a  period  to  nego- 
tiatc  ?  the  anfwer  was.  It  was  not  chofen  5  but  minifters 
were  convinced,  that  the  war  could  not  be  carried  on, 
unlefs  the  people  of  England  clearly  found,  that  the 
rulers  of  France,  at  that  time,  would  not  grant  us  peace 
on  any  terms  of  moderation.  A  variety  of  caufes  ^ 
combined  to  produce  that  defpondency  ;  the  ftoppage 
of  the  bank,  the  defedion  of  our  allies,  and,  above  all, 
the  mutiny  in  the  fleet.  If  fuch  were  our  fituation,  the 
meafure  was  defenftble  on  neceffity  j  but  this  was  not 
the  cafe  at  prefent.  Under  all  the  difadvantages  un¬ 
der  which  the  negotiation  at  Lifle  was  undertaken,  we 
demanded  on  that  occafiop  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Pondicherry  and  Cochin  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
refult  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  w-e  had  given  to  the 
French  the  only  thing  they  wanted,  the  means  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  navy,  and  of  rivalling  us  in  our  commerce  j 
while  wc  had  obtained  nothing  in  return. 

The  earl  of  Moira  faid,  that  though  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  inadequate,  they  w*ere  unavoidable. 

The  noble  lord  who  condemned  them,  ought  to  recoi¬ 
led,  that  he  had  left  the  country  in  jeopardy,  with  a 
llender  chance  of  recovery,  and  it  w’as  impoffible  af¬ 
terwards  to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace. — Lord 
Nelfon  made  fome  remarks  refpeding  Malta.  He  faid, 
that  when  he  was  fent  down  the  Mediterranean,  this 
ifiand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Aboukir,  it  was  his  firft  objed  to  blockade, 
becaufe  he  deemed  it  an  invaluable  fervice  to  refeue  it 
out  of  their  poffeffion.  In  any  other  view*,  it  was  of 
no  confequence,  being  at  too  great  a  diflance  from 
Toulon  to  w’atch  the  French  fleet  from  that  port ;  and 
in  time  of  peace,  it  would  have  required  a  garrifon  of 
7000  men,  in  w^ar  as  many  more,  without  being  of 
any  real  utility  to  us.  The  Cape  would  be  equally 
detrimental  if  retained  by  us*,  and  though  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  them,  this  ceflion  would 
be  better  than  to  keep  it.  Though  the  war  had  been 
long,  he  believed  his  majefty  feized  the  firft  opportun¬ 
ity  of  making  peace,  and  he  believed  it  would  prove 
the  beft  that  exifting  circumftances  admitted.  The 
addrefs  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  ujy 

When  the  fame  fubjed  was  difeuffed  in  the  houfe  of  Debate  on 
commons.  Lord  Hawkefbury  aferibed  the  origin  of  the  ^115  preli- 

war,  to  the  interference  of  France  in  the  affairs 
other  nations  ;  but  faid,  that  the  ftate  of  that  country 
W’as  now  confiderably  amended,  and  that  it  was  impoffi-  mons. 
ble  to  look  at  the  prefent  ftate  of  France,  without  being 
convinced,  that  we  had  at  leaft  effeded  this  change. 

View  the  manners  and  opinions  of  their  people  in  1793 
and  1801  !  After  this  comparifon  he  would  not  hefi- 
tate  to  give  his  opinion  refpeding  the  moral  evils  of 

the  peace,  and  that  they  certainly  w’ere  lefs  at  this 
moment  than  at  any  former  period.  With  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  hoftilities,  there  w’ere  two  confi- 
derations  by  which  w*e  were  to  be  regulated  j  the  firft:' 

was.  Did  we  poffefs  the  powder  of  forming  another  coa¬ 
lition  againft  France  ?  and  the  fecond,  If  we  continued 
the  war,  what  injury  could  France  do  to  us,  or  we 
to  France  ?  The  firft  coalition  had  failed,  the  fecond 
had  equally  failed.  What  encouragement  had  we  to 
hope  that  the  third  would  be  more  fortunate,  and  to 
hazard  fo  dangerous  an  experiment  ^ 
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Britain.  It  was  ImpofTible,  he  contended,  to  find  in  Europe 
■—•nr*—'  the  elements  of  fuch  a  combination  of  force,  dire£led 
to  the  attainment  of  one  grand  end  ;  and  if  no  coali¬ 
tion  could  be  formed,  what  objeiff  could  we  pofliblj 
have  in  the  farther  profecution  of  hoftilities  ?  As  to  any 
injury  which  France  could  do  to  us,  or  we  to  France, 
it  did  not  require  much  argument  to  prove  there  was 
none.  Where,  and  in  what  manner  was  it  poffible 
for  us,  with  our  immenfe  fupcriority  by  fea,  to  effedl 
a  fatal  blow  *,  or  for  the  republic  to  invade  an  ifland, 
not  only  defended  by  its  navy,  but  fortified  by  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ?  The  fa£l  was,  neither  power 
could  affedl  the  other ;  and  to  continue  hoftilities, 
would  be  a  barbarous  effufion  of  blood,  for  no  end  but 
{laughter.  His  lordlhip  then  expatiated  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  we  had  gained,  and  the  good  faith  we  had  main¬ 
tained  with  our  allies,  releafing  them  from  exprefs  fti- 
pulations  when  they  were  expofed  to  danger  by  con¬ 
tinuing  faithful  to  their  engagements.  To  Portugal 
every  protedfion  had  been  given,  confiftent  wdth  our 
ftrength  and  her  interefts.  Naples  was  required  to 
exclude  our  (hipping  from  her  ports.  She  went  far¬ 
ther,  and  joined  in  an  alliance,  which  would  have  ju- 
ftified  a  declaration  of  war  on  our  part  ;  when,  with 
a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  the  fpirit  of  Britain,  we  in¬ 
terfered  in  her  favour ;  obtained  the  reftoration  of  her 
dominions,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  her  indepen¬ 
dence.  To  the  Ottoman  Porte,  who  of  all  our  allies 
remained  faithful  to  the  laft,  wx  evinced  proofs  of  in¬ 
violable  attachment  and  gratitude  ;  for  w’e  procured 
for  her  not  only  the  reftitution  of  her  territories,  but 
the  renunciation  of  France  to  acquifitions  which 
threatened  her  exiftence.  To  the  ftadtholder  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  wre  were  not  bound  by 
obligation,  every  thing  had  been  performed  which  this 
country  was  able  to  perform.  An  arrangement  con¬ 
cerning  the  former  had  been  carried  on  at  Berlin  j 
and  though  from  various  reafons  it  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  the  ftadtholder  was  fatisfied  with  our  meafures. 
But  it  had  been  contended,  that  we  had  given  up,  by 
treaty,  an  iftand  of  great  importance  to  our  foreign 
concerns  and  commercial  profperlty,  Minorca,  which 
he  did  not  confider  as  an  acquifition  worth  retaining. 
In  war,  we  had  always  acquired  that  iftand  whenever 
we  pleafed,  and  always  loft  it  at  the  conclufion  of 
peace  to  avoid  the  expence.  Of  Malta,  he  fpoke 
writh  lefs  confidence,  which,  from  its  impregnable  ftate, 
was  certainly  of  political  confequence  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  :  but  Malta  was  no  fource  of  trade  and  opu¬ 
lence  ;  and,  connedled  with  the  profperity  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  its  confequence  was  confiderably  diminifhed. 
The  Levant  trade  might,  like  many  other  topics  of 
commercial  fpeculation,  be  highly  valued  ^  but  as  far 
as  it  related  to  England,  was  next  to  nothing.  The 
whole  of  our  manufaftures,  exported  thither  during 
the  war,  had  not  exceeded  the  fum  of  ii2,oool.  ;  and 
this  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
24  millions.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  inconfider- 
able,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  to  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  was  chiefly  fupplied  by  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and 
muft  remain  wdth  thefe  places,  from  the  nature  of  its 
articles  and  the  facility  of  its  intercourfe.  Refpe(fting 
the  north  of  Europe,  it  had  principally  been  in  the 
polTefTion  of  the  Dutch.  Here  it  might  be  aftced,  why 
the  Dutch,  who  had  no  fettlement  in  the  Mediterra- 
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nean,  had  fucceeded  In  cultivating  this  branch  of  com-  Brit 
merce  ?  Becaufe  their  policy  was  wifer  than  ours.  We 
prevented  (hips,  with  forged  bills  of  health,  from  en¬ 
tering  our  ports  j  made  all  veflels,  failing  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  perform  quarantine  ^  and  prohibited  the 
landing  both  of  found  and  bad  goods.  The  Dutch, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  them  an  airing  wfithin  their 
ports,  feparated  the  good  from  the  bad  merchandife, 
and  allowed  the  immediate  importation  of  the  former. 

Thus  they  occupied  almoft  the  wEole  of  the  northern 
trade  to  the  Levant,  which  was  fo  ftrongly  felt  by  us, 
that  two  years  ago,  it  w^as  deemed  expedient  to  repeal 
thofe  law^s,  to  encourage  a  fyftem  of  trade,  .which  the 
Dutch  converted  wholly  to  their  own  profit,  without 
poflefTing  a  port  in  the  Levant. 

Lord  Hawkefhury  added,  that  of  Trininadand  Cey¬ 
lon  he  could  not  fay  too  much,  when  he  called  them  the 
two  great  naval  ftations  of  the  parts  of  the  world  to  which 
they  belonged.  Ceylon  contained  ports  lo  capacious 
and  fecure,  that  the  whole  of  the  navy  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  might  ride  with  eafe  and  fafety  in  them. 

It  held  out  a  pofitlon  to  which  our  Indian  army 
might  retire,  if  neceffary,  and  defy  the  attempts  of  the 
united  force  of  the  world.  Trinidad  was  alfo  of  con- 
fiderable  naval  importance,  and  fo  healthy  and  pro* 
dudive,  as  to  Induce  us  to  feled  It  in  preference  to 
every  other  poflefTion  in  that  quarter.  Thus,  confider- 
ing  the  refults  of  the  war,  if  the  term  glory  be  not  taken 
into  account,  we  have  at  leaft  made  an  honourable 
peace  ;  we  had  been  engaged  in  a  tremendous  conteft, 
and  come  out  of  it,  confidering  the  circumftances, 
with  advantage.  The  fituation  of  Europe  and  of  Great 
Britain  might  appear  critical ;  but,  in  a  found  fyftem 
of  policy,  confiding  of  firmnefs  and  moderation,  would 
be  found  a  counterpoife  for  every  danger,  and  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  every  evil. 

Earl  Temple  confidered  thofe  w’ho  had  figned  the 
peace,  as  having  figned  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
Amongft  other  ill  confequences,  he  lamented  the  en¬ 
couragement  hereby  given  to  republican  principles  5 
and  one  of  Its  effeds  w^as  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
difaffeded.  He  recapitulated  the  various  oftenfiblc 
objefts  of  the  war,  not  one  of  which  had  been  accom- 
pliflied.  The  only  adequate  plea  for  fuch  a  peace,  was 
dire  neceftlty. — Mr  Pitt  fald,  that,  upon  a  fiibje^l  of 
fuch  importance,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  from 
thofe  with  whom  it  had  been  his  happinefs  to  live  in 
habits  of  ftri(fl;eft  friendfhip. 

He  remarked,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
government,  in  negotiations,  to  obtain  the  beft  pofTi- 
ble  terms ;  but  It  w^as  difficult  to  know  how  far  in- 
fifting  on  fome  kffer  points  might  endanger  the  w’hole 
treaty and,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  no  hefitatlon  in 
declaring,  that  he  would  rather  clofe  with  an  enemy 
on  any  terms,  not  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  his 
country,  than  continue  a  w^ar  for  any  particular  pofief- 
fion.  When  he  had  the  honour  of  a  feat  In  his  maje- 
fty’s  councils,  if  it  had  come  to  a  queftion  of  terms, 
and  if  the  pacific  dlfpofition  of  the  enemy  had  corre- 
fponded  with  ours,  he  knew^  that  he  himfelf  fhould 
have  a6led  on  that  principle  ;  and  knowing  this,  it 
was  but  candid  to  apply  it  to  another  adminiftration. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  ftate,  that  this  peace  fully  an- 
fwered  all  his  wifties  j  but  the  government  had  obtain¬ 
ed  the  beft  terms  they  could,  and  the  terms  for  which 
4  U  we 
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111-  we  contended  would  not  have  juflified  mlnillers  for 
protracting  the  war. 

Our  grand  objeCt  was  to  give  additional  vigour  to 
our  maritime  ftrength,  and  fecurity  to  our  colonial  pof- 
felTions.  In  thus  conhdering  the  fubjcCl,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  look  to  the  leading  quarters  of  the  world  in 
w^hlch  we  were  to  feek  this  fecurity.  Our  acquifitions 
were  all  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Eall  and  in 
the  Weft  Indies  j  and  if,  on  examination  of  this  treaty, 
it  ftiould  appear,  that  in  two  out  of  the  three  quarters 
mentioned,  viz.  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  we  had  re¬ 
tained  fuch  polfellions  as  effeClually  preferved  our  an¬ 
cient  territories,  we  had  done  much.  He  meant  not 
to  undervalue  the  conquefts  in  the  Mediterranean, 
efpecially  Malta  j  but  certainly  it  was  of  fecondary 
confideration,  when  compared  with  the  Indies.  The 
Eevant  trade  he  accounted  unimportant,  in  compari- 
•fon  with  the  trade  with  Ireland,  America,  and  the  tropi¬ 
cal  regions.  He  accounted  it  found  policy  to  place 
Malta  under  the  proteClion  of  a  third  power,  to  avoid 
attraCling  the  jealoufy  of  France.  Mr  Pitt  declared, 
that  he  regarded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  Ceylon,  which,  of  all  places  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe,  would  add  moft  fecurity  to  our  Eaft  India 
pofleftions  ,  as  Trinidad  was  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  Weft,  being  a  poft  from  which  w’e  might 
direCl  our  future  operations  againft  Spain  In  South  A- 
merica.  When  it  came  to  be  a  queftion  of  terms  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  it  was  necelTary  for  us 
to  retain  one  of  the  greateft  naval  ftations  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  becaufe  our  chief  want  in  that  quarter  w^as  a 
naval  poft.  The  four  were,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 

St  Lucia,  and  Trinidad  j  and  of  thofe  Trinidad  and 
Martinique  were  the  beft,  and  Trinidad  the  better  of 
the  two. 

Mr  Pitt  juftified  our  condu61:  tow^ards  our  allies, 
who  themfelves  had  forfaken  us,  or  requefted  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  their  engagements  tow^ards  us.  Even 
were  w^e  to  take  upon  ourfelves  the  granting  a  remune¬ 
ration  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  Mr  Pitt  thought  it 
ought  not  to  ftand  in  the  way  of  a  great  national  ar¬ 
rangement.  But  it  had  been  affirmed,  that  we  had 
figned  the  death-warrant  of  our  country  in  this  peace, 
and  given  to  France  an  augmentation  of  maritime 
ftrength,  whilft  we  had  gained  nothing  to  balance  her 
power.  Now,  in  the  firft  place,  if  we  had  retained 
all  our  conquefts,  it  would  not  have  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  us  in  point  of  fecurity :  not  that  he  meant  to 
imply  that  he  would  not  have  kept  them  all  if  he 
could  j  but  they  were  not  important,  except,  as  they 
would  give  us  a  little  more  or  lefs  of  colonial  ftrength, 
and  only  tended  to  promote  our  fecurity,  by  increafing 
our  finance.  The  acquifition  of  all  thefe  iflands  would 
not  have  enabled  us  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
France  on  the  continent  j  they  would  only  have  added 
a  little  more  wealth,  which  would  have  been  ill  pur- 
chafed  by  a  little  more  war. 

Mr  Pitt  faid,  that  our  refources  were  greater  than 
the  French,  or  even  the  Englilh  themfelves  fully 
underftood  :  but  they  ought  not  to  be  lavifhed  away  ; 
as,  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  w^e  might  come  to  fit 
down  in  a  worfe  relative  fituation  than  at  prefent. 
He  faid,  that  the  former  adminiftration  had  wiflied  to 
fee  the  reftoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  but  did 
not  infill  upon  that  point.  If  it  became  impolfible  to 


attain  this,  policy  required  that  we  Ihould  remain  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  next  beft. 

Mr  Fox  declared  hlmfelf  fatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  and  allertcd,  that  no  perfeverance  in  the 
war  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  peace  upon  better 
conditions.  There  were  perfons  he  faid,  who  lament¬ 
ed  the  peace  as  glorious  for  France.  If  it  were  fo,  and 
not  inglorious  to  England,  it  gave  him  no  concern. 
'J'he  opinions  of  men  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon 
their  conceptions  of  the  caufes  of  the  war  5  if  one  of 
its  pbje6ls  was  the  reftoration  of  the  accurfed  defpotifin 
of  France,  to  him  it  was  another  recommendation  of 
the  peace,  that  it  had  been  obtained  without  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  fuch  an  obje6l.  If  the  coalition  to 
reftore  the  Bourbons  had  fucceeded,  the  confequences 
would  have  been,  amongft  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  a 
perpetual  guarantee  againft  all  people  who  might  be 
oppofed  by  any  of  them,  in  any  pait  of  the  world.  All 
countries  therefore  muft  be  benefited  by  the  failure 
of  fuch  a  proje6l,  but  no  one  more  lo  than  Great 
Britain.  Had  the  coalition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
eftablilhed  fuch  a  guarantee,  would  the  liberties  of  the 
people  have  been  preferved  againft  the  houfe  of  Stuart  > 
Had  fuch  fi  guarantee  exifted  in  latter  times,  w  ould 
the  revolution  of  1688  have  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
felf  ? 

In  the  terms  and  tone  of  the  prefent  treaty,  he  per- 
fe(ftly  coincided.  He  approved  the  terms,  and  thought 
the  noble  fecretary  had  wifely  tempered  firmnefs  of 
conduift,  with  moderation  of  tone  *,  but  further  than 
this  he  could  not  go  :  he  would  by  no  means  agree  re- 
fpefting  the  time  in  which  the  treaty  was  made,  it 
came  many,  many  years  too  late. 

He  faid,  he  would  put  it  to  the  houfe,  whether  at  the 
time  the  oppofitlon  was  moft  railed  againft,  for  advlfing 
pacific  meafures,  wx  could  not  have  made  peace  on 
terms  equally  advantageous  with  the  prefent.  Would 
not  France,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  have  ac¬ 
ceded  to  any  ?  Would  ihe  not  then  have  relinquiflied 
Flolland,  and  perhaps  abandoned  her  defigns  on  the 
Netherlands  ?  But  fince  that  eventful  period  could  we 
not  have  negotiated  better  very  often,  for  inftance,  af¬ 
ter  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes  ?  Again,  at  Lille 
when  w^e  only  failed  from  the  extravagant  pretenfions 
of  adminiftration  ?  In  January  1  8co,  the  chief  conful 
made  a  dire£l  overture,  and  we  returned  anfwer,  that 
the  moft  effe<5lual  mode  of  facilitating  peace  w’ould  be 
to  reftore  the  Bourbons,  not  indeed  as  the  only  means, 
but  it  W'asleft  to  the  French  to  fuggeft  any  other:  Hid 
w^e  hint  then  at  the  poffeflion  of  Ceylon  or  Trinidad  ? 
Would  not  Bonaparte  have  added  thefe  ?  Yes,  and  the 
Cape  into  the  bargain.  We  then  might  have  had 
Egypt  by  the  convention  of  El  Arifti.  The  gallant 
Abercromby,  indeed,  would  not  have  fallen  covered 
with  laurels  in  the  lap  of  vi61ory,  nor  would  our  brave 
army  have  acquired  immortal  hqncur;  but  we  fhould 
have  gained  Egypt  without  the  lofs  of  blood  or  trea- 
fure.  The  chief  conful  might  not  perhaps  have  re- 
linquKhed  the  Netherlands,  or  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  ^  but  in  Italy  he  had  only  the  Genoefe  territory, 
and  we  had  nothing  then  to  refift  to  the  fouth-ealEvard 
of  the  Alps,  and  our  allies  were  vi6lorious  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  At  that  time,  the  inftability  of 
the  government  operated  with  us ;  but  neither  its  ftabi- 
lity  nor  inftability  were  of  any  real  confequence.  None 
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Britain,  of  the  convulfions  and  changes  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion  produced  any  material  difference  in  her  relation 
with  foreign  powers.  She  had  at  the  beginning  made 
peace  with  Pruflia,  and  fedulouily  prefei ved  it  during 
the  flormy  times  fucceeding  its  ratification.  We  were 
told  by  the  minifters  to  panfe,  and  we  did  paufe  from 
faiiuary  i8co  to  0(ffober  1801,  and  added  73  millions 
io  our  national  debt,  fince  we  returned  that  imperti¬ 
nent  anfwer  to  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte.  This  paufe 
cod  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
campaigns. 

To  negotiate  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the 
marquis  Cornwallis  went  to  Paris  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  year,  and  from  thence  to  Amiens,  where  the  nego¬ 
tiations  went  on  very  (lowly,  and  were  not  concluded 
till  the  27th  of  March  1802.  The  chief  difficulty  oc¬ 
curred  with  regard  to  Malta.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  that 
it  (hould  be  rellored  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St 
john,  under  the  prote6tion  and  fovereignty  of  the  king 
of  Naples  j  and  that  it  ffiould  be  under  the  guarantee 
of  France,  England,  Ruffia,  Spain,  Auftria,  and  Pruf- 
fia  j  that  if  the  order  fhould  not  have  fufficient  troops 
to  defend  the  ifland,  the  guaranteeing  powers  fliould 
each  contribute  an  equal  portion  of  troops,  the  officers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  grand  mailer.  It  was  fettled 
that  Malta  fliould  be  a  neutral  port,  that  one  half  of 
the  garrifon  ffiould  be  Maltefe,  and  that  there  ffiould 
be  no  French  or  Engliffi  body  of  knights,  or  tongue  as 
it  is  called.  The  king  of  Naples,  however,  was  to  be 
invited  to  garrllon  the  ifland  with  2000  men  for  one 
year,  from  the  rellitution  of  the  knights  j  which  was  to 
take  place  in  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty.  In  other  refpefts,  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  differed  little  from  the  preliminaries  former¬ 
ly  agreed  to. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation,  the 
French  firll  conful  Bonaparte  had  taken  fome  fteps 
which  indicated  little  moderation,  or  rather  an  arbi¬ 
trary  prefumptiioufnefs  of  chara<ffer,  which  demonflrat- 
ed  that  it  wmuld  be  extreniely  difficult  to  remain  up¬ 
on  terms  of  amity  with  him,  and  that  the  defire  of  ex- 
tenfive  dominion,  which  at  prefent  govertied  his  coun¬ 
cil,  was  of  too  reftlefs  a  charafter  to  allow  much  hope  of 
tranquillity  to  the  world.  Without  waiting  till  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  of  peace  ffiould  be  concluded,  he  fent  an  im- 
menfe  army  to  St  Domingo,  which  obliged  Britain  to 
fend  to  the  Weft  Indies  a  powerful  fleet  to  watch  its 
motions.  On  the  continent  his  meafures  were  much 
more  arbitrary.  A  confiderable  portion  of  Lombardy, 
with  Milan  as  its  capital,  had  been  erefted  into  what 
was  called  the  Italian  republic,  containing  fome  millions 
of  people.  This  was  now  united  to  France,  by  the 
form  of  nominating  Bonaparte  to  the  fupreme  office  of 
prefident  over  it.  This  laft  meafure  would  at  any  o- 
ther  period  have  involved  all  Europe  in  war:  but.  at  pre- 
fcnt  no  ftate  ventured  to  Interpofe  j  and  the  Britifli 
minifters  finding  no  power  in  Europe  dlfpofed  to 
refill  this  ftep  towards  the  permanent  aggrandifement 
of  France,  and  being  themfelves  truly  anxious,  as  it 
would  feem,  to  reftore  peace,  did  not  Interrupt  the  ne- 
1120  gotiations  on  this  account. 

Definitive  On  Thiirfday  the  29th  of  April,  Lord  Pelham  by 
^eaty.  his  majeftyV  command,  laid  before  the  houfe  of  lords, 
a  copy  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his 
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Britannic  majefty  and  the  French  republic,  his  Catho-  Bntam^  ^ 
lie  majefty,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  figned  at  Ami- ' 
ens  on  the  27th  of  March.  Several  debates  occurred 
in  that  houfe  upon  the  fubjedl  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  1121 
15th  of  May,  Lord  Grenville  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  houfe  to  take  into  confideration  the 
nitive  treaty.  He  remarked,  that  it  might  be  aflved  of 
wffiat  ufe  was  difeuffion,  now  that  peace  was  concluded  ? 
w^as  it  to  abrogate,  could  it  correft  the  treaty  ?  To  this 
queftion  he  w’as  the  fivft  to  anfwer  that  this  unfortunate 
treaty  had  been  ratified  by  his  majefty,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  irrevocable  5  to  its  terms,  however  injurious,  w'e 
w'ere  bound  to  accede.  By  evafion  we  lliould  but  add 
to  difafter  difgrace,  and,  with  the  lofs  of  national  hon¬ 
our,  fill  up  the  meafure  of  national  calamity.  He  wdlh- 
ed  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  to 
demonftrate  to  that  houfe  its  dangerous  tendency  j  to 
afeertain  the  fituation  in  wdiich  it  left  the  country^^  to 
point  out  the  perils  which  impended,  and  the  fafety 
which  yet  remained.  His  obje£llons  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty  he  had  already  ftated  j  but  to  the  definitive 
treaty  there  were  objedlions  yet  more  formidable. 

Flis  lordfliip  obferved,  that  the  tw^o  bafes  of  negotiation, 
the  Jlatus  ante  helium^  which  fignified  the  adlual  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  previous  to  hoftilltles,  and  the  nti 
pojjidetisy  which  referred  to  their  pofition  during  the 
pacification,  had  both  been  applied  in  the  moft  preju¬ 
dicial  manner  to  this  country.  With  regard  to  hei- 
felf,  England  had  adopted  the  Jlatus  ante  belliim\  w  ith 
regard  to  her  rival,  the^  uti  pojjidctls*  England  had 
ceded  her  own  conquefts,  and  confirmed  to  France  her 
new  acquifitions.  France  poffeffed  dominion  on  the 
continent  j  we  had  to  oppofe  to  that  dominion,  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  France  and  Spain.  It  would  have  been  juft: 
that  France  fliould  purchafe  our  colonial  by  her  con¬ 
tinental  facrifices.  His  lordffilp  contrafted  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  with  that  of  1763.  It  had,  he  fald,  been  an 
invariable  principle  with  Lord  Chatham,  to  make  the 
preliminary  as  much  as  poffible  the  definitive  treaty  j 
our  negotiators  had  treated  with  France  during  a  na¬ 
val  armiftice.  Immediately  lubfequent  to  the  preli¬ 
minary  treaty,  France  had  fent  an  armament  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  obliged  England  to  deftine  for  the 
Weft  Indies  alfo,  a  naval  force  more  than  double  to 
any  fquadrons  which  had  been  fent  during  the  war. 

The  neceflity  of  keeping  in  the  Weft  Indies  35  fail  of  the 
line  was  the  firft  fruits  of  the  peace.  His  lordfliip  con¬ 
tended,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  our  negotiators  to 
have  infifted  that  the  French  fleet  ffiould  not  fall  till 
the  preliminary  articles  w'ere  definitively  ratified,  and 
till  the  firft  conful  had  afforded  proof  that  he  meditat¬ 
ed  not  the  acceflion  of  power  he  had  fince  made  in 
Italy.  It  w'as  obvious,  that  the  definitive  treaty  con¬ 
tained  conceffions  more  important  than  the  preliminary 
articles  ;  and  it  was  palpably  the  obje6t  of  the  French 
government  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  With  refpedt  to  the 
fituation  in  which  Portugal  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
w^ere  left  by  the  treaty,  the  houfe  had  been  told  that 
it  was  a  pity,  and  that  the  articles  w’ere  read  with  re¬ 
gret.  The  propofed  indemnity  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
w^as  evidently  at  'the  option  of  France  j  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  enfure  its 
independence^  and  Malta,  w  hofe  independence  had  been 
4  U  2  exprefsly 
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exprefsly  ftipulated,  with  the  provifion  that  it  fliould 
be  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  com¬ 
petent  to  its  protedion,  was  finally  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  fix  powers  who  never  could  be  brought 
to  agree  on  the  fuhje(fl  of  it.  Its  reftoration  to  the  or¬ 
der  was  nominal  and  futile.  He  had  eftimated  the 
whole  Maltefe  revenue  at  34,000!.  of  which,  however, 
8000I.  only  came  to  the  knights  ;  he  w^as  now  compe¬ 
tent  to  Hate  that  the  expenditure  of  Malta  amounted, 
on  the  average  of  ten  years,  to  130,000!.  per  annum. 
The  dominions  in  France  and  Spain  had  been  confifcat- 
ed  j  the  langues  of  Italy  had  produced  about  20,000  or 
25,0001.  from  their  property  in  Piedmont,  which  was 
alfo  confifcated  j  the  langues  of  Naples  and  Portugal 
with  a  revenue  of  20,oool.  remained  to  fupport  the 
ellabllfliment  of  130,000!.  The  order  of  Malta  w^as 
virtually  extindl ;  it  would  be  fubje^l  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  influence,  and  the  dominion  cf  France.  His 
lordfhip  obje^Ied  to  ^he  treaty,  that  certain  pecu- 
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and  Tobago,  and  facilitated  the  recovery  of  St  Domin.  Brltalm 
go.  France  w^as  alfo  miftrefs  of  Louifiana,  and  in  re-  ' 
ality  of  Florida,  which  could  not  from  its  vicinity  to 
Louifiana  remain  fubje^I  to  Spain.  France  poffefled 
the^  key  of  Mexico,  which  (lie  might  enter  at  any 
period.  If  w^e  turned  to  the  Mediterranean,  his  iord- 
fhip  faid,  it  w'ould  be  irapoflTible  to  fend  there  a  Angle 
fhip,  without  the  permilTion  of  France.  We  were  llrip- 
ped  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  even  of  the  ifland  of 
Elba  j  we  were  excluded  from  Leghorn,  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in  that  fea.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  could  no  longer  open  to  us  his  ports. 

His  lordfliip  obferved,  that  the  victory  obtained  by 
Lord  Nelfon  at  Aboukir  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
afliflance  rendered  by  the  king  of  Naples.  In  return 
for  thefe  fervices,  the  Britifli  government  had  fiipulat- 
ed  that  the  French  republic  Ihould  evacuate  his  do¬ 
minions,  without  fiipulating  that  they  fhould  not  re¬ 
turn  to  them.  His  lordfhip  added,  that  whatever  the 
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French  prifoners  during  the  war,  had  been  relinquiflied. 
He  contended  that,  by  the  circumflance  of  this  treaty 
not  containing  a  claufe  as  ufuai  renewing  former  trea¬ 
ties,  and  in  particular  by  the  non-renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  this  country  had  ceded  its  claims  of  equal 
participation  with  France  in  the  privileges  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Spanifli  America.  In  like  manner,  w^e  had 
confirmed  the  ceflion  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  without 
renewing  the  claufe  which  ftipulated  for  us  the  liberty 
of  carrying  on  the  gum  trade;  whilft  France  had  mani- 
fefted4ier  hoftllity  to  our  commerce,  by  prohibiting  the 
right  of  trading  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
His  iordflup  proceeded  to  take  a  retrofpe(ftIve  view  of 
the  fituation  of  this  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation.  With  a  colonial  territory  of  an  im- 
menfe  extent,  we  had,  in  the  very  conquefts  achieved 
by  our  arms,  the  means  of  perpetuating  our  vi<ftories. 
From  the  Weft  Indies,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  two  millions  annually,  a  confiderable  revenue  had 
arifen,  which  was  now  loft.  By  our  naval  fuperlority, 
we  had  controuled  the  movement  of  the  French  fleet ; 
they  were  now  at  liberty  to  fteer  for  the  Weft  Indies’, 
and  we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  fending  fleets  to 
watch  them.  W^e  were  in  poffeflion  of  refources  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  profecution  of  the  war,  and  held  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  extorting  a  juft  and  reafonable 
peace.  Inftead  of  Improving  thefe  advantages,  we  had 
refigned  to  the  French  the  preponderance  of  power  on 
the  continent,  eftablilhed  her  fway  in  Italy,  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  her  important  pofleflions  in  India.  Even  our 
right  of  fovereignty  in  India  was  no  longer  recognized. 
It  had  been  fuggefted  that  this  right  was  guaranteed 
by  the  filence  of  the  definitive  treaty  ;  a  mode  of  argu¬ 
ment  which  appeared  equally  ftrange  and  fingular. 
His  Iordflup  affirmed,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  Cape 
was  n^eflary  to  the  fafety  of  our  territories  In  India. 
He  inftanced  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  when  a  cor¬ 
vette  had  been  fent  to  the  Cape,  from  whence  frefli 
troops  were  immediately  difpatched,  who  landed 
marched,  and  co-operated  at  the  fiege  of  Seringapa- 
tarn.  ^By  ceding  the  Cape  to  Holland,  we  had  ceded 
It  to  1' ranee.  The  town  and  port  of  Cochin  had  alfo 
been  furrendered  to  Holland,  and  virtually  to  France. 
In  the  Weft  Indies  we  had  reftored  to  France  Martinique 


a  Britifh  miniftry  had  loft.  He  would  afk  whether 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  peace  preponderated  over  the 
difad  vantages  of  the  war  ?  It  had  dimlniflied  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  the  fake 
of  fafety,  to  maintain  a  great  naval  and  military  force 
in  conftant  difcipllne. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  exprefled  his  hope,  that  now 
the  fword  was  reftored  to  its  fcabbard,  it  would  not 
again  be  unflieathed  for  the  acquifition  of  a  ftatlon  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Auckland,  In  reply  to 
Lord  Grenville,  difeuffed  a  point  of  fome  importance 
in  the  law  of  nations.  He  ftated,  that,  from  an  at¬ 
tentive  perufal  of  the  works  of  the  publicifts,  he  had 
corrcifted,  in  his  own  mind,  an  error  ftill  prevalent  ; 
that  all  treaties  between  nations  are  annulled  by  war, 
and,  to  be  reinforced,  muft  be  fpecially  renewed  on  the 
return  of  peace.  It  was  true,  that  treaties,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  compa^ls  and  conceffions,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  are  thereby 
rendered  null :  but  compacts  which  were  not  impeded 
by  the  courfe  and  effed  of  hoftilities,  fuch  as  the 
rights  of  a  fiLery  on  the  coafts  of  either  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers ;  the  ftipulated  right  of  cutting  log¬ 
wood  in  a  particular  diftrift  :  compacts  of  this  nature 
were  certainly  not  affefted  by  war.  There  were  alfo 
circumftances  which  might  authorize  the  diffolution  of 
treaties,  without  any  rupture  between  the  two  parties. 
In  the  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  antecedent 
treaties  fubfifting  between  us  would  have  been  diflbl- 
ved,  although  no  hoftilities  had  enfued,  by  her  incapa¬ 
city  to  maintain  the  relations  to  which  thofe  treaties 
were  meant  to  apply.  It  had  therefore  been  w^ell  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Vattel  and  other  writers,  that  treaties  ccafe 
whenever  an  eflentlal  alteration  in  either  of  the  con- 
tradirg  parties  takes  place.  He  applied  this  dofirine 
to  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  the  tem¬ 
porary  vi61:Ims  of  the  French  revolution.  His  lordfhip 
admitted,  that  the  definitive  treaty  contained  not  a 
Angle  provifion,  dlredl  or  indire(ft,  for  the  renewal  of 
treaties,  which  had  fubfifted  previous  to  the  war  ;  but 
It  v/as  not  true,  that  by  the  non-renewal  of  our  trea¬ 
ties  with  Holland,  the  veflels  of  that  republic  would 
be  exonerated  from  the  ancient  praiftice  of  ftrlking 
their  flag  to  Britifli  Ihips  of  war  in  the  Britifli  feas ; 

that 
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Britain,  that  pra£l!ce  had  exifted  independent  of  the  treaty  of 
1782,  or  even  of  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1767,  which 
were  only  recognitions  of  a  pre-admitted  claim.  The 
fame  remark  was  applicable  to  the  fixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  i  764,  by  which  the  ftates-general  promifed 
not  to  obftruft  the  navigation  of  Britifli  fubje£ls  in  the 
eaftern  Teas.  That  article  was  no  new  grant,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  right,  and  a  notification  to  mer¬ 
chants  that  they  would  not  be  difturbed  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  that  right.  With  refpedl  to  France,  his  lord- 
fhip  acknowledged,  that  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1786  had  expired,  but  not  till  it  had  reached  the  na¬ 
tural  era  of  decay  ;  nor  fhould  he  feci  folicitude  for  its 
refufcitation,  unlefs  our  negotiator  at  Amiens  could 
have  proved,  that  the  French  manufa6lurers  were  able, 
in  1802,  to  refume  the  competition  to  which  they 
were  unequal  in  1786,  under  the  exifting  tariff;  unlefs 
we  alfo  would  have  facrificed  the  additional  wine  du¬ 
ties,  which  produced  above  a  million  flerling.  He 
had  the  deeped  conviction  of  the  Importance  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  recolleCtion 
of  the  manufafturers  of  Birmingham,  Staffordflnire, 
Llncolnfhire,  Yorkfhire,  and  Paifiey,  who,  during 
fix  years,  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaties.  His  lordfhip  w^as  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  great  and  venerable  mafs  of  treaties,  which  had 
long  conftituted  the  title-deeds  of  nations,  was  utterly 
gone  ;  but  this  event  was  independent  of  omlffion  in 
the  definitive  articles ;  it  was  caufed  by  the  fate  of 
\yar  and  the  tide  of  revolutions,  which  had  fw^ept  away 
the  old  order  of  things  in  Europe.  He  thought  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  right  in  objeCling  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  treaties,  Irreconcllcable  with  the  prefent 
date  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  our  fovereignty  in 
India,  it  had  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  various 
treaties,  recognized  by  all  the  powders  of  Europe  and 
India,  who  had  accepted  privileges  from  us ;  and  fi¬ 
nally  efiablifhed  by  the  undifturbed  poffeHion  of  40 
years  :  that  France  was  bound  by  the  law  of  nations, 
in  India  and  elfewhere,  and  by  that  law  w^as  pledged 
to  refume  the  fituation  fhe  had  maintained  previous  to 
the  war. 

On  the  contrary.  Lord  Carnarvon  reprefented  the 
treaty  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  country.  With 
the  higheft  refpeCl:  for  the  virtues  of  thofe  who  com- 
pofed  the  prefent  adrainiftration,  his  lordfliip  confeffed, 
that  he  had  never  confided  in  their  talents  or  experi¬ 
ence.  The  moment  they  had  taken-  the  helm,  they 
had  preffed  into  their  fervice  a  noble  lord,  beloved  in¬ 
deed,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  invidious  talk  of  coping 
with  men  old  in  craft,  adepts  in  duplicity,  regardlefs 
of  principle,  and  unpraClifed  in  virtue.  Under  nego¬ 
tiators  fo  unequal,  fome  difadvantages  were  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  yet  the  preliminary  articles  which  difappointed 
even  the  leafl:  fanguine,  and  which  were  approved  by 
none,  were  welcomed  by  all.  It  had  been  hoped, 
that  fome  articles  relative  to  our  allies,  and  involving 
our  own  national  honour,  would  be  altered  :  but  the 
definitive  treaty,  inftead  of  realizing,  had  annihilated 
thefe  hopes  ;  conceffion  was  heaped  on  concefiion,  dif- 
grace  added  to  dlfgrace.  By  omitting  to  renew  former 
treaties,  mlnifters  had  unadjufied  all  former  adjufted 
difputes,  and  without  the  cuftomary  acknowledgment 
of  our  rights,  had  left  us  to  the  honour  and  juftice  of 
France,  So  myfterious,  his  lordfhip  obferved^  had 
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been  this  part  of  their  condufl,  that  it  was  difficult  to  Britain, 
underftand  whether  they  fought  this  omlffion,  or  were 
betrayed  into  it.  The  country  was  entitled  to  know 
the  truth,  and  his  lordfliip  challenged  the  miniftry  to 
avow  it.  It  was  palpable,  that  a  deliberate  refufal  to 
renew  a  treaty,  admitted  but  of  one  conflrudlion,  that 
the  treaty  w^as  abrogated  ;  if  the  refufal  had  come  from 
France,  the  ftability  of  the  peace  was  on  a  different 
footing  :  all  former  difputes  were  let  loofe. 

Lord  Ellenborough  expreffed  much  furprife,  that 
the  non-renewal  of  treaties  fliould  have  been  urged  as 
a  ferious  objedion  to  the  definitive  treaty.  To  what 
purpofe  was  foleran  nonfenfe  to  be  revived  ?  Were 
not  thefe  treaties  replete  with  articles  wholly  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  prefent  political  ilate  of  Europe  ?  For 
himfelf,  he  could  as  well  think  of  the  revival  of  the 
condition  of  mankind,  in  fome  very  remote  period,  as 
of  the  ancient  treaties  which  had  become  inapplicable 
and  obfolete.  Our  fovereignty  in  India,  his  lordfhip 
fald,  refted  on  the  rights  of  conqueft  in  legitimate 
war,  upon  the  repeated  recognition  of  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  on  the  befi  rights  of  all,  poffeffion^  ' 

His  lordfliip,  in  a  rapid  epitome  of  our  hiftory  in  In¬ 
dia,  obferved,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Dewannee 
was  a  fooliffi  thing,  though  he  honoured  the  gallantry 
and  ability  of  Lord  Clive.  He  approved  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  refpeifting  Malta  ;  and  thought  the  ceffioii 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  fubje6l  of  felicitation  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  regret.  He  ftated,  that  the  charge  at 
which  it  muft  have  been  retained  was  enormous  ;  that 
England  could  not  fend  thither  a  fingle  chaldron  of 
coals,  without  the  expence  of  2 61.  los. ;  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  when  the  Dutch  were  remitting  to  this 
country,  in  the  feafon  of  fcarcity,  a  fcanty  fupply  of 
grain,  the  EngllQi  government  had  to  procure  rice 
and  other  provifions  from  India  ;  and  was  even  obliged 
to  fend  home  for  a  fupply  of  bifeuit,  not  for  our  troops, 
but  for  the  Dutch  therafelves.  Much  had  been  faid 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indian  leas.  Had  a  Britifli 
fhip  been  flopped  in  thofe  feas  ?  For  the  paltry  prero¬ 
gative  of  lowering  the  Dutch  flag,  he  thought  there 
was  little  magnanimity  in  exa£l:lng  of  the  weaker,  more 
than  was  required  of  the  ftronger  powers  ;  and  he  add¬ 
ed,  that  Portugal  was  grateful  for  the  fervices  render¬ 
ed  her  by  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  fame  fubje<ft,  after  being  repeatedly  alluded  to,  Debate  w 
was  finally  difeuffed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  the  boufe 
13th  of  May.  Mr  Windham  attacked  the  treaty  in 
feveral  of  its  prominent  parts.  With  regard  to  Malta, 
he  contended,  that  it  muft  ultimately  fall  into  the  treaty, 
hands  of  the  French.  The  little  order  of  Malta, 
which  contained  in  itfelf  the  great  charaacrlftic  and 
diftindive  qualities  which  the  French  revolution  had 
fubverted,  was  now  deftroyed.  The  little  phial  which 
contained  the  efience  of  the  old  principles,  had  been 
diluted^  by  minifters,  not  even  with  common  water, 
but  with  water  from  the  puddle.  The  German 
knights  had  already  refufed  to  ferve  in  a  body  fo  de¬ 
graded  and  debafed  ;  the  Neapolitan  foldiers  would 
form  no  fecurity  for  the  independence  of  the  ifland  ; 
the  ftate  of  Malta  was  a  virtual  furrender,  and  our  po- 
fitioii  in  the  Mediterranean  untenable.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  ceded,  in  full  fovereignty,  to  the 
Dutch,  who  were  thus  at  liberty  to  refign  it  to  France. 

It  had  been  faid,  th^t  the  Cape  was  but  a  tavern ;  and 
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linia'ni.  furely  a  tavern,  In  the  middle  of  a  long  voyage,  was 
'  no  unimportant  accommodation  :  without  it,  the  troops 
deftined  for  the  Eaft  India  fervice  muft  arrive  in  that 
country,  in  a  ftate  which  would  unfit  them  for  aflivc 
exertion.  No  other  refling  port  was  open  to  us  ex¬ 
cept  the  Brazils  5  and  who  was  to  enfure  us  conftant 
accefs  there  in  a  feafon  of  hofiilities  ?  Our  Indian  em¬ 
pire  was,  Mr  Windham  obferved,  our  flieet  anchor  j 
and  whatever  was  neceffary  for  its  prefervation,  was 
of  the  laft  importance.  The  difadvantages  on  our  fide, 
Mr  Windham  contrafted  with  the  advantages  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  France.  By  the  reftitutlon  of  Cochin  to  the 
Dutch,  they  had  acquired  the  means  of  annoying  our 
poffeflions  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  defining  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  French  and  Portuguefe  Guiana,  minifters  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  puzzled  with  the  Colapanatuba 
and  Afouari,  and  that  the  Afouari  was  the  limit  af- 
figned  :  there  was  in  fafl  little  difference  between  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  and  that  of  Badajos.  France  had 
obtained  her  objecl,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Ama¬ 
zon  5  and  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  were  left  expo- 
fed  to  the  foe.  Mr  Windham  deplored  the  cefTion  of 
•Louifiana  to  France,  which,  confidering  the  indefinite 
extent  of  Guiana,  was  a  furrender  of  a  fourth  part  of 
the  globe  :  two  rivers,  the  greateft  in  the  world, 
the  MiflifTippi  in  the  north,  the  river  of  Amazons  in 
the  fouth  of  America.  Rivers  were  the  vital  parts  of 
countries  ;  without  hyperbole,  we  might  be  faid  to 
have  given  away  a  brace  of  continents.  In  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  this  thoughtlefs  prodigality,  minifters  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  France  ;  they 
had  let  in  a  tide,  which  fpread  like  a  torrent  in  every 
dlredlion,  endangered  our  fafety  at  Honduras,  and  me¬ 
naced  our  deftrudlion  in  India.  We  already  knew 
the  French  too  well,  to  doubt  that  they  would  fcruple 
what  means  they  ufed  to  accompllfli  their  ends.  Had 
they  not  fraudulently  obtained  the  reftitutlon  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  to  fecure  it  to  them- 
felves  >  Regardlefs  of  ftlpulations  and  treaties,  they 
had  feized  on  the  ifland  of  Elba  5  and,  to  beftow  a 
compenfation  on  the  king  of  Etruria,  extorted  Plom- 
bino  from  Naples.  Mr  Windham  proceeded  to  deli¬ 
neate  the  coloffal  powder  of  France,  which  refembled 
nothing  that  had  exifted  fince  the  empire  of  Rome.  7'he 
French  were  a  new  race,  of  Romans  j  in  ten  years  they 
had  even  acquired  more  than  the  Romans  achieved  in 
fifty-three.  On  the  map  of  Europe  two  nations  only 
ftood  erefl  j  and  of  thefe,  the  one  from  dlftance  more 
than  ftrength.  Auftrla  was  Indeed  ftlll  rich  in  refources, 
but  deftltute  of  foreign  aid.  There  was  no  fingle 
power  which  could  enter  the  lifts  with  France.  In 
the  firfl;  conflict  it  would  be  nearly  crufhed  by  her  tre¬ 
mendous  mace  :  but  Mr  Windham  added,  it  was  by 
Tome  fuppofed,  that  though  Europe  fliould  be  wrecked, 
v^e  at  leaft  might  take  to  our  boat  and  efcape.  By 
the  Ipeflre  of  French  power,  we  ftiould  ftill  be  pur- 
fued  :  in  Afia,  in  America,  it  would  follow  clofe, 
fearing  us  with  its  gorgon  afpeft.  Mr  Windham  here 
enumerated  the  iflands  ceded  to  France  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  He  maintained,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
blacks  in  St  Domingo  would  be  lefs  formidable  to 
this  country,  than  its  fubjeftion  to  France.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  fome  black  emilTarles  had  reached  our 
iflands  ^  to  private  interefts  fuch  an  event  might  have 
been  more  prejudicial,  but  to  political  interefts  Icfs 
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fatal.  Mr  Windham  repeated,  that  we  had  given  Britain, 
away  two  continents  5  and  that  the  obje6l  of  France 
obvioufly  was,  the  attainment  of  unlverfal  empire.  He 
admitted,  that  the  peace  muft  be  obferved,  now  that 
it  was  entered  into  j  but  concluded  with  a  motion  for 
an  addrefs,  expreftfive  of  dlfapprobation  of  it. 

Lord  Hawkeft)ury  faid,  that  from  fome  obfervations 
of  Mr  Windham’s,  it  would  feem  that  whenever  any 
continental  powder,  however  unconne6led  with  us,  be¬ 
came  involved  with  France,  It  was  our  duty  to  volun¬ 
teer  our  interference,  and  our  affiftance.  That  we  were 
deeply  Interefted  In  the  deftiny  of  the  continent,  he 
was  willing  to  admit  j  but  he  conceived  our  interfer¬ 
ence  with  its  commotions  to  be  optional,  neither  Infti- 
gated  by  iieceftTity,  nor  extorted  by  honour.  At  the  end 
of  nine  years  of  war,  his  lordfhip  continued,  we  had 
found  ourfelves  deferted  by  our  allies.  With  the  firft 
intimation  which  his  majefty’s  minifters  received  of  the 
new  conftitution  of  the  Italian  republic,  they  had  heard 
of  its  acceptance  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Peterfburgh.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  he  would 
fubmit  to  the  houfe,  whether  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to 
continue  the  w^ar  on  account  of  the  Italian  republic. 

The  ceflion  of  Louifiana  by  Spain  to  France,  was  a- 
nother  ground  of  complaint  *,  that  province  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  a  French  colony,  w’hen  the  MilfilTippi  was 
the  boundary  betw^een  It  and  Great  Britain  j  it  had  been 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  in  a  private  convention,  be¬ 
tween  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
1^65  j  a  proof  that  conventions  of  this  nature,  if  not 
right,  were  at  leaft  not  new.  The  value  of  Louifiana 
was  at  prefent  nominal  ^  as  a  naval  ftatlon  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  infignificant  and  Its  vicinity  to  America 
was  calculated  to  diminifh,  rather  than  augment  the 
attachment  of  that  country  to  France  :  he  therefore 
left  it  to  the  houfe  to  judge  whether  Louifiana  would 
have  juftified  the  renewal  of  hoftillties.  Concerning 
the  non -renewal  of  certain  treaties  and  conventions, 
his  lordfhip  obferved,  that  the  principle  on  which  trea¬ 
ties  had  ufually  been  renewed,  appeared  not  to  be  un- 
derftood.  The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  formed  a  diftln6h 
sera  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe  j  and  In  order  to  afeertain 
the  relative  fituations  of  the  different  powers,  it  had 
been  cuftomary  to  renew  that  treaty,  together  with  any 
particular  conventions  fubfequent  to  it.  In  the  prefent 
inftance,  it  was  to  be  confidered,  that  formerly  all  pre¬ 
ceding  treaties  had  been  renewed  by  all  other  powers 
of  Europe.  In  the  prefent  war  no  European  power 
had  done  fo  ;  and  confequently,  if  we  renewed  former 
treaties,  we  only  fliould  be  bound  whilft  other  nations 
were  free.  By  renewing  former  treaties,  we  fhould  have 
been  forced  to  fandlion  all  the  recent  encroachments 
of  France  j  and  by  fan6lioning  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
w-e  fliould  have  been  acceffary  to  the  difmemberment 
of  the  Germanic  empire.  With  regard  to  commercial 
treaties,  it  was  impolfible  to  renew  them,  without  re¬ 
newing  ftlpulations  refpefling  rights  of  neutrality,  and 
perfonal  privileges,  detrimental  to  our  interefts.  His 
lordfhip  represented  the  definitive  treaty  as  coinciding 
with  the  preliminary  treaty  which  had  previoufly  re¬ 
ceived  the  fanflion  of  the  houfe.  In  regard  to  the 
permanence  of  the  peace,  he  w^as  willing  to  admit, 
and  to  deplore,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world, 
any  peace  was  infecureq  but  the  precarious  tenure  on 
which  this  blefling  was  to  be  held,  w^as  no  reafon 
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Britain,  for  rejecUng  it.  France  had  renounced  her  revolu- 
-V— tionary  principles,  and  refumed  the  old  maxims  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion.  After  the  preceding  convulfions,  a 
good  government  was  hardly  to  be  expeded  5  an  amelio¬ 
rated  government  was  however  gradually  forming  from 
the  ruins  of  revolution.  Had  France  remained  under 
the  Bourbons,  fhe  would  have  been  equally  our  rival  ^ 
under  all  governments  her  ambition  would  have  been 
the  fame.  Finally,  his  lordlhip  obferved,  that  we  had 
emerged  from  a  dangerous  war  with  our  refources  and 
credit  unimpaired,  and  that  it  was  improper  to  wade 
them  or  the  fpirit  of  the  country.  An  exultation  had 
been  manifefted  on  the  hgning  of  the  preliminaries, 
which  he  (hould  have  been  concerned  to  wdtnefs  on  the 
conclulion  of  any  peace  j  and  no  Wronger  argument 
could  be  adduced  of  the  expediency  of  refpiring  from 
the  war.  He  concluded  wdth  moving  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefty,  to  teftify  the  fatisfadion  of  the  houfe,  on  the 
conclufion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

Mr  Dundas  oppofed  Mr  Windham.  He  faid,  that 
we  had  now  acquired  the  undoubted  fovereignty  of  In¬ 
dia.  In  his  judgment,  however,  the  Cape  and  Cey¬ 
lon  formed  our  two  great  bulwarks,  and  he  never 
would  have  confented  to  the  furrender  of  the  former. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  cefiion  of  Malta  was  to  him* 
a  fubjeft  of  equal  regret  ^  and  that  to  the  relinquifli- 
ment  of  either  of  thofe  places  he  (hould  have  refufcd 
his-alfent,  had  he  continued  in  adminiftration  :  but  he 
would  not  fupport  the  addrefs  moved  by  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham,  becaufe  it  contained  an  inveflive  againft  the 
peace. 

The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  continued  on  the 
following  day.  Sir  William  Young  contended,  that 
when  a  (landing  army  was  deemed  eflential  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  peace,  it  was  proper  that  the  people  lliould 
be  informed  of  the  (late  of  affairs  which  juftified  fuch 
a  meafure.  He  contended,  that  France  had  an  aicend- 
ancy  ill  Italy,  which  fubjefted  Malta  to  her  power, 
W’hild  the  Italian  republic,  inllcad  of  being  an  indepen¬ 
dent  (late,  was  a  French  province.  A  new  langue 
was  formed  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Malta,  who  were 
chiefly  compofed  of  goldfiners,  and  moilly  fpoke  the 
Arab  dialed  5  and  thefe  were  to  aflTimilate  with  an  an¬ 
cient  body  of  venerable  nobility.  He  predided,  that 
the  nobles  would  refufe  to  incorporate  wnth  the  new 
langue,  who  would  confequently  place  .the  ifland  in 
the  hands  of  our  foes.  He  reverted  to  the  ceflion  of 
Louifiana  j  and  aferibed  that,  with  other  evils,  to  the 
non-renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  has  (lipu- 
lated,  that  France  (hould  acquire  no  new  pofltlTions 
on  the  continent  of  America.  He  took  a  furvey  of 
the  French  power  in  the  Well  Indies,  and  concluded 
with  faying,  that  what  Rome  had  been,  France  would 
be. 

Lord  Cafllereagh  remarked,  that  our  grand  objed 
from  the  commencement  to  the  clofe  of  the  war,  had 
been  the  eflablifliment  .of  general  fecurity  j  that  the 
gradual  extindion  of  jacobin  principles,  and  the  gra- 
dual  rcfloratlon  of  order  and  tranquillity,  had  been^gi- 
ven  as  fureties  for  the  peace.  With  regard  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  acquifitlons  of  France,  he  admitted,  that  they 
might  eventually  become  of  infinite  Importance  5  but 
he  contended,^  that  they  were  not  pregnant  with  im¬ 
mediate  mifehief,  and  only  could  be  the  fources  of  dif. 
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tant  danger.  He  reprobated  the  timidity  which  had  Britiun, 

been  felt  and  exprelfcd,  as  calculated  only  to  deprefs  - - v - 

the  fpirit  of  this  nation,  and  to  elevate  that  of  our  ri¬ 
val.  His  lordflilp  lamented  the  diminution  of  our  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  continent ;  but  fuggelled,  that  to  regain 
that  influence,  we  mud  give  back  to  France  her  colo¬ 
nial  pofleiTions.  He  maiatained,  that  wdth  the  revival 
of  her  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  her  colonics, 
our  intereds  would  increafe.  He  compared  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  tw  o  countries  ;  and  dated  our  im¬ 
ports  to  have  increafed  during  the  war,  from  19  to  30 
millions,  and  our  exports,  wdtiiin  the  fame  period,  to 
have  augmented  from  24  to  43  millions  ;  articles  of 
Britidi  maiuifafturc  exported,  to  have  rifen  from  18 
to  24  millions,  and  our  tonnage  from  1,600,000  to 
2,100,000  j  our  mercantile  feameii,  to  have  increafed 
from  118,000  to  143,000,  although  120,000  failors 
had  been  employed  in  the  navy.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  were  the  commercial  refources  of  France  ?  In 
1777,  the  lated  period  previous  to  the  war  at  which 
any  regular  account  w^as  obtainable,  the  French  ex¬ 
ports  were  twelve  and  the  French  imports  nine  millions.. 

From  the  Well  Indies,  their  imports  wxre  about  feveu 
millions  and  a  half,  their  exports  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  at  the  fame  period  j  from  their  colonies  lad 
year,  their  imports  did  not  exceed  in  value  61, cool, 
their  exports  not  more  than  41,000!.  Admitting,  then, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  a  commercial  rivaldiip, 
the  exports  ot  France  (hould  amount  to  feven,  her  im¬ 
ports  to  eight  millions  j  whild  our  exports  amounted 
to  43,  and  our  imports  to  23  millions  j  what  had  we 
to  fear  from  the  conted  ?  As  little  reafon,  obferved 
his  lordlhip,  had  we  to  dread  any  prohibition  on  our 
manufadures  by  France  or  her  allies.  It  could  not  be 
the  Intered  of  a  poor  country  to  purchafe  dear  articles, 
in  preference  to  thofe  that  were  cheaper  5  and  allowing 
that  b  ranee  could  be  abfurd  enough  to  exclude  our 
manufadures  from  her  own  ports,  could  (lie  extort 
from  the  powers  under  her  influence  a  dmilar  prohibi- 
tion  >  His  lordflup  here  reverted  to  the  year  iSoOj 
when  our  exports  to  the  continent  of  Europe  amount- 
ed  to  though  the  prohibition  againll  our 

goods  was  more  general  than  it  had  ever  been.  He 
enumerated  the  countries  independent  on  French  in¬ 
fluence  ;  Denmark,  Sweden, ,  Ruflia,  Pruffia,  Poland, 
and  Germany.  The  only  countries  under  the  do¬ 
mination  of  France,  were  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Italian  Hates.  To  Portugal,  the  influence' of 
France  coiaid.  extend  only  during  war  ;  and  fince  Ve¬ 
nice  was  under  the  emperor,  at  one  extremity  of  Italy, 
and  Naples  lay  at  the  other,  he  faw  little  to  apprehend 
from  any  prohibition  which  France  might  feck  to  efta- 
blifh.  In  tne  WYil  IndieSj  his  loidfhip  obferved,  the 
more  fatisfadory  j  the  annual  value 
of  Bntifli  produce  fent  to  thofe  iflands,  did  not  exceed 
eight  millions,  an  amount,  wFich,  when  contraded  with 
the  great  aggregate  of  our  exports,  was  of  little  im¬ 
portance  j  in  the  prefent  (late  of  her  maiiufadures 
however,  France  would  be  compelled  to  funply  he- 
colonies  from  the  Britifli  market.  With  regard  to  St 
Domingo,  his  lordlhip  (lated,  that  on  a  moderate  cal¬ 
culation,  about  one  half,  or  nearly  300,000  of  the 
blacks  had  periflied  (ince  the  commencement  of  dii- 
order  in  that  ifland.  Allowing  this  defedion,  and  eflima^ 
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Britain,  ting  each  man  at  60I.  the  fum  of  18  millions  would 
be  necefl'ary  to  provide  for  the  ifland  the  ordinary 
complement  of  black  inhabitants.  Was  it  probable, 
that  France  Ihould  poflefs  the  capital  to  make  this  pur- 
chafe,  without  which,  the  ifland  would  be  of  little 
value  ?  His  lordftiip  concluded  with  recommending  a 
vigorous  eftabliftiment,  adequate  to  the  proteftion  of 
our  rights,  independence,  and  honour. 

Mr  Addington  faid,  that  he  defired  not  that  the 
treaty  ftiould  be  praifed.  He  had  never  regarded  it 
with  fentiments  of  exultation  5  never  lavilhed  on  it 
panegyric  :  he  was  content,  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  was  unfullied  by  the  meafure  he  had  adopted. 
If  he  were  afked,  why,  after  the  tranfaflion  at  Lyons, 
no  remonftrance  had  been  made  to  France  ?  he  muft 
anfwer,  that  it  was  wrong  to  put  queftions,  which  his 
duty  as  minifter  forbade  him  to  refolve.  This  he  would 
fay,  that,  had  the  negotiation  failed,  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  majefty’s  minifters,  to  have  laid  every  do¬ 
cument  concerning  it  before  the  houfe.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  territorial  acquifitions  of  France 
could  not  be  viewed  without  regret  5  but  there  were 
events  which  we  could  not  controul,  and  difpenfatlons 
in  which  we  muft  acquiefce  j  he  Ihould  rejoice  to  fee 
the  refources  of  this  country  economized  by  peace. 
He  trufted,  that  peace  would  be  preferved  j  or,  ihould 
the  war  be  renewed,  hateful  as  was  that  fuppolition,  it 
would  be  a  fatisfaftion  to  every  man  in  that  houfe  to 
reflefl,  that  nothing  had  been  neglefted  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace.  He  would  even  fay,  that  we  were 
purfuing  the  beft  courfc  for  war,  by  huibanding  .our 
refources,  at  a  period  we  had  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  j 
or,  what  was  better,  of  preventing  a  war,  by  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it. 

Mr  Sheridan  treated  the  fubjeft  with  feme  gaiety. 
He  faid,  he  fupported  the  peace,  becaufe  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  minifters  could  obtain  no  better  j  their 
predeceffors  had  left  them  to  chufe  between  an  expen¬ 
sive,  bloody,  fruitlefs  war,  and  a  hollow  perilous  peace. 
He  attacked  the  new  oppofitionifts,  who  had  been 
fupporters  of  the  former  adminiftration,  and  demanded 
for  what  did  we  go  to  war  ?  Why,  to  prevent  French 
aggrandifement.  Have  we  done  that  ?  No.  Then 
we  arc  to  refcue  Holland :  Is  that  accompliftied  ?  No. 
Brabant  is  the  fine  qua  non  :  Is  it  gained  ?  No.  Then 
come  fecurity  and  indemnity  :  Are  they  obtained  :  No. 
The  late  minifter  told  us,  that  the  example  of  a  jacobin 
government  in  Europe,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  holy 
altar,  and  the  tomb  of  a  martyred  monarch,  was  a  fpec- 
tacle  fo  dreadful  and  infectious  to  chrifteiidom,  that  we 
could  never  be  fafe  while  it  exifted,  and  could  do  no- 
thir^  fhort  of  our  laft  effort  for  its  deftruClion.  For 
tliefe  fine  W'ords,  continued  Mr  Sheridan,  which  had 
at  laft  given  way  to  fecurity  and  indemnity,  we  had 
laid  out  near  200,000  lives,  and  near  300  millions  of 
money,  and  had  gained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  But 
one  grand  confolation  remained.  Bonaparte  was  to  be 
the  extirpator  of  jacobinifm  ;  the  champion  of  jacobi- 
nifm  w^as  to  become  a  parricide  ;  the  child  of  fin  was 
to  deftroy  his  mother ;  he  had  begged  pardon  of  God 
and  man,  pioufly  reftored  biftiops  with  the  falaries  of 
curates,  and  penitently  extorted  of  them  a  folcmn  oath 
to  turn  fpies  and  informers  in  his  favour.  It  had  been 
Said,  that  France  muft  have  colonies  to  be  afraid  of 
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war }  that  is  the  way  to  make  Bonaparte  love  peace.  Britain. 
He  has  had,  to  be  fure,  a  rough  military  education  ; 
but  if  you  put  him  behind  the  counter  a  little,  he  will 
mend  exceedingly.  When  he  was  reading  the  treaty 
he  thought  all  the  names  of  foreign  places,  Pondicher¬ 
ry,  Chandernagore,  Cochin^  Martinico,  all  ceflions.  No 
fuch  thing  j  they  are  fo  many  traps  or  holes  to  catch 
this  filly  fellow  in,  and  make  a  merchant  of  him.  Mr 
Sheridan  faid,  that  at  prefent  in  Britain,  nobodv  knew 
who  was  minifter,  as  the  prefent  minifters  continued  to 
identify  themfelves  with  the  former.  That  when  the 
ex-minifter  quitted  his  office,  almoft  all  the  fubordinate 
minifters  kept  their  places.  Of  the  late  minifter,  he 
faid,  that  none  more  admired  his  fplendid  talents  than 
he  did.  If  ever  man  w'as  formed  to  give  luftre  to  his 
country,  he  was  that  man.  He  had  no  low,  little,  mean, 
petty  vices  j  he  had  too  much  good  fenfe,  tafte,  and 
talent,  to  fet  his  mind  upon  ribbands,  ftars,  and  titles  ; 
he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  the  tool  and  creature  of 
any  court :  but  great  as  were  his  talents,  he  had  mif- 
applied  them  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  he  had 
augmented  our  national  debt,  and  diminifhed  our  popu¬ 
lation.  He  had  done  more  to  abridge  our  privileges, 
to  ftrengthen  the  crown  at  the  expcnce  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  than  any  minifter  he  could  mention.  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  concluded  with  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  Lord 
Hawkefhury’s  addrefs,  that  it  W'as  the  opinion  of  that 
houfe,  that  the  omiffion  of  various  opportunities  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  peace  with  advantage  to  this  country,  more 
efpecially  the  rejeftion  of  the  overtures  made  by  the 
firft  conful  of  France  in  January  1800,  appeared  to  that 
houfe  to  have  led  to  that  ftate  of  affairs,  which  render¬ 
ed  peace  fo  neceffary,  as  to  juftify  the  painful  facrifices 
which  his  majefty  had  been  advifed  to  make  for  the 
attainment  thereof.  The  addrefs  propofed  by  Lord 
Hawkelbury  was  carried  by  a  very  great  majority. 

During  this  feffion  of  parliament,  the  moft  important 
operation  of  finance,  confifted  of  the  repeal  of  the  taxcondud  of 
upon  income,  which  gave  great  fatisfaftlon.  Indeed,  adminiftra- 
!■  their  whole  con du6l,  adminiftration  conduced  them-tio^^* 
felves  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
which  greatly  conciliated  towards  them  the  minds  of 
the  public.  They  defended  on  all  occafions  the  for¬ 
mer  minirtry,  againft  the  attacks  of  the  old  oppolitlon  ; 
and  in  return,  they  w^ere  fupported  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  members  of  that  adminiftration.  Includ¬ 
ing  Mr  Pitt.  At  the  fame  time,  they  did  not  appear 
unwilling  to  enter  into  political  connexions  with  the 
members  of  the  old  oppofitlon.  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  diffolved  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  eleftlons  which  Immediately  fuc- 
ceeded,  exhibited  the  Angular  fpedlacle  of  an  admini¬ 
ftration,  that  avoided  interfering  in  the  choice  of  the 
members  of  parliament.  The  members  and  friends, 
how’ever,  of  the  old  adminiftration,  together  with  their 
opponents,  were  abundantly  aftive. 

The  effedl  of  the  change  of  miniftry  had  by  this 
time  been  very  fenfibly  felt  over  the  whole  ifland.  the  change 
During  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  minds  of  men  had,  of  miniftry. 
in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  been  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
conftant  alarm  from  the  fear  of  plots  and  confpiracies 
againft  the  government  ;  and  from  the  apprehenfion, 
that  a  moft  dangerous  difaffefted  party  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  burtt  forth  into  aflion  5  and  that  the  Britifti 
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conftitutlon  was  only  preferved  in  confcquence  of  the 
^  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus  a^  and  other  legifla- 
tive  rellralnts,  aided  by  the  extreme  vigilance  of  ad- 
ininiflration,  and  of  their  friends,  in  reprefling  difaffetfl- 
ed  perfons.  Hence  fociety  exifted  under  a  fort  of  ge¬ 
neral  apprehenfion  and  diftrull  ;  and  perfons  original¬ 
ly  unfriendly  to  the  war,  fuffered  in  all  departments  of 
bufinefs,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  political  perfecution.  All  this  had 
now  pafled  away  j  the  new  minifters  fuffered  the  pe¬ 
nal  and  reft  raining  laws  quietly  to  expire,  and  the  con- 
ftitution  to  depend  for  fupport  upon  its  own  ftrength 
and  the  ancient  provifions  of  the  law  j  they  gave  them- 
felves  no  trouble  about  the  general  fcntiinents  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  fpeculative  fubjecls,  and 
feemed  wdlling  to  conciliate  the  good  wdll  of  all  orders 
of  the  ftate.  The  confcquence  was,  that  all  the  fears 
and  anxiety  which  formerly  exifted  about  the  fafety  of 
the  conftitution,  feemed  to  pafs  aw^ay  like  a  dream,  and 
an  unlverfal  attachment  to  the  inftitutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  appeared  to  exift,  without  any  jealoufy  that  danger 
to  their  fafety  w’as  to  be  apprehended  from  any  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  political  animofities,  being  no  longer  fed  by 
alarms  excited  by  government,  w^ere,  as  if  by  a  fort  of 
enchantment,  appeafed  and  forgotten. 

With  regard  to  the  effeds  of  peace  upon  the  Bri- 
tlfti  and  French  nations,  they  promifed  at  firft  to  be 
extremely  favourable  to  the  general  interefts  of  huma¬ 
nity.  The  French  had  fuccefsfully  defended  their  own 
independence,  and  in  their  turn  had  alfailed  thofe  by 
whom  it  had  been  menaced,  wdth  fuch  a  perfevering 
energy  as  fecured  to  them  a  portion  of  refpe(ft:  from 
the  Britifh  nation  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  mari- 
time  triumphs  of  Britain  had  been  fo  fplendid  during 
the  w^hole  w’ar,  and  the  valour  of  her  troops  in  Egypt 
had  been  fo  diftinguiflied,  as  to  fecure  to  this  country  a 
high  degree  of  confideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  French. 
The  people  of  the  two  countries  accordingly  feemed 
eager  to  unite  into  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  each 
other.  Very  conftderable  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
came  over  into  Britain  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  multi¬ 
tudes  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  haftened  from  Britain,  to 
vifit  a  country  that  had  of  late  years  excited  in  fo  re¬ 
markable  a  degree  the  attention  of  all  the  nations  of 
•Europe,  and  been  the  feene  of  fuch  extraordinary 
tranfadions.  Upon  this  tendency  of  the  tw^o  nations, 
thus  reciprocally  to  abandon  their  mutual  animofities,  a 
fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  might  have  been  rear¬ 
ed,  of  a  nature  much  more  perfeft  and  fimple  than  that 
created  by  Mr  Pitt’s  commercial  treaty.  I'here  is  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  any  difpofitlon  exifted  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifti  government  to  ft  and  aloof  from 
France,  or  to  avoid,  for  any  political  reafon,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  our  commerce  into  that  country.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  fuch  an  intercourfe  w^ould  have  prov¬ 
ed  favourable  to  France  in  every  point  of  view\  It 
would  have  enabled  her  people  to  derive  confiderable 
aid  from  the  great  capital  of  Btitifti  merchants,  which 
would  have  been  rapidly  and  liberally  advanced  to¬ 
wards  promoting  the  culture  of  their  wines  and  other 
valuable  produ61ions.  Even  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  France  would  have  derived  aggrandifement  from 
fuch  a  connexion.  What  ftie  wanted  was  a  navy  to 
enable  her  to  defend  her  colonies,  or  even  contend 
v;ith  any  chance  of  fuccefs  againft  lliitain  in  the  event 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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of  a  future  war.  This  (he  could  only  obtain  by  means  Britain, 
of  commerce,  and  commerce  could  in  no  w  ay  be  bet-  ^ 

ter  encouraged  than  by  engaging  continually  in  trade 
With  the  firft  commercial  nation  upon  earth.  n 

But  it  was  now  to  be  demonftrated  to  mankind,  that  a  Conduci  of 
man  may  be  qualified  to  lead  armies  fuccefsfully  to 
battle,  to  overrun  provinces,  and  to  attain  the  envied 
title  of  a  conqueror,  w'ho  at  the  fame  time  poftefies 
only  a  very  moderate  portion  of  magnanimity,  of  felf- 
command,  or  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  found  policy 
or  the  beft  interefts  of  nations.  I’he  French  govern¬ 
ment,  inftead  of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  encouraging 
their  people  to  become  commercial,  and  thus  gradual¬ 
ly  acquire  wealth,  and  form  a  maritime  power  by  lay¬ 
ing  open  their  ports,  and  holding  out  to  Britain  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  upon  the  moft  liberal  principles,  fliut 
their  owm  ports  more  clofely  than  during  the  moft  vio  • 
lent  period  of  the  w^ar.  They  vainly  fancied,  in  this 
W’^ay,  that  they  would  enable  their  own  nianufacfturers 
to  rival  thofe  of  Britain,  w^hile  in  fad  they  only  ex¬ 
cluded  their  wdnes  from  the  Britifti  market ;  and  by 
thus  loling  the  only  fure  and  ready  mode  of  attrading 
riches  into  their  country,  they  prevented  the  acqui- 
fition  by  enterprizing  individuals  of  a  large  capital 
gained  by  trade,  without  which  no  manufadures  can 
ever  greatly  profper.  They  idly  thought  they  were  in 
this  way  limiting  the  trade  of  Britain,  wFicli  having 
all  the  reft  of  the  world  open  to  its  efforts,  could  not 
thus  be  injured,  and  thus  in  truth  they  only  injured 
themfelves. 

With  fimilar  ill  policy,  or  at  leaft  with  a  reftlefi 
fpirit^  of  ambition,  the  French  government  could  not 
abftain  from  purfuing  aggrandifement  by  thofe  efforts 
of  violence  W’hich  are  only  tolerable  in  the  midft  of 
war,  but  w'hich  in  peace  juftly  excite  the  jealoufy  and  ' 
indignation  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  firft  enterprifes  of  Bonaparte,  in  confe- French^ex- 
quence  of  the  peace,  w’as  to  reduce  under  his  power  P^dition 
the  ifland  of  St  Domingo.  That  great  and  fertile  St 

ifland  had  fuffered  the  moft  fevere  calamities  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  revolution.  Thefe  had  terminated  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  from  ftavery  5  and 
they  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular  and  fuffi- 
ciently  orderly  government,  at  the  head  of  w’hich  was 
one  of  their  own  race,  Touftaint,  a  man  of  humanity, 
nnd,  it  is  faid,  of  confiderable  talents.  Reports  w^ere 
circulated  in  Europe,  that  he  wiftied  to  render  St  Do¬ 
mingo  independent  of  France  5  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof:  and  it  is  probable  that  his  chief  offence  “confid¬ 
ed  of  the  general  eftimation  and  perfonal  confequence 
to  which  he  had  attained ;  and  that  the  defpotic  fpirit 
of  Bonaparte  could  endure  no  appearance  of  elevation 
of  charader,  or  of  independence,  in  any  part  of  the 
French  territory.  Nor  was  it  unnatural,  that  under  a 
military  government  force  fhould  have  been  employed 
in  preference  to  any  methods  of  conciliation.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  i8or,  an  army  of  25,000  men  w^as  fent 
out  to  St  Domingo  3  and  as  fingle  ftiips  and  fmall 
fquadrons  continued  to  fail  during  the  wdnter,  loaded 
with  troops,  it  is  believed  that  nearly  40,000  men  w-ere 
employed  in  what  might  be  called  the  firft  divifion  of 
the^  expedition.  Wc  have  very  defeaive  accounts  of 
their  proceedings,  but  they  appear,  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The 
negro  chiefs  having  refufed  unconditional  fubmilTion, 

4  ^  they 
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Britain,  they  were  attacked,  and  having  been  defeated  in  fe- 
^  _  yeral  battles,  difunlon  among  thcmfelves  took  place, 

and  Touflaint  tvas  at  laft  induced  to  enter  into  a  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  concealed  j  but, 
us  he  was  ftill  at  the  head  of  a  refpe£lable  force,  it  is 
believed  that  the  pofleflion  not  only  of  his  perfonal 
freedom,  but  the  unaiilurbed  enjoyment  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  was  fecured  to  him,  and  his  followers  were  pro- 
mifed  a  full  Indemnity.  This  took  place  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  1802. 

The  French  general,  Le  Clerc,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  chief  conful,  no  fooner  perceived  the  negro 
chief  in  his  power,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony 
apparently  re-ellabllflied,  than  he  immediately  accom- 
pliflied  one  of  the  bafeft  a6fs  of  treachery  that  ever 
difgraced  a  government.  7'he  abdicated  general  was 
accufed  of  a  confpiracy,  though  it  was  evident  there 
was  not  time  from  his  fubmifTion  to  his  feizure  ev'cn  to 
meditate,  much  lefs  to  organize,  fuch  a  meafure.  -  On 
the  1 2th  of  May,  Touffaint,  with  his  whole  family, 
w^as  put  on  board  a  frigate,  and,  contrary  to  the  moft 
folemn  treaty,  (liipped  off  for  France.  There  he 
foon  perifhed,  in  confequence  of  harlli  ufage  in  prifon. 
The  negroes  of  St  Domingo  foon  perceived  themfelves 
to  be  betrayed  and  deceived.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  them  back  into  the  ftate  of  flavery  after 
they  had  now  enjoyed  freedom  for  fcveral  years,  and 
they  were  publicly  fold  as  formerly.  The  chiefs  who 
had  been  prevailed  withtodefert  Touffaint,  and  whofe 
defertion  had  led  to  his  furrender,  now  juftly  fearing 
that  they  were  deftined  to  partake  in  the  miferable 
fate  of  their  deluded  colleague,  betook  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  whole  iiland  revolted.  The  climate  came 
in  aid  of  thefe  avengers  of  tyranny  and  falfehood.  The 
miferable  Inftrument  of  the  firft  conful’s  cruelty  fell 
himfelf  the  vidlim  of  the  climate.  After  a  feries  of 
horrors  and  atrocities,  even  worfe  than  thofe  which 
blacken  the  memory  of  Robefpierre,  Marat,  and  Car¬ 
rier,  and  which  will,  to  future  ages,  remain  a  lading 
Ifain  on  the  French  charadler  j  the  republic  had  to  re¬ 
gret  the  lofsof  60,000  of  her  bed  troops,  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  fubdue  a  colony,  which  might,  with  temper 
iiaS  humanity,  have  been  conciliated. 

ConducH;  of  Europe  the  condudl  of  the  French  government 

the  French  was  not  lefs  arbitrary.  The  whole  fortreffes  of 
in  Europe.  Piedmont  were  difmantled,  and  that  country  ultimate¬ 
ly  annexed  to  France.  The  fame  was  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
Swifs,  in  the  mean  time,  whofe  form  of  government 
had  been  altered  in  imitation  of  that  of  France,  vvidied 
to  redore  the  ancient  condltutions  of  the  cantons,  under 
which  their  ancedors  had  profpered  during  fo  many 
ages.  Their  prefent  leaders,  however,  who  had  rifen 
to  power  by  the  protedlion  of  France,  folicited  the  in¬ 
terference  of  Bonaparte  in  their  favour.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  fent  a  numerous  army  againd  Switzerland,  and 
in  fpite  of  the  remondrances  of  the  Britilh  court, 
placed  the  fovereignty  in  the  hands  of  his  own  depend¬ 
ents  or  adherents. 

r  After  all  their  druggies  for  freedom,  the  French  na- 

o/Bon^a*”  tion  now  fubmitted  to  a  confirmed  military  defpotifra. 
parte  avow- When  Bonaparte  fird  adumed  the  appellation  of  chief 
cd.  conful,  it  was  under  the  declaration,  that  his  office 

would  only  endure,  in  terms  of  the  conditution  then 
promulgated,  for  ten  years.  But  this  conditution  was 
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now  altered,  and  the  adent  of  the  people  was  demand-  Britain, 
ed  to  a  new  conditution,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  to  ' 

remain  conful  for  life,  and  even  to  pofifefs  the  power 
of  nominating  his  oun  fuccefifor.  Suffrages  to  this 
meafure  were  obtained  to  the  number  of  3,577,259. 

The  event  was  celebrated  with  the  higheft  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  Paris  j  and  addreffes  of  congratulation  were 
prefented  from  the  different  courts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  even  from  the  emperor  of  Germany.  1130 

Thefe  tranfadlions  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  In 
Britain,  and  to  be  the  fubje(5l  cf  remark  in  the  P'^blic 
newfpapers.  In  thefe  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  and  the 
Bonaparte,  and  the  degraded  charafter  and  date  ofEnglifa 
the  French  nation,  became  topics  of  frequent  difcuf-i'‘^''fp'7^^^^‘ 
fion.  It  appears  that  Bonaparte  very  early  became 
jealous  upon  this  head.  The  Englidi  had  long  boad- 
ed,  in  confequence  of  their  political  freedom,  of  their 
fuperiorlty  as  a  people  over  their  enflaved  neighbours  of 
France  *,  and  the  fird  conful,  no  doubt,  dreaded  led 
the  vanity  of  his  fubje(ds  diould  be  wounded  by  re- 
prefentations,  coming  from  the  free  prefs  of  England, 
of  the  date  into  which  they  had  fallen.  A  great  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation  was  thus  produced  in  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  againd  England  j  and  the  chief  conful  even 
went  fo  far  as  not  only  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Englifh  newfpapers  into  France,  but  to  demand  from 
our  government,  that  the  bed  bulwark  of  Britiffi  free¬ 
dom  diould  be  done  away,  by  impofing  redri6lions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  He  was  weak  enough, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  official  journal,  to 
commence  a  conted  of  argument  and  of  eloquence 
againd  the  writers  of  Englidi  newfpapers.  In  fuch  a 
warfare  he  could  not  fail  to  be  beaten  ^  becaufe  they 
had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  write,  and  becaufe  the 
obfeurity  of  their  fituation,  as  individuals,  enabled 
them  to  inflidl  wounds  without  fear  of  reprifals.  Such 
writers  alfo  had  much  to  gain  by  fuch  conted,  as  they 
could  wifh  for  nothing  more  favourable  to  their  em¬ 
ployment,  that  to  be  enabled,  during  a  dull  and  mono¬ 
tonous  period  of  peace,  to  render  their  lucubrations  in- 
tereding,  and  to  amufe  their  readers,  by  engaging  in  a 
paper  war  with  the  great  Bonaparte.  Thefe  circum- 
dances,  however,  added  to  the  redlefs  ambition  of  this 
perfonage,  and  his  obvious  want  of  difeernment  of  the 
true  intereds  of  France,  or  want  of  patience  to  purfue 
them,  left  little  reafon  to  hope  that  the  peace  fo  re¬ 
cently  concluded  would  be  of  long  duration. 

The  new  parliament  affembled  on  the  1 6th  of  No-  Meeting  of 
vember,  Mr  Abbot  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons^  and  on  the  2  2d  of  the  fame  month  his  ma- 
jedy,  in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  congratulated  the 
country  on  having  experienced  the  bounty  of  divine 
providence  in  the  produce  of  an  abundant  harved. 

He  remarked,  that  the  date  of  the  manufadures, 
commerce,  and  revenues  of  the  united  kingdom  was 
douridiing  beyond  example  j  and  that  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  which  were  manifeded  to  the  king’s  per- 
fon  and  government,  afforded  the  dronged  indication 
of  the  jud  fenfe  that  was  entertained  of  the  numerous 
bleffmgs  enjoyed  under  the  prote(5lion  of  our  happy 
conditution.  “  In  my  intercourfe  with  foreign  powers, 
(continued  his  majedy),  I  have  been  aftuated  by  a  fin- 
cere  difpofition  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is 
neverthelefs  impoffible  for  me  to  lofe  fight  of  that 
edablidied  and  wife  fydem  of  policy  by  which  the  in¬ 
tereds 
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terefts  of  the  other  dates  are  conne6led  with  our  own. 
I  cannot  therefore  be  indifferent  to  any  material 
change  in  their  relative  condition  and  ffrength.  My 
condu£l:  will  be  invariably  regulated  by  a  due  confi- 
deration  of  the  a£l:ual  fituation  of  Europe,  and  by  a 
watchful  folicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  my 
people. 


“You  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  agree  with  me  in  think¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adopt  thofe  means 
of  fecurity,  which  are  beft  calculated  to  afford  the 
profpeft  of  preferving  to  my  fubje£ls  the  blefiings  of 
peace.”  In  both  houles,  the  ufual  addrefs  was  agreed 
to  unanimoufly  and  without  debate. 

Execution  About  this  time.  Colonel  Defpard,  and  fix  perlons 
for  high  of  low  rank,  were  executed  for  high  treafon.  He  was 
treafon.  an  Irifli  gentleman,  of  a  good  family.  He  had  long 
been  under  clofe  confinement,  during  the  late  admini- 
ftration,  upon  fufpicion  of  entertaining  criminal  de- 
figns  againft  government.  His  imagination  w^hile  un- 
der  feclufion  from  fociety,  appeared  to  have  become 
inflamed  nearly  to  madnefs.  After  his  liberation,  In 
confequence  of  the  habeas  corpus  aft  being  no  longer 
fufpended,  he  had  affociated  with  a  number  of  mean 
perfons,  whom  he  had  induced  to  imagine,  that  they 
were  capable  of  overturning  the  government,  and  al¬ 
tering  the  conftitution.  They  took  an  oath  to  this  ef- 
feft,  and  agreed  to  attack  the  king  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  to  felze  the  tow'er  and  the  bank,  and  to 
incite  a  general  Infurreftion.  Their  criminal  engage¬ 
ments  with  each  other  w^ere  fully  proved.  Their 
execution  was  attended  with  no  particular  confe- 
1133  quences. 

State  of  the  In  propofing  the  fupplles,  on  the  loth  of  December, 
Snances.  jVfr  Addington  made  fome  remarks,  which  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention  in  a  hlftorical  point  of  view.  He 
fald,  that  the  year  1792  had.  In  general,  been  the 
mod  profperous  year  of  our  finance.  The  permanent 
taxes  in  that  year  amounted  to  13,853,000!.  In 
the  laft  year,  the  permanent  taxes  produced  nearly 
double  that  fum ;  their  produce  amounting  to  no  lefs 
than  26,829,000!.  He  could  now  from  experience 
congratulate  the  houfe,  and  affure  them,  that  the  re¬ 
venue  was  conffantly  and  regularly  on  the  Increafe. 
7'here  was  every  reafon  to  look  forward,  with  the 
utmoft  confidence,  to  the  growing  profperity  of  our 
commerce  and  manufaftures.  The  amounts  of  Im¬ 
ports  had  been  greatly  fwelled,  by  the  large  impor¬ 
tation  of  grain.  They  amounted  in  that  year  to 
In  the  part  of  the  prefent  year  w^hich 
had  expired,  they  amounted,  without  that  aid,  to 
15,640,000!.  Our  general  exports,  in  1 801,  amounted 
to  42  millions.  The  exports  of  the  prefent  year,  he 
had  reafon  to  believe,  would  fall  little  fliort  of  50 
millions,  their  real  value  being  taken.  The  number 
of  veffels  which  entered  into  the  port  of  London  In 
1801,  was  33^5  >  1802,  it  was  475^*  The  ton¬ 

nage  of  thofe  veffels  was  in  1801,  418,631;  in  1802, 
574>57^«  The  number  of  men  navigating  in  1801,  was 
23,096  ;  In  1802,  26,251.  This  was,  he  trufted,  ful¬ 
ly  fufficient  to  juftify  the  affertion  which  he  had  late¬ 
ly  made,  that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this 
country  had  not  fuffered  from  the  operation  of  the 
tonnage  duty.  It  was  to  be  obferved,  that  what  we 
gained  by  our  traffic,  others  did  not  lofe;  other  powers 
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had,  therefore,  no  more  reafon  to  look  on  our  com¬ 
mercial  purfiiits  with  jealoufy,  than  we  had  to  look  on  ’ 
theirs  with  fear.  In  the  latter  refpeft,  it  was  juftlv 
faid  laft  night,  by  a  noble  friend  near  him  (Lord 
Hawkefhury)  we  had  fairly  got  the  ftart  of  them. 

This  pre-eminence  he  had  no  doubt  that  we  ftiould  re¬ 
tain,  as  long  as  we  picferved  our  fupeilority  in  com¬ 
merce,  credit,  and  capital.  The  great  inftrument  of 
their  confervation  was  the  finking  fund,  which,  as  It 
had  fupported  us  under  every  difficulty,  fo  now  lie  was 
convinced  it  would  uphold  and  maintain  our  prefent 
profperity.  When  this  great  plan  was  propofed,  in 
1786,  by  his  r'aht  honourable  friend  Mr  Pitt,  who  was 
now  abfent,  the  public  debt  was  258  millions.  The 
fund,  at  that  time,  was  no  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
intereft  on  the  debt,  but  though  the  latter  had  fo 
greatly  Increafed,  the  fund  had  advanced  more  in 
proportion,  as  it  now  amounted  to  one  third  of  the 
intereft.  ^  ^ 

In  the  mean  while,  fome  diflicultles  occurred  in  the  Bifficultier. 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  Britifli  mini-“^ 
ftry  had  avoided  engaging  in  a  quarrel  with  Bona- 
parte,  on  account  of  his  continental  ufurpation,  be- Amiens, 
caufe  they  found  no  pow’er  willing  to  join  with  them" 
in  refifting  him  ;  but  his  reftlefs  ambition  Induced 
him  to^  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  ifland  of  Malta  ; 
and  his  impatient  fpirit  prevented  his  condufting  the 
plan  with  fuch  flownefs  as  might  enable  him  to  avoid 
fufpicion,  and  enfure  fuccefs.  That  ifland  w^as  dellined, 
by  the  treaty,  to  be  intrufted  to  the  order  of  St  John! 

Without  w^alting  til!  the  Britifh  ftiould  abandon  it, 
Bonaparte  inftantly  fet  on  foot  negotiations  wdth  the 
different  countries  to  which  the  knights  of  the  order 
belonged,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  order,  the 
confifeation  of  Its  revenues,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
future  enrollment  of  knights,  or  their  departure  to 
Malta.  Haying  accompllftied  thefe  objefts,  he  requir¬ 
ed  the  Britifli  government  to  deliver  up  the  ifland  to 
a  grand  mafter,  appointed,  at  his  inftigation,  by  the 
pope ;  or  to  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  to  receive 
poffelTion,  in  the  firft  inftance,  for  behoof  of  the  knights. 

As,  ftrlftly  fpeaking,  there  was  thus  no  longer  any 
order  of  Malta  to  defend  the  ifland,  and  as  the  king 
of  Naples  was  at  all  times  at  the  mercy  of  France  ; 
the  evacuation  of  Malta  by  the  Britifli  troops,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
transferring  it  to  this  laft  power.  The  Britifli  mini- 
ftry  had  fubmitted  to  the  late  continental  acquifitions 
of  France,  from  want  of  means  to  oppofe  them;  but 
they  refolved  to  oppofe  the  feizure  of  an  ifland,  be- 
caufe  the  fuperlorlty  of  the  Britifli  fleet  enabled  them 
fuccefsfully  to  do  fo.  This  determination  appears  to 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  vehement  and  irritable 
mind  of  Bonaparte.  No  fuccefsful  refiftance  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  made  to  any  of  his  continental  enterprifes  ; 
and  as  the  attempt  now  made,  to  refufe  delivery  of  the 
Ifland  of  Malta  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  nomi¬ 
nal  grand  mafter  of  the  order  of  St  John,  could  only 
be  juftified  by  accufing  him  of  having  afted  fraudu¬ 
lently  againft  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty ;  fo  an  acquief- 
cence  on  his  part  in  the  retention  of  the  ifland, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  ftipulatlons  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  would  have  been  equal  to  a  confeffion  of 
guilt.  In  this  fituation  he  found  himfelf  detefted  In  a 
4X2  deceit, 
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Britain,  deceit,  which  he  uas  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  while, 

’  ■"  V  at  the  lame  time,  he  fuffered  the  additional  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  having  facrificed  his  reputation,  without  any 
profit  in  return,  bccaufc  the  irrefillible  power  of  the 
Britifli  navy  rendered  it  inipoflible  for  him  to  feize 
Malta  by  force.  While  he  remained  under  this  di¬ 
lemma,  a  converfation  occurred  between  him  and  the 
Britilh  ambalVador,  Lord  Whitworth.  As  the  fortunes 
of  Bonaparte  have  been  too  extraordinary,  not  to  ren¬ 
der  him  for  ages  a  prominent  objedl  in  hiftory,  it  may 
be  wmrth  while,  for  the  fake  of  throwing  all  poflible 
light  upon  his  charadfer  and  actiot.is,  to  record  the 
converfation  alluded  to,  in  the  terms  which  it  ivas 
reported  to  the  Britifli  court.  Lord  V\  nitworth  in  a 
letter  of  the  21ft  of  February,  to  Lord  Hawkefbury, 
lays : 

.j,  HI  received  a  note  from  M.  Talleyrand,  (minifler 

conTer-^  ^^for  foreign  affairs)  Informing  me,  the  firlf  conlul  defir- 
fation  with  ed  to  converfe  with  me,  and  that  I  w’ould  come  to  him 
Ford  Whit- at  the  Thuilleries,  at  nine  o’clock.  He  received  me 
worth.  cabinet,  with  tolerable  cordiality  j  and  after  talk¬ 

ing  on  different  fubjedfs,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  defired 
me  to  fit  down,  as  he  himfelf  did,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  table,  and  began.  Fie  told  me,  that  he  felt  it  ne- 
ceffary,  after  what  had  paffed  between  me  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  that  he  fliould  in  the  moft  clear  and  au¬ 
thentic  manner  make  known  his  fentiments  to  me,  in 
order  to  their  being  communicated  to  his  majefty,  and 
he  conceived,  this  would  be  more  effedfually  done  by 
himfelf,  than  through  any  medium  whatever.  He  faid, 
that  it  w^as  a  matter  of  infinite  difappolntment  to  him, 
that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  inflead  of  being  followed 
by  conciliation  and  friendfliip,  the  natural  effecEls  of 
peace,  had  been  produftive  only  of  continual  and  in- 
creafing  jealoufy  and  miftruft  j  and  that  this  miflrull 
was  now  avowed  in  fucii  a  manner,  as  muft  bring  the 
point  to  an  iffue.  He  now  enumerated  the  feveral 
provocations  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
Iroin  England.  He  placed  in  the  firft  line,  our  not 
evacuating  Malta  and  Alexandria,  as  w^e  were  bound 
to  do  by  treaty,  in  this,  he  faid,  that  no  confidera- 
tion  on  earth  would  make  him  acqulefce,  and  of  the 
two,  he  had  rather  fee  us  in  poifeffion  of  the  Faux- 
bourg  St  Antoine,  than  Malta.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  abufe  throwm  out  againft  him,  in  the  Engliih  pub¬ 
lic  prints but  this,  he  faid,  he  did  not  fo  much  re¬ 
gard  as  that  which  appeared  in  French  papers  pub- 
lifimd  in  London.  This  he  confidered  as  much  more 
inifchievous,  fince  it  meant  to  excite  this  country  a- 
galnft  him  and  his  government.  He  complained  of 
the  prote6lion  given  to  Georges,  and  others  of  his  de- 
feription,  wLo,  inftead  of  being  fent  t®  Canada,  as  had 
been  repeatedly  promifed,  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  England,  handfomely  penfioned,  and  were  conftantly 
committing  all  forts  of  crimes  on  the  coafis  of  France, 
as  well  as  in  the  Interior.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he 
told  me,  that  twm  men  had  within  thefe  few  days 
been  apprehended  in  Normandy,  and  were  now^  on 
their  way  to  Paris,  who  were  hired  afiaflins,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  bilhop  of  Arras,  by  Georges  and  by 
Diuhcil,  as  wmuld  be  fully  proved  in  a  court  of  juf- 
ticc,  and  made  knowm  to  the  w^orld.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  irritation  he  felt  againft  England  in- 
creafed  daily,  becaufe  every  wfind  (1  make  ufe  as  much 
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as  I  can  of  his  own  ideas  and  expreftions)  which  blew 
from  England,  brought  nothing  but  enmity  and  ha¬ 
tred  againft  him. 

“  He  now  w’ent  back  to  Egypt,  and  told  me,  that  if 
he  had  felt  the  fmalleft  Inclination  to  take  pofleftion  of 
it  by  force,  he  might  have  done  it  a  month  ago,  by 
fending  25,000  men  to  Aboukir,  who  would  have  pof- 
fefied  themfelves  of  the  whole  country,  in  defiance  of 
the  4000  Britiih  in  Alexandria.  That  inftead  of  that 
garrifon  being  a  means  of  protefting  Egypt,  it  was 
only  furnlftiing  him  a  pretence  for  invading  it.  This  he 
would  not  do,  whatever  might  be  his  defire  to  have  it 
as  a  colony  j  becaufe  he  did  not  think  it  w^oith  the  rifk. 
of  a  war,  in  which  he  perhaps  might  be  confidered  as 
the  aggrelTor,  and  by  w'hich  he  ftiould  lofe  more 
than  he  could  gain,  fince,  fooner  or  later,  Egypt  would 
belong  to  France,  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of 
the  Turkifii  empire,  or  by  fome  arrangement  with 
the  Porte. 

“  As  a  proof  of  his  defire  to  maintain  peace,  he  wfifti- 
ed  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  wfth 
England.  A  defeent  was  the  only  means  of  offence 
he  had,  and  that  he  w^as  determined  to  attempt  by  put¬ 
ting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  But  how 
could  it  be  fuppofed,  that  after  having  gained  the 
height  on  w  hich  he  flood,  he  W’ould  rilk  his  life  and 
reputation,  in  fuch  a  hazardous  attempt,  unlefs  forced 
to  it  by  neceffity,  when  the  chances  w^ere  that  he  and 
the  greateft  part  of  his  expedition  would  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea.  He  talked  much  on  this  fubjecl,  but 
never  affefled  to  diminilli  the  danger.  He  acknow^- 
ledged,  that  there  w’ere  a  hundred  chances;,  to  one 
againft  him  *,  but  ftill  he  w’as  determined  to  attempt 
it,  if  w'ar  fliould  be  the  confequence  of  the  prefent 
difcufffion  ^  and  fuch  was  the  dlfpofition  of  the  troops, 
that  army  after  army  w'ould  be  found  for  the  enter- 
prife. 

“  He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural  force  of 
the  two  countries.  France  with  an  army  of  480,000 
men,  for  to  this  amount  it  is,  he  faid,  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  completed,  all  ready  for  the  moft  defperate  en- 
terprlfes;  and  England  with  a  fleet  that  made  her  mif- 
trefs  of  the  feas,  and  which  he  did  not  think  he  fliould 
be  able  to  equal  in  lefs  than  ten  years.  Two  fuch 
countries,  by  a  proper  underftanding,  might  govern  the 
w^orld,  but  by  their  ftrifes  might  overturn  it.  He  faid, 
that  if  he  had  not  felt  the  enmity  of  the  Britifli  go¬ 
vernment  on  every  occafion  fince  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not  have 
done,  to  prove  his  defire  to  conciliate  5  participation 
in  indemnities  as  w^ell  as  in  influence  on  the  continent, 
treaties  of  commerce,  in  fliort,  any  thing  that  could 
have  given  fatisfafllon,  and  have  tellified  his  frlend- 
ftiip.  Nothing  had,  however,  been  able  to  conquer 
the  hatred  of  the  Britifli  government,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  now  come  to  the  point,  whether  w^e  ftiould  have 
peace  or  war?  To  preferve  peace,  the  treaty  of  A- 
miens  muft  be  fulfilled  ;  the  abufe  in  the  public  prints, 
if  not  totally  fupprefied,  at  leaft  kept  within  bounds, 
and  confined  to  the  Englifti  papers  j  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  fo  openly  given  to  his  blttereft  enemies,  (alluding 
to  Georges,  and  perfons  of  that  defeription,)  muft  be 
withdrawn.  If  w’ar,  it  w’as  neceffary  only  to  fay  fo, 
and  to  refufe  to  fulfil  the  treaty.” 
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Britain.  The  refult  of  this  converfation,  and  of  fome  furpi- 
^  cious  circumftances  in  the  condu6l  of  the  French,  was 
that  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  following  meffage  w^as 
addrefled  by  the  king  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  “  His 
majefty  thinks  it  neceflary  to  acquaint  the  houfe  of 
danger  of  commons,  that  as  very  confiderable  military  prepara- 
hoftiiities,  tions  are  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  he  has  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional 
meafures  of  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Though  the  preparations  to  which  his  majefty 
refers,  are  avowedly  diredled  to  colonial  fervice,  yet 
as  difcuflions  of  great  importance  are  now  fubfiiling 
between  his  majefty  and  the  French  government,  the 
refult  of  wdiich  muft  at  prefent  be  uncertain,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  is  induced  to  make  this  communication  to  his 
laithful  commons,  in  the  full  perfuafion,  that  while 
they  partake  of  his  majefty’s  earneft  and  unvarying  fo- 
licitude  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  he  may  rely  wdth 
perfeft  confidence  on  their  public  fplrlt  and  liberality, 
to  enable  his  majefty  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  clr- 
cumftances  may  appear  to  require,  for  fupporting  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  eftentlal  interefts  of  his 
people.”  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Addington,  the 
houfe  voted  an  addrefs,  agreeing  unanlmou'fly  to  fup- 
port  the  crowm  in  the  meafures  propofed.  It  fpeedily 
appeared,  that  the  preparations  which  had  been  allud¬ 
ed  to  in  the  king’s  meffage  w^ere  extremely  trilling. 
Bonaparte  had  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  cede  to  him 
the  fovereignty  of  Louifiana,  in  North  America,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  great  country  to  the  fouth-w^eft  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Miftiffippi,  which  lies  betw’een  the  United  States 
and  the  Spanifti  province  of  Mexico  ;  and  an  arma¬ 
ment,  with  about  400a  troops,  w’as  now  preparing  to 
leave  the  ports  of  Holland,  to  take  poffeftion  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired.  The  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  oppofed  this  meafure  j  and  the  ftate  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  fent  notice  to  the  prefident,  that  10,000  volun¬ 
teers- had  enrolled  thewifelves,  and  w^ere  refoived,  wdth 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  union,  to  refill  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  French  in  their  neighbourhood.  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  probably  had  no  ferious  intention  of  effec¬ 
ting  fuch  a  fettlement,  fold  for  a  fum  of  money  to 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  country  of 
Louifiana  \  a  country  inhabited  by  many  independent 
tribes  of  favages,  and  to  which,  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  juftlce,  neither  he,  nor  the  Spaniards,  nor  the 
Americans,  had  any  right.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  tranfatlantlc  race  of  Europeans, 
had  now  for  fome  ages  been  accuftomed  to  regard  all 
foreign  countries  as  unoccupied  property,  which  they 
may  felze  and  transfer  to  each  other,  without  regard 
to  the  natural  inhabitants,  whom  they  confider  as 
beings  of  a  fubordinate  race  and  charafter.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  transference  of  Louifiana  excited  no  fur- 
prife  in  Europe. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  king’s  meffage  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  already  mentioned,  demonftrated  a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  Britifti  government  to 
prefer  a  new  war,  to  fuffering  Bonaparte  to  carry  far¬ 
ther  his  ambitious  proje6ls  5  the  mind  of  that  perfon 
feems  to  have  been  w^rought  up  to  a  ftrange  degree  of 
irritation.  In  his  palace,  he  affe6led  to  ufe  all  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  French  court.  At  the  drawhng- 
room,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  whole  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Europe,  and  by  a  numerous  affemblage  of 
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perfons  of  high  rank  from  all  countries,  he  could  not  Britain, 
preferve  the  forms  of  ordinary  civility  to  the  Britifti 
ambaffador  j  and  Lord  Whitworth,  in  a  defpatch  of  Bonaparte 
the  14th  of  March,  w'hich  was  afterwards  communi- infults  the 
cated  to  parliament,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  Britifli  anv 
behaviour  of  the  firft  coniul,  on  one  occafion,  at  the  haifad-r. 
court  of  the  Thuilleries  : — “  He  accofted  me,  evident¬ 
ly  under  very  confiderable  agitation.  He  began,  by 
afking  me  if  I  had  any  news  from  England  ?  I  told 
him  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Hawkelhury 
two  days  ago.  He  immediately  faid,  And  fo  you  are 
determined  to  go  to  war  :  No,  I  replied  ;  we  are  too 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  We  have  had 
w’ar  for  15  years  already.  As  he  feemed  to  wait  for 
an  anfwer,  I  obfcrved  only,  we  have  had  too  much  of 
it.  But  you  wifti  to  carry  it  on  for  15  years  longer, 
and  you  force  me  to  it.  I  told  him,  that  it  w^as  very 
far  from  his  majefty’s  Intentions.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Count  Marcowq  and  the  chevalier  Azara,  who 
were  ftanding  together  at  a  little  diftance  from  me, 
and  faid  to  them.  The  Englilh  wifti  for  war  j  but  if 
they  are  the  firft  to  draw  the  fword,  I  fliall  be  the  lail 
to  flieath  it  :  they  have  no  regard  for  treaties  :  hence¬ 
forth  they  ftiould  cover  them  with  black  crape.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  back  to  me,  and  refumed  the 
converfation,  by  fomething  perfonally  civil  to  me.  He 
began  again,  Why  thefe  armaments }  Agalnft  what 
are  thefe  meafures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not  a  fingle 
ftiip  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France  ;  but  if  you 
wilh  to  arm,  I  w  ill  arm  alfo.  If  you  wifti  to  fight,  I 
wdll  fight  alfo.  You  may  perhaps  deftroy,  but  you 
W'ill  never  intimidate  France.  We  wi(h  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  It  is  our  defire  to  live  in  good  uii- 
derftandlng  with  her.  You  muft  regard  treaties  then^ 

Confufion  to  tliofe  who  have  no  regard  to  treaties  : 
they  will  be  refponfible  for  it  to  all  Europe.  Ke 
W’as  too  much  agitated  to  make  it  advifable  for  me  to 
prolong  the  converfation.  I  therefore  made  no  an- 
Iw’er  j  and  he  retired  to  his  apartment  repeating  the 
la  ft  phrafe. 

*•  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  this  pafled  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  206  people,  who  w’ere  prefent  y 
and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  perfon 
who  did  not  feel  the  impropriety  of  his  condud,  and 
the  total  w’ant  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  decency  on  the 
occafion.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiations  proceeded.  Bo¬ 
naparte  ftill  infifted  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  Fie  appears  to  have  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  the  Britifti  miniftry  w’ould  not  venture  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  on  account  of  Malta.  Their  pacific  dif- 
pofitions  w’ere  well  knowm  :  they  had  fuffered  him  ta 
make  great  encroachments  upon  the  continent,  with  ¬ 
out  engaging  in  hoftillties.  They  w’ere  uiiderftood  to 
confift  of  men,,  who  were  not  the  leaders  of  any  party, 
but  had  only  held  a  fubordinate  rank  as  fupporters  of 
Mr  Pitt’s  adminlft ration  3  and  they  had  been  loudly 
accufed  in  Britain  by  the  ex-minillers,  and  by  many 
of  the  old  oppofition,  of  want  of  talents  and  want  of 
fpirit,  op  account  of  the  apparent  tamenefs  with  which 
they  had  recently  aded.  Hence  it  feems  likely,  that 
Bonaparte  prefumed  that  they  would  ultimately  give 
way  to  his  demands.  But  the  good  temper  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  adminiftration,  had  the  effed  of  roufing, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifti  nation,. 
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^  and  of  inducing  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  to 
willi  to  engage  In  a  war,  againft  a  man  whom  they 
now  detefted  as  an  odious  ufurper.  Thus  encouraged, 
adminlilration  rofe  in  their  demands  of  the  price  to  be 
Ultimatum  paid  by  France  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  On  the 
1 2th  oF  May,  Lord  Whit^yorth  prefented  the  ultima¬ 
tum  of  the  Britidi  government,  which  was  in  thefe 
terms  : 

“  1.  The  French  government  fliall  engage  to  make 
no  oppofition  to  the  ceffion  of  the  illand  of  Lampedofa 
to  his  majedy,  by  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

“  2.  In  confequence  of  the  prefentflate  of  the  ifland 
of  Lampedofa,  his  majefty  lhall  remain  in  pofieiTion  of 
the  ifland  of  Malta,  until  fuch  arrangements  fliall  be 
made  by  him,  as  may  enable  his  majefty  to  occupy 
Lampedofa  as  a  naval  ftation  )  after  which  period,  the 
ifland  of  Malta  fliall  be  given  up  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  ftate. 

“  3.  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic  fliall 
be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces,  within  one  month 
after  the  conclufion  of  a  convention  founded  on  the 
principles  of  this  projedl. 

‘‘  4.  The  king  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Li- 
republlcs,  fliall  be  acknowledged  by  his  ma- 
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Switzerland  fliall  be  evacuated  by  the  French 


A  fultable  territorial  provifion  fliall  be  affign- 
e:d  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  Italy. 

“  Secret  His  niajefly  fliall  not  be  required 

by  the  French  government  to  evacuate  the  ifland  of 
Malta,  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

“  Articles  4.  5.  6.  may  be  entirely  omitted,  or  mufl: 
all  be  inferted.” 

This  propofal  having  been  rejeifled,  war  was  an- 
no-unced  on  the  i6th  of  May,  by  a  meffage  from  the 
king  to  the  two  h^aufes  of  parliament.  On  the  21  fl  of 
May,  a  declaration,  juftifying  this  meafure,  was  Infert- 
ed  in  the  London  gazette.  As  the  ftatements  con¬ 
tained  in  it  arc  fuflicleiitly  candid,  and  exhibit  an  au¬ 
thentic  detail  of  the  public  a61s  which  occafloned  this 
renewal  of  the  war,  we  fliall  here  infert  a  few  of  its 
moft  irnportant  paragraphs.  “  As  foon  as  the  treaty 
juftification  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  his  majefly’s  courts  were 
cf  the  war.  op^n  to  the  people  of  France,  for  every  purpofe  of  le¬ 
gal  redrefs.  All  fequeftratlons  were  taken  off  their 
property  \  all  prohibitions  on  their  trade,  which  had 
been  Impofed  during  the  war,  were  removed  \  and 
they  w^ere  placed  on  the  fame  footing,  with  regard  to 
commerce  and  intercourfe,  as  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  flate  In  amity  with  his  majefty  with  which  there 
exifted  no  treaty  of  commerce. 


“  To  a  fyftem  of  condudl:,  thus  open,  liberal,  and 
friendly,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government 
afforded  the  moft  ftriking  contraft.  The  prohibitions 
w^hich  had  been  placed  on  the  commerce  of  his  maje- 
fty’s  fubjefts  during  the  war,  have  been  enforced  with 
increafed  ftrldinefs  and  feverity.  Violence  has  been 
offered  in  feveral  inftances  to  their  vcffels  and  their 
property  5  and  In  no  cafe  has  juftice  been  afforded  to 
thofe  who  may  have  been  aggrieved  In  confequence  of 
fuch  adls  •,  nor  has  any  fatistaclory  anfwer  been  given 
to  the  repeated  reprefentations  made  by  his  majefty’s 
minifters  or  ambaffadors  at  Paris.  Under  fuch  circum- 
flances,  when  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  were  not  fuffered 
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to  enjoy  the  common  advantages  of  peace  wuthin  the 
territories  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  countries 
dependent  upon  it,  the  French  government  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  extraordinary  meafure  of  fending  over  to 
this  country  a  number  of  perfons,  for  the  profeffed  pur¬ 
pofe  of  refiding  in  the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  towns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  charaifter  oi  com- 
mercia I  agents  or  conjuls*  TL  hefe  perfons  could  have 
no  pretenfions  to  be  acknowledged  In  that  chara<fter  5 
as  the  right  of  being  fo  acknowledged,  as  well  as 
the  privileges  attached  to  fuch  a  fituation,  could  only 
be  derived  from  a  commercial  treaty  j  and  as  no  trea¬ 
ty  of  that  defeription  was  in  exiftence  betw^een  his  ma¬ 
jefty  and  the  French  republic. 

There  was  confequently  too  much  reafon  tofuppofe, 
that  the  real  obje6t  of  their  miftion  w-as  by  no  means 
of  a  commercial  nature  ;  and  this  fufpiclon  was  con¬ 
firmed,  not  only  by  the  circumftance  that  fome  of 
them  were  military  men,  but  by  the  aiftual  difeovery, 
that  feveral  of  them  were  furnifhed  with  inftru61Ions  to 
obtain  the  foundings  of  the  harbours,  and  to  procure 
military  furveys  of  the  places  where  it  was  intended 
they  fliould  refide.  His  majefty  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  prevent  their  departure  to  their  refpe^live  places  of 
deftination,  and  reprefented  to  the  French  government 
the  neceiTity  of  withdrawing  them  *,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  circumftances  under  wfliich  they  were 
fent,  and  the  inftrudions  which  w’ere  given  to  them, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  decifive  Indications  of  the 
dlfpofitions  and  intentions  of  the  government  by  whom 
they  were  employed. 

If  the  French  government  had  really  appeared  to  be 
actuated  by  a  due  attention  to  fuch  a  fyftem  5  if  their  dif- 
pofitions  had  proved  to  be  effentlally  pacific,  allow¬ 
ances  would  have  been  made  for  the  fituation  in  which 
a  new  government  muft  be  placed,  after  fo  dreadful 
and  extenfive  a  convulfion,  as  had  been  produced  by 
the  French  revolution.  But  his  majefty  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  too  much  reafon  to  obferve  and  to  lament, 
that  the  fyftem  of  violence,  aggreflion,  and  aggran- 
difement,  which  charadlerifed  the  proceedings  of  the 
different  governments  of  France  during  the  w’ar,  has 
been  continued  with  as  little  difguife  fince  its  termina¬ 
tion.  They  have  continued  to  keep  a  French  army  in 
Holland,  againft  the  will,  and  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
monftranccs,  of  the  Batavian  government,  and  in  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  letter  of  their  folemn  treaties.  They 
have,  in  a  period  of  peace.  Invaded  the  territory,  and 
violated  the  Independence  of  the  Swifs  nation.  In  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  had  ftipulated 
the  independence  of  their  territory,  and  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  to  choofe  their  owm  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  and  the  Ifland  of 
Elba,  without  allotting  any  provifion  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  whom  they  have  defpolled  of  the  moft  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  his  territory,  though  they  w^ere  bound  by  a 
folemn  engagement  to  the  emperor  of  RuflTia  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  interefts,  and  to  provide  for  his  eftablifli- 
ment.  It  may  indeed  with  truth  be  aflerted,  that  the 
period  w^hlch  has  elapfed  fince  the  conclufion  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  has  been  marked  with  one  continued 
feries  of  aggreffion,  violence,  and  infult,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government. 

With  regard  to  Malta,  the  declaration  proceeded  to 
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Britain,  (late,  that  when  the  French  government  demanded  its 
evacuation,  feveral  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
refpedling  it  remained  unexecuted.  The  tenth  article 
had  (lipulated,  that  the  independence  of  the  ifland 
fiiould  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  proteflion  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Auftria,  Ruffia,  Spain,  and 
Pruffia.  The  emperor  of  Germany  had  acceded  to  the 
guarantee,  but  only  on  condition  of  a  like  accefTion  on 
the  part  of  the  other  powers  fpecifed  in  the  article. 
The  emperor  of  Rufiia  had  refufed  his  accelTion,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  condition  that  the  Maltefe  langue  fliould 
be  abrogated  ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  given  no 
anfwer  whatever  to  the  application  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  accede  to  the  arrangement.  That  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  depended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  other  parts  of  the  article,  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  order  fince  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  It  was  to  the  order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  that  his  majefty  was  by  the  firft  ftipulation 
of  the  tenth  article  bound  to  reftore  the  Ifland  of  Mal¬ 
ta.  The  order  is  defined  to  confifl:  of  thofe  langues 
which  were  in  exiftence  at  the  time  of  the  conclufion 
of  the  treaty,  d'he  three  French  langues  having  been 
aboliflied,  and  a  Maltefe  langue  added  to  the  inflitu- 
tion,  the  order  confided  therefore  at  that  time  of  the 
following  langues,  viz.  Arragon,  Cadile,  Germany,  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  Ruffia.  Since  the  conclufion  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  the  langues  of  Arragon  and  Caflile  have 
been  feparated  from  the  order  by  Spain,  and  part  of  the 
Italian  langue  had  been  aboliflied  by  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont  and  Parma  to  France.  There  is  ftrong  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
fequeftrate  the  property  of  the  Bavarian  langue,  and 
the  intention  has  been  avowed  of  keeping  the  Ruflian 
langue  wdthin  the  dominions  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  declaration,  the  French  were  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  infligated  or  accompliflied  the  whole  of  thofe 
changes,  and  of  thus  having  rendered  it  impoffible  to 
fulfil,  that  part  of  the  treaty.  It  was  alfo  remarked, 
that  from  a  report  publiflied  by  an  accredited  agent  of 
the  French  government,  Colonel  Sebaftianl,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  France  entertained  views  hoftile  to  the  Turkifh 
empire,  the  Integrity  of  wffilch  had  been  exprefsly  fti- 
pulated,  which  rendered  the  retention  of  Malta  more 
neceflfary.  The  behaviour  of  the  firft  conful  to  Lord 
Whitworth  at  his  audience  w^as  alfo  noticed,  together 
with  fome  other  offenfive  occurrences  j  and  it  was  ob- 
ferved  that  “  Hismajefty  might  add  to  this  lift  of  indig¬ 
nities,  the  requifitlon  which  the  French  government 
have  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  law^s  and  conftitution 
of  this  country  (hould  be  changed,  relative  to  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  prefs.  His  majefty  might  likewife  add  the 
calls  which  the  French  government  have  on  feveral 
occafi^jins  made  to  violate  the  law’s  of  hofpltality,  with 
refpe<5^  to  perfons  who  had  found  an  afylum  within  his 
dominions,  and  againft  wffiofe  condu61  no  charge  what¬ 
ever  has  at  any  time  been  fubftantiated.  It  is  impof¬ 
fible  to  reflefl  on  thefe  different  proceedings,  and  the 
courfe  wdiich  the  French  government  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt  refpefling  them,  without  the  thorough 
conviftion,  that  they  are  not  the  effefl  of  accident,  but 
that  they  form  a  part  of  a  fyftem,  w’hich  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  degrading,  vilifying,  and  in- 
fulting  his  majefty  and  his  government.” 
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Adminiftratlon  were  now^  placed  in  a  very  Angular 
fituatiori.  Mr  Fox  oppofed  the  w’ar,  and  propofed  that  ^ 
an  attempt  fliould  be  made  to  prevail  with  the  emper¬ 
or  of  Ruffia  to  mediate  a  peace  ♦,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that,  if  his  mediation  w  as  rejected  by  France,  w^e  might 
be  able  to  fecure  an  alliance  w  ith  him.  To  this  pro- 
pofal  adminiftratlon  acceded  5  but  although  Mr  Fox 
oppofed  the  war,  almoft  the  W’hole  other  members  of 
the  old  oppofition.  Including  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr 
'Fierney,  ftrongly  approved  of  it.  Mr  Pitt  and  the 
reft  of  the  ex-miniftry  did  the  fame.  As  Bonaparte  had 
threatened  to  attempt  an  Invafion,  the  parties  out  of 
power  laid  hold  of  this  circumftance  to  excite  alarm  ; 
they  had  Induftrioufly  leprefented  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  prefent  minifters,  as  men  of  moderate  capacity, 
unfit  to  be  Intrufted  wdth  the  defence  of  the  empire  ii/a 
perilous  crifis.  Mr  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  in  their 
fpceches  in  parliament,  reprefented  the  nation  as  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  Inftantly  invaded  by  almoft  innumerable 
hofts  of  experienced  troops,  who  could  not  be  expefled 
to  delay  more,  than  a  few  days  to  land  upon  our  fliores. 
The  members  of  the  old  oppofition  held  preclfely  the 
fame  language  j  the  views  of  both  probably  were  in 
fome  degree  to  terrify  the  country,  to  call  for  their 
fei  vlccs,as  men  of  greater  energy  than  the  prefent  rulers. 
The  militia,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  w^ere  cal¬ 
led  out,  and  a  new"  body  of  troops  was  ordered  to  be 
raifed  by  ballot,  under  the  appellation  of  an  army  of 
referve  5  at  the  fame  time,  the  raifing  of  bodies  of  vo¬ 
lunteers  throughout  the  ifland  w"as  reprefented  as  ab- 
folutely  neceflaiy,  and  they  were  accordingly  formed. 
An  adl  of  parliament  w’as  alfo  paffed,  for  calling  outj 
in  cafe  of  adlual  invafion,  the  whole  male  population 
of  the  kingdom,  in  claffes  according  to  their  age,  or 
their  fituation  in  life,  as  married  or  unmarried,  or  hav¬ 
ing  children,  &c.  To  fupport  the  expence  of  thefe 
different  armaments,  and  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
navy,  the  income  tax  w"as  reftored  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications. 

Thus  adminiftratlon  found  their  whole  opponents, 
unlike  any  former  oppofition,  driving  with  emulation 
to  do  their  bufinefs  for  them,  and  to  ftrengthen  go¬ 
vernment  by  new  armaments.  The  confequence  was, 
that  during  the  enfuing  autumn,  minifters  feemed  to  be¬ 
come  perplexed  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  put  into 
their  hands,  and  to  have  entertained  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  fome  of  the  meafures  in  which  they  had 
embarked.  The  plan  of  raifing  fuch  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  by  ballot,  while  at  the  fame  time,  fiibftitution 
was  permitted  to  thofe  upon  wffiom  the  ballot  fell,  be¬ 
came  a  moft  unequal  mode  of  raifing  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  as  it  fell  upon  perfons  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  riches,  but  according  to  their  age.  It  was 
attended  with  this  effect,  how^ever,  that  as  the  bodies 
of  volunteers  raifed  by  permiffion  of  government,  en¬ 
joyed  an  exemption  from  certain  ballots  5  this  operated,  • 
along  w’ith  the  fpirit  of  the  country,  as  a  fufficlent 
premium  to  induce  great  multitudes  of  perfons  to  en¬ 
roll  themfelves  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  ufe  of 
military  exercife.  Minifters  at  times  hefitated  to  re- 
ceive  the  numerous  bodies  of  volunteers  that  offered 
themfelves  ^  but  as  they  departed  afterw^ards  from  this 
fentlment,  nearly  400,000  men  were  trained  to  the 
ufe  of  arms,  exclufive  of  the  regular  army,  the  militia, 
and  the  army  of  referve. 
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’Britain.  The  ports  of  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  clofely 
blockaded,  and  their  foreign  poflelTions  were  feized  ; 
while  the  only  ftep  of  retaliation  in  their  power  to 
exert,  conllfted  of  feizing  the  eledlorate  of  Hanover, 
which  they  plundered  unmercifully.  Bonaparte  offered 
to  give  up  Hanover  as  the  price  of  Malta  j  but  his  offer 
IV as  refufed. 

The  moil  inconvenient  clrciimflance  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  w’liich  was  produced  by  the  late  political  tranfac- 
tions,  confifted  of  the  great  embarraffment  occafioned 
to  perfons  engaged  in  commerce,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  numerous  bankruptcies. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  former  war,  trade  had 
found  out  for  itfelf  regular  channels,  and  in  particular, 
the  port  of  Hamburgh  had  become  the  great  florehoufe 
of  Brltifh  merchandise,  from  which,  as  a  neutral  ftate, 
it  was  dlftributed  among  the  countries  engaged  in  the 
war.  The  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  produced  the 
daily  expe61:ation  of  a  renewal  of  the  intercourfe  with 
Jwance,  and  therefore  put  a  flop  to  the  circuitous 
trade  by  Hamburgh.  As  nothing  was  fubftituted  in 
the  head  of  the  latter,  a  fufpenfion  of  operations  in 
fome  manufadures  occurred.  When  thefe  difficulties 
were  coming  to  a  clofe,  the  renewal  of  the  war  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  uncertainty  about  the  channels  in  which 
the  European  trade  mull  hereafter  flow.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  W2LS  increafed  by  the  invafion  of  Hanover  by  the 
French,  and  their  excluding  the  Britifli  from  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Elbe,  who  in  their  turn  blockaded  the 
river  with  fliips  of  war,  and  thus  excluded  all  the 
world. 

Parliament  alfembled  on  the  22d  of  November, 
In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  faid  :  “  Since 
I  lafl  met  you  in  parliament,  it  has  been  my  chief  ob- 
je6l  to  carry  into  effe^  thofe  meafures  which  your  wif- 
dom  had  adopted  for  the  defence  of  tKe  united  kiiig- 
dorn,  and  for  the  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war.  In 
thefe  preparations,  I  have  been  feconded  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  exertions  of  all  ranks  of  my  people,  in  a  manner 
that  has,  if  poflTible,  flrengthened  their  claims  to  my 
confidence  and  afteftion.  I'hey  have  proved  that  the 
menaces  of  the  enemy  have  only  ferved  to  roufe  their 
native  and  hereditary  fpirit  5  and  that  all  other  confi- 
derations  are  loft  in  a  general  difpofition  to  make  thofe 
efforts  . and  facrifices,  which  the  honour  and  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom  demand  at  this  important  and  critical 
conjun<ft:ure. 

“  Though  my  attention  has  principally  been  dire61ed 
to  the  great  objedl  of  internal  fecurity,  no  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  loft  of  making  an  impreffion  on  the  fo¬ 
reign  poffeffions  of  the  enemy.  The  iflands  of  St 
Lucia,  Tobago,  St  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the 
lettlements  of  Demerara  and  Effequibo,  have  furren- 
dered  to  the  Britifli  arms.  In  the  condua  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  by  which  thefe  valuable  acqulfitions  have  been 
made,  the  utmoft  promptitude  and  zeal  have  been  dif- 
played  by  the  officers  employed  in  thofe  fervices,  and 
by  my  forces  aaing  under  their  command  by  fea  and 
land.  In  Ireland,  the  leaders  and  feveral  inferior  agents 
in  the  late  traitorous  confplracy,  have  been  brought  to 
juftice,  and  the  public  tranquillity  has  experienced  no 
further  interruption.  I  indulge  the  hone,  that  fuch  of  my 
deluded  fubjeds  as  have  fwerved  froni  their  allegiance, 
are  now  convinced  of  their  erroi  3  and  that  having  com- 
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pared  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  prote6llon 
of  a  free  conftitution,  with  the  condition  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  they  will  cordially  and  zealoufly  concur  in 
refifting  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  againft  the  fe- 
curity  and  independence  of  my  united  kingdom.” 

The  ufual  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  unanimoufly 
carried,  though  Mr  Fox  complained,  that  nothing  had 
been  faid  refpeding  the  ftate  of  our  negotiations  with 
Ruflia. 

As  the  debates  in  parliament  during  the  prefent 
feffion  were  by  no  means  very  interefting,  and  as  the 
war  to  w’hich  they  alluded,  is  not  brought  to  a  termi¬ 
nation,  we  fliall  avoid  entering  into  a  detail  of  them. 
During  the  wdnter,  the  French  government  continued 
to  repeat  with  much  confidence  their  threats  of  inva¬ 
fion,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  remained  In  daily 
expedlatlon  Ihat  a  landing  would  be  attempted.  No¬ 
thing  however  of  any  importance  was  done.  Bonaparte 
travelled  from  Paris  to  the  fea  coaft,  and  back  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  repeatedly.  It  was  announced  that  a  body  of  guides 
was  formed  to  conduct  the  Invading  army,  when  it 
ftiould  have  landed  in  England  3  and  the  whole  generals 
and  admirals,  by  whom  the  expedition  was  to  be  con- 
du<51ed,  were  faid  to  have  gone  to  their  refpedive  pofts. 
Nothing  adually  occurred,  however,  excepting  the  fail¬ 
ing  from  one  French  port  to  another,  under  fhe  cover 
of  land-batteries,  of  fmall  parties  of  flat-bottomed  boats. 
Thefe  at  times  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  crul¬ 
lers,  though  they  were  frequently  alfo  captured,  or 
driven  afliore,  or  funk. 

We  are  thus  under  the  neceflity  of  concluding  the 
prefent  article  with  leaving  Britain  ftill  engaged  in  a 
war  with  its  ancient  enemy.  As  this  war  has  been  re- 
prefented  by  our  moft  confpicuous  ftatefmen  as  of  a 
moft  dangerous  nature,  and  as  having  brought  into 
the  moft  ferious  hazard  our  exiftence  as  an  indepen¬ 
dant  ftate,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  take  fome 
notice  of  a  fubje6l  w^hich  feems  to  be  very  defectively 
underftood  both  in  France  and  Britain  3  that  is,  the 
relative  ftrength  of  the  tw^o  countries. 

The  French  nation  confifts  of  25,000,000  of  people, 
and  their  newly-acquired  territories  of  four  or  five 
millions  additional.  They  hold  in  a  fort  of  vaffalage, 
or  dependence,  all  Europe  to  the  fouth  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Adige.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounts  only  to  about 
14,000,000,  and,  of  thefe,  a  great  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  may,  in  the  prefent  times,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  dlfaffeClion,  be  juftly  confidered  as  a 
diminution  from  the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  fo  that  the 
effective  population  of  Great  Britain  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  as  equal  only  to  one' half  of  that  of  France. 
The  French  are  alfo  confidered  as  poffefling  this  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  military  conteft,  that  being  chiefly  an 
agricultural  people,  not  depending  for  their  fupport  on 
trade  or  manufadures,  the  fources  of  their  ftrength 
and  riches  are  lefs  injured  by  war  than  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  chief  fource  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  France  in  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  refults 
from  the  ftrength  of  their  numerous  armies,  compofed 
of  veteran  foldiers,  conduCled  by  the  moft  experienced 
and  celebrated  generals  of  the  prefent  age. 

The  French  government  has  of  late  affumed  a  proud 
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and  menacing  tone,  as  the  flronger  and  more  warlike 
party,  and  confidering  themfelves  as  in  no  danger  from 
our  hoftility,  threatened  to  fubjugate  the  iflarid  by  invad¬ 
ing  it  with  their  numerous  armies.  By  their  threats 
they  hoped  to  accomplilh  tw’O  objedls  :  ill.  To  embarrafs 
the  Britilh  government,  and  reduce  the  nation  to  great 
difficulties  in  fupporting  the  ruinous  expence  attending 
great  military  and  marine  ellablifhments,  intended 
iblely  for  defence  j  and,  2dly,  The  French  in  this  way 
expedl  to  acquire  unlimited  afcendency  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  by  reprefenting  themfelves  as  incom¬ 
parably  more  powerful  than  Britain,  which  they  are 
only  prevented  from  reducing  into  ilavery,  by  the  o- 
cean  which  furrounds  it.  The  fame  confiderations  pro¬ 
duce  a  confiderable  effeft  in  Britain :  much  defponden- 
cy  is  occafioned  by  refle(51ing  on  the  expences  necelTary 
to  our  fafety  again  ft  the  prefent  power  of  France  5  and 
much  unhapplnefs,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  our  navy  may  be  evaded  by  their  arrhies,  which 
we  are  apt  to  regard  as  almoft  irreliftible,  in  confequence 
of  the  fuccefs  they  ultimately  enjoyed  during  the  late 
war. 

It  is  apprehended,  that  a  more  mature  conlideration 
of  the  fubjedl  would  dlfpel  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
Britilh  nation,  and  convince  them,  that  at  this  moment 
they  are  very  far  from  being  inferior  in  ftrength  to 
France,  or  have  any  reafon  to  dread  the  refult  of  a 
military  conteft  wdth  that  power  in  any  form  in  wffiich 
it  can  polTibly  occur.  It  may  be  true,  that  France 
pofleftes  a  population  of  26  millions  j  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  is  only  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  that 
population  that  can  be  employed  in  war  ^  a  fufficient 
number  muft  remain  at  home  to  provide  bread  for  the 
whole,  and,  by  their  induftry,  to  defray  the  enormous 
expence  attending  modern  military  operations,  efpecial- 
ly  in  offenfive  w^ar.  But  the  fituation  of  the  Britilh 
nation  is  very  different.  The  Britilh  illands,  no  doubt, 
contain  a  population  lefs  numerous  than  that  of  France* 
but  the  people  of  this  country  are  not,  like  them,  under 
the  necellity  of  drawdng  their  fubliftence  from  the 
foil  of  their  own  country.  The  Britilli  illands  only 
form  the  metropolis  of  a  vaft  empire  in  diftant  regions. 

In  the  eaft,  an  Induftrious  and  civilized  race  of  men 
live  times  more  numerous  than  the  inhabitants  of  Bril 
tain,  upon  one  of  the  moft  fertile  portions  of  the  globe, 
are  fubjeft  to  our  dominion  ;  and  whatever  can  be  fpa- 
rcd  from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  is  annually  tranf- 
ported  to  Europe,  and  expended  upon  the  fubfiftence, 
the  defence,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Britilli  nation! 

In  the  weft,  alfo,  the  induftry  of  a  different  race  of  men 
is  employed  in  producing  the  moft  valuable  objeds  of 
iieceffity  and  luxury,  and  the  profits  of  their  labour 
centre  in  Great  Britain.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  foil  of 
our  European  territory  is  not  employed  in  producing 
bread  for  the  people,  but  in  a  great  meafure  in  fup¬ 
porting  the  animals  that  form  the  magnificent  equipa¬ 
ges  of  the  rich,  or  in  fupplying  butchers  meat  for  a 
luxurious  nation.  Our  country  is  in  fome  meafure  con¬ 
verted,  like  ancient  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
into  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds,  while  we  procure 
grain  from  foreign  countries. 

^  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  France  polfelfes  a  fupe- 
rior  European  population.  In  the  ftate  of  things  now 
defcribed,  it  is  impoffible  for  her  to  fupport  the  fame 
number  of  European  foldiers  that  Britain  may  do. 
VoL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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Every  foldler  France  fends  out,  muft  be  maintained 
and  clothed  by  the  induftry  of  Frenchmen,  exerted  ' 
upon  a  European  foil,  of  far  inferior  fertility  to  that 
which  is  cherillied  by  tropical  rains,  or  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  Ganges.  Whereas  the  Britilh  foldier  is 
not  fupported  merely  by  Britilli  induftry,  but  by  the 
induftry  of  the  natives  of  Hindoftan,  or  of  the  labour- 
ers  of  Jamaica.  In  this  view,  by  curtailing  in  a  moderate 
degree  her  luxury,  Britain  might  convert  an  in  menfe 
proportion  of  her  population  to  military  fervice,  fo  as 
Eir  to  exceed  any  numbers,  that  during  a  length  of 
time  France  could  maintain  in  arms  againft  her  j  for 
this  fimple  reafon,  that  almoft  every  Britilli  fubjea 
may  be  faid  to  be  fupported  by  the  labour  of  eight 
or  ten  perfons,  in  a  more  fertile  country  than  that  of 
France.  In  this  refpeft,  Britain  refembles  ancient 
Sparta.  The  citizens  of  that  ftate  were  free,  but  each 
of  them  was  a  foldier,  becaufe  he  was  fupported  by  the 
induftry  of  a  fubjugated  race  called  HeloU,  What  thefe 
laft  were  to  the  Spartans,  the  Flindoos  in  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Africans  tranfported  to  the  Weft  India  illands, 
now  are  to  the  Britilh  nation. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Induftry  exerted 
in  Britain  is  of  a  more  profitable  nature  than  that  of 
France,  in  as  much  as  manufa6luring  and  commercial 
ftates  always  acquire  greater  riches  than  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture  alone.  We  are,  therefore,  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  fupport  the  expence  of  a  protrafted  war, 
than  the  French  can  poffibly  be.  Nor  is  any  injury 
which  they  can  do  to  our  commerce  an  obje(ft  of  feri- 
ous  alarm.  By  refufing  to  trade  wfith  us,  they  only 
prevent  themfelves  from  acquiring  wealth.  All  Alia 
and  America  are  open  to  us,  and  no  exertions  of 
political  power  have  hitherto  been  found  able  to 
exclude  the  Britilh  manufa61ures  from  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Even  the  engines  of  war,  we  pofiefs  in  a  fuperior 
degree  to  France.  In  confequence  of  the  expertnefs 
of  our  artifts,  all  kinds  of  inftruments  of  deftru61ion 
are  here  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  with  more 
facility  5  and  our  wealth  has  given  us  the  command  of 
the  means  of  bringing  into  the  field  an  innumerable 
cavalry,  wffiich  could  not  fail  inftantly  to  embarrafs  an 
invading  enemy,  and  by  cutting  off, every  means  of  com¬ 
munication  or  fupply,  ultimately  to  reduce  them  to 
ruin,  wfith  little  lofs  or  difficulty  to  ourfelves.  We  are, 
indeed,  accuftomed  greatly  to  overrate  the  evils  attend¬ 
ing  invalion.  It  ought  to  be  recolle£led,  that  our 
w^ealth  by  no  means  confifts  merely  of  what  appeai\s 
upon  the  furface  of  the  Britilli  foil.  It  confifts  in  a 
confiderable  degree  of  our  diftant  poffcffions,  which  are 
protefted  by  our  navy  3  and  all  the  d-amage  that  an 
invading  enemy  could  commit,  hemmed  in,  as  he 
would  be,  by  our  cavalry,  could  not  exceed  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  fterling,  which  would  prove  no  caufe  of  embarraff- 
ment  to  the  finances  of  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  military  reputation  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  French  armies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only 
of  a  recent  date.  In  the  year  1789,  the  French  army 
was  only  the  fourth  in  Europe.  If  it  is  now  the  firft, 
this  circumftance  proves,  that  military  Ikill  is  no  in- 
acceffible  attainment.  W^ell  educated  men  are  far 
more  numerous  in  Great  Britain  than  they  ever  were 
in  France  j  and  as  their  natural  courage  is  not  inferior, 
there  feems  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  they  might  fpeedily 
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Untain.  be  enabled  to  excel  tbelr  antagonifls  in  the  art  of  war, 
a?  much  as  they  do  in  all  other  art5. 

It  feems,  therefore,  a  falfe  idea,  that  in  a  contefl 
with  France,  Britain  owes  her  fafety  merely  to  the 
ocean.  Were  Britain  lituated  where  Spain  now  is, 
without  any  other  alteration  of  circum dance,  there 
feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Britiih  armies 
would  fpeedily  appear  fuperior  to  the  French.  By 
riches  drawn  from  diftant  countries,  more  numerous 
armies  could  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  field, 
and  as  thefe  armies  would  contain  a  far  fuperior  num¬ 
ber  of  w’ell  educated  and  accomplilhed  men,  than 
w^ould  appear  againfl  them,  they  could  not  fail  fpeedi¬ 
ly  to  acquire  fuperior  fidll,  reputation,  and  fuccefs  in 
war. 

As  matters  a6lually  Hand,  wdth  a  reftlefs  military 
government  at  the  head  of  France,  it  is  undoubtedly 
neceffary  for  the  Britifh  nation  to  be  upon  its  guard, 
and  to  maintain  itfelf  in  a  Hate  of  conftant  preparation 
againfl  that  power.  For  this  purpofe,  bodies  of  men 
Voluntarily  arming  themfelves,  ought  not  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  relied  on.  The  whole  youth  of  the  Britifh  iflands 
ought,  at  a  certain  age,  to  be  regularly  trained  to  mili¬ 
tary  difcipline.  We  fhould  thus  be  in  fome  meafure 
converted  into  a  military  people,  qualified  at  all  times 
to  proted,  not  merely  our  European  iflands,  but  the 
remote  poflefiions  of  which  we  are  the  mailers.  In 
fuch  a  ftate,  it  might  perhaps  become  a  queftion  with 
prudent  politicians,  how  far  we  ought  not  to  confider 
it  as  a  neceffary  flipulation  in  any  future  treaty  of  peace, 
that  France  fliould  acquire  no  territory  out  of  Europe. 
Thus  fhe  w^ould  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  navy, 
and  thus  our  foreign  polTeffions  would  enable  Britain 
permanently  to  retain  her  relative  flrcngth,  notwlth- 
flanding  the  European  conquefts  of  France. 

New  Britain,  a  large  country  of  North  America, 
called  alfo  Terra  Labrador^  has  Hudfon’s  bay  and 
flrait  on  the  north  and  weft^  Canada  and  the  river  St 
Lawrence  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Atlantic  oCeai>  on 
the  eafl.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain,  but  yields  only 
fkins  and  furs.  The  following  is  the  beft  defcription 
of  this  country  that  hath  yet  appeared.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  commander  of  the  Otter  floop,  and  commu- 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  honourable  Daines 

vol.  Ixiv.  Barrington  in  1774. 

?•  37*‘  <<  There  is  no  part  of  the  Britifli  dominions  fo  little 

known  as  the  immenfe  country  of  Labrador.  So  few 
have  vifited  the  northern  parts  of  this  vaft  country,  that 
almofl  from  the  flraits  of  Belleifle  until  you  come  to 
the  entrance  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  for  more  than  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  no  chart  which  can  give  any  tole¬ 
rable  idea  of  the  coaft  hath  been  hitherto  formed. 
The  barrennefs  of  the  country  explains  why  it  has  been 
fo  feldom  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little  to 
.feed  on. 

“  Perhaps,  without  an  immoderate  fliare  of  vanity, 
I  may  venture  to  prefume,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
which*  is  to  the  latitude  of  59.  10.  the  draught  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  the  beft  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

“  Others  have  gone  before  me  bleft  with  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  to  whom  I  hope  to  be  thought 
equal  only  in  aftiduity.  But  I  had  advantages  of  wdiich 
they  were  deftitute  :  with  a  fmall  veflel,  and  having  an 
Indian  whg  knew  every  rock  and  ihoal  upon 


the  coaft,  I  w’as  enabled  to  be  accurate  In  my  obfer-  Biitain, 
vations  j  and  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  I  deem  my  own 
Iketch  preferable  to  all  others. 

“  As  this  country  is  one  of  the  moft  barren  in  the 
whole  world,  fo  its  fea  coaft  is  the  moft  remaikable. 
Bordered  by  innumerable  illands,  and  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  main  land,  a  fhip 
of  burden  would  fail  a  great  way  along  the  coaft  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its  true  fitua- 
tion. 

“  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  charts  of  it  have  been  fo 
extremely  erroneous  j  and  hence  arofe  thofe  opinions 
that  fome  of  the  inlets  extended  a  vaft  diftance  into 
the  country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon’s 
bay. 

“  Davis’s  inlet,  which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of, 
is  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it  to  its  extre^ 
mity. 

“  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  hazardous.  To¬ 
wards  the  land,  the  fea  is  covered  wnth  large  bodies  and 
broken  pieces  of  ice  ^  and  the  farther  you  go  north¬ 
ward,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  meet  with. 

“  Some  of  thofe  mafles,  which  the  Teamen  call  ijlands 
of  ice^  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  ;  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  fwnm  two-thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  lOO  feet  above  the 
furface  \  and  to  (hips  in  a  ftorm,  or  in  thick  weather, 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible. 

“  Thofe  prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the 
north,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  catara£ls  upon  the  lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and 
the  pole.  As  foon  as  the  feverity  of  the  winter  begins 
to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight  breaks  them  from  the 
fhore,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouthward.  To  the 
mlferablc  inhabitants  of  Labrador,  their  appearance 
upon  the  coaft  ferves  as  a  token  of  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

“  This  vaft  tra£I  of  land  is  extremely  barren,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  eve- 
ryw^here  uneven  and  covered  wfith  large  ftones,  fome 
of  w’hich  are  of  amazing  dimenfions.  There  are  few 
fprings  \  yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodi¬ 
gious  chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  bj 
the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow\  Thefe  ponds 
abound  in  trout,  but  they  are  very  fmall. 

“  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a  coun¬ 
try  formed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful  val¬ 
leys.  The  mountains  are  almoft  devoid  of  every  fort 
of  herbage.  A  blighted  (hrub  and  little  mofs  is  fome- 
tlmes  to  be  feen  upon  them,  but  In  general  the  bare 
rock  is  all  you  behold.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
low  trees,  fuch  as  the  different  pines,  fpruce,  birch, 
and  a  fpecies  of  cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep  bays,  and 
not  far  from  the  w’ater,  it  is  faid,  however,  there  are  3 
few  fticks  of  no  inconfiderable  fize.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  prodigious  heap 
of  barren  rocks. 

“  The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous.  There  is  but 
little  appearance  of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July  5 
and  in  September  the  approach  of  winter  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  winters  w'ithin 
thefe  few  years  have  been  lefs  fevere  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caufe  of  fuch  an  altera¬ 
tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  difeover. 

“  All  along  the  coaft  there  are  many  rivers  that 
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Britain  empty  tliemfelves  Into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of 
^  .  il  any  confideration  :  and  you  mult  not  imagine  that  the 
largeft  are  any  thing  like  what  is  generally  underftood 
by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  us  to  give  them  this 
appellation  ;  but  the  greatell  part  of  them  arc  nothing 
more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  are  only 
drains  from  the  ponds,  In  dry  weather  they  are  every¬ 
where  fordable ;  for  running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they 
become  broad  without  having  a  bed  of  any  depth  be¬ 
low  the  furface  of  the  banks. 

“  The  fuperficial  appearance  of  this  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable.  What  may  be  hidden  in  its 
bowels,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fuggeft  :  probably  it  may 
produce  fome  copper  ;  the  rocks  in  many  places  being 
impregnated  wdth  an  ore  of  that  refemblance.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  horny  fubftance,  which  is  extremely  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a  multitude  of  fmall 
flieets,  is  often  found  amidft  the  Hones  ;  there  are  both 
black  and  white  of  this  fort,  blit  the  black  is  the  mod 
rare.  It  has  been  tried  In  fire,  but  feems  to  be  nowife 
afFe(51ed  by  heat. 

“  The  fpecies  of  w^ood  here  are  not  very  various : 
excepting  a  few  fhrubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no 
name  from  the  Europeans,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
country  are  the  different  forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  there  is  not 
abundance  5  as  you  advance  northwards  they  gradually 
diminifh ;  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort  of 
herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refidents  build  their  ml- 
ferable  habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If  ever 
they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  wdth  a  fire,  they  gather 
a  few  flicks  from  the  fea-fhore,  which  have  probably 
been  waflied  from  Norway  or  Lapland.  Here  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land  throughout 
the  year. 

“  Although  the  winter  here  is  fo  exceffively  rigid, 
in  fummer  the  heat  is  fometimes  difagreeablc  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  the  w^eather  Is  very  moderate,  and  remark¬ 
ably  ferene.  It  is  but  feldom  foggy,  fpeaking  compa¬ 
ratively  betv/een  this  and  Newfoundland  5  nor  are  you 
fo  frequently  liable  to  thofe  deflrudlive  gales  of  wdnd 
which  vifit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

“  It  is  in  general  high  land,  and  fometimes  you 
meet  with  mountains  of  an  aftonifhing  height  j  you  are 
alfo  frequently  prefented  with  profpeds  that  are  really 
awful,  and  extremely  romantic. 

“  The  Inhabitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  EJki^ 
?naux?'*  See  Greenland  and  Hudson'^s  Bay, 

BR  ITANNICUS,  fon  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Meffalina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  married  Agrippina  •,  who  put  her  fon  Nero 
oil  the  throne,  and  caufed  Britannicus  to  be  poifoned 
A.  D.55. 

Britannicus,  or  Britannico,  Johriy  an  eminent 
Italian  fcholar  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  In  the 
Erefclan  territory,  of  a  family  originally  from  Britain. 
He  publilhed  notes  on  Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence,  Sta¬ 
tius,  and  Ovid,  with  annotations  on  Pliny’s  Natural 
Hiflory,  which  lall  were  publifhed  after  his  death.  He 
died  in  1510. 

BRITE,  or  Bright,  in  Hnjhandry.  Wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  or  any  other  grain,  is  fald  to  bi'ite,  w^hen  it  grows 
over  ripe  and  fiiatters. 

BRITTANY,  cr  Bretagne,  a  confiderable  pro¬ 


vince  of  France,  which  Is  150  miles  in  length  and  Biittlenefs 
1 12  in  breadth.  It  is  a  peninfula,  larrounded  on  all  l^ritton.  ^ 
fides  by  the  ocean  except  on  the  eaft,  where  it  joins' 
to  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Poitou.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  upper  and  lower  j  and  therein  are  large 
forefls.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  the 
many  harbours  on  its  coafts.  It  was  united  to  the 
crowui  of  France  in  1532.  Rennes  is  the  c*apital 
town.  According  to  the  new  dlvlfioii  of  France,  Brit¬ 
tany  is  divided  into  feveral  departments. 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  they  are  denominated  brittle^  or  w’hich 
fubje6ls  them  to  be  eafily  broken  bv  preffure  or  per- 
cufiion. 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  ;  a  very  fmall  per- 
cuflion  exerts  a  force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  great- 
eft  prefiure,  and  thus  may  eafily  break  them.  This 
effedl  is  particularly  remarkable  In  glafs  fuddenly  cool¬ 
ed,  the  brittlenefs  of  which  is  thereby  much  increafed. 

Tin,  though  In  itfelf  tough,  gives  a  brittlenefs  to  all 
the  other  metals  when  mixed  therewith.  The  brittle¬ 
nefs  of  glafs  has  been  faid  to  arife  from  the  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compofed,  as  fait  and 
fand  can  never  bind  fufhciently  together  :  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  cafe  \  for  the  pure  calces  of  metals,  or  any 
other  fimple  fubftances  wdien  vitrified,  become  brittle 
alfo.  In  timbers,  brittlenefs  feems  to  be  conneded 
with  durability  •,  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood 
is,  the  more  durable  it  Is  found.  Thus  oak  is  of 
very  long  duration  j  w'hile  beech  and  birch,  as  being 
tough,  prefently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervice  in  build- 
ing. 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  the  famous  mufical  fmall- 
coal  man,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamp- 
tonfliire.  He  ferved  his  time  in  London,  where  he  fet 
up  in  a  ftable,  next  door  to  the  little  gate  of  St  John 
of  Jerufslem,  on  Clerkenwell-green,  which  he  converted 
into  a,  houfe.  Here  getting  acquainted  with  Dr  Ga- 
renciers,  his  near  neighbour,  he  became  an  excellent 
chemift,  conftru6ling  a  moveable  laboratory  which  was 
much  admired  by  all  who  faw  it.  His  {kill  in  mufic  w^as 
nowlfe  inferior  to  that  in  chemiftry,  either  in  the 
theory  or  praftice  ;  he  had  for  many  years  a  well  fre¬ 
quented  mufical  club,  meeting  at  his  own  little  cell  5 
and  w^as  as  w’ell  refpeded  as  known  by  perfons  of  the 
firft  quality  ;  being,  above  all,  a  valuable  man  in  his  mo¬ 
ral  character.  In  Ward’s  account  of  clubs,  we  are  told 
that  “  Britton’s  w^as  firft  begun,  or  at  leaft  confirmed, 
by  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  a  very  mufical  gentleman  j 
and  that  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  inge¬ 
nious  gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  mufes,  to  Britton,  arofe 
from  the  profound  regard  he  had  in  general  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  literature.  It  Is  obfervable,  that  this  meeting 
was  the  firft  of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  concerts  in  London.  Ward, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  fays,  that  at  the  firft  infti- 
tution  of  it,  his  concert  was  performed  in  his  own 
houfe,  which  Is  thus  deferibed.  “  On  the  ground  floor 
was  a  repofitory  for  fmall  coal  :  over  that  was  the  con¬ 
cert  room,  which  w^as  very  long  and  narrow  5  and  had 
a  ceiling  fo  low,  that  a  tall  man  could  but  juft  ftand 
Upright  in  it.  The  flairs  to  this  room  were  on  thp  out- 
fide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcar  ^^  be  afeended  without 
crawling.  The  houfe  Itfelf  w'as  very  Q.ld  and  low 
built,  and  in  every  refpe6l  fo  mean  as  to  be  a  fit  ha- 
4  Y  2  bitation 
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Eritton  bitatlon  only  for  a  very  poor  man,”  But  this  man- 
Erives  la  attradled  to  It  as  polite  an 

Gallardf  audience  as  ever  the  opera  did.  At  tbofe  concerts 
t— y— Dr  Pepufch,  Mr  Handel,  Mr  Bannifter,  Mr  Henry 
Needier,  and  other  capital  maflers,  were  performers. 
At  the  firll  Inftitution  of  this  club,  It  Is  certain  Brit¬ 
ton  would  receive  no  gratuity  whatever  from  his  guefts, 
and  was  offended  whenever  any  was  offered  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  how^ever,  he  departed  from  this  5 
and  the  rules  were,  Britton  found  the  Inftruments,  the 
fubfeription  w^as  los.  a-year,  and  they  had  coffee  at  a 
penny  a  difh.  The  fingularlty  of  his  charafter,  the 
courfe  of  his  ftudles,  and  the  collections  he  made.  In¬ 
duced  fufplcions  that  Britton  was  not  the  man  he 
feemed  to  be.  Among  other  groundlefs  conjeCtures, 
his  mufical  affembly  was  thought  by  fome  to  be  only 
a  cover  for  feditious  meetings  j  by  others  for  magical 
purpofes ;  and  Britton  himfelf  was  taken  for  an  athelfl, 
a  prefbyterlan,  a  Jefuit,  &c.  The  circumftances  of 
this  man’s  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of 
his  life.  There  lived  at  that  time  one  Samuel  Honey- 
man,  a  blackfmith  by  trade,  who  became  very  famous 
for  a  faculty  w'hich  he  poffeffed  of  fpeaking  as  If  his 
voice  proceeded  from  fome  diflant  part  of  the  houfe 
W'here  he  flood  :  in  fliort,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men 
See  called  Ventriioqui^ ^  I.  e.  thofe  that  fpeak  from  their 
triloquifm,  bellies.  One  Robe,  an  acquaintance  of  Britton’s,  was 
foolifli  enough  to  introduce  this  man,  unknown,  to 
Britton,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  terrifying  him  5  and 
he  fucceeded  In  it.  Honeyman,  without  moving  his 
lips,  or  feeming  to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off, 
the  death  of  Britton  within  a  few  hours  5  with  an  Inti¬ 
mation  that  the  only  way  to  avert  his  doom  w^as  for 
him  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord’s 
prayer  :  the  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  .W'ent  home 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  In  a  few  days  died,  leaving 
his  friend  Mr  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth. 
'I’hls  happened  In  September  1714.  Britton  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  large  colleClion  of  books,  mufic,  and  mufi¬ 
cal  inflruments.  Of  the  former  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
a  confiderable  purchafer.  His  colleClion  of  mufic, 
inoftly  pricked  by  himfelf,  and  very  neatly,  fold  for  near 
lool.  In  the  Britifli  Mufeum  there  Is  a  painting  of 
him  taken  from  the  life.  A  mezzotinto  print  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  this  piClure,  for  which  Mr  Hughes  (author 
of  the  fiege  of  Damafeus,  and  a  frequent  performer  at 
Britton’s  concerts)  wrote  the  following  lines  ; 

Tho’  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas’d  dw  ell  j 
Well  pleas’d,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train. 

And  mufic  warbled  In  her  fweetefl  flrain. 

Cyllenius  fo,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 

Came  willing  guefls  to  poor  Philemon’s  grove. 

Let  ufelefs  pomp  behold,  and  blufh  to  find 
So  low  a  flation,  fuch  a  lib’ral  mind. 

BRIVA  1SAR7E,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  river  Ifara  or  Oyfe  >  now  Pont* 
oyfe. 

BRIVATES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  port  of  Gal- 
lia  Celtica  *,  now^  BreJI,  in  Brittany. 

BRIVES-la-gallard,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower 
LImolin,  now  the  dc^  irtment  of  Correze.  It  Hands  in 
a  fruitful  plain,  oppofite  to  an  Ifland  formed  by  the 
river  Correze,  over  which  there  are  two  handfome 
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bridges.  Silk,  and  cotton  manufa6lures  are  eflabliflied  Brixellum 
here.  It  is  220  miles  fouth  by  well  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  1: 

I.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

BRIXELLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cifpadana  j  remarkable  for  being  the  place 
where  Otho  killed  himfelf  after  the  battle  of  Bedrl- 
acum  :  now^  Berfello  or  Brefello^  in  the  territory  of 
Rheglo. 


BRIXEN,  The  Bishopric  of,  Is  feated  In  Tirol, 
in  Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Caiinthia, 
towards  the  eafl.  The  blfliop  has  a  vote  and  feat  In 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  furnifl\es  his  contingent 
wdien  any  tax  Is  laid  on  Tirol.  The  principal  places 
are  Brixen,  Sertzingen,  Breuneck,  and  Leintz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  bifliopric  of  the  fame 
name,  and  where  the  bifliop  commonly  refides,  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Elfache,  at  fome  diflance  from  the 
mountain  Brenner.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
red  wine.  It  Is  a  populous  town  j  and  the  houfes  are 
well  built  with  piazzas,  and  are  painted  on  the  outfide. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  handfome,  and  there  are 
feveral  fpaclous  fquares.  It  is  much  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are  near  It,  E,  Long. 
II,  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

BRIXIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,,  a  town  of  the  Ce- 
nomani  In  the  Rhegio  Tranfpadana  :  now  Brefcia,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Brefeiano. 

BRIZA,  QUAKING-GRASS.  See  Botany  Index, 

Brize,  In  Hujhandry^  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  untilled. 

Brize  Vents ^  fhelters  ufed  by  gardeners  w^ho  have 
not  walls  on  the  north  fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more 
thick  j  made  of  ftraw,  fupported  by  Hakes  fixed  into 
the  ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  out- 
fide  ;  and  faHened  together  wdth  willow- twigs,  or  iron 
wire. 

BROACH,  Broc HA,  (from  the  French  broche),  de¬ 
notes  an  awH  or  bodkin  j  alfo  a  large  packing-needle. 
A  fpit,  In  fome  parts  of  England,  is  called  a  broach  ; 
and  from  this  w^ord  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  bar¬ 
rel,  In  Scotland,  broach,  broche,  or  brotche,  is  the 
name  of  an  utenfil  which  the  Highlanders  ufed,  like 
the  Jibula  of  the  Romans,  to  faHen  their  veH.  It  is 
ufually  made  of  filver,  of  a  round  figure,  with  a  tongue 
crofling  its  diameter,  to  faHen  the  folds  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  \  fometimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  fide 
of  a  crofs-bar  in  the  middle.  There  are  preferved,  in 
feveral  families,  ancient  brotches  of  very  elegant  work- 
raanfiilp,  and  richly  ornamented.  Some  of  them  are 
inferibed  wdth  names,  to  which  particular  virtues  ufed 
to  be  attributed  ;  others  are  furnifhed  with  receptacles 
for  relicks,  fuppofed  to  preferve  from  harm.  So  that 
thefe  brotches  feem  to  have  been  worn  not  only  for  ufe 
but  as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and 
deferibed  by  Mr  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotl  i.  90.  ili.  14. 
edit.  3d. 

BROADCAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drIll-huH>andry, 
denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  pulfe, 
clover,  the  foreign  grafies,  and  moH  other  field  plants, 
that  are  not  tranfpianted,  by  fowdng  them  wnth  the 
hand  5  in  which  method  they  are  fcattcred  over  the 
ground  at  largCj  and  thence  faid  to  be  fown  in  broad¬ 
caft* 
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call.  This  is  called  the  old  hujhandry^  to  diflinguiOi 
it  from  the  drill,  horfc-lioeing,  or  new  huibandry.  See 
j  Agriculture  Index, 

BkOAD-Picce^  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea  j  particularly  Carolufes  and 
Jacobufes, 

Broad  Side,  in  the  Tea-language,  a  diTcharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  fide  of  a  fliip  at  the  fame  time.  A 
broad  fide  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannonade,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  dillance  from  the  enemy  above 
mufket-fhot  at  point-blank. 

BR.OCADE,  or  Brocado,  a  (luff  of  gold,  filver, 
or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  dovvers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  manufacturers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignificd  only  a  fluff,  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in \he  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver, 
or  of  both  mived  together  5  thence  it  paffed  to  thofe 
fluffs  in  which  there  was  fllk  mixed,  to  raife  and  ter¬ 
minate  the  gold  or  filver  flowers  :  but  at  prefent  all 
fluffs,  even  thofe  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  gro- 
grams  of  Tours  or  of  Naples,  fatins,  and  even  taffe- 
ties  or  luftrings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and  worked 
with  Tome  flowers  or  other  figures,  are  called  brocades. 
In  manufacturing  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is 
fpun  on  threads  of  yellow  filk  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itfelf.  The  wdre,  wind¬ 
ing  off  from  a  bobbin,  twifls  about  the  thread  as  it 
fpins  round  5  and,  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too 
complex  to  be  defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are 
thus  twifted  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  w^heel.  The 
principal  art  confifls  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  feveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wnre  on  each 
fide  may  juft  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  w^ere, 
one  continued  covering.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Milan  there 
is  made  a  fort  of  flatted  ware  gilt  only  on  one  fide, 
which  is  wound  upon  the  thread  fo  that  only  the  gilt 
fide  appears  5  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is 
kept  a  fecret,  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places 
with  little  fuccefs.  There  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire, 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  gilt  filver  :  Savary  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  kind  of  wire  called  falfe  gold  is  pre¬ 
pared  chiefly  at  Nuremberg  j  and  that  the  ordinances 
of  France  require  it  to  be  fpun,  for  its  diftinClion  from 
the  gilt  filver,  on  flaxen  or  hempen  threads.  One  of 
our  writers  takes  notice,  that  the  Chinefe,  inftead  of 
flatted  gilt  wflre,  ufe  flips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they 
both  interweave  in  their  fluffs  and  twift  upon  filk 
threads  :  this  praClice  he  inconfiderately  propofes  as  a 
hint  to  the  Britifli  weaver.  But,  whatever  be  the  pre¬ 
tended  beauty  of  fluffs  of  this  kind  of  manufaClure,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  muft  w’ant  durability.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  themfelves,  according  to  Du  Halde’s  account, 
fenfible  of  this  iraperfedion,  fcarcely  ufe  them  any 
otherwife  than  in  tapeflries,  and  fuch  other  ornaments 
as  are  not  intended  to  be  much  worn,  or  expofed  to 
raoifture. 

The  Venetians  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 
Commerce  of  in  a  kind  of  brocade  called  dofna/quete,  which, 

though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  as  that  made  among  us,  looks  far  more  beautiful. 
T.he  flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the 
filk  threads,  nor  the  threads  fluck  clofe  in  the  wea¬ 
ving  ^  yet  by  pafling  the  fluff  betwixt  rolls,  the  difpo- 
fltion  and  management  of  which  is  kept  a  fecret,  the 
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tiffue  or  flower  is  made  to  appear  one  entire  brilliant  Brocade, 
plate  of  gold  or  filver.  The  French  miniflry,  ever  vi-  ‘  ^ 

gilant  for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  commerce, 
judged  this  manufacture  important  enough  to  deferve 
their  attention  \  and  accordingly,  for  contriving  the 
machinery,  they  engaged  the  ingenious  M.  Vaucanfon, 
known  throughout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of 
inechanifm,  who,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for 
the  year  1757,  lately  printed,  gives  an  account  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  of  the  eflablilhment  of  fuch  a  manufacture 
at  Lyons. 

The  lower  roll  is  made  of  w’ood,  32  inches  in  length 
and  14  in  diameter  ;  the  upper  one  of  copper,  36  inches 
long  and  8  in  diameter :  this  lafl  is  hollow,  and  open 
at  one  end,  for  introducing  iron  heaters.  For  making 
the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathe, 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  mofl  dexterous 
hand  could  not  guide  in  a  flraight  line  through  fuch  a 
length  as  36  inches,  is  made  to  Aide,  by  means  of  a 
ferew,  on  two  large  fleel-rulers,  perfectly  flraight,  and 
capable  of  being  moved  at  pleafure,  nearer,  and  always 
exactly  parallel,  to  the  axis  of  the  roll. 

He  firfl  difpofed  the  rolls  nearly  as  in  the  common 
flatting  mill.  In  this  difpofition,  ten  men  w^ere  fcarcely 
fuflicient  for  turning  them  with  force  enough  to  duly 
extend  the  gilding  j  and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axes 
of  the  rolls  turned  at  each  end,  wore  or  gulled  fo  fafl, 
that  the  preffure  continually  diminilhed,  infomuch  that 
a  piece  of  fluff  of  ten  ells  had  the  gilding  fenfibly  lefs 
extended  on  the  lafl  part  than  on  the  firfl.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  ferewing  the 
rolls  clofer  and  clofer  in  proportion  as  the  fluff  paffed 
through,  or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned 
more  play  betw^een  them  j  but  this  method  produced  an 
imperfeCIion  in  the  fluff,  every  turn  of  the  ferew 
making  a  fenfible  bar  acrofs  it.  To  leflen  the  attrition, 
each  end  of  the  axis,  inftead  of  a  collar,  was  made  to 
•'turn  between  three  iron  cylinders  called  friBion  wheels: 
but  even  this  did  not  anfwer  fully,  for  now  another 
fource  of  unequal  preffure  was  difeovered.  The  wood¬ 
en  roll,  being  compreffible,  had  its  diameter  fenfibly 
diminiflied  :  it  likewife  loft  its  roundnefs,To  that  the 
preffure  varied  in  different  points  of  its  revolution.  On 
trying  different  kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian 
woods,  all  the  hard  ones  fplit,  the  foft  ones  w’arped 
without  fplitting,  and  of  more^  than  20  rolls,  there  was 
not  one  which  continued  round  for  24  hours  even  with¬ 
out  being  worked  in  the  machine. 

Thefe  failures  put  Him  upon  contriving  another  me¬ 
thod  of  prefling  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force 
fliould  always  accommodate  itfelf  to  whatever  inequa¬ 
lities  might  happen.  The  axis  of  the  copper  roll  be¬ 
ing  made  to  turn  between  friCIion  wheels  as  before, 
that  of  the  wooden  one  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  lever 
at  each  end  furniflied  with  a  half  collar  for  receiving 
the  end  of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  of  its 
fliort  arm  fupported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and 
the  long  arm  is  drawm  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  com¬ 
municating  with  the  end  of  the  fliort  arm  of  another 
lever  placed  horizontally :  to  the  long  arm  of  this  le¬ 
ver  is  hung  a  weight,  and  the  levers  are  fo  propor¬ 
tioned,  that  a  weight  of  30  pounds  preffes  the  rolls  to¬ 
gether  with  a  force  equivalent  to  1 7,536  pounds,  which 
was  found  to  be  the  proper  force  for  the  fufHcient  ex- 
teufion  of  the  gilding.  By  this  contrivance  four  naen 
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turn  the  rolls  with  more  eafe  than  ten 
"" "  thofe  which  are  kept  together  by  fcrews 
fame  weight  adling  uniformly  in  every  part, 
fure  continues  always  equal,  though  the  wooden  roll 
fhould  even  become  oval,  and  though  the  fluff  be  of 
unequal  thlcknefs. 

A  piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  ells,  is  fewed  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  fluff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its 
width  when  it  enters  and  parts  from  the  rolls,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  the  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or 
bruifing  them  j  as  it  would  take  too  mUch  time  to  few 
thefe  cloths  to  every  fmall  piece  of  an  ell  or  two,  a 
number  of  thefe  is  fewed  together.  The  fluff  is  rolled 
upon  a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  machine, 
and  its  axis  preffed  down  by  fpiings  to  keep  the  fluff 
tight  as  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made  red  hot, 
are  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half  an 
hour  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  nearly 
fuch  a  one  as  is  ufed  for  the  ironing  of  linen  :  the 
W'ooden  roll  is  then  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  machine 
fet  to  work.  If  more  than  30  ells  are  to  be  paffed  at 
once,  the  wooden  roll  muff  be  changed  for  another, 
ior  it  will  not  bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat 
xvithout  danger  of  fplitting  :  and  therefore  the  manu- 
fadlurer  fliould  be  provided  with  feveral  of  thefe  rolls, 
that  when  one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to 
fupply  its  room  :  as  foon  as  taken  off  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  fhould  be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid  in  a  molfl 
place. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  of 
this  machine.  Is,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  extending 
the  gilding,  though  it  improves  the  brightnefs  of 
white  and  yellow  filks,  is  injurious  to  fome  colours,  as 
crimfon  and  green.  A  double  preffure  will  not  fup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  heat ;  and  the  only  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  Injury,  or  rendering  it  as  light  as  poffible, 
appeared  to  be,  to  pafs  the  fluff  through  with  great 
celerity. 

Method  of  cleaning  Brocaiof.  when  fullied.  For  this 
purpofe  neither  alkalies  nor  foap  miifl  be  ufed  j  be- 
caufe  the  former,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  corrode 
the  filk,  and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour;  and  the 
latter  alfo  alters  the  fhade,  and  even  the  fpecies,  of  cer¬ 
tain  colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  cither  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fubje6l ;  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effe£lual 
for  reftoring  the  luflre  of  the  gold  as  the  mofl  corro- 
five  detergents.  A  rich  brocade  flow'cred  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarniflied,  had 
the  luflre  of  the  gold  perfe<ffly  reflored  by  wafliing  it 
with  a  foft  brufh  dipt  In  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome 
of  the  colours  of  the  filk  which  were  likewlfe  foiled 
became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boafled  fecret  of 
certain  artifls  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  dlfguifed.  Dr 
Cc*»2«^^f^^/Lewis  fays  he  does  not  know  of  any  other  that  is  of 
Arts,  p.  3p.  fufficient  aflivity  to  difcharge  the  foul  matter,  without 
being  hurtful  to  the  filk.  As  to  powders,  however 
fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they  fcratch  and 
wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperficial,  and  of 
extreme  tenuity. 

BkocADF-Shell,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
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EROCATEL,  or  Brocade l,  a  kind  of  coarfe  bro-  Brocatd 
cade  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  tapeflry.  I! 

BROCCOLI,  a  kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the  ,  ^ 

ufe  of  the  table.  See  Brassica.  w— 

BROCHE,  or  Broach.  See  Broach. 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 

a  badger - A  hart,  too,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a 

brock,  or  brocket ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  hrockeb^s  ffler, 

BROD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pof- 
fega  in  Sciavonia,  feated  on  the  river  Save.  It  was 
once  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent ;  and  is  memo¬ 
rable  for  a  vidlory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1668. 

E.  Long.  18.  36.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BRODEAU,  John,  in  Latin  Brodtvns,  a  great 
critic,  on  whom  Lipfius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all 
the  learned,  have  bellowed  great  encomiums,  was  de- 
feended  from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and  born  at 
Tours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  pla¬ 
ced  under  Alciat  to  iliidy  the  civil  law  ;  but  foon  for- 
faking  that,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages 
and  the  belles  lettres.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  and 
other  famous  wits  :  and  here  (fays  Thuanus)  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  mathematics,  philofophy, 
and  the  facred  languages,  in  which  he  made  no  fmall 
proficiency.  Then,  returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
Jed  a  retired,  but  not  an  Idle,  life,  as  his  many  learn¬ 
ed  lucubrations  abundantly  teflify.  He  was  a  man 
free  from  all  ambition  and  vain  glory,  and  fuffered  his 
works  to  be  publilhed  rather  under  the  fandlion  and 
authority  of  others  than  under  his  own.  His  chief 
works  are,  i.  A  commentary  on  the  Anthologia,  2. 

Ten  books  of  mifcellanles.  3.  Notes  on  Oppian,  Eu¬ 
ripides,  &c.  He  died  In  1563,  aged  63. 

BRODERA,  or  Brodra,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  (lands  in  a  large  fandy 
plain,  on  the  little  river  Waffet ;  and  is  fortified,  after 
the  old  way,  with  pretty  good  walls  and  towers.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Banians  and  Callico-weavers.  The 
country  about  It  produces  plenty  of  gum-lac  and  Indi¬ 
go.  E.  Long.  72.  30.  N.  Lat.  22.  10. 

BROGLING  TOR  eels  ;  the  fame  with  Snig- 

LING, 

BROGLIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Provence,  In  E.  Long.  6.  42.  N.  Lat, 

44.  12. 

BROKE,  Sir  Robert,  lord  chief  juftlce  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  the  (on  of  Thomas  Broke,  Efq.  of 
Claverly  in  Shropfliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  from 
w^hence  he  removed  to  the  middle  temple,  and  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  law^yer.  In  the  year  1 542,  he 
was  chofen  fummer  reader,  and  double  reader  in  1550. 

In  1552,  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  the  year 
following  (firll  of  Queen  Mary),  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas ;  about  which  time  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of 
London  and  Ipeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  which 
Is  confirmed  by  a  manufeript  in  the  Aflimolean  library. 

He  died  and  was  burled  at  Glaverly  in  Shropfhjre,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  in  1558.  Wood  gives  him  the 
charafler  of  a  great  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
w^orks  are,  An  abridgment  containing  an  abllra6l 
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of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  2.  Cer¬ 
tain  cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
ward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  3.  Reading  on  the  ffa- 
tute  of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BROKEN  WIND,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery 
Index  ^ 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted  ; 
fome  derive  it  from  the  French  hroier^  **  to  grind  5” 
others  from  hrocarder,  “  to  cavil,  or  triggle others 
deduce  broker  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the 
Saxon  broc^  «  misfortune,”  xvhich  is  often  the  true 
reafon  of  a  man’s  breaking.  In  which  view,  a  broker 
a  broken  trader  by  misfortune  j  and  it  is  faid  none 
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but  luch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds  ^  exchange-brokers, 
ftock-brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exchange  Brokers^  are  a  fort  of  negotiators,  who 
contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmeii,  in  matters  of  money  or  mer- 
chandife,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  premium. 
Thefe,  in  old  Englifh  law-books,  are  called  broggers^ 
and  in  Scotland,  Lroccarit^  i.  e.  according  to  Skene, 
mediators  or  interceliors  in  any  contrail,  ^c. 

They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration 
of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how 
it  goes,  and  to  notify  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfoiis  for 
negotiating  the  exchange  with  j  and  when  the  matter 
is  accomplifhed,  that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they 
have  for  brokage  2s.  per  lOol.  fterling.  Thefe,  by 
the  flatutc  of  8  and  9  William  III.  are  to  be  licenfed 
in  London  by  the  lord-mayor,  who  gives  them  an 
oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  fhall  a£f  as  a  broker  without 
being  thus  licenfed  -and  admitted,  he  ffiall  forfeit  the 
jum  of  500I. ;  and  perfons  employing  him,  <;1.  j  and 
brokers  are  to  regifter  contrads,  &c.  under“the  like 
penalty  :  alfo  brokers  iliall  not  deal  for  themfclves,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  200I.  They  are  to  carry  about  with 
them  a  filver^  medal,  having  the  king’s  arms  and  the 
arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40s.  a-year  to  the  chamber 
of  the  city. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  their 
exchange-brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change  ;  but 
by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed 
for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agent  de  change^  banque, 
€t finance ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century* 
to  render  the  office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  title  of 
hinge's  counfellors  was  added. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant 
the  Arabs,  wffio  do  the  office  of  exchangeffirokers,  are 
called  confuls  ;  the  manner  of  whofe  negotiating  with 
the  European  merchants  has  fomething  in  it  fo  very 
particular,  that  we  have  referred  it  to  a  diflind  article. 
See  Consul. 

The  exchange  brokers  at  Amfterdara,  called  maheU 
(kri,  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one,  like  the  Englifli,  cal¬ 
led /wor«-Wfrr,  becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before 
the  burgomafters;  but  the  others  negotiate  without 
.any  cotnmiffion,  and  are  called  waiiing-brokers.  The 
firft  are  in  number  395  ;  whereof  375  are  Chriftians, 
and  20  Jews  :  the  others  are  near  double  that  number ; 
fo  that  in  Amllerdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange’ 
brokers. — The  dilference  between  the  two  confifts  in 
this :  The  books  and  perfons  of  the  former  are  allowed 
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as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  whereas,  In  cafe  of  Brokers, 
difputc,  the  latter  are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  dif*  ’ v ~ 

annulled. 

Iffie  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange-brokers  of  Amfler- 
dam  is  fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613  and  1623, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  18  fols  for  ico 
livres  de  gros,  or  6co  florins^  i.  e.  three  fols  for  ico 
florins ;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the 
perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But  cullom  has  made 
confiderable  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief 
brokers  throughout  moft  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Indies,  In  Perfla  all  aftairs  are  tranfaded  by  a  fort 
of  brokers  whom  they  call  delal^  i.  e,  great  talkers. 

Their  manner  in  making  their  markets  is  very  Angular  ; 
after  the  brokers  have  launched  out  into  long,  and 
ufually  impertinent  difeourfes,  coming  towards  a  con- 
clufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their  fingers.  The 
buyer  and  feller’s  broker  each  take  the  other  by  the 
right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat  or  a 
handkerchief ;  the  finger  ftretched  out  ftands  for  fix  ^ 
bent  for  five  j  the  tip  of  the  finger  for  one  j  the  whole 
hand  for  100  j  and  the  hand  clinched  for  1000.  I'hey 
will  exprefs  even  pounds,  flullings,  and  pence,  by  their 
hands.  During  all  this  myfiic  commerce,  the  two 
brokers  appear  as  cold  and  compofed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  paffirig  between  them. 

The  French  diflinguifh  two  kinds  of  brokers  j  one 
for  the  fervice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufadu- 
reis,  artificers,  and  workmen.  The  bufinefs  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale 
and  mercantile  way  y  that  of  the  other,  to  procure  the 
goods  vvanted  for  manufadurers,  attificers,  &c.  or  to 
lell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarcc 
a  company  of  tradefmen,  or  even  mechanics,  but  have 
their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body, 
and  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  negotiate  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  by 
Hatutes  reftrained.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery, 
brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  There 
are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the 
like. 

Stock-BROKERSy  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy 
and  fell  (hares  in  the  joint  flock  of  a  company  or  cor¬ 
poration,  and  alfo  in  the  public  funds.  As  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  flock-jobbing  has  been  carried  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
cels  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of 
private  families,  but  even  affeded,  or  at  leafl  might 
foon  affed,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  iegif- 
lature  thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  or  at  leafl  to 
bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regu¬ 
lation,  The  negotiations,  &c.  of  thefe  brokers  arC’ 
regulated  by  flat.  6.  Geo.  Leap.  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo. 

II.  cap.  8,  which,  among  other  things,  enaded,  that 
contrads  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &c.  incur  a  penalty 
of  500I.  and  by  the  falc  of  flock,  of  which  the  feller 
IS  not  pofiTefled,  a  forfeit  of  lool.  and  that  brokers 
keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contrads,  with  their  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  fhall  be  enter¬ 
ed,  on  pain  of  col, 

Pawn-BROKERSy  perfons  who  keep  (hops,  and  lend 
money  upon  pledges  to  neceffitous  perfons,  and  moft 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  I'hey  are  more 
properly  ftyled  pawn-tahrsy  or  tally-men  ;  fometimes 
jripers^  or  friperers%  Thefe  are  meant  in  i  Jac.  I*  cap.- 
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xxl.  fe^l.  5. 'where  it  Is  declared,  that  the  fale  of  goods 
wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  pawn-broker,  in 
London,  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  or  within  two  miles 
of  London,  does  not  alter  the  property.  And  (fe6l.  7.) 
if  a  broker,  having  received  fuch  goods,  fhall  not,  up¬ 
on  requefl;  of  the  owner,  difeover  them,  how’  and  when 
he  came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he 
fhall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered 
by  a61:ion  of  debt,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftablifh- 
ed  by  authority  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns, 
called  mounts  of  piety  \  a  title  little  becoming  fuch  infti- 
tutloiis.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts 
of  piety  of  another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive 
ready  money,  and  return  it  again  wdth  Intereft,  at  a 
certain  fum  per  annum.  At  Bologna,  they  have  feveral 
fuch  mounts,  which  are  diftinguifhed  into  frank  and 
perpetual :  the  Intereft  of  the  former  Is  only  four  per 
cent  *,  that  of  the  latter,  feven. 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofe  who  fell  old  houfehold  fur¬ 
niture,  and  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

BROME,  Alexander,  a  poet  and  attorney  in  the 
lord  mayor’s  court  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  w^as  the 
author  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  fongs  and  epigrams 
which  were  publlfhed  in  favour  of  the  royalifts,  and 
againft  the  rump,  as  well  In  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  as 
during  the  rebellion,  Thefc,  together  with  his  Epiftles 
and  Epigrams  tranflated  from  different  authors,  w*ere 
all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo  after  the  reftoration.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  hirafelf  and 
others,  which  Is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  He 
left  behind  him  a  comedy  entitled  *the  Cunning  Lovers: 
and  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  two  volumes  of 
Richard  Brome’s  plays  in  odiavo  )  many  of  which,  but 
for  his  care  in  preferving  and  publifhing  them,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  entirely  loft.  He  died  In 
1666. 

Brome,  Richard,  a  dramatic  waiter  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  was  contemporary 
with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirley,  See.  His  extraction  was 
mean,  he  having  been  originally  no  better  than  a  meni¬ 
al  fervant  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Johnfon.  He  wrote 
himfelf,  how^ever,  into  high  reputation,  as  is  teftified 
not  only  by  various  commendatory  verfes  written  by 
his  contemporaries  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  plays, 
but  alfo  by  fome  lines  which  his  quondam  mafter  ad- 
drelfed  to  him  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  The 
Northern  Lafs*  Brome,  in  imitation  of  his  mafter,  laid 
it  down  as  his  firft  great  point,  to  apply  clofely  to  the 
ftudy  of  men  and  manners.  His  genius  w^as  entirely 
turned  to  comedy  j  and  therefore  his  proper  province 
was  obfervation  more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all 
his  own,  and  are  far  from  being  ill  conduced  ;  and  his 
characters,  wEich  for  the  moft  part  are  ftrongly  mark¬ 
ed,  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  clofe  attention  to  the  foibles  of  the 
human  heart.  In  a  w’ord,  his  plays  in  general  are  good 
ones  *,  met  with  great  applaufe  when  firft  aCted  5  and  as 
Langbain  informs  us,  were  thought  by  the  players 
worthy  to  be  revived,  to  their  own  profit  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  honour,  in  that  critical  age  which  he  himfelf 
lived  in.  Nay,  we  have  had  a  proof,  even  in  our  own 
.time,  of  the  merit  of  one  of  his  comedies,  which  with  a 
yery  little  alteration  has  lately  been  revived,  and  wdth 
^reat  fuccefs,  viz.  The  Jovial  Crew^  which  for  no  leE 
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than  three  feafons  running  brought  crowded  audiences  BromeHa, 
to  the  theatre-royal  in  Covent  Garden  at  all  the  fre- 
quent  repetitions  of  its  performance.  The  comedies 
wEich  the  author  left  behind  him  are  15  in  number  j 
ten  of  which  are  colleded  together,  as  above-men¬ 
tioned,  in  two  volumes  oClavo.  He  joined  alfo  with 
Thomas  Hey  wood  in  a  play  called  The  Lancafhire 
Witches, 

BPvOMELIA,  the  pine  apple  ;  for  the  claffifica- 
tlon  fee  -Index,  In  the  natural  method  it 

ranks  under  the  loth  order,  Coronarice, 

As  the  pine  apple,  on  account  of  its  highly  flavour¬ 
ed  fruit,  Is  a  defirable  objeCl  to  thofe  wEo  can  afford  the 
expence  of  railing  it,  we  fliall  here  enter  fomewEat  in¬ 
to  the  detail  of  the  moft  approved  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
crowns  wEich  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  which 
are  produced  either  from  the  fides  of  the  plants  or  un¬ 
der  the  fruit  :  both  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
good  *,  although  by  fome  perfons  the  crowui  is  thought 
preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppofing  it  will  produce 
fruit  fooner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
miftake.  The  fuckers  and  crowms  muft  be  laid  to  dry 
in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moifture  of  the  part  wEIch  adhered  to 
the  old  plant  or  fruit)  j  for  if  they  are  immediately 
planted,  they  wdll  rot.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  If  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  healed  over  and  become  hard  5  for  if  the  fuckers 
are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they 
will  have  a  hard  fkin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not 
lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns  of  thofe  whofe  bottoms  are 
molft.  But  whenever  a  crown  Is  taken  from  the  fruit, 
or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  Eould  be  Imme¬ 
diately  divefted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo  high  as  to 
allow  depth  for  their  planting ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when 
they  receive  heat  and  moifture  they  Eould  periE,  which 
often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  obferved.  If 
thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
they  Eould  be  laid  In  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  w^eeks  before  they  are  planted  j  but 
in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  a 
week  at  fartheft. 

Thefe  Eould  be  planted  In  a  rich  good  kitchen- 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi¬ 
fture  too  long,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  5  but  where 
this  is  w^anting,  you  fhould  procure  fome  freE  earth 
from  a  good  pafture,  which  Eould  be  mixed  with  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung 
of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed  which  is  w’ell  con- 
fumed.  Thefe  Eould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months 
before  they  are  ufed,  but  if  it  be  a  year  it  will  be  the 
better  5  and  lliould  be  often  turned,  that  their  parts 
may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  wrell  broken. 

This  earth  fliould  not  be  fereened  very  finej  for  if  you 
only  clear  It  of  the  great  ftones,  it  wdll  be  better  for 
the  plants  than  wEen  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  Eould 
alw'ays  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
It  be  extremely  ftiff,  and  then  It  wdll  be  neceffary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  Icaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts  :  but  you  fliould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part 

of 
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Btomelia.  of  fand  j  for  too  much  fand  is  very  injurious  to  thefe 
'■‘—nr—’  plants.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe  plants  mult  be 
frequently  watered  5  but  you  fhould  not  give  them  large 
quantities  at  a  time  :  you  mull  alfo  be  very  careful 
that  the  moifture  is  not  detained  in  the  pots  by  the 
holes  being  flopped,  for  that  will  foon  deftroy  them. 
If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  w^atered  twice  a- 
week  ;  but  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a-w^eek  will  be  often 
enough  :  and  during  the  fummer  feafon  you  fhould 
O’nce  a-week  water  them  gently  all  over  their  leaves  ; 
w  hich  will  w  afli  the  filth  from  off  them,  and  thereby 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  fliift  thefe 
plants  from  pot  to  pot.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to 
be  pra6lifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well- 
llavoured  fruit  :  for*,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the 
roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fliow  their 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit,  which  have 
generally  large  crowns  on  them  j  therefore  the  plants 
will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  feafon.  The  firfl  time  flrould  be  about  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year’s  fruit  ("which  reiuained  all  the  winter  in  thofe 
pots  in  which  they  were  firfl  planted)  flrould  be  drifted 
into  larger  pots  ;  i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny 
or  three  farthing  pots,  fhould  be  put  into  penny  or  at 
inofl  three-halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants  5  for  you  mufl  be  very  carefol  not  to  over¬ 
pot  them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe 
plants.  The  fecond  time  for  drifting  of  them  is  in 
the  beginning  of  Augud  j  when  you  drould  drift  thofe 
which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  following 
fpring  into  twopenny  pots,  which  are  full  large  enough 
for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times  of 
•Ihifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  drould  be  dirred  up, 
and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the 
height  it  was  at  fird  made  :  and  w’hen  the  pots  are 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  drould  be 
^^atered  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  wadr  off  the 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  the  bark-bed  be  well  dirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
frefh  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  drifting,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  j  for  they  may 
t^emain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  fome  time  later,  according  to  the  mildirefs  of 
the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fire  before  that 
time.  During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to 
be  W'atered  oftener  than  once  a-week,  according  as 
you  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry  :  nor  drould 
you  give  them  too  much  at  each  time  j  for  it  is  much 
■better  to  give  them  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over¬ 
water  them. 

You  mud  obferve  never  to  drift  thofe  plants  which 
ihow  their  fruit  into  other  pots  5  for  if  they  are  re- 
hroved  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  dop  the  growth, 
and  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard 
its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be  06lober  or 
November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  :  therefore  you 
drould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
growing  date  from  the  fird  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
becaufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  the  fize  of 
the^  fruit  j  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this,  the 
fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill-taded. — When  you  have 
rut  off  the  fruit  from  the  plant  whofe  kind  you  are 
defirous  to  propagate,  you  drould  trim  the  leaves,  and 
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plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obfer^  Biomelia. 
ving  to  refredr  them  frequently  with  water,  which  will  ‘v*— **- 

caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in  plenty  ;  fo  that  a 
perfon  may  be  foon  fupplied  with  plants  enough  of 
any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health. 

The  mod  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  thefe 
plants  is  their  being  attacked  by  fmall  white  infedls, 
which  appear  at  fird  like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  af¬ 
ter  have  the  appearance  of  lice  ;  theft  attack  both  root 
and  leaves  at  the  fame  time  j  and  if  they  are  not  foon 
dedroyed,  will  fpread  over  a  whole  dove  in  a  ffiort 
time,  and  in  a  few  weeks  entirely  dop  the  growth  of 
the  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that 
the  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  ge¬ 
nerally  a  great  number  of  yellow  transparent  fpots  all 
over  them.  Thefe  infedls,  after  they  are  fully  grown, 
appear  like  bugs,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as 
not  to  be  eafily  wadied  off,  and  feem  to  have  no  local 
motion.  They  were  originally  brought  from  America 
upon  the  plants  w^hlch  w’ere  imported  from  thence  j  and 
are  probably  the  fame  infedls  which  have  dedroyed  the 
fugar-canes  of  late  in  fome  of  the  Leeward  ifiands,  for 
upon  fome  fugar-canes  which  were  fent  Mr  Miller  from 
Barbadoes  he  obferved  great  numbers  of  thefe  infe6ls. 

Since  they  have  been  in  England,  th^y  have  fpread 
greatly  in  fuch  doves  where  there  has  not  been  more 
than  ordinary  care  taken  to  dedroy  them.  They  have 
alfo  attacked  the  orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage  5  but 
they  do  not  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  win¬ 
ter,  fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as 
live  in  the  open  air.  7  he  only  method  yet  difcovered 
for  dedroying  thefe  infe6ls,  is  by  frequently  walhlng 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  dems,  of  fuch  plants  as  they 
attack,  with  water  in  w’hlch  there  has  been  a  drong 
infufion  of  tobacco  dalks.  But  this  method  cannot  be 
pra6lifed  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  infe6ls  will 
faden  themfelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  come  at  them  with  a  fponge  to  wadi  them 
off  5  fo  that  if  all  thofe  which  appear  to  fight  are 
cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frelh  fup- 
ply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be  alfo  equally  in- 
fedcd  at  the  fame  time.  ITcrefore,  whenever  thefe  in- 
fedls  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafed  method  will  be  to 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  clear  the  earth 
from  the  roots  j  then  prepare  a  large  tub,  wLich  diould 
be  filled  with  w'ater  in  which  there  has  been  a  drong 
infufion  of  tobacco  dalks;  into  this  tub  you  diould  put 
the  plants,  placing  fome  dicks  crofs  the  tub  to  keep 
them  immerfed  in  water.  In  this  water  they  diould 
remain  24  hours  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  with  a 
fponge  wadi  off  all  the  infe6ls  from  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a  tub  of  fair  water,  waffl¬ 
ing  them  therein,  which  is  the  mod  effe6lual  w^ay  to 
clear  them  from  the  infers.  After  which,  you  diould 
pot  them  in  fredi  earth  *,  and,  having  dirred  up  the 
bark-bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to  give  a  fredi  heat 
to  the  bed,  the  pots  diould  be  plunged  again,  obfer- 
ving  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves,  and  this  fhould 
be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the  fummer  feafon  ; 
for  thefe  infe6ls  always  multiply  much  fader  where 
the  plants  are  kept  dry,  than  wLere  they  are  fome- 
times  fprinkled  over  with  w^ater,  and  kept  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  date.  As  thefe  infe<ds  are  frequently  brought 
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Bromelia.  over  from  America  on  the  ananas  plants  which  come 
from  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  their  plants 
from  thence  fhould  look  carefully  over  them  when  they 
receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  infedls 
on  them  j  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propa¬ 
gated  over  all  the  plants  in  the  ftove  where  they  are 
placed  j  therefore,  whenever  they  are  obferved,  the 
plants  ftould  be  foaked  (as  before  direfted)  before  they 


are  planted  into  pots. 

Such  are  the  diredlions  generally  given  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  this  country.  Of 
late  however,  fome  very  considerable  Improvements 
have  been  made  In  that  article.  The  leaves  of  the  oak 
have  been  fubftituted  to  the  more  expenfive  bark  j  and 
by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  to 
thrive  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the 
other  method.  Of  the  proper  way  of  managing  thefe 
leaves  for  the  rearing  of  exotic  plants,  an  account 
is  given  under  the  article  Ojx-Leaves.  But  the  mod 
confiderable  improvement  is  that  mentioned  in  the 
67th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  where 
a  method  is  fhown  by  William  Ballard,  Efq.  of  De- 
vonlhire,  of  raifing  thefe  fruits  in  water.  His  account 
of  this  method  is  as  follows. 

“  Before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of  raifing  pine¬ 
apples  in  water,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  tell  you  that  my 
hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  bell  crown-glafs,  which 
I  apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the  common  fort 
of  green  glafs  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfes.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  anywhere  In  the 
lowed  parts  of  it,  the  pine-apple  plants  will  not  thrive 
well  in  water.  The  w'ay  in  which  I  treat  them  is  as 
follows.  I  place  a  Ihelf  near  the  highed  part  of  the 
back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine- plants  may  dand  without 
abfolutely  touching  the  glafs,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be 
on  this  Ihelf  I  place  pans  full  of  water,  about  feveii  or 
eight  Inches  deep  *,  and  in  thefe  pans  I  put  the  pine¬ 
apple  plants,  growing  in  the  fame  pots  of  earth  as  they 
are  generally  planted  in  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed  In  the  common  way  j  that  is,  I  put  the  pot  of 
earth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in  the  pan-full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  as  the  water  decreafes  1  condantly  fill  up  the 
pan.  I  place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants 
as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted.  In  thefe  pans  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  find  they  thrive  equally  well :  the  fruit  rear¬ 
ed  this  way  Is  always  much  larger,  as  well  as  better 
flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  I  have 
more  than  once  put  only  the  plants  themfelves  with¬ 
out  any  earth,  I  mean  after  they  had  roots.  Into  thefe 
pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fufficient  to  keep  the 
roots  always  covered,  and  found  them  flourifli  beyond 
expeftation.  In  my  houfe,  the  ihelf  I  mention  is 
fupported  by  Irons  from  the  top,  and  there  is  an  Inter¬ 
vening  fpace  of  about  lO  inches  between  the  back  wall 
and  the  flielf.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  placed  a 
leaden  cldern  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue  (In  which, 
as  it  Is  In  contaft  with  the  flue,  the  water  is  always 
warm  when  there  is  a  fire  In  the  houfe),  and  finds  his 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  ftielf  does  not  touch  the 
back  flue,  but  Is  about  a  foot  above  It  j  and  confe- 
quently  the  water  is  only  warmed  by  the  air  In  the 
houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do  well.  The  way  I  ac¬ 
count  for  this  fuccefs  Is,  that  the  warm  air  always 
afeending  to  the  part  where  this  (helf  is  placed,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  higheft  part  of  the  houfe,  keeps  it  much  hot¬ 


ter  than  in  any  other  part.  The  temperature  at  that  Bromley 
place  is,  I  believe,  feldom  lefs  than  what  is  indicated 
by  the  73d  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  . 
when  the  fun  Ihines  it  is  often  at  above  100 :  the  wa¬ 
ter  the  plants  grow  ii^  feems  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  greateft  heat,  if  fufficient  air  be  allow'ed  j  and  I 
often  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  ffiooting 
vigoroufly  in  the  water. 

“  My  hot-houfe  (the  dimenfions  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  know)  is  60  feet  long  and  11  feet  w’ide, 
the  flues  included ;  fix  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  1 1 
feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warm¬ 
ed  by  two  fires.  A  leaden  trough  or  ciftern  on  the 
top  of  the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  ffielf,  as  in  it 
the  pine-plants  grow  much  fafter  in  the  winter,  the 
water  being  always  warmed  by  the  flue  :  of  this  I 
have  feen  the  great  benefit  thefe  laft  two  months  in 
my  neighbourhood.  It  Is  not  foreign  to  this  purpofe 
to  mention,  that  as  a  perfon  was  moving  a  large  pine- 
plant  from  the  hot-bed  In  my  houfe  laft  fummer,  which 
plant  was  juft  ftiowing  fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke 
off  the  plant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  It  grew, 
and  there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  It :  by  way  of 
experiment  I  took  the  plant,  and  fixed  it  upright  la 
a  pan  of  water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the 
flielf ;  it  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine¬ 
apple  that  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds.” 

BROMLEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ravenfburn,  in  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 

51.  33. 

BROMSGROVE,  a  town  of  Worcefterfhire  In 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Salwarp.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  town,  well  Inhabited  by  clothiers;  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  Is  large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 

W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  52.  26. 

BROMUS,  BROOM-GRASS.  See  Botany  In</ex. 

BROMYARD,  a  town  of  Herefordffiire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  containing  about  200 
houfes.  W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Latj  52.  20. 

BRON,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
where  the  imperialifts  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
French  in  1 703.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BRONCHIA,  in  Anatomy^  the  ramifications  of  the 
trachea.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

BRONCHOCELE,  a  tumor  rifing  In  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck.  See  Medicine  Index. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  Surgery^  an  incifion  made 
In  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  neceffary 
in  many  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 
prevent  fuffocation  from  the  great  inflammation  or  tu¬ 
mor  of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo  called  laryngotomy  and 
tracheotomy.  See  Surgery  Index. 

BRONKHORST,  John  Van,  an  eminent  painter 
who  flouriffied  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 

He  was  born  at  Utrecht :  and  after  having  ftudied  un¬ 
der  feveral  mafters,  entered  the  fchool  of  Cornelius 
Poelemburg,  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  he  Imitated  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  painted  both  hiftory  and  land- 
fcapes ;  and  his  piftures,  w'hich  are  very  highly  finifh- 
ed,  are  held  in  great  eftimation.  He  amufed  himfelf 
with  the  point;  and  fome  landfcapes  from  Poelemburg, 
together  wdth  other  fubjefts  from  his  own  compofitions, 
are  attributed  to  him. 

BRONTIiE,  or  Thunder- STONES,  in  Natural 

Jlory. 
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Brontium  Jlory,  Thefe  were  fuppofed,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Bronze  philofophers,  to  have  only  an  imaginary  exiftence. 

r  .  But  of  late  years  the  attention  of  naturalifts  has  been 

much  dire61;ed  to  rtones  that  have  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  The  fa6f  feems  to  be  fufficiently  eftabliflied  5 
but  whether  the  ftones  are  formed  in  the  atmofphere 
during  the  thunder  ftorm  which  generally  accompanies 
their  fall,  are  ejedled  fro^i  a  volcano,  or  projected,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  from  the  moon,  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  un¬ 
derneath  the  floor  of  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept 
brazen  veffels  full  of  ffones  and  other  materials,  wdth 
which  they  imitated  the  nolfe  of  thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY,  denotes  the  doftrine  of  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes,  phenomena,  &c.  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  prefages  drawn  from  it.  See  Electri¬ 
city  and  Thunder. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which 
fometimes  other  metallic  fubffances,  particularly  zinc, 
are  added.  This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fdnorous. 
It  is  employed  for  various  ufes,  as  for  making  of  bells, 
cannons  and  ftatues ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  metals  are  varied  to  fuit  the  feveral  purpofes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  compound,  like  fome  others, 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals  taken 
feparately.  A  metallic  mafs,  compofed  of  four  fifths 
of  copper  and  one-fifth  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  w^ater 
grains  more  than  the  fame  quantities  of  thefe  two 
metals  would  together  weigh  in  w^ater  if  not  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin  there 
is  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  entering  into 
the  pores  of  the  other;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
an  obfervation  of  Mr  Fillet,  member  of  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  duc¬ 
tility  of  metals,  he  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  Is  made  in  the  proportions  above- 
mentioned,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled 
and  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  firft  be  four  times-  greater  ;  and  this  fingu- 
lar  effedl  cannot  be  underftood  without  admitting  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  the 
compound  metal. 

Tin  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  ruff  jhan  copper,  bronze  is 
alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  covered  with  verdi- 
gr^afe  than  pure  copper  is;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  ftatues,  and  works  expofed  to 
the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fufibility  of  bronze 
than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property,  and  much 
facilitates  the  calling  of  large  works.  The  operation 
for  calling  bronze  is  fufficiently  fimple.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  brick  furnace  Is  ufed,  nearly  of  the  ftiape  of  an 
oven  for  baking  bread.  The  floor  of  this  furnace  Is 
concave,  and  confifts  of  a  corapofition  of  fand  and  clay. 

In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  fufed  are  put _ 

The  furnace  has  three  openings.  The  firft  is  a  lateral 
mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  the  wood  placed 
in  a  fecond  furnace,  on  one  fide  of  the  firft:  the  fecond 
opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn  over  the 
metal.  The  third  is  a  hole  which  Is  opened  and  fhut  at 
pleafure;  through  %vhich  the  Inner  part  of  the  furnace 
may  be  occafionally  infpefled,  that  the  ftate  of  the  metal 
may  be  obferved.  When  the  metal  is  in  the  ftate  re¬ 
quired,  a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofed,  communi- 
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eating  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  through  which  the  Bronze 
melted  metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  pre-  II 
pared  to  receive  it.  ,  Brooke. 

Bronze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  wherewith  to  imitate  bronze. — 

There  are  two  forts,  the  red  bronze,  and  the  yellow 
or  golden.  The  latter  is  made  folely  of  copper-duft, 
the  finell  and  brighteft  that  can  be  got :  the  former  is 
made  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  ochre  well  pulverized.  They  are  both  ap- 
plied  with  varnlfli.  To  prevent  their  turning  greenilh, 
the  work  muft  be  dried  over  a  chafing-difh  as  foon  as 
bronzed. 

BRONZES,  a  name  given  by  antiquarians  to  figures 
either  of  men  or  beafts,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to 
every  piece  of  fculpture  which  the  ancients  made  of 
that  metal.  We  likewlfe  give  the  name  of  hro7i%es  to 
ftatues  or  bufts  caft  of  bronze,  w  hether  thefe  pieces  be 
copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubjedls. — Among  me- 
dallifts,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  of  bron%c, 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  a6l  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper  dull  or  leaf,  faftened  ^ 
on  the  outfide,  as  gold  leaves  are  in  gilding. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifh,  fowls,  &c. 

BROODING,  the  aa  of  a  hen  in  hatching  her 
eggs.  See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water.— 

A  brook  is  fllftingulflied  from  a  river,  infomuch  as  a 
river  flows  at  all  times,  whereas  a  brook  flow’s  at  fome 
particular  feafons  only. 

Brook  Lime,  See  Veronica,  Botany  Index, 

BROOKE,  Mrs,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Moore,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  fuavity  of  manners  as  for  her  great  literary 
accompliflnnents.  Her  firft  performance,  which  intro¬ 
duce  her  to  the  notice  and  confequent  efteem  of  the 
public,  was  ^ulia  Mafideville ;  a  work  concerning  w’hich 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body  read 
with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  wflftied  that  fhe  had 
made  the  cataftrophe  lefs  melancholy  ;  and  w’e  believe 
that  flie  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  flie 
though  it  beneath  her  charadler  to  alter  it.  She  foon 
afterwards  w’ent  to  Canada  with  her  hufband,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Quebec  ;  and  here  fhe  faw 
and  loved  thofe  romantic  charaflers  and  feenes  which 
gave  birth  to  Emily  Montague^  a  w’ork  moft  defervedly 
in  univerfal  efteem,  which  has  paffed  through  feveral 
editions,  and  w’hich  is  now  not  eafily  met  with.  On 
her  return  to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and 
congenial  fentiments  attra6led  her,  to  Mrs  Yates  ;  and 
an  intimacy  was  formed,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
life  of  that  lady.  Mrs  Brooke,  in  confequence  of  this 
connexion,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Garrick, 
and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She  had,  how¬ 
ever,  great  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a  manager  ;  and  fhe  made  7he  Excurfan,  a  novel 
which  fhe  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  fhe 
exhibited  to  the  public  her  complaints  and  anger  againfl 
the  king  of  Drury.  Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft, 
but  the  retribution  w’as  too  fevere.  She  herfelf  af¬ 
terwards  thought  fo,  for  fhe  lamented  and  retradled  it. 

Her  firft  dramatic  performance  W'as  the  tragedy  of 
Virginia,  1756.  Her  next  effort  in  that  line  w-as, 

The  Siege  of  Synope^  a  tragedy,  introduced  by  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  and  written  principally  with  a  view  of  placing  Mrs 
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Yates  Ill  a  confpicuous  chara^ler.  This  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  fail,  but  it  did  not  become  popular  j  it  wanted 
energy,  and  it  had  not  much  originality  ^  there  was 
little  to  dilapprove,  but  there  was  nothing  to  admire. 
Her  next  and  moft  popular  produiflion  was  Rqfina^ 
which,  in  a  moll:  liberal  manner,  flie  prcfented  to  Mr 
Harris.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  Her  lall  mufical  piece,  entitled  Marian^ 
which  was  introduced  by  Shield,  continued  for  fome 
time  to  be  occafionally  exhibited.  Mrs  Brooke  was 
alfo  the  tranflator  of  various  books  from  the  French. 
She  was  efteemed  by  Dr  Johnfon,  valued  by  Mifs 
Seward,  and  her  company  courted  by  all  the  firft 
chara61ers  of  her  time.  She  died  in  January  1789, 
two  days  after  her  hufband.  Her  hulband  enjoyed  the 
re61ory  of  Colney  in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  been 
preferred  after  his  arrival  from  America. 

BROOM.  See  Genista,  Botany  Index, 

Butcher'^ s  Broom,  See  Ruscus,  Botany  Index, 

S/)aniJh  Broom,  See  Spartium,  Botany  Index, 

Broom  alfo  denotes  a  well-knowm  houlehold  belom 
or  implement  wherewith  to  fweep  away  diit,  duft,  and 
the  like.  We  fay,  a  birch-broom^  a  hair-broom^  a  rifjh- 
broom,  a  heath-broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms, 
from  whence  the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  reft, 
was  made  of  the  genifta  or  wild  broom  growing  on 
commons. 

BRooM-Jlo%ver  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of 
knights  inftituted  by  St  Louis  of  France,  on  occafion 
of  his  marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  humiles,  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  made  up  of  broom  flowers  and 
hulks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  Jleur  de-Iys  of 
gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained 
together  j  and  at  it  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold.  This 
anfwers  to  what  the  French  call  Ordre  de  la  Geriejie, 
from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  common  broom,  as  being  lo'tver,  the  ftalk 
fmaller,  and  leaf  narrow  \  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
bears  a  long  hulk.  Some  alfo  fpeak  of  another  order 
of  the  Genejie  or  Broom  eftablilhed  by  Charles  Martel, 
or  rather  Charles  VI. 

Broom-GuH,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the 
genifta  vulgaris  or  common  broom.  This  is  occalion- 
ed,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  pun<fture  and  eating 
of  an  infetft ;  and,  when  opened,  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  whofe 
lize  requires  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  diftindl- 
ly. 

BRooM-Rape,  See  Orobakche,  Botany  Index, 

BROOME,  William,  the  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
tranllating  the  Odyffey,  was  born  in  Chefliire,  as  is 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eaton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a 
whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  fcholarfliip  at  King’s  college.  Being 
by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very 
rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fent  to  St  John’s  col¬ 
lege  by  the  contribution  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fmall  exhibition.  At  this  college  he  lived  for 
fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber  with  the  well-known 
Ford,  by  whom  Dr  Johnfon  heard  him  defcribed  as  a 
eontra(51ed  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unacquainted 
with  life,  and  unlkilful  in  converfation.  His  addic- 
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tion  to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  fami- 
Jiarly  called  him  Poet,  V^hen  he  had  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewifc  owmed,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaftic  ruft. 
He  appeared  early  in  the  w^orld  as  a  tranflator  of  the 
Iliads  into  profe,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldif- 
W'orth.  How  their  feveral  parts  were  diftributed  is 
not  known.  This  is  the  tranflation  of  which  Ozell 
boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland’s  opinion,  to  that  of 
Pope  :  It  has  long  fince  vaniihed  (Dr  Johnfon  ol> 
ferves),  and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the  critics.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  Sir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge  j  and 
gained  fo  much  of  his  efteem,  that  he  was  employed  to 
make  extraCls  fpm  Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  j  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry 
publilhed  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  Pope’^s  Mifcel- 
lanies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  con- 
nedled.  When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encou¬ 
ragement  to  a  verfion  of  the  Odyfley,  Pope,  weary  of 
the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  aftiftance  3 
and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books 
to  Fenton  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton’s  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr  Johnfon’s  life  of  him.  To  the  lot 
of  Broome  fell  the  fecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  burden  of  wT'iting  all  the  notes.  The 
price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  afliftance  was  300I. 
paid  to  Fenton  and  500I.  to  Broome,  WTth  as  many 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted 
to  lool.  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  is 
known  only  by  hearfay  j  Broome’s  is  very  diftinClly 
told  by  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  according  to  Pope’s  own  eilimate,  Broome 
w^as  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  300L 
eight,  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had 
certainly  a  right  to  more  than  6col.  Broome  proba¬ 
bly  confidered  himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was  for 
fome  time  more  than  coldnefs  bet^veen  him  and  his 
employer.  He  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a 
lover  of  money,  and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed 
hoftility  5  for  he  not  only  named  him  difrefpeCl fully  in 
the  Dunciad,  but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the 
Bathos,  as  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  finking  :  and  in  his 
enumeration  of  thedliferent  kinds  of  poets  diftingulflied 
for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  “  the  par¬ 
rots  who  repeat  another’s  w’ords  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd 
tone  as  makes  them  feem  their  own.”  It  has  been  faid 
that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled  ;  but  their  peace 
was  probably  without  friendfliip.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  and  never  rofe  to  very» 
high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  re61or 
of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  tvi* 
dow  *,  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  vifited  Cambridge 
1728,  became  do61or  of  laws.  He  was  in  1733  prefent- 
ed  by  the  crown  to  the  reftory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,, 
which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given* 
him  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  5  he 
then  refigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two^ 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  Odes  of  Anacreon* 

which 
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grooming  wliich  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  un- 
11  der  the  name  of  Chejier.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1745, 
Brother.  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  of  a  Ship,  the  wafh- 
ing  and  burning  off  all  the  filth  fhe  has  contrafted  on 
her  fides  with  weeds,  ftraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when 
(lie  is  on  the  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See  Careen¬ 
ing. 

BROSSARD,  Sebastian  de,  an  eminent  French 
mufician.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 
prebendary  and  chapel-mafter  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Strafburg  \  but  afterwards  became  grand-chaplain, 
and  alfo  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  cathedral  of  Meaux. 
There  is  extant  of  his  a  work  entitled  Prodromus  rnuji- 
calls.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a  very  ufeful  book,  en¬ 
titled  DiBionaire  de  mufique,  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  folio,  1703  J  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  in 
oflavo,  without  a  date.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a 
catalogue  of  authors  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount 
of  900,  who  have  written  on  mufic  ;  divided  into  claf- 
fes,  wherein  are  Interfperfed  many  curious  obfervations 
of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  mufic.  By  Mr 
Boivin’s  Catalogue  general  des  livres  de  mufique  for  the 
year  1729,  it  appears  that  Broffard  w'as  the  author  of 
two  fets  of  motets,  as  alfo  of  nine  Legons  de  Tenebres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thefe  feveral  publi¬ 
cations  w'ere  at  a  time  when  the  author  was  far  advan¬ 
ced  in  years*,  for  Walther  takes  notice,  that  in  the 
Mercure  Galante,  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abbe  and  com- 
ponift,  fo  early  as  the  year  1 678. 

BROTHEL-houses,  lewd  places,  being  the  com¬ 
mon  habitations  of  proftitutes.  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
proclamation,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  teign,  fuppreffed 
all  the  ftews  or  brothel-houfes  which  had  long  continued 
on  the  bank-fide  in  Southwark,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  of  the  land*.  A  brothelman  was  a  loofe 
idle  fellow;  and  2l  femme hordelier,  or  hrothelier,  a  com¬ 
mon  whore.  And  borelman  is  a  contraction  for  hro- 
thelman.  See  BAwr>r-Houfe. 

BROTHER,  Prater,  a  term  of  relation  betiveen 
two  male  children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mo¬ 
ther,  or  both.  Scaliger  and  VofTius  derive  frater  from 
for  which  properly  fighifies  a  perfon 

who  draws  w’ater  in  the  fame  w'ell;  in  Greek, 

fignifying  well,  and  a  company  of  people, 

who  have  a  right  to  draw  w’ater  out  of  the  fame  well. 
The  word,  it  is  faid,  came  originally  from  the  city 
Argos,  where  there  were  only  a  few  wells  diftrlbuted 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of  the 
fame  neighbourhood  alone  repaired. 

By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fillers  Hand  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  confanguinity  ;  by  the  canon  law,  they 
are  in  the  firft  degree.— By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  a  man  who  died  without  iflue  was  obliged  to 
marry  the  widow  of  the  deceafed.  Deuter.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently 
to-  almoft  all  who  flood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as 
uncles  and  nephews,  coufin-germans,  &c. — This  we 
learn  not  only  from  a  great  many  paffages  in  the  Old 
Tellament,  but  alfo  from  profane  authors  :  Cicero,  in 
his  Philippics,  fays,  “  Antonia  was  both  wife  and  filler 
of  Mark  Antony ;  becaufe  Ihe  was  daughter  of  his 
brother  C.  Antonius.”  And  as  to  coufins,  Tullus 
Hollilius,,  inDionylius  Halicarnaffeus,  calls  the  Hora- 


tii  and  Curiatli,  brothers  ;  becaufe  they  were  filters  Brother, 
children. 

The  language  of  the  Jew's,  Bilhop  Pearfon  obferves, 
included  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  llriCl  re¬ 
lation  of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguini¬ 
ty.  We  are  brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen, 
xiil.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  only  his  nephew'. — So  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father’s  brother,  Gen. 
xxix.  12.  w'here  he  W'as  only  her  father’s  nephew*. — ■ 

This  confideration  has  been  urged  with  good  advan¬ 
tage  againft  the  Antidicomarianltes,  who,  from  the 
mention  made  of  the  brethren  of  Jefus,  John  ii.  12. 

Matth.  xii.  46.  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  mother  of  Chrlll. 

Among  us,  it  is  cullomary  for  kings  to  give  the 
title  brother  to  each  other  ;  the  unClion  in  coronation 
being  efteemed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor 
is  the  cullom  modern  :  Menander  mentions  a  letter  of 
Cofroes  king  of  Perfia  to  the  emperor  Juflinian,  be¬ 
ginning  thus  :  Cofroes,  king  of  kings,  &c^  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Jullinian  my  brother. — Kings  now*  alfo  give  the 
fame  appellation  to  the  ele£lors  of  the  empire  ;  and 
the  like  w'as  given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  late 
king  of  Sardinia,  while  only  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers,  fratres,  in  the  plural, 
fometimes  comprehends  fitters  :  as  Lucius  et  Litia,fra-’ 
tres  ;  tres  fratres,  Titius^  Mcevius,  et  Seia. 

Fofer-BROTHERS,  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame  nurfe. 

The  French  call  them  fratres  du  lait,  or  brothers  by 
milk  ;  which  is  mott  properly  ufed  in  refpeft  of  a  per¬ 
fon  who  fucked  a  nurfe  at  the  fame  time  with  the  nurfe ’s 
own  child. 

Brothers -German,  Fratres  Germani.  See  German^ 

Brother  was  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers,  for 
a  comes.,  or  governor  of  a  province. 

Brother  is  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  of  the  fame  profeflion.  In  which  fenfe, 
judges,  bilhops,  prietts,  &c.  call  each  other  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuttomary  term  for  prietts  of  the 
fame  perluafion  to  addrefs  one  another  by :  but  it  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
monks  of  the  fame  convent ;  as.  Brother  Zachary  :  in 
Engliih,  we  more  ufually  fay.  Friar  Zachary,  from  the 
French  word,  brother. — Preachers  alfo  call  their 

hearers,  my  brethren,  or  my  dear  brethren.  This  ap¬ 
pellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chrittlans, 
who  all  called  each  other  brothers.  But  it  is  now. 
principally  ufed  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not 
prietts  ;  thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  w'lth 
the  title  of  father^  whereas  the  rett  are  only  Amply 
brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly 
given  to  certain  orders  of  religious  :  Thus,  the 

Brothers  of  St  Alexis^.,  in  the  lew  countries,  W'ere 
an  order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay 
dying,  and  took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  SeV 
alfo  Brethren  of  Charity,  of  Death,  &c. 

Poor  Brothers,  in  the  charlty-houfe,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  give  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  8o, . 
who  are  fubfitted  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  on 
the  eflabliftunent.  The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gen¬ 
tlemen  by  defeent,  come  to  poverty,  or  decayed  mer¬ 
chants,  foldlers,  or  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold. 

The  conditions  of  admlffion  are,  that  they  have  no 

ettate 
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Brothers  eflate  for  life  worth  200I.  nor  coming  in,  etmodis, 
Broughton.  annum  ;  and  that  they  be  50  years  old,  unlefs 

^  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice  *,  in 
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in 
fufTices* 


They  wear  a 


which  cafe,  the  age  of  40 
very-gown  within  doors. 

Brothers  of  Artns^  an  appellation  given  thofe  who 
contrail  a  kind  of  fraternity  iit  war,  obliging  them- 
felves  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  affiftance  of  each  other. 
In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  bro^ 
thers, — In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular 
clafs,  who  are  called  fervwg  brothers ;  confilVnig  of 
fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  Latin 
they  are  denominated  fratres  clientes. 

Brothers  of  the  rofyerofs.  See  Rosy  crucians. 

BROUAGE,  a  maritime  town  of  Saintonge  in 
France,  It  confifls  of  five  or  fix  ftreets  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  great  fquare.  It  is  famous  for  its  falt-works, 
which  are  the  finefi  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long,  1.  o. 
N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

BROURSHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  ifiand  of  Schonen  in  Zealand,  feated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifiand,  in  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat,  51,  50. 

BROUGH,  a  town  in  Wertmorland  in  England, 
feated  under  Stanmore-hill.  W.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat. 
54.  40.  It  W'as  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  being 
a  Roman  fortrefs ;  but  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that 
it  is  little  better  than  a  village. 

BROUGHTON,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Eiographia  Britan, 
nica,  was  born  at  London,  July  5.  1 704,  in  the  parifii 
of  St  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  of  which  parifh  his  father 
was  minifier.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to  Eton 
fchool,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  hw^elf  by  the 
acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  fiudioufnefs  of  his 
difpofition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation, 
he  removed  about  1722  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  •y  and,  for  the  fake  of  fcholarfiiip,  entered  him- 
felf  of  Gonvelle  and  Caius  college.  Here  two  of  the 
principal  obje£ls  of  his  attention  were,  the  acquifition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
Rudy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profelfor 
Sanderfon.  May  28.  1727,  Mr  Broughton,  after 
taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  deacon’s  orders.  In  the  fucceeding  year,  Sep- 
tember  22d,  he  was  ordained  prieR,  and  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A,  At  this  time  he  removed 
from  the  univerfity,  to  the  curacy  of  Offley,  in  Hert- 
fordfitire.  In  1 739,  he  w^as  inRituted  to  the  re(Rory 
of  Stepington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  fiuke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman’s 
chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the 
Temple,  by  wEich  means  he  became  known  to  Blfiiop 
Sherlock,  then  maRer  of  it,  and  who  conceived  fohigh 
an  opinion  of  our  author’s  merit,  that,  in  1 744,  this 
eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr  Broughton  to  the  va¬ 
luable  vicarage  of  BedminRer,  near  BriRol,  together 
with  the  chapels  of  St  Mary  Redcllff,  St  Thomas,  and 
Abbot’s  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  fiiort  time  after,  he 
was  collated,  by  the  fame  patron,  to  the  prebend  of 
BedminRer  and  Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Sallibury. 
Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  BriRol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
^homas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had 
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feven  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided  Broughton, 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  Decern-  l^^roukhu- 
bcrai.  1774,  in  the  7 1 11  year  of  his  age.  Hevas, 
interred  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliff. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Broughton’s  quitting  the 
univerfity,  till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  publications,  of  which  a 
liR  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Eritannica,  2d  edition. 

Some  little  time  before  his  death,  he  compofed  “  A 
fhoit  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  Chriflian 
churches  require,  of  their  refpc6live  clergy,  fubferip- 
tion  to  eRabliffed  articles  of  religion  but  this  work 
never  appeared  in  print.  He  poffeffed,  likewdfe,  no 
inconfiderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evident  from 
many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufeript,  found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly  from  two  unfinifhed  tra¬ 
gedies,  both  written  at  the  age  of  17.  When  he  was  at 
Eton  fchool,  Mr  Broughton  was  of  the  fame  year  w^ith 
Dr  Ewer,  late  biRiop  of  Bangor  •,  Dr  Sumner,  late 
provoR  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge  5  and  Dr  Sleech, 
late  provoR  of  Eton  :  and  during  his  refidence  in  Lon¬ 
don,^  he  enjoyed  the  eReem  and  friendfliip  of  moR  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
mufic,  particularly  the  ancient  5  which  introduced  him 
to  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  Mr  Handel ; 
whom  he  furnifiied  with  the  words  for  many  of  his 
compofitions.  In  his  public  chara£ler,  Mr  Broughton 
was  diRinguifiied  by  an  adlive  zeal  for  the  ChriRian 
caufe,  joined  wfith  a  moderation  of  mind.  In  private 
life,  he  ivas  devoted  to  the  intereRs  and  happinefs  of 
his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild,  cheerful,  and  liberal 
temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not  alw’ays  united 
with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to  his 
grave.  In  1 778^  a  poRhumous  “volume  of  fermons, 
on  feledl  fubjedls,”  was  publifiied  by  his  fon,  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Broughton,  M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS,  Jonvs,  or  John  Broekhux- 
ZEN,  a  diflinguifhed  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  No- 
vember  20.  1649,  at  AmRerdam,  where  his  father  was 
a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs 
in  polite  literature.^  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits, 
and  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  AmRerdam,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went 
into  the  army,  where  his  behaviour  raifed  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in  1674,  was  fent 
with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under  Admi¬ 
ral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year. 

In  1678,  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  contrafled  a  friendfliip  with  the  celebrated 
Graevius  5  and  here,  though  a  perfon  of  an  excellent 
temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  deeply  engaged 
in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Holland,  his 
life  was  forfeited  :  but  Graevius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
Radtbolder.  Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amflerdam  ;  which  poft 
placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituation,  and  gave  him  Icifurc 
to  piirfue  his  Rudies.  His  company  being  difhanded 
in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him  ^  upon  W'hich  he 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  AmRerdam,  where  he 
faw  but  little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among  books. 

He  died  December  jy.  1707. 
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Brouncker  As  a  claflical  editor,  he  is  diflingulfl^ed  by  his  la- 
11  hours  upon  Tibullus  and  Propertius  ;  the  latter  was 
.  ,  publifhed  in  1702,  the  former  in  1708.  He  was  an 

excellent  Latin  po'et  himfelf :  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  1684,  in  i2moj  but  a  very 
noble  edition  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeton 
at  Amfterdam,  1711,  in  4to.  His  “  Dutch  poems’* 
were  alfo  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1712,  in  8vo,  by 
the  fame  perfon,  who  prefixed  his  life,  extrafted  from 
Peter  Burinan’s  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk- 
hufius  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius’s  and  Palea- 
rius’s  Latin  works.  With  regard  to  his  Latin  poems, 
the  authors  of  the  “  Journal  de  Trevoux”  have  de¬ 
livered  themfelves  thus  (and  what  they  have  faid  may 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  modern  Latin  poems)  ; 

His  verf’es  are  written  in  good  enough  Latin  j  but 
they  want  fire.  We  find  in  them  a  great  many  paf- 
fages  borrowed  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  but  not 
their  genius.  The  author  was  a  poet  by  art,  not  by 
nature.” 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brounker,  William,  lord 
vifeount  of  Caftle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firft  pre- 
Cdent  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
Brounker,  knt.  and  born  about  the  year  1620.  He 
was  diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  by  the  confiderable  pofts  of  honour  and  profit  he 
enjoyed  after  the  reftoration  j  for  he  had  at  the  fame 
time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  commiflioners 
of  the  navy,  and  mafter  of  St  Catharine’s  hofpital  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  wrote,  1.  Experiments 
of  the  recoiling  of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper 
upon  the  fquaring  of  the  hyperbola  j  and  fevcral  let¬ 
ters  to  Dr  Ulher,  archbifhop  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
1684. 

BROUWER,  Adrian,  a  famous  Dutch  painter 
born  either  at  Oudenard  or  Haerlem,  in  1608,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  Hals, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  Inimitable  artift.  Flis  fub- 
je£ls  were  taken  from  low  life,  always  copied  from  na¬ 
ture  ;  as  droll  converfations,  drunken  brawls,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  dreffirig  the  wounded.  Brouwer 
was  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a  fpy  j  where  being 
difeovered  by  Rubens,  he  procured  his  liberty,  took 
him  home,  clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  his  merit ;  but  the  levity  of  his  tem¬ 
per  made  him  quit  his  benefaftor  :  and  he  died  not 
long  after,  in  1 640,  deftroyed  by  a  dilTolute  courfe  of 
life. 

BROW,  or  Eye  Brow,  a  hairy  arch  extended  o- 
Ver  the  orbit  of  each  eye.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

BRorr-PoJ},  among  builders,  denotes  a  beam  which 
goes  acrofs  a  building. 

BRow-Antler,  among  fportfmen,  that  branch  of  a 
deer’s  horn  next  the  tail. 

BROWALLIA,  See  BoTjiNr  Index. 

BROWN,  Robert,  a  fchifmatic  divine,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Brownifts,  a  numerous  feft  of  diflenters  in 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
Anthony  Brown  of  Tolthorp  in  Rutlandlhire  j  whofe 
father  obtained  the  fingular  privilege  of  wearing  his 
cap  in  the  king’s  prefence,  by  a  charter  of  Henry 
VIII.  Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Corpus 
Chrifti,  or,  according  to  Collier,  in  Bcnnet  college, 
and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmaller  in  Southwark.  A- 


bout  the  year  1580,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin-  Brown, 
ciples  of  diffenlion  from  the  eftablilhed  church  j  and 
the  following  year  preached  at  Norwich,  where  he  foon 
accumulated  a  numerous  congregation.  He  was  vio¬ 
lent  in  his  abufe  of  the  church  of  England  ;  pretended 
to  divine  infpiration,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  fure 
guide  to  heaven.  This  new  fe6l  daily  increafing.  Dr 
Freake  biffiop  of  Norwich,  with  other  ccclefiaftical 
commiffioners,  called  our  apoftle  before  them.  He 
W'as  infolent  to  the  court,  and  they  committed  him  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  ftieriff’s  officer  :  but  he  was  relcafed 
at  the  Interceffion  of  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  w  horn 
it  feems  he  was  related.  Brown  now  left  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  with  permiffion  of  the  ftates,  fettled  at 
Middleburg  in  Zealand  j  where  he  formed  a  church 
after  his  owm  plan,  and  preached  without  moleftation  j 
but  here  perfecution,  the  Jinc  qua  non  of  fanaticifm, 
was  wanting.  In  1585,  we  find  him  again  in  Eng.^ 
land  :  for  in  that  year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
Archbifhop  Whitgift  j  and  feeming  to  comply  with  the 
eftabliflied  church,  was,  by  Lord  Burleigh,  fent  home 
to  his  father :  but  relapfing  into  his  former  obftinacy, 
his  aged  parent  was  obliged  to  turn  him  out  of  his 
houfe.  He  now  wandered  about  for  fome  time,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  his  miffion  endured  great  hardfhips. 

At  laft  he  fixed  at  Northampton  ;  where,  labouring 
with  too  much  indiferetion  to  increafe  his  feft,  he  W'as 
cited  by  the  biffiop  of  Peterborough,  and,  refufing  to 
appear,  was  finally  excommunicated  for  contempt. 

I’he  folemnity  of  this  cenfure,  w'e  are  told,  immediate¬ 
ly  effefled  his  reformation.  He  moved  for  abfolution, 
which  he  obtained,  and  from  that  time  became  a  duti¬ 
ful  member  of  the  church  of  England.  This  happen¬ 
ed  about  the  year  1 590  ;  and,  in  a  ffiort  time  after, 

Brown  was  preferred  to  a  reftory  in  Northamptonffiire, 
where  he  kept  a  curate  to  do  his  duty,  and  where  he 
might  probably  have  died  in  peace  :  but  having  fome 
difpute  with  the  conftable  of  his  paiiffi,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  blows  ;  and  was  afterwards  fo  infolent  to  the 
juftice,  that  he  committed  him  to  Northampton  jail, 
wffiere  he  died  in  1630,  aged  80.  Thus  ended  the  life 
of  the  famous  Robert  Brown*,  the  greateft  part  ©f  which 
was  a  feries  of  oppofition  and  perfecution.  He  boafted 
on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  been  confined  in  no  lefs 
than  32  different  prifons.  He  wrote  ”  A  treatife  of 
reformation  without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  thofe  teachers  which  will  not  reform  them¬ 
felves  and  their  charge,  becaufe  they  will  tarry  till  the 
magiftrate  command  and  compel  them,  by  me  Robert 
Brown  j”  and  two  others,  making  together  a  thin  quar¬ 
to  ;  publifhed  at  Middleburg,  1582. 

BROWN,  Ulysses  Maximilian,  a  celebrated  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  fon  of  Ulyffes,  baron 
Brown  and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  culraffiers 
in  the  emperor’s  fervice,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Ireland.  He  was 
born  at  Bafil  in  1705  5  and  having  finiffied  his  firft  ftu- 
dies  at  Limeric  In  Ireland,  was,  in  1715,  fent  for  into 
Hungary,  by  Count  George  Brown,  his  uncle,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  Next  year  he  followed  his 
uncle  into  Italy,  who  made  him  continue  his  ftudies. 

In  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  till  the  year  1721, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Prague  In  order  to  learn  the  ci- 
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vil  law.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1723,  he  became  cap- 
'  tain  in  his  uncle’s  regiment  ;  and  in  1725,  lieutenant- 
colonel  :  in  1730,  he  went  into  Corfica  with  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  his  regiment ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
taking  of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  confiderable 
v/ound  in  his  thigh.  In  J732,  the  emperor  made  him 
chamberlain  :  He  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1734  ;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  w  ar 
of  Italy,  efpecially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaf- 
talla,  and  in  burning  in  the  prefence  of  tbe  French  ar¬ 
my  the  bridge  which  the  marlhal  de  Noailles  had 
caufed  to  be  thrown  over  the  Adige,  that  he  was  made 
general  in  1736.  The  following  year  he  favoured  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  'unhappy  battle  of  Ban- 
juluca  in  Bofnia,  by  an  excellent  manoeuvre,  and  faved 
fill  the  baggage.  His  admirable  condu6l  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  was  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  fecond  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Count  Francis 
de  Wallis. 

At  his  return  to  Vienna,  In  1739,  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  ralfed  him  to  the  rank  of  general-field- 
maifhal-lieutenant,  and  made  him  counfellor  In  the 
aulic  council  of  w^ar.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
the  king  of  Prullia  entering  Silefia,  Count  Brown,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  the  country  w’ith  him 
inch  by  inch.  Ke  fignalized  himfelf  on  feveral  other 
cccafions  :  and,  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  made 
him  a  privy-counfellor,  at  her  coronation  in  Bohemia. 
He  at  length  paffed  into  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded 
the  van-guard  of  the  Auftrian  army  5  feized  Decken- 
dorf,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  ^  and  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  Auftrian  army  paffed  in  full  fecurity.  The  fame 
year,  viz.  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  fent  him 
to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her  plenipotentiary  to  the 
king  of  Britain  5  where  the  put  the  laft  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between,  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Turin.  In  1744,  he  followed  Prince  Lob- 
kowltz  into  Italy  j  took  the  city  of  Veletri,  on  the 
4th  of  Auguft,  In  fpite  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  j  entered  their  camp,  overthrew’  feveral  regi¬ 
ments,  and  took  many  prifoners.  The  following  year 
he  w’as. recalled. into  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Wihhofen  by  affault,  and  received  a  dangerous  Ihot 
in  the  thigh.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  general  of 
the  artillery  ;  and  in  January  1746,  marched  for  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.  He  then  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe  ;  and  having  joined 
the  forces  under  Prince  de  Lichtenftein,  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pla¬ 
centia  on  the  15th  of  June  1746,  and  defeated  the 
right  wung  of  the -enemy’s  forces  commanded  by  Mar- 
ftial  de  Maillebols.  After  this  victory,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  army  againft  the  Genoefe  ;  feized  the  pafs 
of  Bofetta  or  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  above 
4000  men  ;  and  took  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown 
at  length  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  troops  5  and 
took,  in  conjun6lIon  with  him,  Mont- Alban,  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  paffed 
the  Var,  in  fpite  of  the  French  troops  *,  entered  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  took  the  ifles  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Honorat  *, 
and  thought  to  have  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  a  much 
greater  part  of  Provence,  w^hen  the  revolution  which 
happened  in  Genoa,  and  Marftial  de  Bellelfle’s  advance- 
ing  with  his  army,  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  re- 
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treat  which  procured  him  the  admiration  and  efteem  of  Brown, 
all  perfons  (killed  in  war.  He  employed  the  reft  of  the  y— — 

year  1747  in  defending  the  ftates  of  the  houfc  of 
Auftria  in  Italy  5  and  after  the  peace  in  1748,  he  was 
fent  to  Nice  to  regulate  there,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
duke  of  Bellelfle  and  the  marquis  de  la  Minas,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  had  arlfen  with  refpeft  to  the  execution, 
of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle. 

The  emprefs  queen,  to  reward  thefe  fignal  fervices, 
efpecially  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Italy  in  1749, 
made  him  governor  of  IVanfylvanla,  where  he  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  generally  admired  for  his  probity  and 
difintereftednefs.  In  1752,  he  obtained  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  In  that  kingdom  5  in  1753,  the  king  of 
Poland,  eleflor  of  Saxony,  honoured  him  with  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle  j  and  the  next 
year  he  w'as  declared  field-marflial. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  entering  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacking  Bohemia,  Count  Brown  marched  againft 
him  5  and  repulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobo- 
fitz,  on  the  ift  of  Odiober,  though  he  had  only 
27,000  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  at  leaft 
40,000.  Seven  days  after  this  battle,  he  undertook 
the  famous  march  into  Saxony,  to  deliver  the  Saxon 
troops  (hut  up  betw^een  Pirna  and  Konigftein  5  an  ac¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  greateft  captains,  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern.  He  at  length  obliged  the  Pruflians  to  retire 
from  Bohemia  \  for  which  he  w^as  rew’arded,  by  being 
made  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece.  Soon  after.  Count 
Brown  haftily  affembled  an  army  In  Bohemia,  to  op- 
pofe  the  king  of  Pruflia,  wFo  had  again  penetrated 
into  that  kingdom  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces  5  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Prague  5 
in  w’hich,  while  he  w^as  employed  in  giving  his  orders 
for  maintaining  the  advantages  he •' had  gained  over  the 
Pruflians,  he  was  fo  dangeroufly  wounded,  that  he 
W’as  obliged  to  be  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  died  of 
his  wounds,  on  the  26th  of  June  1757,  5^  years 

of  age.  There  is  *reafon  to  believe,  that,  had  he  not 
been  w^ounded,  he  w^ould  have  gained  the  viftory,  as 
he  had  broken  the  Pruffians,  and  the  brave  Count 
Schwerin,  one  of  their  greateft  generals,  was  flaln. 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas^  eminent  phyfician  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  writer,  was  born  at  London,  0<ftober  19th 
l6oy.  Having  ftudied  at  Winchefter  college,  and  af- 
terw’ards  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  through  France  and 
Italyq  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Holland,  took  his 
degree  of  do6Ior  of  phyfic  at  Leyden.  In  1636,  he 
fettled  at  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following,  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  ^doftor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford.  His  Religto 
Medici  made  a  great  noife  5  and  being  tranflated  Into 
Latin,  inftantly  fpread  throughout  Europe,  and  gain¬ 
ed  him  a  prodigious  reputation  :  it  w^as  then  tranflated 
into  almoft  every  language  in  Europe.  This  book 
has  been  heavily  ceufured  by  fome,  as  tending  to  infi¬ 
delity,  and  even  athelfm  ;  while  others,  with  much 
more  reafon,  have  applauded  the  piety,  as  w'ell  as  the 
parts  and*  learning,  of  the  author.  The  reverend  Mr 
Granger  obferves,  that  among  other  peculiarities  in 
this  book,  he  fpeaks  of  the  ultimate  a6l  of  love  as  a 
folly  beneath  a  philofopher  5  and  fays,  that  he  could 
be  content  that  w’e  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with¬ 
out  conjunction  :  but,  after  the  waiting  of  it,  he  de^ 
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Erowii.  fcended  from  his  philofophic  dignity,  and  married  an 
Y*— agreeable  woman.  It  was  faid,  that  his  reafon  for 
marrying  was,  becaufe  he  could  difcover  no  better 
method  of  procreation.  His  Treatife  on  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors  was  read  with  equal  avidity  ;  he  alfo  publifhed 
Hydriotaphia^  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk.  His  reputation  in  his  profeflion 
was  equal  to  his  fame  for  learning  in  other  refpe61s  ; 
and  therefore  the  college  of  phyficians  w-ere  pleafed  to 
take  him  into  their  number  as  an  honorary  member  ; 
and  King  Charles  II.  coming  to  Norwich  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  in  1671,  was  pleafed  to  knight  him,  with  lin¬ 
gular  marks  of  favour  and  refpe£l.  He  died  on  his 
birthday,  in  1682,  leaving  feveral  manufcripts  behind 
him,  which  were  publiflied  under  the  title  of  The  poJl~ 
humous  ^^orhs  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browuy  Knt* 
M.  D, 

Brown,  Edward^  the  Ton  of  the  former,  phylician 
to  King  Charles  II.  and  prelident  of  the  royal  college 
at  London.  He  w’as  born  in  the  year  1642  5  and  flu- 
died  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford.  He  then  travelled  j  and  at  his  return  pub- 
lillied  a  brief  account  of  fome  travels  in  Hungary, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Theflaly,  Auftria,  Sty- 
ria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Friuli,  &c.  :  he  alfo  pub- 
lillied  an  account  of  feveral  travels  through  great  part 
of  Germany  5  and  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many 
other  eminent  men,  in  a  tranllation  of  Plutarch’s  lives. 
He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  w^as  a  critic  in 
Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better  Latin. 
High  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  See.  he  fpoke  and 
wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  his  mother-tongue.  King 
Charles  faid  of  him,  that  “  he  w^as  as  learned  as  any 
of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court.”  He 
died  Auguft  27th  1708. 

Brown,  William^  an  Englilh  poet  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  defeended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Taviftock  in  Devonihire  in  the  year  1590.  After  he 
had  pafled  through  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent 
to  Exeter  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  became  tutor 
to  Robert  Dormer,  who  w^as  afterwards  earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  killed  at  Newbury  battle,  September  20. 
1643.  ftyled  in  the  public  regifter  of  the  uni- 

verfity,  “  a  man  well  dulled  in  all  kinds  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature  and  ufeful  arts  j”  vir  omni  hiimana  liter aturo  et 
honor um  arttum  cognitione  inJlruBus,  After  he  had 
left  the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great 
refpeSl  for  him  ;  and  he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that 
he  purchafed  an  ellate.  His  poetical  works  procured 
him  a  very  great  reputation.  They  are  as  follow  :  i. 
Britannia’s  paftorals.  The  flrft  part  was  publiflied  at 
London,  1613,  in  folio  •,  and  udiered  into  the  world 
with  feveral  copies  of  verfes  made  by  his  ingenious 
and  learned  friends  John  Selden,  Michael  Diayton, 
Chriftopher  Cook,  &.c.  The  fecond  part  was  printed 
at  London  in  1616,  and  recommended  by  various  co¬ 
pies  of  verfes  written  by  John  Glanville,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  eminent  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law, 
and  others.  Thefe  two  parts  were  reprinted  in  tw’o 
vols.  8vo.  1625.  2.  The  fhepherd’s  pipe,  in  feveu 

eclogues;  London,  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on 
the  never-enough  bew^ailed  death  of  Prince  Henry,  el- 
deft  fon  of  King  James  L  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  it 
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is  probable  our  author  wrote  feveral  other  poems  Brown, 
which  he  had  not  feen.  It  is  uncertain  when  he 
died. 

Brown,  Thomas ^  “  of  facetious  memory,”  as  he  is 
ftyled  by  Addifon,  w^as  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Shrop- 
ftiire  ;  and -entered  in  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 
wEere  he  foon  diftinguifhed  liimfelf  by  his  uncommon 
attainments  in  literature.  But  the  irregularities  of  his 
life  not  fuffering  him  to  continue  long  there,  he,  in- 
ftead  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  London  to 
feek  his  fortune :  his  companions,  however,  being 
more  delighted  with  his  humour  than  ready  to  relieve 
his  neceflities,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  refuge  of 
half-ftarved  wits,  fcribbling  for  bread ;  and  publiflied 
a  great  variety  of  poems,  letters,  dialogues,  &c.  full 
of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate.  Though 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious  qtlality, 
which  rvas,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown’s  life,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  \who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a 
Chrlftmas  day,  with  Mr  Dryden  and  fome  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  celebrated  for  their  ingenuity,  (as  his  lordfliip’s 
cuftom  was)  ;  when  Mr  Browm  to  his  agreeable  fur- 
prlfe  Found  a  bank  note  of  50!.  under  his  plate,  and 
Mr  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  ano¬ 
ther  of  lool.  Mr  Brown  died  in  the  year  1704  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  cloy  ft  er  of  Weftminfter  abbey, 
near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn,  wnth  whom  he  was  in¬ 
timate  in  his  lifetime.  His  works  have  been  printed 
both  In  8vo  and  i2mo,  making  4  vols. 

Brown,  Dr  "John^  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  Roth- 
bury  in  Northumberland  in  November  17 15* 
ther  John  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  of  the 
Browns  of  Colftown  near  Haddington  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  fon’s  birth  was  curate  to  Dr  Tomlinfon 
re6lor  of  Rothbury.  He  was  afterwards  collated  to 
the  vicarage  of  VFgton  in  Cumberland  ;  to  which 
place  he  carried  his  fon,  who  received  the  firft  part  of 
his  education  there.  Thence  he  was  removed  in  1732 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St 
John’s  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Tunftall. 

After  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  w’itli 
great  reputation  (being  among  the  lift  of  wranglers, 
and  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  lift),  he  returned  to 
Wigton,  and  received  both  deacon’s  and  prieft’s  or¬ 
ders  from  Sir  George  Fleming  bifliop  of  Carlifle. 

Here  he  was  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  a  mi¬ 
nor  canon  and  lecturer  of  the  cathedral  church.  For 
fome  years  he  lived  here  in  obfeurity ;  and  nothing 
farther  is  knowm  concerning  him,  than  that  in  1739 
he  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  maftcr  of 
arts.  In  1 745  he  diftingulftied  himfelf  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepi¬ 
dity  at  the  fiege  of  Carlifle.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  when  feveral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  -aflizes 
held  at  Carlifle  in  the  fummer  of  1746,  he  preached  at 
the  cathedral  church  of  that  city  two  excellent  difeour- 
fes,  on  the  mutual  connexion  between  religious  truth 
and  civil  freedom  ;  and  betw^een  fuperftition,  tyranny, 
irreligion,  and  licentioufnefs, 

Mr  Brown’s  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  and  to 
the  Whig  party  procured  him  the  friendftiip  of  Dr  Of- 
baldefton,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  continued  to 
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,  be  Ills  friend  through  life  5  the  peculiarities  of  Mr 

Brown’s  temper,  or  fome  other  caufe,  having  produced 
quarrels  with  every  one  elfe.  When  Dr  Ofl)aldefton 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  he  appointed  Mr 
Brown  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
during  his  refidence  at  Carlifle,  that  Mr  Brown  wrote 
his  poem  entitled  Honour^  infcribed  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Lonfdale.  Our  author’s  next  poetical  produdion  was 
his  EJJay  on  Satire  ;  and  which  was  of  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  addrelTed  to  Dr  Warburton  ;  to  whom  it  was  fo 
acceptable,  that  he  took  Mr  Brown  into  his  friend- 
fliip,  and  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  of 
Vnov  Park,  near  Bath,  who  behaved  to  him  with 
great  generofity,  and  at  whofe  houfe  he  refided  for 
lonie  time. 

In  1751  Mr  Brown  publiflied  his  ‘‘  Eflays  on  the 
Charaaeriftics  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  &c.”  dedicated 
to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  I'his  was  received  with  a  high 
degree  of  applaufe,  though  feveral  perfons  attempted 
to  anfwer  it.  In  1754  author  was  promoted  by 
the  earl  of  Plardwicke  to  the  living  of  Great  Horke- 
fley  in  Eflex. 

^  In  1755,  our  author  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  This  year  he  publiflied  his 
tragedy  of  BarbarolTa  ;  which,  under  the  management 
of  Mr  Garrick,  was  a6led  with  confiderable  applaufe  j 
but  when  it  came  to  be  publiflied,  it  w^as  expofed  to  a 
variety  of  ftriiftures  and  cenfures.  This  tragedy  intro¬ 
duced  our  author  to  the  acquaintance  of  that  eminent 
a6lor  j  by  whofe  favour  he  had  a  fecond  tragedy, 
named  Atheljlan^  reprefented  at  Drury-Lane  play- 
houfe.  This  w^as  alfo  w’ell  received  by  the  public  ; 
but  did  not  become  fo  popular  as  Barbaroffa,  nor  did 
it  preferve  fo  long  the  pofieiTion  of  the  flage. 

In  1757  appeared  his  famous  “  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times.”  The  recep¬ 
tion  wEich  this  work  met  with  from  the  public  was 
very  flattering  to  his  vanity  ;  no  fewer  than  feven  edi¬ 
tions  of  it  having  been  printed  in  little  more  than  a 
year.  The  chief  defign  of  this  performance  "was  to 
Ihow,  that  a  vain,  luxurious,  and  felfifti  effeminacy 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  marked  the  charafter  of  the 
age  5  and  to  point  out  the  effetls  and  fources  of  this 
effeminacy.  Several  antagonifls  appeared,  fome  of 
whom  were  neither  deftitute  of  learning  nor  ingenuity  j 
though  Dr  Brown  himfelf  afferted  that  Mr  Wallace,  a 
clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  only  candid  and  de¬ 
cent  adverfary  that  appeared  againfl  him.  The  tefti- 
mony  given  by  M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  effefi:  which  the 
Eflimate  had  on  the  conduft  of  the  nation,  is  very  ho¬ 
nourable  to  Dr  Brown.  “  When  Marftial  Richelieu, 
in  1756,  (fays  that  celebrated  WTiter),  laid  fiege  to 
Port  Mahon,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  the  Britifh  fent 
out  Admiral  Byng  with  a  flrong  naval  force,  to  drive 
the  French  fleet  off  the  ifland,  and  raife  the  fiege.  At 
this  time  there  appeared  a  book,  entitled  An  EJlwicite 
of  the  banners  of  the  'Times  ;  of  which  there  was  no 
lefs  than  five  editions  printed  off  in  London  in  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  In  this  treatife  the  author 
proves  that  the  Englifh  nation  was  entirely  degenerat¬ 
ed  ; — that  it  was  near  its  ruin  ; — that  its  inhabitants 
were  no  longer  fo  robuft  and  hardy  as  in  former 
times ; — and  that  its  foldiers  had  loft  their  courage.-... 
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This  work  roufed  the  fenfibility  of  the  Englifli  nation,  Brown, 
and  produced  the  following  confequences.  They  at-  "yr— 
tacked,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  all  the  fea 
coafts  of  France,  and  her  poffeflions  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America.”  In  I75^>  author  publiflied  the  fe¬ 
cond  volume  of  his  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Times  ;  containing  additional  remarks  on 
the  ruling  manners  and  principles,  and  on  the  public 
effeds  of  thofe  manners  and  principles.  The  defign  of 
this  volume  w*as,  to  retrad  fuch  miftakes  as  he  thought 
he  had  committed ;  to  prove  fuch  points  as  were  af- 
firined  and  not  proved  ;  to  illuftrate  thofe  particulars 
W’hich  were  hinted,  but  not  explained  5  to  reply  to  fuch 
capital  obje6i:ions  as  had  been  made  to  his  general  fy- 
ftem  by  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjed  \  and  to 
difplay  the  confequences  which  might  be  fairly  dedu¬ 
ced  from  his  principles,  and  through  a  defigned  brevity 
W’ere  omitted  in  the  firft  volume.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  do61:or’s  felf-opinion,  which  gave  fo 
much  offence  in  his  firft  volume,  broke  out  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  with  ftill  greater  violence.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  general  cenfure 
and  diflike  \  and  the  prejudices  againft  him  occafioned 
the  real  excellencies  of  the  work  to  be  very  much  over¬ 
looked.  The  periodical  critics,  whom  he  had  gone 
needlefsly  out  of  his  w^ay  to  abufe,  treated  him  wfith 
uncommon  feverity  ;  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  antago- 
nifts  rofe  againft  him,  fo  many  obje<ftions  were  urged 
upon  him,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  that  he  feems 
to  have  been  deeply  impreffed,  and  to  have  retired  for 
a  while  into  the  country.  From  the  country  it  w’as 
that  he  wrote,  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  a  noble  friend, 

“  An  Explanatory  Defence  of  the  Eftimate  .of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ;  being  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  that  work,  occafioned  by  the  clamours  late¬ 
ly  raifed  againft  it  among  certain  ranks  of  men.” 

But  while  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
political  writer,  he  was  advanced  to  no  higher  dignity 
in  the  church  :  nay,  on  fome  difguft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he 
refigned  his  living  in  Effex  :  how^ever,  in  recompenfe. 

Dr  Oflbaldefton,  procured  him  the  re<ftory  of  St  Ni¬ 
cholas  in  Newcallle  on  Tyne.  He  w^ould  probably 
have  received  further  favours  from  this  prelate,  had  not 
the  latter  died  foon  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

In  1760  our  author  publiflied  an  Additional  Dia¬ 
logue  of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariftides  j 
being  a  fequel  to  a  dialogue  of  Lord  Lyttleton’s  be¬ 
tween  Pericles  and  Cofmo.  One  defign  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  dialogue  w^as  to  vindicate  the  meafures  of  Mr 
Pitt,  againft  whofe  adminiftration  Lord  Lyttleton  had 
been  fuppofed  to  have  thrown  out  fome  hints.  Our 
author’s  next  publication,  in  1763,  was  “  The  cure 
of  Saul,”  a  facred  ode  ;  wfliich  was  followed  in  the 
fame  year  by  “  A  Difiertation  on  the  Rife,  Union, 
and  Power,  the  Progreflions,  Separations,  and  Corrup¬ 
tions  of  Poetry  and  Mufic.”  This  is  one  of  the 
moft  pleafing  of  Dr  Brown’s  performances,  and  a- 
bounds  with  a  variety  of  critical  difeuflions.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  ftri(ftures  on  this  piece  were  publiflied  ;  and  the 
doiftor  defended  himfelf  in  a  treatife  entitled  “  Re¬ 
marks  on  fome  Obfervations  on  Dr  Brown’s  Diflerta- 
tions  on  Poetry  and  Mufic.”  In  1764  our  author  pub¬ 
liflied,  in  oiftavo,  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Poetry  through  its  feveral  Species  3”  which  is 
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Brow«*  more  tlian  tlie  fubftance  given  In  tlie  dllTertatlon 
abovc  mentloiied.  The  fame  year  Dr  Brown  publiflied 
a  volume  of  fermons,  dedicated  to  his  patron  Dr  Of- 
baldefton  bldiop  of  London ;  but  moft,  if  not  all,  of 
thefe,  had  been  feparately  publKhed,  excepting  the  firft 
three,  which  were  on  the  fubjedl  of  education.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  do6lor  again  re¬ 
turned  to  politics,  and  publifhed  “  Thoughts  on  Civil 
Liberty,  Licentioufnefs,  and  Fadlion.”  At  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  work  the  author  prefcribed  a  code  of 
education,  upon  which  Dr  Prieftley  made  remarks  at 
the  end  of  his  “  Eflfay  on  the  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  for  civil  and  afllve  Life.’’  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  fermon  “  On  the  Female  Charafter  and 
Education,”  preached  on  the  i6th  of  May  1765,  be¬ 
fore  the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female 
orphans.  His  laft  publication  was  in  1766,  ‘‘  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  Let- 
ter  to  the  Right  Rev,  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion  of  Mofes.”  This  was  occafioned  by  Dr  Lowth’s 
having  clearly^  though  indireBly^  pointed  at  Dr  Brown 
as  one  of  the  extravagant  adulators  and  defenders  of 
Bifhop  Warburton.  Befides  thefe  works.  Dr  Brown 
publifhed  a  poem  on  Liberty,  and  two  or  three  ano¬ 
nymous  pamphlets.  At  the  end  of  feveral  of  his  later 
writings,  he  advertifed  his  defign  of  publifhing  Chrl- 
ftian  Principles  of  Legiflation,”  but  was  prevented 
from  executing  it  by  his  death  \  though  the  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  completed. 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  events  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  life  j  concerning  which  the  following  is  the  mofi: 
authentic  intelligence  that  can  be  procured.  Whilfi: 
Dr  Dumarefq  refided  in  Ruflia  in  the  year  1765,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  in  the  preceding  year  to 
give  his  advice  and  afiiflance  for  the  eftablifhment  and 
regulation  of  feveral  fchools  which  her  imperial  maje- 
fty  intended  to  ere£f,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
of  diftinguiflied  charadlev  in  England,  recommending 
to  him  Dr  Brown  as  a  proper  correfpondent  on  this 
occafion.  Dr  Dumarefq  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr 
Brown,  telling  him  the  occafion  of  his  application,  and 
the  difficulties  that  occurred.  He  had  imagined  that 
nothing  more  would  be  rvanted  of  him  than  what  con¬ 
cerned  claffical  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for 
the  fciences  5  as  that  had  been  the  common  introduc¬ 
tion  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  w^eftern 
parts  of  Europe.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a 
much  more  extenfive  fcheme  was  required  \  and  fuch 
as  extended  not  only  to  learning  properly  fo  called, 
but  alfo  to  matters  military  and  naval,  civil  and  com¬ 
mercial.  But  having  ftated  his  difficulties  in  executing 
this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  latter  propofed  a  fcheme 
filll  more  extenfive  j  and  which  was  no  lefs  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  plan  of  civilization,  throughout  the  whole  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire.  In  this  plan,  however,  though  it  fhowed 
very  enlarged  ideas  and  great  ftrength  of  mind,  there 
were  feveral  defedls  which  rendered  it,  as  Dr  Brown 
liimfelf  w’as  afterw^ards  convinced,  irapradlicable.  He 
had  laid  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  fupport,  energy,  and 
efficacy  of  abfolute  powder  in  princes  wffien  exerted  in  a 
good  caufe,  than  experience  w'ould  warrant  *,  and  he 
v/as  ready  to  Imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ruffian  na¬ 
tion,  juft  emerging  out  of  barbarifm,  was  like  a  tabula 
rafa^  upon  wffilch  any  charadlers  might  be  written. 
At  laft  the  doctor’s  letter  "was  laid  before  the  emprefs, 


who  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  ftie  immediately  invit-  Brown. 

ed  him  to  Ruffia.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  ' - 

procured  his  majefty’s  leave  to  go:  locol.  were  or¬ 
dered  for  his  expence,  and  he  adlually  received  200I. 

But  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out,  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  gout  and  rheumatifin,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  lifetime  fubjefl,  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  his  friends  difiuaded,  and  at  laft  fucceeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  going.  The  money  was  returned 
excepting  97I.  6s.  which  had  been  expended  in  necef- 
faries  for  the  intended  journey.  But  though  he  thus 
declined  the  journey,  a  long  letter  which  he  after- 
Tvards  wrote  to  the  emprefs,  and  which  does  honour 
to  his  abilities,  ftiows  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
intention  of  being  ferviceable.  The  affair,  however, 
taking  in  all  its  circumftances,  did  no  doubt  greatly 
agitate  his  mind  \  and  his  being  obliged  at  length  to 
give  up  the  journey,  muft  have  been  no  fmall  difap- 
pointment  to  a  man  of  his  fanguine  cxpeflations.  This 
difappointment  concurring  with  the  general  ftate  of 
his  health,  and  perhaps  the  recolledlon  of  fome  other 
failures  that  had  happened,  Tvas  followed  by  a  dejedf  ion 
of  fpirits  \  in  confequence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  23d  of  September  1766,  in  the  51ft  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  fervant 
came  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  alked  him  what  fort 
of  a  night  he  had  had  ?  to  which  he  replied,  “  A  pret¬ 
ty  good  one.”  The  fervant  having  quitted  the  bed- 
fide  for  a  few  minutes,  heard  a  noife  in  the  dodlor’s 
throat,  which  he  imagined  to  be  owing  to  fome  ob- 
ftru6lion  occafioned  by  phlegm.  Going  to  affift  hi^ 
mafter,  he  found  him  fpeechlefs,  and  bleeding  profufe- 
ly,  having  cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor  ^  and  this 
he  had  done  fo  cffedlually,  that  death  fpeedily  enfued. 

Such  w’as  the  unhappy  end  of  this  Ingenious  writer  5 
but  the  manner  of  it,  wffien  fome  previous  circum¬ 
ftances  of  his  life  are  underftood,  wull  caft  no  ftain  on 
his  character.  He  had  a  tendency  to  infanity  in  his 
conftitution  \  and,  from  his  early  life,  had  been  fubjecft: 
at  times  to  fome  diforder  in  his  brain,  at  leaft  to  me¬ 
lancholy  in  its  excefs,  Mrs  Gilpin  of  Carlifte,  foon 
after  Dr  Browm’s  deccafe,  wrote  in  the  following  terms, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  “  His  diftemper  was  a  frenzy, 
to  which  he  had  by  fits  been  long  fubjeft  j  to  my  owm 
knowledge  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr 
Farlfti  frequently,  and  once  for  myfelf,  the  fame  event 
would  have  happened  to  him  long  ago.  It  was  no 
premeditated  purpofe  in  him  *,  for  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  felf-muider  j  and  in  bitternefs  of  foul  ex* 
preffed  his  fears  to  me,  that  one  time  or  another  fome 
ready  mifehief  might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a  time 
wffien  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon,” 

Brown,  Simon^  a  diffenting  mlnifter,  whofc  un¬ 
common  talents  and  fingular  misfortunes  entitle  him 
juftly  to  a  place  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton 
Mallet  in  Somerfetfhire,  1680.  Grounded  and  excel¬ 
ling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became  qualified 
for  the  miniftry,  and  adlually  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  was  firft  called  to  be  a  paftor  at 
Portfmouth,  and  afterw^ards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry, 

W’here  he  was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  death  of  his  .wufe  and  only  fon,  which 
happened  in  1723?  affedled  him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  reafon  j  and  he  became  from  that  time  loft  to  him- 
felf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  ;  his  congregation 
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Brown,  at  tlie  Old  Jewry,  in  expectation  of  liis  recovery,  de- 
layed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  port  ^  yet  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  and  Mr  Samuel  Chandler  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  1725.  This  double  misfortune 
affeCted  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little  different  from 
diftraClion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled  me¬ 
lancholy.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  funClion,  and 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  aCt  of  worfliip, 
public  or  private.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
reafon  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
preffed  the  ulmofl  grief  and  aftonilhment,  he  told  them, 
after  much  importunity,  that  “  he  had  fallen  under  the 
fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  w^ho  had  caufed  his  rational 
foul  gradually  to  perifh,  and  left  him  only  an  animal 
life  in  common  with  brutes  :  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fliape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the 
while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot; 
that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in¬ 
congruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  others 
and,  very  confiftently  with  this,  he  confidered  himl'elf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjeCl  of  either  reward 
or  punifhment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking 
he  unalterably  and  obflinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of 
his  life ;  though  he  afterwards  fuffered,  and  even  re- 
quefted  prayers  to  be  made  for  him.  Some  time  after 
his  feceffion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place  ;  and  though  in  this  retirement 
he  w’as  perpetually  contending  that  his  powers  of  rea¬ 
fon  and  imagination  w^ere  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conftant- 
ly  exerting  both  with  much  aClivity  and  vigour.  He 
amufed  himfelf  fometimes  with  tranflating  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  Englilh  verfe  :  he 


compofed  little  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children  ;  An  Brown. 
Englifii  Grammar  and  Spelling  Book  ,  An  AbfiraCl  of 
the  Scripture-Hiftory,  and  A  Colleftion  of  Fables, 
both  in  metre  ;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought 
together  into  a  Ihort  compafs  all  the  Themata  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  alfo  compiled  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  to  each  of  thofe  w-orks,  in  order  to  render  the 
learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and  com¬ 
pendious.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public.  But  what  fhowed  the  firength  and  vigour  ot 
his  underfianding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the 
lofs  of  it,  w^ere  two  works  compofed  during  the  two 
laft  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  Chrifiianity,  againit 
Woolfion  and  Tindal.  He  w^rote  an  anfwer  to  Wool- 
flon’s  fifth  Difeourfe  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
entitled,  A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  profecution  of  fuch  WTiters  by 
the  civil  powder.  The  preface  contains  a  vigorous  pica 
for  liberty,  and  is  ftrongly  againft  profccutions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  Anfw’er,  Woolflon  is  as 
w^ell  managed  as  he  W’as  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and 
more  in  his  own  W'ay  too.  His  book  againil  Tindal 
w^as  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  againft  the  defeftive  account 
of  the  one  and  the  exceptions  againft  the  other,  in  a 
book  entitled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  \ 
and  it  is  allow^ed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  produced.  He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  Queen 
Caroline  ;  but  as  the  unhappy  Bate  of  his  mind  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  dedication,  fome  of  his  friends  very  wife¬ 
ly  fuppreffed  it,  as  fure  to  defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of 
his  work.  The  copy  how’ever  was  preferved,  and  is 
fubjoined  in  the  note  (a),  as  much  too  great  a  curi- 

ofity 


(a)  Madam,  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  to  your  royal  hands  fince  your  firft 
happv  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefty’s  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not 
in  itfelf  indeed  :  it  is  a  tritle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  wLat  wdll  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amufe- 
ment  to  one  of  your  majefiy’s  deep  penetration,  exaft  judgment,  and  fine  tafte ;  but  on  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  the  firft  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 
name  ;  but  of  no  wmrth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeft  ;  for,  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  fubftance  has  for  more  than  feven  years  been  continually  W'afting  aw^ay, 
till  it  is  wdiolly  perlflied  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no,  not  the  leaft  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  very  ruins  remains ;  not  the  ftiadow  of  an  idea  is  left ;  nor  any  fenfe,  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one 
perfetft  or  impeifc61,  whole  or  diminifiied,  ever  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  wras  perceived  by  it.  Such 
a  prefent  from  fuch  a  thing,  ho\vever  wmrthlefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majefty,  the 
author  being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel ;  and  if  the  fa<ft,  which  is  real,  and  no  fidllon  or  wn*ong  conceit,  obtains 
credit,  it  muft  be  recorded  as  the  moft  memorable,  and  indeed  aftonifliing,  even  in  the  reign  of  George  IL 
that  a  traft,  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illuftrious  Caroline  ;  his  royal  confort  needs  not 
be  added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifin formed,  will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  ail  fucceeding  times.  He  has  been 
informed,  that  your  majefty’s  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpi- 
cuous.  7'his  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into 
them,  can  difeern  if  they  are  fincere,  and  the  main  intention  correfponds  with  the  appearance  ;  and  your  ma¬ 
jefty  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  eafily  miftaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  luperiors.  But,  if  he 
has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  majefty  with  aftonilhment  ;  and  may  raife 
that  commiferation  in  your  royal  breaft,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends  : 
who,  by  the  moft  unreafonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  w^orld,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  being 
could  for  feven  years  together  live  a  ft  ranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercifes,  operations,  and  ftate  ;  and  to  what 
the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it.  If  your  majefty,  in  your  moft  retired  addrefs  to  the  King  of 
kings,  fhould  think  of  fo  lingular  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign  of 
your  bfloved  fovereign  and  confort  may  be  renowned  to  all  pofterity  by  the  recovery  of  a  foul  now  in  the  ut- 
moft  ruin,  the  reftoration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prefent  amongft  men.  And  Ihould  this  cafe  affe^l  your  royal 
breaft,  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
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Brown,  o^ty  to  be  rupprefied.  The  above  pieces  were  publifh- 
ed  by  Mr,  afterwards  DrW.  Harris,  who,  in  an  adver- 
tifement  to  the  reader,  recommends  the  afTlided  cafe 
of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  mehincholy, 
to  the  compafTion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  Chriftian.  Mr  Brown  furvived  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  laft  work  a  very  fliort  time.  A  com¬ 
plication  of  diftempers,  contra61;ed  by  his  fedeiitary 
life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  011  to  refrefh  hiinfelf 
with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mortification, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732*  He  was  unquelHonably  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning  ;  his  management 
of  Woolilon  (bowed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit: 
und,  notvvithflanding  that  ftrange  conceit  which  pof- 
iefifed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  appeared 
feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  objecl  of  his  frenzy 
was  before  him.  Beiides  the  two  pieces  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publilhed  fome 
hngle  Sermons,  together  with  a  Colleclion  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.  He  left  feveral  daughters. 

Brown,  Ifoac  Hawkins^  an  ingenious  Engliflt 
poet,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Staffordfliire, 
Jan.  21.  1705-6;  of  which  place  his  father  w’as  the 
minlfter.  He  received  his  grammatical  inftitution  firll 
at  Lichfield,  then  at  Wefiminfier  ;  whence,  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow\  He  re¬ 
mained  there  till  he  had  taken  a  mailer  of  arts  degree  ; 
and  about  1727  fettled  hiinfelf  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where 
he  feems  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
Mufes  than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  Dejign  and  Beauty^  which  he  ad- 
drelTcd  to  Mr  Highmore  the  painter,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  friendlhip.  Several  other  poetical  pieces  were 
written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of  "PobaccOy 
This  Is  in  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all 
living  ;  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  plealing  and 
popular  of  his  performances.  In  1743  4,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Trimnell,  archdeacon  of  Leiccller. 
He  was  chofen  twice  to  ferve  in  parliament,  firll  in 
1744,  and  afterwards  in  1748:  both  times  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Wenlock  in  Shroplliirc,  near  which  place  he 
polTelTed  a  confiderable  eflate,  which  came  from  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  Efq.  In  1754, 
he  publillied  what  has  been  deemed  his  capital  work, 
P)e  Animi  Immortalitatey  in  two  books  ;  in  which  be- 
fides  a  moll  judicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  is  thought  to  have  Ihown  himfelf  not  a  fervile 
but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced 
feveral  Englilh  traiillations  of  it  in  a  very  lliort  time  ; 
the  bell  of  which  is  that  by  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq.  print¬ 
ed  in  his  Mifcellanies^  Mr  Brown  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  part,  but  went  no  farther  than  to  leave  a 


fragment.  This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  linger-  Brown. 

ing  illnefs,  in  1760,  aged  55.  In  1768,  the  prefent ' - 

Hawkins  Brown,  Efq  ;  obliged  the  public  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  edition  of  his  father’s  poems,  in  large  o£lavo  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

Brown,  Sir  Willuirriy  a  noted  phyfician  and  mul¬ 
tifarious  waiter,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  he  publilhed  a  tranllation  of  Dr  Gregory’s 
Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics  ;  to  which  he 
added,  i.  A  method  for  finding  the  Foci  of  all  Spe¬ 
cula,  as  well  as  Lenfes  univerfally  ;  as  alfo  magnifying 
or  lelTening  a  given  obje6l  by  a  given  Speculum  or 
Lens,  in  any  affigned  Proportion.  2.  A  Solution  of 
thofe  Problems  which  Dr  Gregory  has  left  undemon- 
Rrated.  3.  A  particular  Account  of  Microfeopes  and 
Telcfcopes,  from  Mr  Huygens  ;  with  the  dlfcoveries 
made  by  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  Having  acquired 
a  competence  by  his  profelTion,  he  removed  to  Queen’s 
Square,  Ormond  Street,  London,  where  he  refided  till 
his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  in  1763,  he  had  one 
daughter,  grandmother  to  the  prefent  Sir  Martin 
Brown  Folkes,  bart.  A  great  number  of  lively  efiays, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  produ6llon  of  his  pen,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends,  I'he  adlive 
part  taken  by  Sir  William  Brown  in  the  contefl  wnth 
the  licentiates,  1768,  occafioned  his  being  introduced 
by  Mr  Foote  in  his  Devi/  upon  Two  Sticks^  Upon 
Foote’s  exadl  reprefentatlon  of  him  with  his  identical 
w’ig  and  coat,  tall  figure,  and  glafs  fliffly  applied  to 
his  eye,  he  fent  him  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
having  fo  happily  reprefented  him;  but  as  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  his  muff,  he  had  fent  him  his  own.  This  good-na¬ 
tured  method  of  refenting  difarmed  Foote.  He  ufed 
to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies  boarding- 
fchool.  Queen  Square,  merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of.fprightly 
young  folks.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this 
upright  figure  llatloned  there,  told  him  he  believed  he 
was  Hermippus  redivivusy  wLo  lived  anhelitu  puellarii?n. 

When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written  againft 
him  :  he  nailed  it  up  againft  his  houfe  door.  At  the 
age  of  80,  on  St  Luke’s  day,  1771,  he  came  to  Bat- 
fon’s  coffee  houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and  frin¬ 
ged  white  gloves,  to  fltew  himfelf  to  Mr  Crofby,  then 
l®rd  mayor.  A  gentleman  prefent  obferving  that  he 
looked  very  well,  he  replied,  he  hod  neither  wife  nor 
debts.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  82  ;  and  by  his 
will  he  left  two  prize  medals  to  be  annually  contended 
for  by  the  Cambridge  poets. 

Brown,  fohny  M.  D.  the  founder  of  a  modern  theory 
of  phyfic,  was  born  about  the  year  1735  or  1736,  in  the  - 
parifli  of  Buncle,  in  Berwickfliire,  Scotland,  His  pa¬ 
rents  being  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  while  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  weaver, 

the 


known  to  your  majeftv  :  many  fuch  doubtlefs  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places  where  the 
devout  refort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout 
the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  that  under  your  majefty’s  patronage  comes  thus  recommended.  Could*  fuch 
a  favour  as  this  reftoration  be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majefty,  with  what  tranfport  of 
gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf  at  your  majefty’s  feet,  and  adoring  the  divine  powder  and 
grace,  profefs  himfelf,  Madam,  your  majefty’s  moft  obliged  and  dutiful  fervant,  Simqn  Brown, 
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the  drudgery  of  which  having  either  difllked,  or  dif- 
covering  abilities  which  would  by  cultivation  raife  him 
to  a  more  confpicuous  flation,  his  deilination  was 
changed,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Dunfe.  Ifere  he  loon  diflinguilhed  himfelf,  and  gave 
abundant  proofs,  by  his  ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  fludies 
which  occupied  bis  attention,  that  he  was  worthy  of 
being  encouraged  in  literary  purfuits.  His  parents 
belonged  to  that  body  of  dilTenters,  in  Scotland  called 
Seceders.  Flattered  with  the  rapid  and  fuccefsful  pro- 
grefs  which  their  fon  had  begun  to  make  in  the  acqui- 
lition  of  the  Latin  language,  they  dcilined  him  to  the 
minifterial  office  among  their  own  fedl.  With  this 
view  his  education  was  for  fome  time  direded.  But 
an  accident,  it  is  faid,  made  him  at  once  renounce  this 
plan  and  the  fedl,  the  tenets  of  which,  as  will  appear 
from  this  circumllance,  are  extremely  rigid.  So  early 
as  his  13th  year,  while  at  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was 
prevailed  upon,  though  not  without  fliowing  conlider- 
able  relu£lance,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  fynod,  one  of 
the  church  courts  of  Scotland,  which  was  held  in  the 
church  of  Dunfe.  This,  in  the  efllmation  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  tranfgreffion  which  could 
not  be  palTed  over  without  notice.  Young  Brown  was 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the  church  court,  and  he 
muft  either  fubmit  to  eccleliaftical  cenfure,  or  fuffer 
a  fentence  of  expullion.  Too  proud  or  indignant  to 
yield  to  the  one,  or  to  wait  for  the  other,  he  antici¬ 
pated  or  prevented  the  elfeds  of  both,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  fedl,  and  joining 
himfelf  to  the  eftabliflied  church.  From  this  time,  it 
would  appear,  his  religious  ardour  was  much  abated, 
and  his  rigid  principles  were  greatly  relaxed. 

After  this  period.  Brown  was  for  fome  time  enga¬ 
ged  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman’s  family  in  the 
country  ^  and  here,  and  as  an  affiiftant  in  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Dunfe,  he  remained  till  about  his  2oth  year, 
when  he  \vent  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  pafled  through 
the  previous  necelTary  ftudies  in  the  claffes  of  philofo- 
phy,  entered  himfelf  as  a  ftudent  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  His  claffical  knowledge  was  now  of  real  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  j  for  while  he  refided  in  Edinburgh, 
purfuing  the  plan  of  his  fludies,  he  was  able  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  private  teaching.  In  this  fituation  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time,  after  which  he  refumed  his  for¬ 
mer  labours  as  affiftant  in  the  grammar  fchool  of  Dunfe 
for  a  year,  returned  to  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1759, 
when  he  finally  renounced  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and 
commenced  that  of  phyfic. 

During  his  medical  fludies,  he  fupported  himfelf 
by  his  own  exertions.  He  was  employed  in  giving 
private  inflru£lions  to  fludents  who  wifhed  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  expreffing  themfelves  with  facility  and 
correftnefs  in  the  Latin  language,  and  thus  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  examinations  which  are  conducted  in  that 
language,  for  medical  degrees  in  the  univerfity*  For 
this  employment,  as  well  as  for  tranflating  inaugural 
dlffertations  into  the  fame  language,  the  previous  flu¬ 
dies  and  acquirements  of  Brown  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
Thus  occupied,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
notice  of  feveral  of  the  profefTors,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  Dr  Cullen,  whofe  patronage  and  friendfhip  he 
obtained  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  do£lor  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  a  private  tutor  in  his  own  family,  but 
was  extremely  affiduous  in  recommending  him  to  others. 


This  fituation  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  improving  in  medical  fludies  by  the  converfatlon  of 
the  celebrated  profelTor,  and  by  the  permiffion  which 
was  granted  him  of  delivering  lectures  or  illuflrations 
of  the  do6lor’s  public  le£lures  to  private  pupils.  In 
this  way  Mr  Brown  began  to  have  full  employment, 
and  profperity  feemed  to  fmile  upon  him.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
fpe£lable  tradefman  in  Edinburgh,  and  opened  a  houfe 
for  boarding  fludents.  His  houfe  was  foon  filled  with 
boarders,  who  were  attracted  by  the  hope  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  his  inflru£lions  and  converfatlon.  But  here 
it  foon  appeared,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  management 
of  fuch  concerns.  By  want  of  economy  or  mifcondu6l 
his  affairs  were  foon  greatly  embarraffed,  and  at  lafl  ter¬ 
minated  in  total  bankruptcy.  Soured  and  irritated  by  this 
misfortune,  and  flill  more  fo,  it  is  probable,  by  being 
difappointed  of  one  of  the  medical  chairs  in  the  univer- 
fity,  which  he  fuppofed  had  been  occafioned  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  Dr  Cullen,  he  quarrelled  with  his  friend 
and  patron,  and  from  that  moment  fet  himfelf  up  as  a 
keen  opponent  of  his  do6lrines.  His  application  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  philofophical  fociety  was 
about  the  fame  time  reje£led  j  and  this,  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  arofe  from  the  fame  influence,  tended  not  a  little 
to  foment  the  quarrel. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
theory  which  divided  the  medical  world,  which  excited 
fo  much  interefl  in  thofe  who  efpoufed  or  oppofed  it,  and 
infpired  luch  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  in  the  debates  and 
waitings,  efpecially  of  the  pupils  of  the  feminary  which 
gave  it  birth,  that  it  not  unfrequently  burfl  forth  with 
all  the  violence  of  religious  frenzy.  This  indeed  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider  that  half  educat¬ 
ed  young  men,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  great  proportion 
of  medical  fludents,  unaccuflomed  to  patient  invefti- 
gation,  and  fond  of  novelty,  are  the  moft  apt  to  em¬ 
brace  fuch  fpeculations,  as  could  be  fupported  and 
defended  by  ingenious  and  fubtle  reafonings,  rather 
than  by  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation  5  and  think 
themfelves  regarded  by  their  friends  and  admirers  as 
diftinguiflied  philofophers,  in  proportion  to  their  abili¬ 
ty  in  ftarting  obje^lions  to  received  opinions,  and  over¬ 
throwing  eftablilhed  do£lrines.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  but  juflice  to  obferve,  that  thofe  who  adhered  to  his 
opinions,  were  alfo  often  treated  with  fufpicion  and 
fimilar  violence.  This  oppofition  of  fentiment  and 
flruggle  of  opinions  had  a  natural  tendency  to  unite 
more  clofely  thofe  who  were  on  the  fame  fide,  and  this 
probably  in  the  end  was  the  caufe  of  poor  Brown’s  fu¬ 
ture  misfortunes.  Befides,  on  account  of  the  convivial 
talents  which  he  poffeffed,  his  company  was  earneftly 
courted  by  the  gay  and  the  diffipated,  and  this  led  him 
to  frequent  meetings  and  clubs  in  taverns,  where  the 
diflates  of  prudence  and  the  rules  of  temperance  were 
rarely  obferved.  Indulging  the  fame  fpirit,  he  was 
principally  concerned  in  the  inftitution  of  a  lodge  of 
free  mafons,  in  which  the  bufinefs  was  conduced  in  the 
Latin  language.  His  view^s  in  promoting  this  inflitu- 
tion,  w^ere  it  is  faid,  to  attraft  fludents  to  attend  his 
ledlures,  or  to  become  profelytes  to  his  doiElrines. 

It  was  about  the  year  1780^  that  the  firfl  edition  of 
his  Elementa  Medicine  appeared.  This  work  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  his  opinions,  which  he  continued  for  feve¬ 
ral  years  to  illuflrate  by  a  courfe  of  public  ledlures. 

And 
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And  as  he  now  propofed  to  profecute  the  profefllon  of 
medicine  by  private  pradrice  and  public  inftruftion,  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  have  a  medical  degree,  as  a 
teftimony  to  the  world  of  his  qualifications.  Having 
oppofed  and  quarrelled  with  all  the  profeffors  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  little  hope  of  his  fuc- 
ceeding  there  ;  and  therefore,  in  confequence  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  medical  honours. 

But  the  terms  in  which  Dr  Brown  lived  with  his 
medical  brethren,  and  the  unf6rtunate  habits  which 
were  daily  gathering  ftrength,  precluded  him  from  all 
rational  hopes  of  fuccefs,  either  as  a  private  prafti- 
tioner  or  a  public  teacher.  He  therefore  turned  his 
thoughts  to  London,  and  removed  to  that  metropolis  in 
the  year  1786.  Previous  to  1788,  he  had  delivered 
one  courfe  of  le£lurcs  ;  for  in  Odlober  of  this  year,  he 
was  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on  the  day  after  he 
had  delivered  his  introdudlory  lefture  to  a  fecond 
courfe.  He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  Brown  poffeffed  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  feems 
to  have  been  capable  ofconliderable  application.  His  ta¬ 
lents,  had  they  been  direfled  to  more  praftical  and  more 
ufeful  objefts,  would  have  probably  raifed  him  to  more 
eminent  dlftinflion,  and  rendered  him  a  more  valuable 
member  of  fociety.  The  ftyle  of  his  Elementa  is  harfh 
and  unpolifhed.  His  meaning  is  often  dark  and  am¬ 
biguous.  But  perhaps  this  want  of  perfplcuity  is  as 
much  owing  to  the  fubjefts  which  he  treated,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  are  far  from  being  fettled,  as  to  the  ob- 
feurity  of  his  expreflion.  He  attempted  an  unbeaten 
path  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  often  bewildered 
and  loft. 

To  the  Iketch  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  life 
of  Dr  Brown,  it  will  be  expefted,  by  fome  of  our 
readers,  that  we  add  fome  account  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  theory.  The  following  extracted  from  the  ob- 
fervations  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  publifhed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  will  perhaps  be  as 
correft  and  fatisfaftory  as  any  thing  we  can  give. 

“  The  varied  ftruflure  of  organized  beings,  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  anatomy  to  explain.  Confcloufnefs, 
aflifted  by  common  obfervatlon,  will  dlftingulfh  ani¬ 
mated  from  inanimate  bodies  with  preclfion  more  than 
fufficient  for  all  the  ends  of  medicine.  The  caufe  of 
gravitation  has  been  left  unexplored  by  all  prudent 
phllofophers  ;  and  Brown,  avoiding  all  ufelefs  difqui- 
fitlon  concerning  the  caufe  of  vitality,  confines  him- 
felf  to  the  phenomena  which  this  great  moving  princi¬ 
ple  In  nature  may  be  obferved  to  produce.  His  moll 
general  propolitlons  are  eafy  of  comprehenfion. 

“  I.  To  every  animated  being  is  allotted  a  certain 
portion  only  of  the  quality  or  principle  on  which  the 
phenomena  of  life  depend.  This  principle  Is  denomi¬ 
nated  excitability . 

“  2.  The  excitability  varies  In  different  animals,  and 
in  the  fame  animal  at  different  times.  As  it  is  more 
intenfe,  the  animal  is  more  vivacious  or  more  fufeepti- 
ble  of  the  adlion  of  exciting  powers. 

“  3.  Exciting  pow^’ers  may  be  referred  to  two  claffes. 
I.  Extcrnal3  as  heat,  food,  wine,  polfons,  contagions, 
the  blood,  fecreted  fluids,  and  air.  2.  Internal;  as  the 
fundions  of  the  body  itfelf,  mufcular  exertion,  think¬ 
ing,  emotion  and  paflion. 


“  4.  Life  is  a  forced  ftate ;  if  the  exciting  powers  Brown, 
are  withdrawn,  death  enfues  as  certainly  as  when  the  *  '  * 
excitability  Is  gone. 

“  5.  The  excitement  may  be  too  great,  too  fmall,  or 
In  juft  meafure. 

“  6.  By  too  great  excitement,  weaknefs  is  induced, 
becaufe  the  excitability  becomes  defeftive  ;  this  is  indi- 
re6i  debility :  when  the  exciting  powers  or  ftimulants 
are  withheld,  w-eaknefs  is  induced  ;  and  this  is  diredi 
debility.  Here  the  excitability  is  in  excels. 

“  7.  Every  power  that  a£ls  on  the  living  frame  is 
ftimulant,  or  produces  excitement  by  expending  excita¬ 
bility.  Thus,  although  a  perfon,  accuftomed  to  ani¬ 
mal  food,  may  grow  weak  if  he  lives  upon  vegetables, 
ftill  the  vegetable  diet  can  only  be  confidered  as  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effeft,  the  fame  in  kind  with  animals,  though 
inferior  In  degree.  Whatever  powers,  therefore,  we 
imagine,  and  however  they  vary  from  fuch  as  are  habi¬ 
tually  applied  to  produce  due  excitement,  they  can  only 
weaken  the  fyftem  by  urging  it  into  too  much  motion, 
or  fuffering  it  to  fink  into  languor. 

“  8.  Excitability  is  feated  In  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  nerves,  and  in  the  mufcles.  As  foon  as  It  is 
anyw'here  affc£led,  it  is  immediately  affefted  every¬ 
where  ;  nor  is  the  excitement  ever  increafed  in  a  part, 
while  it  is  generally  dlttiinifhed  in  the  fyftem;  in  other 
words,  different  parts  can  never  be  in  oppolite  ftates 
of  excitement. 

“  I  have  already  fpoken  of  an  illuftration,  drawm  up 
by  Mr  Chriftle  from  a  familiar  operation,  to  facilitate 
the  conception  of  Brown’s  fundamental  politions.  I 
introduce  it  here  as  more  likely  to  anfwer  its  purpofe 
than  if  feparately  placed  at  the  end  of  my  preliminary 
obfervations.  ‘  Suppofe  a  fire  to  be  made  in  a  grate, 
filled  with  a  kind  of  fuel  not  very  combuftible,  and 
which  could  only  be  kept  burning  by  means  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  containing  feveral  tubes,  placed  before  it,  and 
conftantly  pouring  ftreams  of  air  into  it.  Suppofe  alfo 
a  pipe  to  be  fixed  In  the  back  of  the  chimney,  through 
which  a  conftant  fupply  of  frelh  fuel  was  gradually  let 
down  into  the  grate,  to  repair  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
the  flame,  kept  up  by  the  air  machine. 

‘  The  grate  will  reprefent  the  human  frame;  the 
fuel  In  it,  the  matter  of  life— the  excitability  of  Dr 
Brown,  and  the  fenforial  power  of  Dr  Darwin  ;  the 
tube  behind,  fupplying  frefti  fuel,  will  denote  the  power 
of  all  living  fyftems,  conftantly  to  regenerate  or  repro¬ 
duce  excitability  ;  while  the  air  machine,  of  feveral  tubes, 
denotes  the  various  ftimuli  applied  to  the  excitability 
of  the  body;  and  the  ffame  drawn  forth  in  confequence 
of  that  application  reprefents  life,  the  produft  of  the 
exciting  pow'ers  aftlng  upon  the  excitability. 

‘  As  Dr  Brown  has  defined  life  to  be  a  forced Jlate^ 
it  is  fitly  reprefented  by  a  flame  forcibly  drawn  forth 
from  fuel  little  dlfpofed  to  combuftion,  by  the  conftant 
application  of  ftreams  of  air  poured  into  it  from  the 
different  tubes  of  a  machine.  If  fome  of  thefe  tubes 
are  fuppofed  to  convey  pure  or  dephlogifticated  air, 
they  will  denote  the  higheft  clafs  of  exciting  powers, 
opium,  mulk,  camphor,  fpirlts,  wine,  tobacco,  &c.  the 
diffufihle  ftimuli  of  Dr  Browm,  which  bring  forth  for  a 
time  a  greater  quantity  of  life  than  ufual,  as  the  blow¬ 
ing  in  of  pure  air  into  a  fire  will  temporarily  draw  forth 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  flame.  If  others  of  the  tubes 
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.Brown,  be  fuppofecl  to  convey  common  or  atmofpheric  air,  they 
will  reprefent  the  ordinary  exciting  powers  or  ftimuli, 
applied  to  the  human  frame,  fuch  as  heat,  light,  air, 
food,  drink,  &c.  while  fuch  as  convey  impure  and  In¬ 
flammable  air  may  be  ufed  to  denote  w'hat  have  for¬ 
merly  been  termed  fedative  powers,  fuch  as  poifons, 
contagious  miafmata,  foul  air,  &c. 

‘  The  reader  will  now  probably  be  at  no  lofs  to  un- 
derftand  the  feeming  paradox  of  the  Brunonlan  fyftem  j 
that  food,  drink,  and  all  the  powers  applied  to  the  bo¬ 
dy,  though  they  fupport  life,  yet  confume  it  j  for  he 
will  fee,  that  the  application  of  thefe  powers,  though 
it  brings  forth  life,  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  waftes  the 
excitability  or  matter  of  life,  juft  as  the  air  blown  Into 
the  fire  brings  forth  more  flame,  but  waftes  the  fuel  or 
matter  of  fire.  This  is  conformable  to  the  common 
faying,  “  the  more  a  fpark  is  blown,  the  brighter  it 
burns,  and  the  fooner  It  is  fpent.”  A  Roman  poet 
has  given  us,  without  intending  it,  an  excellent  Illuftra- 
tion  of  the  Brunonlan  fyftem,  when  he  fays, 

“  Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  confumunt  corpora  nojlra  ; 

“  Sed  vitam  faciunt  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

“  Wine,  warmth,  and  love,  our  vigour  drain  j 

“  Yet  wine,  warmth,  love,  our  life  fuftain.” 

Or  to  tranflate  it  more  literally, 

“  Baths,  women,  wine,  exhauft  our  frame  j 
But  life  Itfelf  is  drawn  from  them.” 

‘  Equally  eafy  will  it  be  to  Illuftrate  the  two  kinds 
of  debility,  termed  direB  and  indireB,  w'hich,  according 
to  Brown,  are  the  caufe  of  all  difeafes.  If  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftimulus,  or  exciting  powder,  is  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  excitability,  that  Is,  if  no  more  excite¬ 
ment  is  drawn  forth  than  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
excitability  produced,  the  human  frame  will  be  In  a 
ftate  of  health  ;  juft  as  the  fire  will  be  in  a  vigorous 
ftate  when  no  more  air  Is  blown  in  than  is  fufficient  to 
confume  the  frefti  fupply  of  fuel  conftantly  poured  down 
by  the  tube  behind.  If  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftimulus 
is  not  applied,  or  air  not  blown  in,  the  excitability  in 
the  man,  and  the  fuel  in  the  fire,  will  accumulate,  pro¬ 
ducing  direfl:  debility;  for  the  man  w'ill  become  w’eak, 
and  the  fire  low.  Carried  to  a  certain  degree,  they  will 
occafion  death  to  the  firft,  and  extinction  to  the  laft. 
If,  again,  an  over  proportion  of  ftimulus  be  applied,  or 
too  much  air  blown  in,  the  excitability’ will  foon  be 
wafted,  and  the  matter  of  fuel  almoft  fpent.  Hence 
will  arlfe  IndireCt  <lebility,  producing  the  fame  weak- 
nefs  In  the  man,  and  lownefs  in  the  fire,  as  before,  and 
equally  terminating,  when  carried  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  death  and  extinction,. 

‘  As  all  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  according  to  Dr 
Brown,  are  occafioned  by  direCt  or  indireCt  debility, 
in  confequence  of  too  much  or  too  little  ftimuli,  fo  all  the 
defects  of  the  fire  mult  arife  from  direCt  or  indireCt  low¬ 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  too  much  or  too  little  air  blow'n 
into  it.  As  Brown  taught  that  one  debility  was  never 
to  be  cured  by  another,  but  both  by  the  more  judicious 
application  of  ftimuli,  fo  will  be  found  the  cafe  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  defects  of  the  fire.  If  the  fire  has  become  low, 
or  the  man  weak,  by  the  w'ant  of  the  needful  quantity 
pf  ftimulus,  more  mult  be  applied,  but  very  gently  at 
firft,  and  increafed  by  degrees,  left  a  ftrong  ftimulus  ap- 
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plied  to  the  accumulated  excitability  Ihould  produce 
death  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  limb  benumbed  with  cold 
(that  is,  weakened  by  the  accumulation  of  its  excitabi¬ 
lity  In  confequence  of  the  abftraCtion  of  the  ufual  fti¬ 
mulus  of  heat),  and  fuddenly  held  to  the  fire,  which 
we  know  from  experience  is  in  danger  of  mortification ; 
or  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fire  becoming  very  low  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  matter  of  fuel,  when  the  feeble 
flame,  aflailed  by  a  hidden  and  ftrong  blaft  of  air,  would 
be  overpow'ered  and  put  out,  inftead  of  being  nouriftied 
and  Increafed.  Again,  if  the  man  or  the  fire  have  been 
rendered  indire£lly  weak,  by  the  application  of  too 
much  ftimulus,  we  are  not  fuddenly  to  withdraw  the 
whole,  or  even  a  great  quantity  of  the  exciting  powers 
or  air,  for  then  the  weakened  life  and  diminifhed  flame 
might  fink  entirely ;  but  we  are  by  little  and  little  to 
diminifti  the  overplus  of  ftimulus,  fo  as  to  enable  the 
excitability,  or  matter  of  fuel,  gradually  to  recover  its 
proper  proportion.  Thus  a  man  who  has  injured  his 
conftitutlon  by  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  is  not 
fuddenly  to  be  reduced  to  water  alone,  as  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fome  phyficians,  but  he  is  to  be  treated  as  the 
judicious  Dr  Pitcairn  of  Edinburgh  Is  faid  to  have 
treated  a  Highland  chieftain,  who  applied  to  him  for 
advice  in  this  fituatlon.  The  doctor  gave  him  no  me¬ 
dicines,  and  only  exafted  a  promife  of  him,  that  he 
would  every  day  put  as  much  wax  into  the  wooden 
queich,  out  of  which  he  drank  his  whifley,  as  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreffion  of  his  arms.  The  wax  thus  gra¬ 
dually  accumulating,  diminifhed  daily  the  quantity  of 
the  whifky,  till  the  whole  queich  was  filled  with  wax  ; 
and  the  chieftain  was  thus  gradually,  and  without  in¬ 
jury  to  his  conftitutlon,  cured  of  the  habit  of  drinking 
fpirits. 

‘  Thefe  analogies  might  be  purfued  farther;  but  my 
obje£l  Is  folely  to  furnifh  fome  general  ideas,  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  entering  more  eafily  Into  the  Brunonlan 
theory,  which  I  think  he  will  be  enabled  to  do  after 
perufing  what  I  have  faid.  The  great  excellence  of  that 
theory,  as  applied,  not  only  to  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
but  to  the  general  conduft  of  the  health,  is,  that  it  im- 
preffes  on  the  mind  a  fenfc  of  the  impropriety  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  going  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  hu¬ 
man  frame  is  capable  of  enduring  great  varieties,  if 
time  be  given  it  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  different  ftates. 
All  the  mifehief  is  done  in  the  tranfition  from  one  ftate 
to  another.  In  a  ftate  of  low  excitement  we  are  not 
rafhly  to  induce  a  ftate  of  high  excitement,  nor  when 
elevated  to  the  latter,  are  we  fuddenly  to  defeend  to 
the  former,  but  ftep  by  ftep,  and  as  one  who  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower  defeends  to  the  ground.  From  hafty 
and  violent  changes,  the  human  frame  always  fuffers  ; 
its  particles  are  torn  afunder,  its  organs  Injured,  the  vi¬ 
tal  principle  impaired,  and  difeafe,  often  death,  is  the 
inevitable  confequence. 

‘  I  have  only  to  add,  that  though  In,  this  illuftratlon 
of  the  Brunonlan  fyftem  (written  feveral  years  ago),  I 
have  fpoken  of  a  tube  conftantly  pouring  In  frefh  fuel, 
becaufe  I  could  not  otherwife  convey  to  the  reader  a 
familiar  idea  of  the  power  poffeffed  by  all  living  fyftems, 
to  renew  their  excitability  when  exhaufted ;  yet  It  may 
be  proper  to  inform  the  ftudent,  that  Dr  Brown  fup- 
pofed  every  living  fyftem  to  have  received  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  its  determinate  portion  of  excitability;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  although  he  fpoke  of  the  exhauftion,  augmenta- 
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tion,  8nd  even  renewal  of  excitability,  I  do  not  think 
it  was  his  intention  to  induce  his  pupils  to  think  of  it 
as  a  kind  of  fluid  fubflance  exiflliig  in  the  animal,  and 
fubjefl  to  the  law  by  which  fuch  fubllances  are  govern¬ 
ed.  According  to  him,  excitability  was  an  unknown 
fomewhat^  fubjedl  to  peculiar  laws  of  its  own,  and  whofe 
different  Hates  we  were  obliged  to  deferibe  (though 
inaccurately)  by  terms  borrowed  from  the  qualities  of 
material  fubllances.’ 

“  The  Brunonian  fyllem  has  frequently  been  char¬ 
ged  with  promoting  intemperance.  The  obje61ion  is 
ferious  5  but  the  view  already  given  of  its  principles 
fliews  it  to  be  groundlefs.  No  writer  had  infilled  fo 
much  upon  the  dependence  of  life  on  external  caufes, 
or  fo  ftrongly  Hated  the  inevitable  confequences  of  ex- 
cefs.  And  there  are  no  means  of  promoting  morality 
upon  which  we  can  rely,  except  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  relations  between  man  and  other  beings  or  bodies. 
Bor  by  this  knowledge  we  are  dire(511y  led  to  fiiun  what 
is  huitful,  and  purfue  what  is  falutary  :  and  In  what 
elfe  does  moral  condu61,  as  far  it  regards  the  Indivi¬ 
dual,  confilt?  It  may  be  faid  that  the  author’s  life  dif- 
proves  the  jullnefs  of  this  reprefentation :  his  life,  how¬ 
ever,  only  Ihews  the  fuperior  power  of  other  caufes, 
and  of  bad  habits  in  particular  j  and  I  am  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  little  efficacy  of  inflruftion  when  bad 
habits  are  formed.  Its  great  ufe  confifts  in  preventing 
their  formation  j  for  which  reafon  popular  Inllrudion 
in  medicine  would  contribute  more  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  human  fpecles,  than  the  complete  knowledge 
of  every  thiag  which  Is  attempted  to  be  taught  in 
education,  as  it  is  condu61ed  at  prefent.  But  though 
the  principles  of  the  fyllem  in  queftion  did  not  cor- 
re61  the  propenfities  of  its  Inventor,  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  they  tend  to  produce  the  fame  propenfities  in 
others.” 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c,  a  dulky  colour 
inclining  towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are 
various  (hades  or  degrees,  diffinguilhed  by  different 
appellations  j  for  inftance,  Spaniffi-brown,  a  fad-browm, 
a  tawney-brown,  the  London  brown,  a  clove-brown, 
&c. 

Spanilh-brown  Is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe-fleffi 
colour.  It  is  an  earth  j  and  is  of  great  ufe  among 
painters,  being  generally  ufed  as  the  firll  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber-work  In 
houfe-painting.  That  which  Is  of  the  dcepefl  colour, 
and  freell  from  Hones,  is  the  beff.  Though  this  is  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  Is  much  ufud,  not  to  co¬ 
lour  any  garment,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man’s  gown  5 
but  to  lhadow  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark 
ground  behind  a  piflure,  or  to  ftiadow  yellow  berries 
in  the  darkell  places,  when  you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is 
beH  and  brighteH;  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red- 
hot  y  although.  If  you  would  colour  any  hare,  horfc, 
dog,  or  the  like,  it  fliould  not  be  burnt  :  but,  for  o- 
ther  ufes.  It  is  beH  wLen  it  is  burnt  j  as  for  colouring 
w’ood,  poHs,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  w^ood, 
or  any  dark  ground  of  a  piflure. 

BROWNIA.  See  Botany  Index* 

BROWNISTS,  a  religious  fed,  which  fprung  out 
of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  wrote  divers  books 
in  their  behalf,  w^as  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome 
learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutland- 
VoL.  IV.  Part  11. 
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Hlire,  and  related  to  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh.  He  Bfovniifls* 

had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  j  but  firft  publilhed - 

his  notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  agaiuH  the 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwicli, 
in  the  year  1580  j  from  which  time  he  underwent  di¬ 
vers  profecutions  from  the  bilhops  ;  infomuch  that  he 
boaHed  he  had  been  committed  to  no  lefs  than  32  pri- 
fons.  In  fome  of  which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at 
noon-day.  At  length,  with  his  congregation,  he  left 
the  kingdom,  and  fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand  j 
where  they  obtained  leave  of  the  Hates  to  worffiip 
God  in  their  own  way,  and  form  a  church  according 
to  their  own  model  j  which  they  had  not  long  done, 
before  this  handful  of  men,  juH  delivered  from  the  fe- 
veiities  of  the  bifliops,  began  to  differ  among  thein- 
felves,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  that  Biowii 
their  paHor  grew  weary  of  his  office  j  and,  returning 
to  -England  in  15^9?  renounced  his  principles  of  fepa- 
ration,  and  was  preferred  to  the  redory  of  a  church 
in  Northamptonffiire,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very 
idle  and  diffolute  life,  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diffo- 
lutlon  of  the  church  at  Middleburgh  j  but  the  feeds 
of  Brownifm,  which  he  had  fown  in  England,  w^ere 
fo  far  from  being  deHroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  2o,oco 
followers  of  it.  '1  he  occafion  of  their  feparation  was 
not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
the  difcipline  and  form  of  government  ot  the  other 
churches  in  England.  They  equally  charged  corrup¬ 
tion  on  the  Epifcopal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  Prelby- 
terians,  by  confiHories,  claffes,  and  fynods  :  nor  would 
they  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufe 
they  were  not  affured  of  the  fanflity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  compofed  it  y  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  finners,  with  whom  they  maintained  it 
an  Impiety  to  communicate.  They  condemned  the 
folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church  \  main¬ 
taining,  .  that  matrimony  being  a  political  contrail, 
the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the  civil 
magIHrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  thofe  bap¬ 
tized  before.  They  reje61ed  all  forms  of  prayer  5  and 
held  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  recited  as  a 
prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  The  form  of  church- 
government  which  they  ellablilhed  was  democratical. 

When  a  church  w^as  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as  defired  to 
be  members  of  it  made  a  confeffion  of  it,  and  figned 
a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk 
together  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  de- 
cifion  of  all  controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brother¬ 
hood.  1  he  church-officers  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by 
faffing,  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of 
the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  prieflhood 
to  be  any  diffindl  order,  or  to  give  any  Indelible  cha- 
rafler.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
a  miniffer,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word 
and  admlniffer  the  facraments  among  them,  fo  the 
fame  powder  could  difeharge  him  from  his  office,  and 
reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  .again.  And  as  they 
5  B  maintained 
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Brownifts,  maintained  the  bounds  of  a  churcli  to  be  no  greater 
Brown rigg.  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place  and  join 

in  one  communion,  fo  the  power  of  thefe  officers  was 
prefcribed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  miniiler  or 
pallor  of  one  church  could  not  adminiller  the  Lord’s 
fupper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but 
thofe  of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brother  was  allow¬ 
ed  the  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome 
of  them,  after  fermon,  to  alk  quellions,  and  reafon 
upon  the  do(5lrlnes  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
word,  every  church  on  the  Brownills  model  is  a  body 
corporate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which 
the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  without  being  ac¬ 
countable  to  any  claffis,  fynod,  convocation,  or  other 
juiifdi^lion  whatever.  Moll  of  their  difcipline  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards 
arofe  from  among  the  Brownills.  The  laws  were  exe¬ 
cuted  wnth  great  fcverity  on  the  Browmills;  their  books 
w^ere  prohibited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons 
impri Toned,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged.  The 
ecclefiaflical  commiffion  and  the  liar-chamber,  in  fine, 
diflreffied  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  refolved  to 
quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many  families  re¬ 
tired  and  fettled  at  Amllerdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  chofe  Mr  Johnfon  their  pallor  ;  and  after 
him  Mr  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  chuch  llourilbed  near  loo 
years.  See  Independents. 

BROWNRIGG,  William,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  was  a 
natir^e  of  Cumberland,  and  born  about  the  year  iyi2. 
Of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  philofopher  w^e 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  information. 
Being  dellined  for  the  medical  profellion,  after  the 
previous  lludies  in  his  owm  country,  he  repaired  to 
Leyden  to  finiffi  his  education.  This  univerlity  was 
then  in  its  highefl  fplendour  ^  Albinus  in  anatomy, 
Euler  in  mathematics,  and  the  chair  of  medicine  and 
chemillry  was  occupied  by  the  all-accomplilhed  Bocr- 
haave.  Having  made  at  Leyden  a  long  and  happy  re- 
lidence,  and  taken  his  degree,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and,  in  Whitehaven,  married  a  lady  of  fingu- 
lar  good  fenfe,  and  polieffing  an  addrefs  fo  verfatile 
and  fuperior  as  never  failed  to  charm  in  whatever  circle 
it  was  exerted.  He  was  author  of  an  inaugural  dif- 
fertation  De  Praxi  medica  ineunda^  410,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1737*,  ^  treatife  “  On  the  Art  of  making  Com¬ 

mon  Salt,”  printed  at  London,  in  1748,  in  8vo ;  wffiich 
procured  for  him  the  addition  of  F.  R.  S. a  book  now 
long  out  of  print,  but  not  out  of  recolleftion.  He  al- 
fo  publiffied  “  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  mineral 
claflic  Spirit  contained  in  the  water  of  Spa  in  Germany  ; 
and,  lallly,  a  treatife,  publiffied  in  1771,  “  On  the 
Pvleans  of  preventing  the  Communication  of  Pellilential 
Contagion.”  A  trip  to  the  Spas  of  Germany  fuggef- 
ted  to  him  the  idea  of  analyzing  the  properties  of  the 
Pyrmont  fprings,  and  of  fome  others,  and  adually  led 
him  to  that  train  of  difquilition,  which  terminated  in 
the  de-elementizing  one  of  our  elements,  and  fixing  its 
invifible  fluid  form  in  a  palpable  and  vifiblc  fubllance. 
That  Dr  Brownrigg  was  the  legitimate  father  of  thefe 
difcoveries  w’as  not  only  knowm  at  the  time  to  his  in¬ 
timate  and  domeftic  circle,  but  alfo  to  the  then  preli- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  John  Pringle  \  who, 
tvhen  called  upon  to  bellow  upon  Dr  Prieflley  the  gold 


medal  for  his  paper  of  “  Difcoveries  of  the  Nature  andf  rcwnrig^. 
Properties  of  Air,”  thus  obferved  ;  “  And  it  is  no  dif-  ^row-ny.  ^ 
paragement  to  the  learned  Dr  Priellley,  that  the  vein  ^  * 

of  thefe  difcoveries  was  hit  upon,  and  its  courfe  fuccefs- 
fully  followed  up,  fome  years  ago,  by  my  very  learned, 
very  penetrating,  very  induftrious,  but  modefi,  friend. 

Dr  Brownrigg.”  To  habits  of  too  much  diffidence, 
and  to  his  fcrupulofity  of  tafte,  the  world  has  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  fewnefs  of  his  publications,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  always  impeded  his  road  to  the  prefs.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  grounds  for  faying,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  hillory  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  was  one  of 
the  doftor’s  literary  piojedls,  and  that  he  had  made  fe- 
veral  arrangements  fubfervient  to  fuch  an  undertaking, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  natural  hiftory. 

As  a  medical  pra^litioner,  his  works  w^ere  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and,  if  not  equally  celebrated,  they  were  of  a 
chara6ler  more  endearing  within  the  fphere  of  their 
utility.  His  fyflem  of  treating  difeafe  formed  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  medical  prafiice.  The  poor  and  the 
rich  had  everywhere  fomewhat  for  wffiich  they  thank¬ 
ed  him  y  and  health  feemed  only  one  of  the  bleffings 
which  he  had  to  difpenfe.  By  thefe  means  the  do6lor 
pafled  into  the  fummit  of  profeffional  honour  without 
rival  or  competitor,  without  controverfy  or  detradion, 
but  not  without  applications  and  requefts  from  fellow 
ftudents  and  followers  from  diltant  parts,  from  acade¬ 
mies,  focieties,  and  univerfitics,  foreign  and  domeftic, 
entreating  .permiflion  to  enrol  his  name  among  their 
refpe6live  communities.  In  his  younger  days,  though 
the  daffies  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain,  were  prefent 
to  his  fancy  and  enlivened  and  enriched  his  converfa- 
tion,  yet  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  the  topics  of  his 
delight,  and  the  objeds  of  his  veneration  ;  and  as  his 
quotations  of  Virgil  and  Milton  bore  teftimony  to  the 
elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  the  fervour  of  his  genius  j  fo, 
wffien  Job  and  Ifaiah  were  brought  forward,  he  ftiewed 
what  his  imagination  would  afpire  at,  in  the  ranges  of 
fublimity.  In  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  good  things, 
he  never  failed  to  give  God  the  praife  j  and  in  the 
more  folemn  difpenfations,  he  clofed  his  obfervations  or 
reprefled  his  feelings,  by  a  purpofe  of  refignation  to 
God’s  will.  To  his  feat  at  Ormetbwaite,  near  Kef- 
wick,  he  bad  retired  about  20  years  before  his  death, 
withdrawing  himfelf  as  much  from  the  practice -of  phyfic 
as  his  numerous  connexions,  his  high  character,  and  his 
friendly  difpofition  would  permit  j  and  purpofing  to  di¬ 
vide  his  time  and  his  tafte  between  the  romantic  fccnery 
of  this  delicious  fpot,  and  his  refearches  in  natural  philo- 
fophy.  In  this  retirement  he  died  at  the  venerable  age 
of  88,  lamented  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  always  a 
beneficent  friend,  and  regretted  by  all.  Month,  Mag,) 
BRQWNY,  the  name  of  a  ferviceable  kind  of  Iprite^ 
wffio,  according  to  a  fuperftitious  notion  formerly  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  (as 
wxll  as  among  the  country  people  in  England,  where 
he  had  the  name  of  Robin  Goodfellow)^  was  wont  to 
clean  the  houfes,  helped  to  churn,  thraffied  the  corn, 
and  would  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make  a  jeft 
of  him.  He  was  reprefented  as  ftout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a 
xvand  in  his  hand.  He  w'as  the  very  counterpart  of 
Milton’s  Lubber  Fiend ^  who 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fwet, 

To  earn  bis  cream-bowl  duly  fet, 
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JBfowfc,  When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn, 

Bruce.  His  fhadowy  flail  hath  threafh’d  the  corn 

’“****^  That  ten  day-lab’rers  could  not  end  •, 

Then  lies  him  down  the  Lubber  Fiend, 

And  flretchM  along  the  chimney’s  length, 

Bafks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees,  where¬ 
on  beafls  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  brouce 
and  hruttle  ;  probably  from  the  French  brout^  which 
fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer 
find  in  young  copfes,  continually  fprouting  anew. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  Ton  of  the  earl  of  Garrick,  be¬ 
ing  competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
loft  it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
for  generoufly  refufing  to  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  depending  on  him,  which  his  anccflors  had  left  him 
independent.  But  Baliol  having  afterward  broke  his 
agreement  with  Edward,  Bruce  was  eafily  perfuaded 
by  that  king  to  fide  with  him  againfl  Baliol,  upon 
promlfe  that  he  would  fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Ha¬ 
ving  contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  Baliol’s 
party,  he  demanded  the  accomplilhment  of  King  Ed- 
W’ard’s  promife,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  him  this  an- 
fwer  :  “  What  !  have  I  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  con¬ 
quer  kingdoms  for  you  ?”  However,  he  recovered  his 
crown,  defeated  the  Englifh  in  feveral  battles,  raifed 
the  glory  of  the  Scots,  and  extended  their  dominions. 
See  Hijlory  of  Scotland* 

BRUCE,  James,  F.  R.  S.  the  celebrated  traveller, 
was  born  at  Kinnaird-houfe  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1729.  The  Bruces  of  Kinnaird 
are  a  very  ancient  family.  They  were  defcended 
from  a  younger  fon  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  and  have 
been  in  poffefiion  of  that  eftate  for  three  centuries,  con¬ 
nected  during  this  period  wuth  fome  of  the  moft  diftin- 
gtiifhed  houfes  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr  Bruce  was  inflrinfted  in  grammatical  learning 
at  the  fchool  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill  in  Middlefex, 
where  he  acquired  a  confiderable  fhare  of  claflical 
knowledge.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  but  foon  contracting 
a  dlflike  to  his  fituation,  he  determined  to  pufh  his 
fortune  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  for  that  purpofe  went 
to  London.  Being  difappointed  in  his  views  of  pro¬ 
curing  an  appointment  in  the  company’s  fervice,  he 
engaged  in  trade,  and  entered  into  partnerfliip  with  a 
wine  merchant  in  London  of  the  name  of  Allen,  whofe 
daughter  he  married.  That  lady  , falling  into  a  bad 
itate  of  health,  Mr  Bruce  took  her  abroad,  in  hopes 
that  travelling  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
efreCls,  but  in  thefe  he  was  difappointed,  as  Ihe  died 
within  a  year  after  her  marriage.  He  was  induced,  in 
order  to  difpel  his  grief,  to  continue  his  travels,  during 
which  his  father  dying  (at  Edinburgh  4th  May  1758) 
the  inheritance  of  his  anceflors  devolved  upon  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Britain.  Some  of  his  fubfequent 
tranfaCllons  fhall  now  be  related  in  his  own  words  : 

Every  one  will  remember  that  period,  fo  glorious 
to  Britain,  the  latter  end  of  the  minlftry  of  the  late 
earl  of  Chatham.  I  was  then  returned  from  a  tour 
through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  particularly 
through  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  betw'een  whom 
there  was  then  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  war. 

“  I  was  about  to  retire  to  a  fmall  patrimony  I  had 
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received  from  my  anceflors,  in  order  to  embrace  a  life  Brnce. 
of  lludy  and  refieClIon,  nothing  more  aClive  appearing 
within  my  power,  when  chance  threw  me  unexpected¬ 
ly  into  a  very  (hort  and  very  defultory  converfation 
wuth  Lord  Chatham. 

“  It  was  a  few  days  after  this,  that  Mr  Wood,  then 
under  fecretary  of  flate,  my  zealous  and  fincere  friend, 
informed  me  that  Lord  Chatham  intended  to  employ  me 
upon  a  particular  fervice  5  that,  however,  I  might  go 
down  for  a  few  weeks  to  my  own  country  to  fettle  my 
affairs,  but,  by  all  means,  to  be  ready  upon  a  call.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  flattering  to  me  than  fuch  an  ofFer^ 
when  fo  young  j  to  be  thought  worthy  by  Lord  Cha¬ 
tham  of  any  employment,  was  doubly  a  preference* 

No  time  was  loll  on  my  fide  5  but  jufl  after  receiving 
orders  to  return  to  London,  his  lordfliip  had  gone  to 
Bath,  and  refigned  his  office. 

“  This  difappointment,  which  was  the  more  fenfible 
to  me  that  it  was  the  firfl:  I  had  met  with  in  public 
life,  was  promifed  to  be  made  up  to  me  by  Lord  Egre- 
mont  and  Mr  George  Grenville.  The  former  had  been 
long  my  friend  ;  but  unhappily  he  was  then  far  gone 
in  a  lethargic  indifpofition,  which  threatened,  and  did 
very  foon  put  a  period  to  his  exlflence.  With  Lord 
Egremont’s  death  my  expeflations  vanlflied.  Further 
particulars  are  unneceflary ;  but  I  hope  that,  at  leafl  in 
part,  they  remain  in  that  breafl  where  they  naturally 
ought  to  be,  and  where  I  fhall  ever  think,  not  to  be 
long  forgotten  is  to  be  rewarded, 

“  Seven  or  eight  months  were  pafTed  in  an  expenfive 
and  fruitlefs  attendance  in  London,  when  Lord  Halifax 
was  pleafed,  not  only  to  propofe,  but  to  plan  for  me, 
a  journey  of  confiderable  Importance,  and  which  was  to 
take  up  feveral  years.  His  lordfliip  faid,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ignoble  than,  at  fuch  a  time  of  life,  at 
the  height  of  my  reading,  health,  and  activity,  I  fhould, 
as  it  were,  turn  peafant,  and  voluntarily  bury  myfelf  in 
obfeurity  and  idlenefs  j  that  though  war  was  now  drawl¬ 
ing  fafl;  to  an  end,  full  as  honourable  a  competition  re-»- 
mained  among  men  of  fpirit,  which  fliould  acquit  them- 
felves  beft  in  the  dangerous  line  of  ufeful  adventure  and 
difeovery. 

“  He  obferved,  that  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  which 
might  be  faid  to  be  jufl  at  our  door,  was  yet  but  par¬ 
tially  explored  by  Dr  Shaw,  who  had  only  illuflratcd 
(very  judicioufly  indeed)  the  geographical  labours  of 
Sanfon  ;  that  neither  Dr  Shaw  nor  Sanfon  had  been, 
or  pretended  to  be,  capable  of  giving  the  public  any 
detail  of  the  large  and  magnificent  remains  of  ruined 
«afchlte6lure,  which  they  both  vouch  to  have  feen  in 
great  quantities,  and  of  exquifite  elegance  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  all  over  the  country.  Such  had  not  been  their 
fludy,  yet  fuch  was  really  the  tafle  that  was  required 
in  the  prefent  times.  He  wiflied,  therefore,  that  I 
ihould  be  the  firfl,  in  the  reign  jufl  now  beginning,  to 
fet  an  example  of  making  large  additions  to  the  royal 
colledion  ;  and  he  pledged  himfelf  to  be  my  fupport 
and  patron,  and  to  make  good  to  me,  upon  this  addi¬ 
tional  merit,  the  promifes  which  had  been  held  forth  to 
me  by  former  minifters  for  other  fervices. 

“  The  difeovery  of  the  fource  of  the  Nile  was  alfo  a 
fubje^l  of  thefe  coriverfations,  but  it  was  always  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  wfith  a  kind  of  diffidence,  as  if  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  a  more  experienced  traveller.  Whether 
this  was  but  another  way  of  exciting  me  to  the  at-* 

5  B  2  tempt 
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Bruce. 


^  tempt  I  fliall  not  fay  j  but  my  heart,  in  that  inftant, 
did  me  jullice  to  fuggefl,  that  this  too  was  either  to 
be  achieved  by  me,  or  to  remain  as  it  had  done  for 
thefe  lail  20co  years,  a  defiance  to  all  travellers,  and 
an  opprobrium  to  geography. 

“  Fortune  feemed  to  enter  into  this  fcheme.  At 
the  very  inftant,  Mr  Afpinwall,  very  cruelly  and  Igno- 
ininloufiy  treated  by  the  dey  of  Algiers,  had  refigned 
his  confulfiiip,  and  Mr  Ford,  a  merchant,  formerly  the 
dey’s  acquaintance,  w’as  named  in  his  place.  Mr  Ford 
was  appointed,  and,  dying  a  few  days  after,  the  conful- 
fhip  became  vacant.  Lor-d  Flalifax  prefled  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  this,  as  containing  all  forts  of  conveniences  for 
making  the  propofed  expedition. 

“  This  favourable  event  finally  determined  me.  I 
had  all  ray  life  applied  unweariedly,  perhaps  with  more 
love  than  talent,  to  drawing,  the  pradice  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  efpecially  that  part  neceflary  to  aftronomy. 
The  tranfit  of  Venus  was  at  hand.  It  was  certainly 
known  that  it  would  be  vifible  once  at  Algiers,  and 
there  w^as  great  reafon  to  exped  it  might  be  twice.  I 
had  furnilhed  myfelf  with  a  large  apparatus  of  inflru- 
ments,  the  completefl  of  their  kind,  for  the  obfervation. 
In  the  choice  of  thefe,  I  had  been  aififted  by  my  friend 
Admiral  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ruflel,  fecretary  to  the 
Turkey  company  :  every  other  neceflary  had  been 
provided  in  proportion.  It  w^as  a  pleafure  now  to 
know  that  it  was  not  from  a  rock  or  a  wood,  but  from 
my  ow’n  houfe  at  Algiers,  I  could  deliberately  take 
meafures  to  place  myfelf  in  the  lift  of  men  ot  Icience 
of  all  nations,  who  were  then  preparing  for  the  fame 
fcientific  purpofe. 

“  Thus  prepared,  I  fet  out  for  Italy,  through  France  5 
and  though  it  w^as  in  time  of  war,  and  fome  ftrong  ob- 
jedionsliad  been  made  to  particular  paflTports,  folicited 
by  our  government  from  the  French  fecretary  of  ftate, 
Alonfieur  de  Choifeul  moft  obligingly  waved  all  fuch 
exceptions  with  regard  to  me,  and  moft  politely  alTii- 
red  me,  in  a  letter  accompanying  my  paflTport,  that 
thofe  difficulties  did  not  in  any  fhape  regard  me,  but 
that  I  w^as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  pafs  through  or  re¬ 
main  in  France,  with  thofe  that  accompanied  me,  with¬ 
out  limiting  their  number,  as  ftiort  or  as  long  a  time  as 
fliould  be  agreeable  to  me. 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Naples,  there  to  await  his  majefty’s  further 
commands.  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  then  with  a  fleet 
before  Cadiz,  had  orders  to  vifit  Malta  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  It  w^as  faid  that  the  grand  mafter 
of  that  order  had  behaved  fo  improperly  to  Mr  Fler- 
vey  (afterwards  Lord  Briftol)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  fo  partially  and  unjuftly  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  in  the  courfe  of  it,  than  an  explanation  on  our 
part  was  become  neceflary;  The  grand  mafter  no  foon- 
er  heard  of  my  arrival  at  Naples,  than  guefling  the 
errand,  he  fent  oflf  Chevalier  Mazzini  to  London,  w  here 
he  at  once  made  his  peace  and  his  compliments  to  his 
majefty  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

“  Nothing  remained  now  but  to  take  polTeffion  of 
ray  confullhip.  I  returned,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Leghorn,  where  having  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Montreal  man  of  war,  I  proceeded 
to  Algiers. 

“  After  a  year  fpent  at  Algiers,  conftant  converfa- 
tion  with  the  natives  while  abroad,  and  with  my  manu- 
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feripts  within  doors,  had  qualified  me  to  appear  in  any 
part  of  the  continent  without  the  help  of  an  iiiterpreter.  ^ 
Ludolf  had  aflured  his  readers,  that  the  knowledge  of 
any  oriental  language  would  foon  enable  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Ethlopic  j  and  I  needed  only  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  books  to  have  made  my  knowledge  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  go  hand  in  hand  with  my  attainments  in  the  A- 
rabic.  My  immediate  projed  of  fetting  out  on  my 
journey  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  had  made  me 
double  my  diligence  ;  night  and  day  there  was  no  re¬ 
laxation  from  thefe  ftudies,  although  the  acquiring  any 
Angle  language  had  never  been  with  me  either  an  ob- 
jedl  of  time  or  difficulty.” 

At  Algiers  Mr  Bruce  was  detained  longer  than  he 
expeded,  in  confequence  of  a  difpute  with  the  dey 
concerning  Mediterranean  paffes.  This  being  adjuft- 
ed,  he  proceeded  to  Mahon,  and  from  Mahon  to  Car¬ 
thage.  He  next  vifited  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  tra- 
veiled  over  the  interior  parts  of  thefe  Hates.  At  Ben- 
gazi,  a  fmall  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  fuffered 
ftiipwreck,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  laved  his  life 
though  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  baggage.  He  after¬ 
wards  failed  to  the  ifles  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and 
proceeding  to  Afia  Minor,  travelled  through  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Syria  and  Pakftine,  vifiting  Haflia, 
Latikea,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli,  near  which  laft  city  he 
was  again  in  imminent  danger  of  perifliing  in  a  river. 
The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  were  next  carefully 
fui  veyed  and  flcetched  by  him  ;  and  his  drawings  of 
thefe  places  are  depofited  in  the  king’s  library  at  Kewy 
“  the  moft  magnificent  prefent,  in  that  line,”  to  ufe 
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his  own  words,  “  ever  made  by  a  fubjeft  to  his  fo- 
verelgn.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr  Bruce  publillied 
no  particular  account  of  thefe  various  journeys  5  froin 
the  nature  of  the  places  vifited,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  much  curious  and  ufeful  information  might  have 
been  expeded.  Some  manufeript  accounts  of  difler- 
ent  parts  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  left  by  him, 
but  wFether  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be  fit  for  publication 
is  very  uncertain. 

In  thefe  various  travels  fome  years  were  pafled  j 
and  Mr  Bruce  now^  prepared  for  the  grand  expedition, 
the  accomplifliment  of  which  had  ever  been  neareft 
his  heart,  the  difeovery  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  profecution  of  that  dangerous  objecfl,  he  left  Sldon 
on  the  15th  of  June  1768,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  20th  of  that  month.  He  proceeded  from  thence 
to  Cairo,  where  he  continued  to  the  12th  of  Decern^ 
ber  following,  wFen  he  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and 
failed  up  that  river  as  far  as  Syene,  vifiting  in  the 
courfe  of  his  voyage  the  ruins  of  7'hebes.  Leaving 
Kenne  on  the  Nile,  1 6th  February  1769,  he  croffed 
the  defert  of  the  Thebaid  to  CoiTeir  on  the  Red  fea, 
and  arrived  at  Jidda  on  the  3d  of  May.  In  Arabia  Fe¬ 
lix  he  remained,  not  without  making  feveral  excurfions, 
till  the  3d  of  September,  w'hen  he  failed  from  Loheia, 
and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Mafuah,  where  he  was  dcr 
tained  near  tw'o  months  by  the  treachery  and  avarice 
of  the  naybe  of  that  place.  It  was  not  till  the  15th 
of  November  that  he  w  as  allow^ed  to  quit  Arkeeko, 
near  Mafuah  ;  and  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  February 
1770  at  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyffimia,  where  he 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  moft  confiderable  perlbns 
of  both  fexes  belonging  to  the  court.  Several  months 
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were  employed  in  attendance  on  the  king;  and  in  an  from  man  or  beafr 


'  unfuccefsful  expedition  round  the  lake  of  Dambea. 
Towards  the  end  of  0£lober,  Mr  Bruce  fet  out  for  the 
fources  of  the  Nile,  at  which  long  defired  fpot  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  his  feelings  on 
the  accomplifliment  of  his  wilhes  cannot  better  be  ex- 
prelTed  than  in  his  own  words: 

“  It  is  ealier  to  guefs  than  to  defcribe  the  fituation 
of  my  mind  at  that  moment  ;  (landing  in  that  fpot 
which  had  baffled  the  genius,  indulfry,  and  inquiry,  of 
ancients  and  moderns  for  the  courfe  of  near  3000  years. 
Kings  had  attempted  this  difcovery  at  the  head  of  ar¬ 
mies  ;  and  each  expedition  ^vas  diltinguifhed  from  the 
laft  only  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers  which  had 
perifhed,  and  agreed  alone  in  the  difappointment  which 
had  uniformly,  and  without  exception,  followed  them 
all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held  out  for 
a  feries  of  ages  to  every  individual  of  thofe  myriads 
thofe  princes  commanded,  without  having  produced  one 
man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  his  fovereign, 
or  wiping  off  this  flain  upon  the  enterprife  and  abilities 
of  mankind,  or  adding  this  deflderatum  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere  private  Bri¬ 
ton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over  kings  and 
their  armies  ;  and  every  comparifon  w’as  leading  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  prefumptlon,  when  the  place  Itfelf 
where  I  flood,  the  objedl  of  my  vain  glory,  fuggefled 
w’hat  depreffed  my  fliort-livcd  triumphs.  1  was  but  a 
few  minutes  arrived  at  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  through 
numberlefs  dangers  and  fufferings,  the  lead  of  w^hich 
wmuld  have  overwdielmed  me,  but  for  the  continual 
goodnefs  and  prote^dion  of  providence ;  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  but  then  half  through  my  journey,  and  all  thofe 
dangers  which  I  had  already  palfed  awaited  me  again 
on  my  return.  I  found  a  defpondency  gaining  ground 
fail  upon  me,  and  blading  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had 
too  rafhly  wmven  for  myfelf.” 

W  hen  he  returned  to  red  the  night  of  that  difcovery, 
repofe  was  fought  for  in  vain.  “  Melancholy  retledlions 
upon  my  prefent  date,  the  doubtfulnefs  of  my  return  in 
fafety,  w^ere  I  permitted  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the 
fears  that  even  this  would  be  refufed,  according  to  the 
rule  obfcrved  in  Abyflinia  with  all  travellers  who  have 
once  entered  the  kingdom  ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  the 
pain  that  I  was  then  occafioning  to  many  w’orthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  expedling  daily  that  information  concerning 
my  fituation  w*hich  it  v/as  not  in  my  powder  to  give 
them  ;  fome  other  thoughts  perhaps,  dill  nearer  the 
heart  than  thofe,  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  forbade 
nil  approach  of  deep. 

‘‘  I  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  podedion  of  what 
had  for  many  years  been  the  principal  obje(fl  of  my 
ambition  and  wiflies ;  indifference,  which,  from  the 
ufiial  infirmity  of  human  nature,  follows,  at  lead  for  a 
time,  complete  enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  It.  The 
mardi,  and  the  fountains,  upon  comparifon  with  the  rife 
of  many  of  our  riveis,  became  now  a  trifling  obje6l  in 
my  fight.  I  remembered  that  magnificent  feene  In  my 
own  native  country,  where  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  An¬ 
nan,  rife  in  one  hill;  three  rivers  I  now’  thought  not 
inferior  to  the  Nile  in  beauty,  preferable  to  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  countries  through  which  they  flow; 
fuperior,  vadly  fuperior  to  it  in  the  virtues  and  qualities 
of  the^  inhabitants,  and  in  the  beauty  of  Its  flocks, 
crowding  its  padures  in  peace,  without  fear  of  violence 
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I  had  feen  the  rife  of  the  Khine 
and  Rhone,  and  the  more  magnificent  fources  of  the  ^ 
Saone ;  I  began,  in  my  forrow,  to  treat  the  inquiry 
about  the  fource  of  the  Nhle  as  a  violent  effort  of  a  dif- 
tempered  fancy, 

‘  What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

‘  That  he  fhould  w’eep  for  her  r’ 

Grief  and  defpondency  now  rolling  upon  me  like  a  tor¬ 
rent,  relaxed,  not  refredied,  by  unquiet  and  imperfeft 
deep,  I  darted  from  my  bed  in  the  utmod  agony  ;  I 
W'ent  to  the  door  of  my  tent.  Every  thing  was  dill ;  the 
Nile,  at  whofe  head  I  dood,  w^as  not  capable  either  to 
promote  or  to  interrupt  my  dumbers,  but  the  coolnefs 
and  ferenity  of  the  night  braced  my  nerves,  and  chafed 
away  thofe  phantoms  that  while  in  bed  had  oppreffed 
and  tormented  me. 

“  It  was  true,  that  numerous  dangers,  harddiips,  and 
forrows,  had  befet  me  through  this  half  of  my  excur- 
fion  ;  but  it  w^as  dill  as  true,  that  another  Guide,  more 
pow'erful  than  my  own  courage,  health,  or  underdand- 
ing,  if  any  of  them  can  be  called  man’s  owm,  had  uni¬ 
formly  proteded  me  in  all  that  tedious  half.  I  found 
my  confidence  not  abated,  that  dill  the  fame  Guide  was 
able  to  condu6l  me  to  my  w’idied-for  home.  I  imme¬ 
diately  refumed  my  former  fortitude,  confidered  th& 
Nile  as  indeed  no  more  than  rifing  from  fprings  as  all 
other  rivers  do,  but  wfidely  differing  in  this,  that  it  was 
the  palm  for  3000  years  held  out  to  all  the  nations  o£ 
the  w’orld  as  a  detur  digniffimo^  which  in  my  cool  hours 
I  had  thought  w^as  worth  the  attempting  at  the  rifk  of 
my  life,  which  I  had  long  either  refolved  to  lofe,  or  lay 
this  difcovery  a  trophy  in  which  I  could  have  no  com¬ 
petitor,  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  at  the  feet  of 
my  fovereign,  whofe  fervant  I  W’as.” 

The  objefl  of  Mr  Bruce’s  wddies  being  now  grati¬ 
fied,  he  bent  his  thoughts  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  arrived  at  Gondar  19th  November  1770; 
but  found,  after  repeated  folicitations,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  an  eafy  tallv  to  obtain  permiflion  to  quit 
Abyflinia.  A  civil  war  in  the  mean  time  breaking  outy 
feveral  engagements  took  place  between  the  king’s 
forces  and  the  troops  of  the  rebels,  particularly  three 
adlions  at  a  place  called  Serbraxos  on  the  19th,  2  0thy 
and  23d  of  May  1771. .  In  each  of  them  Mr  Bruce  afled 
a  confiderable  part,  2nd  for  his  valiant  conduct  in  the  fe- 
cond  received,  as  a  reward  from  the  king,  a  chain  of 
gold,  of  184  links,  each  link  weighing  3^5-  dwts.  or 
fomewhat  more  that  24-lbs.  troy  in  alL  At  Gondar, 
after  thefe  engagements,  he  again  preferred  the  molf 
earnefl  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  entrea¬ 
ties  which  were  long  refifted;  but  his  health  at  lall 
giving  way,  from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  the  king 
confented  to  his  departure,  on  condition  of  his  enga- 
ging  by  oath  to  return  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  re¬ 
covery,  with  as  many  of  his  kindred  . as  he  could  engage 
to  accompany  him. 

After  a  refidence  of  nearly  two  years  in  that  wretch-, 
ed  country,  Mr  Bruce, left  Gondar  on  the  16th  of  De-. 
cember  1771,  taking  the  dangerous  v;ay  of  the  defert 
of  Nubia,  in  place  of  the  more  eafy  road  of  Mafuah,, 
by  which  he  entered  Abyflinia,  He  vras  induced  ta 
take  this  route,  from  his  knowledge  and  former  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  cruel  and  favage  temper  of  the  nay  be  of 
Mafuah*  Arriving  at  Teawa  the  21ft  March  1772^ 
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Bruee.  Mr  Bruce  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the  fli^kh  Fidele 
of  Atbara,  the  counterpart  of  the  naybe  of  Mafuah, 
in  every  bad  quality  ;  by  his  intrepidity  and  prudence, 
however,  and  by  making  good  ufe  of  his  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  an  eclipfc  of  the  moon,  which  happened  on 
the  17th  of  April,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  next 
day,  and  he  arrived  at  Sennaar  on  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month. 

Mr  Bruce  was  detained  upwards  of  four  months  at 
that  mlferable  and  inhofpitable  place  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  deferibes  in  thefe  expreflive  words  :  “  War 
and  treafon  feem  to  be  the  only  employment  of  thefe 
horrid  people,  whom  heaven  has  feparated  by  almoft 
impaffable  deferts  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  confining 
them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them  an 
earneft  in  time  of  the  only  other  worfe  which  he  has 
referved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter.”  This  delay 
was  occafioned  by  the  villany  of  thofe  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  fupply  him  with  money  ;  but  at  laft,  by  dif- 
pofing  of  178  links  of  his  gold  chain,  the  well-earned 
trophy  of  Serbraxos,  he  was  enabled  to  make  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  dangerous  journey  through  the  delerts  of 
Nubia. 

He  left  Sennaar  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  3d  of  October  at  Chendi,  which  he  quit¬ 
ted  on  the  20th,  and  travelled  through  the  defert  of 
Gooz,  to  which  village  he  came  on  the  26th  of  0£I:o- 
ber.  On  the  9th  of  November  he  left  Gooz,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  molt  dreadful  and  dangerous  part  of  his 
journey ;  the  perils  attending  which  he  has  related  with 
a  power  of  pencil  not  unworthy  of  the  greateft  mafters. 
All  his  camels  having  periflied,  Mr  Bruce  was  under  the 
neceflity  of  abandoning  his  baggage  in  the  defert,  and 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  reached  Aflbuan  upon  the 
Nile  on  the  29th  of  November. 

After  fome  days  reft,  having  procured  frefti  camels, 
he  returned  into  the  defert,  and  recovered  his  baggage, 
among  which  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  a  quadrant 
(of  three  feet  radius)  fupplied  by  Louis  XV.  from  the 
military  academy  at  Marfeilles  *,  by  means  of  which 
noble  inftrument,  now  depofited  in  the  mufeum  at  Kin- 
naird,  Mr  Bruce  was  enabled  with  precifion  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  fix  the  relative  fituations  of  the  feveral  remote 
.  places  he  vifited. 

On  the  loth  of  January  1773, 
years  abfence,  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  where,  by  his  manly 
and  generous  behaviour,  he  fo  won  the  heart  of  Maho¬ 
met  Bey,  that  he  obtained  a  firman,  permitting  the 
commanders  of  Englilh  veffels  belonging  to  Bombay 
and  Bengal  to  bring  their  fhips  and  merchandife  to 
Suez,  a  place  far  pre^rable  in  all  refpefts  to  Jidda,  to 
which  they  were  formerly  confined.  Of  this  perraif- 
fion,  which  no  European  nation  could  ever  before 
acquire,  many  Englifh  veffels  have  fince  availed  them- 
felves  ;  and  it  has  proved  peculiarly  ufeful  both  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  difpatches.  Such  was  the  worthy  con- 
clufion  of  his  memorable  journey  through  the  defert ;  a 
journey  which,  after  many  hardfhips  and  dangers,  ter¬ 
minated  in  obtaining  this  great  national  benefit. 

At  Cairo  Mr  Bruce’s  earthly  career  had  nearly  been 
concluded  by  a  diforder  in  his  leg,  occafioned  by  a 
worm  in  the  flefti.  This  accident  kept  him  five  weeks 
in  extreme  agony,  and  his  health  was  not  re-efta- 
blilhed  till  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  at  the  baths  of 
Porretta  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Mr  Bruce 
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was  received  wuth  all  the  admiration  due  to  fo  exalted  a 
charafter.  After  pafllng  fome  confiderable  time  in 
France,  particularly  at  Montbard,  with  his  friend  the 
comte  de  Buffon,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  much 
hofpitality,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  applaufe,  he  at 
laft  revifited  his  native  country,  from  W’hich  he  had  been 
upwards  of  twelve  years  abient. 

It  was  now  expected  that  he  would  take  the  earlieft 
opportunity  of  giving  to  the  world  a  narrative  of  his 
travels,  in  which  the  public  curiofity  could  not  but  be 
deeply  interefted.  But  feveral  circumftances  contribu¬ 
ted  to  delay  the  publication  ;  and  what  thefe  were  will 
be  beft  related  in  his  own  w’ords  : 

”  My  friends  at  home  gave  me  up  for  dead  ;  and  as 
my  death  muft  have  happened  in  circumftances  difficult 
to  have  been  proved,  my  property  became  as  it  w'ere  a 
hareditas  jacens^  without  an  owner,  abandoned  in  com¬ 
mon  to  thofe  w'hofe  original  title  extended  no  further 
than  temporary  poffeffion. 

“  A  number  of  law-lults  w’ere  the  inevitable  confe- 
quences  of  this  upon  my  return.  To  thefe  difagreeable 
avocations,  w'hich  took  up  much  time,  were  added  others 
ftill  more  unfortunate.  The  relentlefs  ague,  caught  at 
Bengazi,  maintained  its  ground,  at  times,  for  a  fpace  of 
more  than  16  years,  though  every  remedy  had  been 
ufed,  but  in  vain  j  and  what  was  worft  of  all,  a  linger¬ 
ing  diftemper  had  feriouHy  threatened  the  life  of  a  m.oft 
near  relation  (his  fecond  wife),  which,  after  nine  years 
conftant  alarm,  where  every  duty  bound  me  to  atten¬ 
tion  and  attendance,  conduced  her  at  laft,  in  very 
early  life,  to  her  grave.” 

Amidft  the  anxiety  and  the  diftrefs  thus  occafioned, 
Mr  Bruce  was  by  no  means  negledful  of  his  private  af¬ 
fairs.  He  confiderably  improved  his  landed  property, 
inclofing  and  cultivating  the  wafte  grounds  ;  and  he 
highly  embelllftied  his  paternal  feat,  making  many  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  houfe,  one  in  particular  of  a  noble  mu¬ 
feum,  filled  with  the  moft  precious  ftores  of  oriental 
literature,  large  colleftions  of  drawings  made,  and  cu¬ 
rious  articles  obtained,  during  his  far-extended  pere¬ 
grinations. 

The  termination  of  fome  law-fuits,  and  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  time,  having  at 
length  afforded  leifure  to  Mr  Bruce  to  put  his  mate¬ 
rials  in  order,  his  greatly  defired  and  long  expelled 
work  made  its  appearance  in  1 790,  in  five  large  quarto 
volumes,  embellifhed  with  plates  and  charts.  It  is  un- 
neceffary  to  enter  into  any  critic  or  analyfis  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  ,work.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  replete 
with  curious  and  ufeful  information  *,  and  to  abound  in 
narratives  wffiich  at  once  excite  our  admiration  and  In- 
tereft  our  feelings.  The  very  lingular  and  extraordinary 
plSure  which  it  gives  of  Abyffinian  manners,  ftartled 
the  belief  of  fome  ;  but  thefe  manners,  though  ftrange 
in  the  fight  of  an  European,  are  little  more  than  might 
be  expeded  in  fuch  a  barbarous  country. 

A  more  ferious  objedion  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Bruce’s 
narrative  was  ftarted  by  an  anonymous  critic,  in  an  E- 
din burgh  newfpaper,  foon  after  the  publication,  from  the 
account  of  two  aftronomical  phenomena,  which  it  is  af- 
ferted  could  not  pojjtbly  have  happened^  as  Mr  Bruce  af- 
ferts.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  at  Furfliout,  during  Mr  Bruce’s  ftay  in  that  place, 
which  he  mentions  to  have  beeiwfrom  35th  Dec.  1768 
to  the  7th  of  Jan.  1769-,  and  on  a  particular  day  in  that 
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interval  aflerts,  that  the  new  moon  was  feen  by  a  fakir, 

^  and  was  found  by  the  ephemerides  to  be  three  days 
old  ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  moon  ehaneed  on 
the  8th  of  January  1769.  The  other  phenomenon  ap¬ 
pears  equally  impofl'ible.  At  Teawa  Mr  Erucc  fays 
he  terrified  the  fhekh  by  foretelling  that  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon  was  to  take  place  at  four  o’clock  after- 
noon  of  the  17th  of  April  1772;  that  accordingly, 
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foon  after  that  hour,  he  faw  the  ecliple  was  begun  ^  and 
when  the  fliadovv  w^as  half  over,  told  the  fliekh  that  in 
a  little  time  the^  moon  would  be  totally  darkened. 
Now,  by  calculation,  it  is  certain,  that  at  1  eawa  this 
eclipfe  mufl  have  begun  at  36  minutes  paft  four,  and 
the  moon  haye  been  totally  covered  at  33  minutes  paft 
five  ;  while  the  fun  fet  there  a  few  minutes  paft  fix,  be¬ 
fore  which  time  the  moon,  then  in  oppofition,  could 
not  have  rifen  :  fo  that  as  the  moon  rofe  totally  eclip- 
fed,  Mr  Bruce  could  not  fee  the  ftiadow  half  over  the 
difk,  nor  point  it  out  to  the  ftiekh.  To  thefe  objeaions, 
which  appear  unfiirmountable,  Mr  Bruce  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  though  in  converfation  he  faid  he  would  do  it  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  book. 

The  language  of  the  work  is  in  general  harfh  and  un- 
polifhed,  though  fometimes  animated.  Too  great  a 
difplay  of  vanity  runs  through  the  whole,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  facility  with  which  the  traveller  gained  the  moft 
familiar  accefs  to  the  courts,  and  even  to  the  harams  of 
the  fovereigns  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paiTed, 
is  apt  to  create  in  readers  fome  doubts  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  narration.  Yet  there  appears  upon  the  whole 
fuch  an  air  of  manly  veracity,  and  circumftances  are 
mentioned  with  a  minutenefs  fo  unlike  deceit,  that  thefe 
doubts  are  overcome  by  the  general  impreflion  of  truth, 
which  the  whole  detail  irrefiftibly  faftens  upon  the 
mind.  This  firft  impreftion  being  almoft  w'holly  dif- 
pofed  of  within  a  ftiort  time,  Mr  Bruce  had  ftipu- 
lated  for  a  fecond  edition,  which  was  preparing  for  the 
prefs,  when  death  removed  the  author  from  this  tran- 
fitory  ftage. 

That  event  happened  on  the  26th  of  April  1794. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  fome  company  were 
departing,  Mr  Bruee  attended  them  down  ftairs  ;  on 
the  fteps  his  foot  flipped,  and  he  fell  down  headlon®-. 
He  w'as  taken  up  fpeeehlefs,  and  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
infenflbility  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  when  he  expired, 
Qn  the  27th  of  April  1794,  the  65th  year  of  his 
age. 

He  married,  for  his  fecond  wufe,  at  Carronhall,  20th 
May  1776,  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas 
of  Fingafk.  Mrs  Bruce  died,  after  a  long  and  linger¬ 
ing  indifpofition,  during  which  (he  was  attended  with 
the  moft  a  flexion  ate  affiduity  by  her  hufband,  in  1784, 
having  had  iffue  two  fons  and  one  daughter. 

There  never,  perhaps,  exifted  a  man  better  qualified 
for  the  hazardous  enterprife  he  undertook,  than  Mr 
Bruce.  His  perfon  was  of  the  largeft  fize,  his  height 
exceeding  fix  feet,  and  the  bulk  as  well  as  the  ftrength 
of  his  body  was  proportionally  great.  He  excelled  in 
all  corporeal  accomplifhments,  being  a  hardy,  pra^lifed, 
and  indefatigable  fwimmer,  trained  to  exercife  and  fa¬ 
tigue  of  every  kind,^  and  his  long  refidcnce  among  the 
Arabs  had  given  him  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  in 
managing  the  horfe.  In  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  he  was  fo 
unerring,  that  in  innumerable  inftances  he  never  failed 
to  hit  the  mark  ^  and  his  dexterity  in  handling  the 


fpear  and  lance  on  horfeback  was  alfo  uncommonly 
great.  He  was  mafter  pf  moft  languages,  iinderftand- 
ing  the  Greek  perfe611y  ;  and  was  fo.  well  (killed  in, 
oriental  literature,  that  he  reviled  the  New  Teftament 
in  the  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Heorew^,  and  Syriac, 
making  many  ufeful  notes  and  remarks  on  diflieult 
paflages.  He  had  applied  from  early  youth  to  mathe¬ 
matics,  drawing,  and  aftroiiomy  :  and  had  acquired 
fome  knovyledge  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  Plis  memory 
was  aftoniflnngly  retentive,  his  judgment  found  and 
vigorous.  He  was  dexterous  in  negotiation,  a  mafter 
of  public  bufinels,  animated  with  the  warmeft  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  his  king  and  country,  a  phyfician  in 
the  camp  or  city,  a  foldier  and  horfeman  in  the  field, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  breaft  w^as  a  ftranger  to 
fear,  though  he  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  dan¬ 
ger.  Such,  at  leaft,  is  bis  own  reprefentation  of  his 
chara6ler,  and  though  an  impartial  judge  would  pro¬ 
bably  makeconfiderable  abatement  for  the  natural  bias 
of  a  man  drawing  his  own  portrait,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  perfonal  accomplifhments,  Mr  Bruce 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  moft  of  his  co-temporaries  j 
w^as  uncommonly  diftinguiflied  for  vigour  of  under- 
ftanding,  as  well  as  great  literary  attainments  ;  and  in 
aftive  perfevering  intrepidity  may  be  clalTed  with  the 
moft  eminent  character  in  any  age  or  country. 

Thus  acccmpliflied,  Mr  Bruce  could  not  but  be 
eminently  fitted  for  an  attempt  fo  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger  as  the  difeovery  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile  :  no 
one  who  perufes  his  account  of  the  expedition,  can 
fail  to  pay  an  unfeigned  tribute  of  admiration  to  his 
intrepidity,  manlinels,  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  ex¬ 
tricating  himfelf  out  of  fituations  the  moft  dangerous 
and  alarming,  in  the  courfe  of  his  long  and  hazardous 
journey.  Not  to  mention  his  conduft  during  his  ren- 
dence  in  Abyflinia,  his  behaviour  at  Mal'uah,  Teawa, 
and  Sennaar,  evinces  the  uncommon  vigour  of  his 
mind  5  but  it  was  chiefly  during  his  paflage  through 
the  Nubian  delert  that  his  fortitude,  courage,  and  pru¬ 
dence  appeared  to  the  greateft  advantage.  Of  his 
learning  and  fagacity,  his  delineation  of  the  courfe  of 
Solomon’s  fleet  from  Tarfliifli  to  Opbir,  his  account  of 
the  caufe  ot  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  his  compre- 
benfive  view^  of  the  Abyflinian  hiftory,  afford  ample 
proofs.  He  expreffes  throughout  all  his  works  a  deep 
and  lively  fenfe  of  the  care  of  a  fuperintending  Provi- 
denee,  without  whole  influence,  he  w’as  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  all  human  ability  and  forefight  to  pre- 
ferve  from  danger.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  feri- 
ous  believer  of  the  truth  of  Cbriftianity  ;  and  his  il- 
luftrations  of  fome  parts  of  the  faered  writings  are  ori¬ 
ginal  and  valuable.  {Ei/iri,  Mag,) 

BRUCHS AL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palati- 
nate  of  the  Rhine,  and  biflioprie  of  Spires,  fituated  on 
the  river  Satz,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  i 
BRUCHUS.  See  Entomology  Index, 
BRUEGHEL.  See  Breughel. 

^  BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  territory  of  Bruges,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee* 

It  is  feated  in  a  plain  eight  miles  from  the  fea  j  and 
has  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  one  of  which  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Oltend, 
another  to  Sluys,  to  New^port,  to  Fumes,  to  Ypres, 
and  to  Dunkirk,  which  you  may  reach  in 'a  day  in  the 
fummer  time*.  All  the  w'aters  about  Bruges  are  with¬ 
out; 


Brupf? 
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Erages.  out  any  current ;  but  they  may  be  changed  in  half  an 
hour’s  time,  by  opening  the  duices,  and  letting  the 
\vater  run  into  the  fea.  There  are  feveral  bridges  a- 
bout  the  city,  and  that  which  w^as  built  in  1739  of 
of  freeftone  is  very  (lately. 

Bruges  was  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  upwards 
of  200  years  ago,  and  every  nation  had  a  conful  here¬ 
in  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ; 
but  fince  the  enlargement  of  Amftcrdam  and  Antwerp, 
the  trade  is  diminidied,  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  nu¬ 
merous  enough  for  fo  large  a  place.  However,  there 
are  many  rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  trade. 
There  are  feveral  fine  churches  j  in  the  firft  rank  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  whofe  rich  ornaments  and  trea- 
fure  deferve  notice.  The  firieft  fquare  in  the  city  is  the 
great  market,  In  which  (land  the  halls,  with  public 
galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle,  and  on  one 
of  its  fides  a  high  (leeple  fupported  only  with  four 
pillars.  It  Is  full  of  bells,  wnth  the  mod  harmonious 
chimes  in  all  the  country.  On  the  fide  of  the  great 
fquare  there  Is  a  ftru6lurc  which  ferves  for  a  public  ma¬ 
gazine  to  lay  cloth  in.  It  is  built  on  a  canal,  and  fup¬ 
ported  by  pillars  in  Tuch  a  manner,  that  fmall  veffels 
can  pafs  under  it,  to  crofs  the  city  from  the  canal  of 
Oftend  to  that  of  Ghent. 

The  fquare  where  the  Wednefday’s  market  is  kept 
is  very  fine ;  for  it  contains  feveral  walks  betw’een  tw'o 
rows  of  trees,  and  a  new  guard-houfe  in  the  middle. 
The  Burg  is  a  ’large  (quare,  in  which  is  the  town- 
houfe,  built  in- the 'Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  counteffes 
of  Flanders.  In  the  fame  fquare  there  are  feveral 
other  public  buildings.  The  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  very  fine,  with  a  high ‘fleeple,  which 
ferves  as  a  fea-mark  for  the  fliips  that  come  to  Odend  ; 
on  the  infide  are  two  tombs  of  copper  gilt,  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence.  Befides  the  cathedral  and 
two  collegiate  churches,  there  are  five  paridi  churches, 
fourteen  chapels,  and  twelve  convents  for  men  and  w^o- 
inen.  There  are  a  great  many  alms-houfes  and  hofpi- 
tals,  one  of  which  is  called  the  fchool  of  Bogards^ 
where  there  are  about  180  boys,  fome  which  are 
brought  up  to  learning,  others  to  trades,  according  to 
their  genius.  Their  habit  Is  cloth,  and  half  of  them 
wear  blue  and  half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There 
is  alfo  a  fchool  for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of  i  20, 
clothed  with  red  or  blue.  In  fhort,  there  Is  no  place 
in  the  Low^  Countries  where  they  take  more  care  of 
widow’s  and  orphans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights  of  the  golden 
deece  were  indituted  in  this  city  in  1430,  when  the 
marriage  of  Philip  the  Good  was  celebrated  with  Eli¬ 
zabeth  princefs  of  Portugal.  The  parts  about  the  ci¬ 
ty,  which  belong  to  it,  are  called  Franc  of  Bruges^ 
;ind  contain  37  villages,  and  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  their  freedom.  7'he  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Bruges  are  but  trilling,  infomuch  that  in  the 
tliTie  of  war  they  always  yield  to  the  dronged  party. 
It  is  eight  miles  ead  of  Odend,  24  north-ead  of  Ghent, 
and  46  w’ed  of  Antwerp.  E.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
51.  II. 

Bruges,  John  of  (real  name,  John  van  Eich)^  a  ce- 
lebr'r^ted  Flemifh  painter,  and  the  fird  who  difeovered 
the  method  of  painting  In  oil,  dourldied  In  the  15th 
.  century.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  his  chemical  ex¬ 


periments  (to  which  fcience  he  alfo  applied  Iiimfelf),  Bruin 
that,  by  grinding  colours  with  linfeed  or  nut-oil,  he  II 
could  form  them  into  a  folid  body  which  would  refid  Brun. 

the  w’ater,  and  not  need  the  varnidi  ufed  in  painting 
in  water  colours  or  in  frefco.  He  prefented  the  fird 
picture  painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  king  of 
Naples,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BRUIN,  John  de,  profefibr  of  natural  phllofophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcuin  in 
1620.  He  had  uncommon  fkill  in  differing  animals, 
and  w’as  a  great  lover  of  experiments.  He  made  alfo 
obfervatlons  in  adronomy.  He  publ idled  difiertatlons 
De  vi  altrice  ;  De  cor/)07'Ufn  gravitate  et  levitate ;  De 
cognition  e  Dei  naturali ;  De  Inch  cm  fa  et  origine^  &c. 

He  had  a  difpute  wdth  Ifaac  VofTius,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  letter  printed  at  Amderdam  in  1663  ;  w  here¬ 
in  he  criticifes  Vofiius’s  book  De  natiira  et  proprietate 
Inch  ;  and  drenuoudy  maintains  the  hypothcfis  of  Def- 
cartes.  He  died  in  1675,  ^^“ter  he  had  been  profelfor 
23  years  :  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  four 
days  after  by  IM.  Graivis. 

BRUISE,  in  Surgery,  the  fame  with  Contusion. 

BRUMALES  plant^e,  In  Botany  (from  hruf?ia, 
winter)  \  plants  w^hich  dower  In  our  wdnter  ;  fuch  are 
plants  from  fouthern  tropical  regions,  w’hich  retain  in 
fome  meafure  their  former  habits,  and  obferve  the  fame 
period  of  dowering,  the  dimmer  in  thofe  regions  being 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  with  our  winter. 

BRUMALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fedivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a-year  ;  the  fird  on  the  J2th 
of  the  kalends  of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  i8th  of 
the  kalends  of  November.  They  were  indituted  by 
F.omulus,  who  during  thefe  feads  ufed  to  entertain  the 
fenatc.  Among  other  heathen  fedivals  w’hich  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chrldlans  were  much  inclined  to  obferve,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  brumae  or  brumalia. 

BRUMOY,  Peter,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Rouen 
In  1 668,  didinguldied  himfelf  in  his  youth  by  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  belles  lettres  *,  and  during  his  whole  life 
was  beloved  for  his  probity,  his  virtue,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  mod 
confiderable  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

He  died  at  Paris  In  1742. 

BRUN,  Anthony  le,  an  ambaflador  of  Spain, 
famous  for  Ills  (kill  in  negotiating,  w’as  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Dole  In  the  year  1600. 

He  was  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dole  ; 
during  w’hich  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  date  nego¬ 
tiations  which  concerned  the  provinces.  He  was  fent 
afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of  Ratlfhon,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jedy,  at  the  conferences  of  Munder  held  In  1643  ; 
where,  though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place 
of  him,  yet  it  is  fald  that  he  far  exceeded  them  all  In 
capacity.  The  king  of  Spain  w’as  particularly  behol¬ 
den  to  him  for  the  peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at 
Munder,  exclufively  of  France  \  and  the  intriguing 
turn  which  he  diowed  upon  this  occafion  made  him 
dreaded  ever  after  by  French  ambadadors.  He  w’as  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  of  politics  ;  and  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen  as  w’ell  as  tongue  in  the  fervice  of  his 
mader.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embalTy, 
in  the  year  1 654. 

Bi^un,  Charles  le^  was  defeended  of  a  family  of  di- 
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Scotland,  and  born  in  tbe  year  1619.  His 
V  "'  '  father  was  a  flatuary  by  profeflion.  He  dlfcovered,  it 
is  faid,  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at 
three  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  take  coals,  and  defign 
on  the  hearth  and  Tides  of  the  chimney,  only  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  ;  and  at  12  he  drew  the  pidiire  of  his 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  Ifill  pafles  for  a  fine  piece.  His 
father  being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Sequier,  and 
having  brought  his  Ton  along  with  him,  the  chancellor 
of  that  name  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with 
Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  aftenvards 
Tent  to  Fountainbleau,  to  take  off  Tome  of  Raphael’s 
pieces.  He  fent  him  next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him 
there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun,  in  his  return,  met  with 
the^  celebrated  PoufTin,  by  whofe  converfation  he  great¬ 
ly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contra^Ied  a  friend- 
fiiip  with  him  which  lafied  as  long  as  their  lives.  A 
painting  of  St  Stephen,  which  he  finilhed  in  1651, 
raifed  his  reputation  to  the  highefi  pitch.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king,  upon  the  reprefentation  of  M.  Colbert, 
made  him  his  firfi  painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  His  majefty  employed  two  hours 
every  day  to  fee  him  work  while  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fountainbleau.  About  the  year 
1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hifiory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 
the  a6tions  of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a  more  glori¬ 
ous  light  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done  in  his  hifio¬ 
ry.  He- procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  another  for  the  fiudents  of  his  own  nation 
at  Rome.  There  was  fcarccly  any  thing  done  for  the 
advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
fulted.  It  was  through  the  interefi  of  M.  Colbert  that 
the  king  gave  him  the  dire6Iion  of  all  his  works,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  his  royal  manufaftory  at  the  Gobelins, 
where  he  had  a  handfome  houfe  with  a  genteel  falary 
aifigned  to  him.  He  was  alfo  made  diredlor  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  royal  academy,  and  ftiowed  the  greatefi 
zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in  France.  He  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  vafi  inventive  genius,  which  extended 
itfelf  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He  was  w^ell  acquainted 
w  kh  the  manners  and  hifiory  of  all  nations.  Eefides 
his  extraordinary  talents,  his  manners  were  fo  polifiied 
and  his  addrefs  fo  pleafing,  that  he  attra^Icd  the  re¬ 
gard  and  affedion  of  the  whole  court  of  France,  wdiere, 
by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king’s  liberality,  he  made  a  very  confiderable  figure. 
Le  Brun  w-as  the  author  of  two  treatifes  *,  one  on  phy- 
fiognomy,  and  the  other  on  the  different  chara6lers  of 
the  paflions.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1690. 

The  talent  of  this  painter,  except  for  landfcapes,  was 
univerfal.  He  w^as  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colour¬ 
ing,  or  for  his  fkill  in  the  difiribution  of  his  lights  and 
fliadows  j  but  for  a  good  gufio  of  defign,  an  excellent 
choice^  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his 
draperies,  a  beautiful  and  juft  exprefiion,  and  a  firidl 
obfervance  of  decorum.  In  fine,  his  compofitions  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft  judges. 
The  pieces  that  gained  him  greatefi:  reputation  w’ere, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which 
he  finiflied  at  Fontainbleau,  the  great  fiaircafe  at  Ver- 
failles,  but  efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which 
was  the  lafi  of  his  works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him 
up  14  years. 
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BRUNDISIUM,  or  Brundusium,  in  ErLindiriuiu 

Geography^  a  towm  of  Calabria,  with  the  befi  harbour  H 


in  Italy.  It  was  a  very  ancient  towui,  and  belonged 
originally  to  the  Salentines  •,  but  was  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  about  256  years  before  Chrift,  Now  Brindifiz 
which  fee. 

BRUNIA.  See  Botany  Index, 

BRUNO,  JoRDANo,  an  atheifiical  writer,  was  born 
at  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  about  the  year 
1582  began  to  call  in  quefiion  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Romifii  church,  rvhich  occafioned  his  retiring  to  Ge- 
neva  :  but  after  tw^o  years  fiay  there,  he  exprefled  his 
averfion  to  Calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  city.  After  having  fiaid  fome  time  at 
Lyons,  Tliouloufe,  and  Paris,  he  came  to  London, 
and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfe  of  Mr  Cafileneau 
the  French  ambalTador.  He  w^as  very  well  received 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Fulk  Greville.  With  thefe  and  fome  others  of  their 
club,  Bruno  held  aflemblies  ;  but  as  they  treated  of 
fubje6Is  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  which  could  not 
fuit  the  tafie  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the 
door  always  fimt,  and  none  but  felecl  perfons  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  company.  At  Sir  Philip’s  requefi, 
he  compofed  his  Spnccio  della  Be/lia  Trinnipbantey 
which  was  printed  in  8vo,  1584,  and  dedicated  to  that 
gentleman.  This  work,  which  is  remarkable  for  no¬ 
thing  but  its  impiety,  we  are  told  in  one  of  the  Speda- 
tors,  (N^  3B9),  fold  at  an  auclion  in  London  for  30I. 
From  England  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  from 
thence  to  Prague,  where  he  printed  fome  trafts,  in 
which  he  openly  avowed  his  atheifiical  principles. 
After  vifiting  fome  other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made 
a  tour  to  Venice.  Here  he  was  apprehended  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  inquifition  ;  tried  ;  condemned  ;  and  refu- 
fing  to  retraa,  was  burnt  at  the  fiake,  February  9th 
1600. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holfiein, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  8. 
42.  N.  Lat.  44.  30.  It  is  fiibjedl  to  Denmark. 
BRUNSFELSIA.  See  Botany  Index, 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  compofed  of  five  towns,  viz.  the  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wieck,  and  the  Sack,  which  makes  it  a  large  place, 
but  the  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  of  wood.  There 
are  feveral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Go¬ 
thic  building,  but  the  appearance  of  its  antiquity  is  al¬ 
moft  abforbed  by  the  repairs  it  has  undergone.  Brunf- 
wick  is  a  fortified  place,  and  would  require  a  numerous 
army  to  befiege,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it.  It  is 
of  a  fquare  form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river 
Ocker.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is^  firongly  fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar 
piece  of  brafs,  ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet 
two  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  1800  quintals, 
and  has  93  quintals  of  iron  in  its  carriages.  It  will 
carry  a  ball  of  *730  pounds  weight  to  the  difiance  of 
33jOOO  paces,  and  throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight  ; 
but  it  requires  32  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge. 
This  city  is  the  rcfidence  of  the  prince  whom  w^e  fiyle 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick-Wolfenhuttle,  The  inhabitants 
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Branfwick.  of  the  city  and  parts  adjacent  carry  on  a 

trade  with  Bohemia.  Brunfwlck-mum  Is  well  known 
In  England  j  a  fmall  fort  of  which  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  religion 
liere  is  the  Lutheran,  and  they  obferve  It  very  flri(51;]y. 
The  peafants  are  fober  and  laborious,  but  clownifli  and 
heavy  ;  however,  as  they  are  robuft  and  ftrong,  they 
m  :ke  good  foldiers.  The  ele6lor  of  Hanover  is  Byled 
duke  oj  Brunfxvick^  though  he  has  no  property  in,  nor 
dominion  over  this  city,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick-Wolfenbuttle.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  24,000  j  and  the  whole  income  of  the  duke  is 
edimated  at  130,000!.  The  academy  of  BrunlVvick, 
Dr  Moore  informs  us,  has  been  new-modelled,  and 
the  plan  of  education  improved,  by  the  attention,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Stu¬ 
dents  now  refort  to  this  academy  from  many  parts  of 
Germany  j  and  there  arc  generally  fome  young  gentle¬ 
men  from  Britain  who  are  fent  to  be  educated  here. 
Such  of  them  as  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  will 
not  hnd  fo  many  advantages  united  at  any  other  place 
on  the  continent  as  at  the  academy  of  Brunfwick. 
They  will  here  be  under  the  proteftion  of  a  family 
partial  to  the  Britifli  nation  ; — every  branch  of  fcience 
is  taught  by  mailers  of  known  abilities  ; — the  young 
dudents  will  fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  performed,  and 
may  by  the  intereft  of  the  prince  obtain  liberty  to  at¬ 
tend  the  reviews  of  the  PrufTian  troops  at  Magdeburg 
and  Berlin.  They  will  have  few  temptations  to  ex¬ 
pence,  in  a  town  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of 
extravagance  j — have  few  opportunities  of  diffipation, 
and  none  of  grofs  debauchery. 

The  fortifications  at  Brunfwick  w^ere  of  great  utility 
laft  war,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  towm  from 
being  pillaged,  and  afforded  Prince  Frederick,  w^ho  is 
now  in  the  PrufTian  fervice,  an  opportunity  of  perform¬ 
ing  an  a61ion,  which  it  is  imagined  gave  him  more  joy 
than  twenty  vidorics.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1761,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Kirch-Denkern,  when 
Duke  Ferdinand  proteded  Hanover,  not  by  conduc¬ 
ing  his  army  into  that  country,  and  defending  it  di- 
reCly,  as  the  enemy  feemed  to  expeC,  and  probably 
vvifhed  j  but  by  diverfiori,  attacking  with  ftrong  de¬ 
tachments,  commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their 
magazines  in  Hefle,  and  thus  drawdng  their  attention 
from  Hanover  to  that  quarter.  While  the  duke  lay 
encamped  at  Willhemftall,  w^atching  the  motions  of 
Broglio’s  army,  the  marechal  being  greatly  fuperior 
in  numbers,  fent  a  body  of  20, coo  men,  under  Prince 
Xavier  of  Saxony,  who  took  pofleftion  of  Wolfenbut- 
tle,  and  foon  after  invefted  Brunfwick,  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand,  anxious  to  fave  his  native  city,  ventured  to  de¬ 
tach  5000  of  his  army,  fmall  as  it  was,  under  his  ne- 
pheiv  Frederick,  aflifted  by  General  Buckner,  with 
orders  to  harafs  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the 
fiege.  The  young  prince  while  on  his  march,  fent  a 
foklier  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  which  was  WTap- 
ped  round  a  bullet,  and  wTich  the  foldier  was  to  fwal- 

low  In  cafe  of  his  being  taken  by  the  enemy. _ He  had 

the  good  fortune  to  get  fafe  into  the  town.  The  let¬ 
ter  apprifed  the  commander  of  the  garrifon  of  the 
prince’s  approach,  and  particularifed  the  night  and 

near 


hour  when  he  expeCed  to  be  at  a  certain  place 
the  town,  requiring  him  to  favour  his  entrance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  prince  fell 
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confiderable  fuddenly  on  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  who,  unfufpiclous  ofBninfwkk. 
his  approach,  were  encamped  carelefsly  within  a  mile  ' 
of  the  town.  They  were  immediately  difperfed,  and 
fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  that  they 
alfo  retreated  with  confiderable  lofs.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  young  prince  entered  Brunfwick,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  fiege.  The  hereditary 
prince  having  deftroyed  the  French  magazines  in  Hefle, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  uncle,  and  ordered  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  relief  of  Brunfwick.  While  he  was  advan¬ 
cing  with  all  poftible  fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  town,  he  received  the  news  of  the  fiege 
being  raifed.  On  his  arrival  at  his  father’s  palace,  he 
found  his  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining  the 
French  officers,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night. 

Brunswick,  ihe  duchy  of^  is  a  county  of  Germany, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg  j  on 
the  weft,  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  river  Wefer  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Hefife, 
and  the  little  territory  of  Plechfield  j  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities  of  Anhalt  and 
Halberftadt,  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  ri¬ 
vers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the  Lyne  •,  and 
it  is  fertile  both  in  corn  and  paftures.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principalities,  Wolfenbuttle,  Grubenhagen, 
and  Calenberg,  which  alfo  comprehends  the  duchy  of 
Gottingen.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle  has  its 
ov:n  dukes  5  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the  ele<ftor 
of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf¬ 
wick  are  more  extenfive  5  the  principal  of  wffiich  are 
the  duchies  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  with  the 
county  of  Danneburg,  wffiich  is  annexed  thereto.  The 
reft  are  Blankenburg,  Dieport,  and  Hoye,  befides  two 
or  three  fmaller  diftridls. 

Brunswick,  the  family  of ,  The  illuftrlous  and  an¬ 
cient  houfe  of  Brunfwick  ow  es  Its  origin  to  Azo  IV, 
of  the  family  of  Efte,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of  Fer¬ 
rara  in  Italy.  Azo,  who  died  In  1055, 
wife  Cunegonde,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Guelf  III. 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fon  who  w^as  Gueif  IV.  great¬ 
grandfather  to  Henry  the  Lion.  His  fon,  Guelf  V. 
furnamed  the  Valiant,  ivas  created  duke  of  Bavaria  by 
the  emperor  Henry  11.  His  fon,  Guelf  VI.  married 
Matilda,  the  richeft  heirefs  in  Europe  j  but  having  no 
iflue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black  fucceeded  to  his 
dominions.  He  died  in  1125,  having  married  Wulf- 
hild  daughter  of  Magnus,  laft  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the 
Bulling  family,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  the  Proud, 
wdio  fucceeded  to  Bavaria  in  1137  j  and  he  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  granted  him  inveftiture  of  Saxony,  and 
meant  him  for  his  fucceflbr  in  the  empire  ;  but  this 
laft  he  w’as  difappointed  of.  Dying  in  1I39>  both 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  fon  Henry  V, 
furnamed  the  Lion.  He  married  Maude,  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Henry  11.  of  England,  and  is  always  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Brunfwick  family  :  it  is 
therefore  extremely  remarkable,  that  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty  fhould  be  defeended  from  one  of  our  worthieft 
monarchs,  in  whom  w^ere  united  the  royal  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  and  Norman  blood.  The  dominions  poATefiTed  by 
Henry  the  Lyon  were  the  moft  extenfive  of  any  prince 
of  his  time  ^  but  having  refufed  to  affift  the  emperor 
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iilTHd*  BarbarolTa  in  a  war  againfl  Pope  Alexander 

Brufchius.  drew  the  emperor’s  refentment  on  him;  and 

io— being  already  jealous  of  his  power  and  abilities,  all  his 
former  fervices  were  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  diet  of 
Wurtzburg  in  1179  or  ii8o,  he  was  profcribed.  The 
duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho  Count  Wittle- 
patch,  from  whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  electoral 
family  of  Bavaria ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard 
Afcanius,  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  ;  and  all  his 
other  territories  difpofed  of  to  different  perfons.  On 
this  he  retired  to  England  ;  and  by  his  father’s  inter- 
ceflion,  Brunfvvlck  and  Lunenburg  were  relfored  to 
him.  His  wife  Maude  died  in  1189,  and  he  in  1195. 
He  left  three  fons  ;  but  the  twooldcll  not  leaving  any 
male  lilue,  William,  the  third  fon,  carried  on  the  line 
of  the  family  :  and  his  fon  Otho  w^as  created  duke  of 
Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg  in  1235,  by  the  emperor 
f  erdinand  IL  From  him  all  the  fucceeding  dukes  of 
this  family  have  defcended  ;  and  no  family  can  boaft 
of  a  line  of  princes  who  have  more  diftinguilhed  them- 
lelyes,  both  by  their  political  abilities  and  martial  a- 
chievements ;  and  they  are  allied  to  all  the  principal 
families  in  Europe.  The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  has  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  branches.  The  prefent  duke  of 
L run fwlck-Wolfen buttle  is  fprung  from  the  eldell ; 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick- Zell  was  from  the  fecond  ;  and 
from  this  lafl  fprung  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

^  BRUNTISLAND,  a  parliament  town  of  Fifefliire 
in  Scotland,  lituated  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  eight  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  in  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat  56.  i  2. 
It  has  the  befl;  harbour  on  the  coaft,  which  is  formed 
by  a  rocky  ifle  eked  out  with  piers,  for  there  are  none 
on  this  fide  the  country  entirely  natural.  This  is  dry 
at  low  water.  The  church  is  fquare,  with  a  Iteeple 
nfing  in  the  centre.  The  old  caftle,  built  by  the  Du¬ 
nes,  commanded  both  town  and  harbour.  The  place 
has  a  natural  ftrength,  which,  with  the  conveniency 
of  a  port  oppofite  to  the  capital,  made  it,  during  the 
troubles  of  1560,  a  moft  defirable  port.  The  French, 
allies  of  the  queen  regent,  fortified  it  ftrongly.  In 
was  furprlfed  and  polTefTed  by  the  rebels,  who 
here  formed  the  bold  defign  of  pafling  over  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  oppofite  fliore ;  which  was  in  part  exe¬ 
cuted  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Macintofli 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  war  to 
prevent  it. 

BRUSCHIUS,  Caspar,  a  Latin  hiflorlan  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  in  1518.  He 
was  devoted  to  books  from  his  childhood,  and  efpeci- 
ally  to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo  much  reputation 
that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity 
of  poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wuote  with 
prodigious  facility ;  and  his  verfes  are  extremely  flow- 
ing,  eafy,  and  natural.  He  publifhed  Latin  poems  on 
a  great  variety  of  fubjea.s ;  the  hiftory  of  the  bifhops 
and  biflioprics  of  Germany  ;  hiflory  of  German  mona- 
iteries  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works,  of  w^hich 
a  catalogue  is  given  in  Gefner’s  Bihliotheque.  Bruf- 
chius  w^as  far  from  being  rich,  or  rather  he  was  very 
poor  ;  fubfilling  almofl  entirely  by  the  benefadions  of 
his  poetical  patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  abbots 
and  abbeffes  whofe  inonafteries  he  deferibed.  The  li- 
heralities  of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Oporin  at 
Eafil,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes  j  but 
w.ten  he  found  tint  appearing  well  drefled  in  the 
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ftreets  procured  him  many  marks  of  refpc61  from  the 
vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to  pieces,  as  flaves 
that  had  ufurped  their  mailer’s  honours.”  Brulchius 
feenis  to  have  been  too  great  a  philofopher  for  the  age 
he  lived  in,  or  indeed  for  any  age.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  forell  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg 
on  the  Tauber  and  Winlheim  :  and  it  was  believed 
that  this  alfafiination  w^as  concerted  and  carried  into 
execution  by  fome  gentlemen  agf^inll  whom  Brufchius 
^w^as  about  to  write  fomething. 

BRUSH,  an  alfemblage  of  hairs  and  hogs  brifiles 
faftened  in  the  boles  of  a  wooden  handle  or  board, 
pierced  for  that  purpofe,  ferving  to  cleanfe  divers  bo* 
dies  by  rubbing  therewith.  The  manner  of  making 
brulhes  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  bridle  in  two  ;  and 
bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is  enga-. 
ged  m  the^  fold,  through  the  holes  with  which  the 
wood  is  pierced  all  over,  being  afterwards  faftened 
therein  with  glue.  When  the  holes  are  thus  filled, 
the  ends  of  the  hair  are  cut  to  make  the  furfiice  even.  ^ 

Shearmen’^s  Brush^  is  made  of  wild  boars  bridles  ; 
and  ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  after  fliear- 
ing  it  for  the  lad  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a  larger  and  coarfer  kind 
of  a  pencil  made  of  hogs  bridles  wherewith  to  lay  the 
colours  on  their  large  pieces.  The  Chinefe  painters 
brudi  confids  of  the  dalk  of  a  plant ;  whofe  fibres  be- 
ing  fretted  at  both  ends,  and  tied  again,  ferve  for  a 
brufh. 

Wir^'-B RUSHES,  are  ufed  by  filverfmiths  and  gilders, 
for  ferubbing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in  order  to 
the  gilding  of  them.  There  is  a  method  of  dyeing  or 
colouring  leather,  pei formed  by  only  rubbing  the  co¬ 
lour  on  the  fkin  with  a  brulh.  This  the  French  lea¬ 
ther-gilders  call  hroujfure  ;  being  the  lowed  of  all  the 
forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  datutes. 

Brush  of  a  Fox,  among  fportfraen,  fignifies  his  drag 
or  tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the 
middle-age  Latin  hrufeia^  brvfcius,  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

Brush-JVooc/ denotes  fmall  flender  wood  or  fpray.  See 
Browse. 

Brush,  in  FJeBricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  elearic  matter  ifibing  in  a  p  ircel  of  di¬ 
verging  rays  from  a  point.  Beccaria  aferibes  this  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  force  with  which  the  elearic  fluid,  go~ 
ing  out  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and 
paffes  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  remote. 

BRUSHING.  Among  jockies,  a  brudiing  gallop 
denotes  a  brifk  one  :  a  horfe  fhould  have  his  brulhing 
gallop  in  a  morning  before  watering. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant  in  the  An¬ 
drian  Netherlands,  and  generally  the  feat  of  the  Au- 
drian  governor,  is  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Seiine, 
which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city  • 
and  among  the  public  drudures,  the  ducal  palace  wheVe 
the  governor  refides,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  arfenal, 
are  mod  fiiperb.  No  City  in  Europe,  except  Naples 
and  Genoa,  makes  a  finer  appearance  at  a  didance  : 
but,  like  them,  when  in  the  town,  it  is  all  up  and  down 
hill.  It  is  encompafied  with  a  double  brick  w^all,  and 
has  feven  gates  ;  but  being  feven  miles  in  coinpafs,  is 
too  large  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege.  In  Brtifiels  are  feven 
5^2  fine 
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fine  fquares  or  market  places ;  that  of  the  great  mar-  be  diftinguiihed  from  man. 
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j  ket  is  one  of  the  mod;  beautiful  in  the  world,  llie 
town-houfc  takes  up  one  quarter  of  it ;  and  lias  a  very 
high  deeple,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  brazen  datue  of 
St  Michael,  15  feet  high.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
which  is  handfomely  adorned,  the  dates  of  Brabant 
meet.  In  three  other  rooms  there  is  the  hidory  of  the 
refgnation  of  Charles  V.  wrought  in  tapedry  j  which 
is  fo  well  done,  that  it  may  be  midaken  for  painting. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  fquare  are  the  halls  of  the 
different  trades.  7'here  are  here  feveral  palaces  of  the 
nobility  5  that  of  Orange  now  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Prudia.  The  opera-houfe  is  built  after  the  Italian 
manner,  with  rows  of  boxes,  in  which  are  chimneys. 
One  is  covered  over  with  looking-glafs,  fo  that  they 
can  fit  by  the  fre,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is  do¬ 
ing.  There  are  20  public  fountains,  adorned  with  da- 
tues,  at  the  corners  of  the  mod  public  dreetsj  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  towm-houfe  is  one  with  Neptune,  the  tri¬ 
tons,  and  the  horics  fpouting  out  w’ater  from  their  no- 
drlls.  The  hofpitals  are  well  endowed,  fome  of  which 
are  for  the  maintenance  of  drangers  for  three  days. 
There  is  alfo  a  foundling  hofpital,  and  one  for  penitent 
courtezans.  Among  the  churches,  that  of  St  Gudula 
is  very  magnificent.  It  dands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near 
the  gate  of  Louvain,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  bal- 
ludrades.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  dru61ure,  wdth  two  large 
deeples  at  the  ead  end,  and  is  finely  adorned  within. 
The  Jefuits  have  a  fine  church  as  w’cll  as  a  library. 
There  are  feveral  monaderies  and  nunneries,  two  of 
which  lad  are  Englifh.  The  nunnery,  called  the  Be- 
ginnage  is  like  a  little  town,  being  furrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditch,  and  has  little  dreets,  where  each  nun  has  an 
apartment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  are  educated 
here. 

In  1695,  Bruffels  was  bombarded  by  Marflial  Ville- 
roy,  who  demoliflied  four  thoufand  houfes,  the  dadt- 
houfe,  and  feveral  churches.  In  1708,  it  was  befieged 
again  by  the  ele<d or  of  Bavaria  j  but  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  foon  came  to  its  affidance,  and  obliged  him 
to  raife  the  fiege  wfith  precipitation.  Marlhal  Saxe, 
the  French  general,  took  it  in  1746  *,  but  it  was  rc- 
dored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  It  is  much 
fallen  from  its  former  fplendor  j  and  all  the  trade  which 
is  carried  on  there  is  in  lace,  camblets,  and  tapedry, 
which  are  made  in  great  perfe<dion.  E.  Long.  4.  8. 
N.  Lat,  50.  51. 

Brussels,  the  quarter  or  didridl  of,  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  quarter  is 
bounded  on  the  ead  by  that  of  Louvain  \  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Antwerp  3  on  the  wed  by  Flanders  •,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Ilainault.  Bruffels  is  the  capital  city 
of  this  quarter  and  all  Brabant. 

BRU  FE,  a  general  name  for  all  animals  except 
mankind. 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  neared  re- 
femblance  to  man,  both  in  the  external  d:iape  and  in¬ 
ternal  dru61ure,  but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  the  highed  and  the  neared 
approach  to  the  likenefs  of  man  is  the  oran  outang, 
or  Homo  Syhejf}ris  f. — The  dru61:ure  and  economy  of 
brutes  make  the  objects  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
Ana^tomy*  See  Anatomy  Index, 

Philofophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the  ef- 
fential  charaderidics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 
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be  an  animal  not  rifible^ 
laughter  ;  others  call  them  mute  atiinials, 
tetics  allowed  them  a  fenfitive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  Fhe  Platonids  allowed  them  reafon  and 
underdanding,  though  in  a  degree  lefs  pure  and  refined 
than  that  of  men.  Ladantius  allow's  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a  fenfe  of  religion  j  and 
even  this  has  been  aferibed  to  them  by  fome  fceptics. 
Defcartes  maintained,  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate 
machines,  abfolutely  deditute  not  only  of  reafon  but 
of  all  thought  and  perception,  and  that  ail  their  ac¬ 
tions  are  only  confequences  of  the  exquifite  mecha- 
nifm  of  their  bodies.  This  fydem,  how’ever,  is  much 
older  than  Defcartes  \  it  w^as  borrowed  by  him  from 
Gomez  Pereira,  a  Spanidi  phyfician,  who  employed  30 
years  in  compofing  a  treatife  w'hich  he  entitled  Anto^ 
niana  Margarita^  from  the  Chridian  names  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother.  It  was  publidied  in  1554:  but  his 
opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gaining  partizans,  or 
even  of  being  refuted  ;  fo  that  it  died  w  ith  him.  Even 
Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  no¬ 
tion  5  fomething  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  w'e  find  from  Plutarch  and  St  Augudin, 
Others,  who  rejeded  the  Cartefian  hypothefis,  have 
maintained  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  foul  ellen- 
tially  inferior  to  that  of  men  j  and  to  this  foul  fome 
have  allowed  Immortality,  others  not.  And,  ladly, 
in  a  treatife  publilhed  by  one  Bougeant  a  Jefuit,  en¬ 
titled,  A  pbilofophical  amujemeut  on  the  language  of 
heafs^  he  adirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil  fpirits 
or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  w^as  probably  invented,  or 
at  lead  adopted  by  him,  to  defeat  two  great  objec¬ 
tions  :  one  againd  th.c  immortality  of  the  fouls  of 
brutes,  if  they  were  allow  ed  to  have  any  3  the  other 
againd  the  goodnefs  of  God,  in  fuffering  creatures 
who  had  never  finned,  to  be  fubjeded  to  fo  many 
mlferies.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  may  be  dated 
as  follow’  ;  1.  It  is  certain,  that  a  number  of  human 
adlons  are  merely  mechanical  3  becaufe  they  are  done 
imperceptibly  to  the  agent,  and  without  any  diredioii 
from  the  will  3  w  hich  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  objeds  and  the  primordial  dlfpofition  of  the 
machine,  wherein  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no 
d)are  3  of  which  number  are  all  habits  of  the  body  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  reiteration  of  certain  adions.  In  all 
fuch  circumdances,  human  beings  are  no  better  than 
automata.  2.  There  are  fome  natural  movements  fo 
involuntary,  that  w’e  cannot  redrain  them  3  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  admirable  mechanlfm  ever  on  the  watch 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium,  when  we  doop,  bend,  or 
incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  and  when  we  w^alk  up¬ 
on  a  narrow  plank.  3.  The  natural  liking  for,  and 
antipathy  againd,  certain  objeds,  which  in  children 
precede  the  pow’er  of  knowing  and  dlfcriminatlng 
them,  and  which  fometimes  in  grown  perfoiis  triumph 
over  all  the  efforts  of  reafon  ;  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  w'onderful  mechanlfm  of  the 
body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  Irrefid- 
ible  Influence  which  objeds  have  on  the  human  frame, 
4.  Every  one  knows  how’'  much  our  pafljons  depend 
on  the  degree  of  motion  into  which  the  blood  is  put, 
and  the  reciprocal  impreffions  caufed  by  the  anlmal- 
fpirits  between  the  heait  and  biain,  that  are  fo  clofely 
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Brute,  conneded  by  their  nerves  ^  and  if  fuch  eire(5^s  may  be 
produced  by  fuch  fimple  mechanical  means  as  the 
mere  iiicreafe  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  di- 
re^fion  of  the  will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  brutes  being  the  effe61:s  only  of  a  refined 
mechanifm,  without  thought  or  perception.  5.  A  far¬ 
ther  proof  will  arife  from  a  confideration  of  the  many 
wonderful  effefts  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  men  has 
contrived  to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means  j  the 
aiidroide,  for  inlfance,  of  Mr  Kempell,  which  plays 
at  chefs.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  queitioned,  but  that 
the  mechanifm  of  the  body  of  the  meaneft  animal  in- 
finitely  furpafles  that  of  Mr  Kempell’s  machine  ;  and 
what  can  be  the  confequence  of  this,  but  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  that  animal  mud  be  proportionably  more  fur- 
prifing  than  thofe  of  the  wooden  chefs-player  ?  See 
Androides  and  Automaton. 

The  above  is  a  Ihort  abllra(d;  of  all  the  arguments 
that  arc  brought  in  favour  of  the  Cartefian  fyftem  : 
but  they  are  evidently  very  far  from  being  conclufive. 
I'hey  are  deficient,  in  the  fird  place,  becaufe,  though 
we  allow  them  in  the  utmod  extent  the  Cartefians 
themfelves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the  pofiibility 
of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of  God 
actually  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch  a61:ions  from  in¬ 
animate  machines  j  but  that  he  adually  hath  done  fo, 
they  have  not  the  lead  tendency  to  prove*  In  the  fe- 
cond  place,  the  Cartefian  argument  is  infufficient,  be¬ 
caufe  it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows  not  where  to  dop  * 
as,  by  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  every  man  might 
prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine  :  for 
though  every  Individual  be  confeious  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  fo  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours  5  and 
it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  caufe  an  in¬ 
animate  machine  perform  the  adions  of  a  man  than 
thofe  of  a  bead.  Neither  are  the  two  objedions  which 
the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  ad¬ 
mitted  as  arguments  in  its  favour.  They  are,  i.  That 
if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  mud  be  imma¬ 
terial,  and  confequently  linmoital  :  and,  2.  It  feems  a 
contradldion  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  think  that  he 
diould  fubjed  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude  of 
evils  as  we  fee  the  brute  creation  endure  in  this  world. 
The  fird  of  thefe  is  produdive  of  no  bad  confequen- 
ces  to  us,  though  it  liiould  be  granted  :  and  if  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  brute  creatures  are  really  immortal, 
the  fecond  objedion  vanifhes  ^  becaufe,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  endlefs  felicity,  all  temporary  afflidions,  how^ 
fevere  foever,  mud  be  fvvallow  ed  up  as  though  they  had 
never  been. 

As  to  a  pofitive  proof  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that 
.  brutes  are  really  endowed  with  fenfation  and  confei- 
oufnefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
the  fenfibility  of  brutes  that  there  is  for  that  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  fee  brutes  avoid  pain  as  much  as  w^e  do  ; 
and  we  hkewife  fee  them  feek  for  pleafure  and  exprefs 
their  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things  by 
figns  not  at  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  W’e 
grant  the  podibility  of  all  this  being  the  effed  of  mere 
mechanifm  j  yet,  as  we  are  confeious  that  in  ourfelves 
fimilar  efieds  are  produced  by  a  fentient  principle,  wx 
have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  in 
brutes  they  are  likewdfe  derived  from  a  principle  of 
fenfation  ^  efpecially  feeing  w^e  know  of  no  kind  of 
inechanifm  in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces 
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any  thing  like  the  effeds  jud  mentioned  5  and  until 
we  fee  that  a  mechanifm  of  this  kind  does  take  place 
in  fome  part  of  nature,  we  have  no  right  to  fuppofe  it 
in  any.  ^  As  to  thofe  adions  of  the  human  body  in 
which  it  feems  to  move  fpontaneoully,  like  an  auto¬ 
maton,  w'ithout  the  diredion  of  the  mind  or  will,  it 
is  alniod  fuperduous  to  obferve,  that  they  w^ere  not 
performed  in  this  manner  originally,  but  required  verv 
great  exertions  of  the  will  and  intelledual  faculty  be^ 
fore  the  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  eafi- 
ly  j  fo  that  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Add  to 
this,  that  divine  revelation  fets  forth  to  us  in  many 
places  the  brute  creation  as  objeds  of  mercy  j  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  highed  abfurdity,  if 
they  were  not  really  capable  of  feeling  pleafure  and 
pain  as  well  as  wx. 

The  mod  rational  oppofers  of  the  Cartefian  fcheme 
maintain,  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
fenfation  as  well  as  w  e  5  though  of  an  inferior  nature 
to  ours.  Great  difputes,  however,  have  arifen  on 
this  fubjed  j  fome  maintaining,  that  the  foul  of  brutes 
is  merely  fenfitlve,  and  that  they  are  altogether  dedi- 
tute  of  refiedion  and  underdanding  •  others,  that  they 
not  only  reafon,  but  make  a  better'ufe  of  it  than  men 
do.  I'hat  the  brutes  are  endowed  only  with  fenfa¬ 
tion,  and  totally  deditiite  of  all  pow^r  of  refiedion, 
or  even  reafoniiig,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  main¬ 
tained  on  good  grounds  :  neither  can  it  be  aflerted 
that  they  ad  entirely  from  indind,  or  a  blind  propen- 
fity  to  certain  things,  without  knowing  why  or  where¬ 
fore.  In  numberlefs  indances,  needlefs  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader,  it  is  evident,  that  education  will  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  many  of  the  natural  indinds  of  brutes  ;  which 
could  never  be  the  cafe  w^ere  they  abfolutely  incapable 
ofreafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,^  that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  degree  that  men  are  5  neither  are  the 
rational  exertions  of  beads  at  all  to  be  compared  even 
with  thofe  of  the  meaned  favages.  One  remarkable 
Indance  of  this  is  in  the  ufe  of  the  element  of  fire, 
d  he  mod  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make 
this  element  fiibfervient  to  their  purpofes  3  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  w^ho  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  exideiice,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufes  on 
feeing  it  made  ufe  of  by  others  :  but  though  many  of 
the  brute  creatures  are  delighted  wfith  warmth,  and 
have  opportunities  every  day  of  feeing  how^  fire  is  fup- 
plied  w’ith  fuel, .and  by  that  means- preferved,  it  never 
was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to  preferve  a 
fire  by  this  means.  This  diows  a.  drange  defed  of 
rationality,  unaccountable  upon  any  other  fuppofition 
than  that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  of  brutes  is  fome 
how  or  other  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of  man  ;  but 
dill  it  is  a  fentient  principle, .  capable  of  perceptions 
as  quick,  and  in  many  indances  much  more  fo  than 
our  own. 

Father  Bougeant  fupports  his  opinion  of  the  fpirits 
of  brute  creatures  being  devils  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Flaving  proved  at  large  that  beads  naturally  have 
underdanding,  »  Reafon  (fays  he)  naturally  Inclines 
us  to  believe  that  beads  have  a  fpiritual  foul ;  and  the 
only  thing  that^  oppofes  this  fentiment  is,  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  be  inferred  from  it.  If  brutes  have 
a  foulj  that  foul  mud  be  either  matter  or  fpirit  5  it  mud 
2  ba- 
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be  one  or  the  two,  and  yet  you  dare  affirm  neither. 
You  dare  not  fay  it  is  matter,  becaufe  you  muff  then 
neceffarily  fuppofe  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking  ^ 
nor  will  you  fay  that  it  is  fpirit,  this  opinion  bringing 
with  it  confequences  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  5  and  this,  among  others,  that  man  would  differ 
from  beafts  only  by  the  degrees  of  plus  and  minus ; 
which  would  dernolifh  the  very  foundation  of  all  reli¬ 
gion.  Therefore,  if  I  can  elude  all  thefe  confequences  ; 
it  I  can  aflign  to  beaffs  a  fpiritual  foul,  without  flri- 
king  at  the  dodrines  of  religion  ;  it  is  evident,  that  my 
fyftem,  being  moreover  the  moft  agreeable  to  reafon, 
is  the  only  warrantable  hypothefis.  Now  I  ffiall,  and 
can  do  it,  with  the  greateff  eafe  imaginable.  I  even 
have  means,  by  the  fame  method,  to  explain  many 
very  obfcure  paflages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to 
refolve  fome  very  great  difficulties  which  are  not  well 
confuted.  T[  his  we  (hall  unfold  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

Religion  teaches  us,  that  the  devils,  from  the 
very  moment  they  had  finned,  were  reprobate,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell  j  but 
the  church  has  not  yet  determined  whether  they  do 
aftually  endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
demned.  It  may  then  be  thought  that  they  do  not 
yet  fuffer  them,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  verdi6l 
brought  againff  them  is  referved  for  the  day  of  the  fi¬ 
nal  judgment. — Now  what  I  pretend  to  infer  from 
hence  is,  that,  till  doomfday  comes,  God,  in  order 
not  to  fulfer  fo  many  legions  of  reprobate  fpirits  to  be 
of  no  ufe,  has  diftributed  them  through  the  feveral 
fpaces  of  the  world,  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  his  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  make  his  omnipotence  to  appear.  Some, 
continuing  in  their  natural  ftate,  bufy  themfelves  in 
tempting  men,  in  feducing  and  tormenting  them  ; 
either  immediately,  as  Job’s  devil,  and  thofe  that  lay 
hold  of  human  bodies  j  or  by  the  miniftry  of  forcerers 
or  phantoms.  Thefe  wicked  fpirits  are  thofe  whom 
the  feripture  calls  the  powers  of  darlnefs  or  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  air,  God,  wdth  the  others,  makes  millions 
of  beaffs  of  all  kinds,  w^hich  ferve  for  the  ufes  of  men, 
which  fill  the  univerle,  and  caufe  the  wifdom  and  om¬ 
nipotence  of  the  Creator  to  be  admired.  By  that 
means  1  can  eafily  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the 
devils  can  tempt  us  ^  and  on  the  other,  how  beafts 
can  think,  know,  have  fentiinents,  and  a  fpiritual 
foul,  without  any  way  ftriking  at  the  do61rines  of  re¬ 
ligion.  I  am  no  longer  furprifed  to  fee  them  have 
forecaft,  memory,  and  judgment.  I  fliould  rather  have 
occafion  to  w^onder  at  their  having  no  more,  fince  their 
foul  very  likely  is  more  perfed  than  ours.  But  I 
difeover  the  reafon  of  this ;  it  is  becaufe,  in  beafts  as 
well  as  in  ourfelves,  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  material  organs  of  the  machine  to 
which  it  is  united  ;  and  thofe  organs  being  grofler  and 
lefs  perfed  than  in  us,  it  follows,  that  the  knowledge, 
the  thoughts,  and  the  other  fpiritual  operations  of  the 
beafts,  muft  of  courfe  be  lefs  perfed  than  ours  ;  And 
if  thefe  proud  fpirits  know  their  own  difmal  ftate,  what 
a  humiliation  muft  it  be  to  them  thus  to  fee  them¬ 
felves  reduced  to  the  condition  of  beafts  !  But,  w’he- 
ther  they  know  it  or  not,  fo  fliameful  a  degradation  is 
ftill,  with  regard  to  them,  the  primary  effed  of  the 
divine  vengeance  I  iuft  mentioned  >  it  is  an  anticipated 
faelL” 
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Having  mentioned  the  prejudices  againft  this  hypo¬ 
thefis,  fuch  particularly  as  the  pleafure  w^hich  people ' 
of  fenfe  and  religion  take  In  beafts  and  birds,  cfpe- 
cially  all  forts  of  domeftic  animals  ;  he  proceeds,  “  Do 
we  love  beafts  for  their  own  fakes  ?  No.  As  they  are 
altogether  ftrangers  to  human  focicty,  they  can  have 
no  other  appointment  but  that  of  being  ufeful  and 
amufing.  And  what  care  we  whether  it  be  a  devil  or 
any  other  creature  that  amufes  us  ?  The  thought  of 
it,  far  from  fliocking,  pleafes  me  mightily.  I  with 
gratitude  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  who 
gave  me  fo  many  little  devils  to  ferve  and  amufe  me. 
If  I  am  told  that  thefe  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  fuf¬ 
fer  eternal  tortures,  I  admire  God’s  decrees,  but  I 
have  no  manner  of  fhare  in  that  dreadful  fentence  5  I 
leave  the  execution  of  it  to  the  fovereign  judge  :  and, 
notwithftanding  this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I 
do  with  a  multitude  of  people,  of  whom  religion  in¬ 
forms  me  that  a  great  number  (hall  be  damned.  But 
the  cure  of  a  prejudice  is  not  to  be  effedled  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  done  by  time  and  reflexion  :  give  me  leave 
then  lightly  to  touch  upon  this  difficulty,  in  order  to 
obferve  a  very  important  thing  to  you. 

Perfuaded  as  we  are  that  beafts  have  Intelligence, 
have  we  not  all  of  us  a  thoufand  times  pitied  them  for 
the  exceflive  evils  which  the  majority  of  them  are  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  in  reality  fuffer  ?  Plow  unhappy  is  the 
condition  of  hoifes  !  we  are  apt  to  fay  upon  feeing  a 
horfe  whom  an  unmerciful  carman  is  murdering  with 
blows.  How^  miferable  is  the  dog  whom  they  are  break¬ 
ing  for  hunting  !  How  difmal  is  the  fate  of  beafts 
living  in  woods  !  they  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  ;  always  feized  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  becoming  the  prey  of  hunters,  or  of  fome 
wilder  animal  j  for  ever  obliged,  after  long  fatigue,  to 
look  out  for  fome  poor  infipid  food  3  often  fulFering 
cruel  hunger  5  and  fubjedl,  moreover,  to  Illnefs  and 
death  !  If  men  are  fubjeft  to  a  multitude  of  mlferics 
that  overwhelm  them,  religion  acquaints  us  with  the 
reafon  of  it  ;  viz.  the  being  born  finners.  But  what 
crimes  can  beafts  have  committed  by  birth  to  be  fub- 
jed  to  evils  fo  very  cruel  ?  What  are  wx,  then,  to 
think  of  the  horrible  excefles  of  miferies  undergone 
by  beafts  ?  miferies,  indeed,  far  greater  than  thofe  en¬ 
dured  by  men.  This  is,  in  any  other  fyftem,  an  in- 
comprehenfible  myftery  ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  eafy 
TO  be  conceived  from  the  fyftem  I  propofe.  The  rebel¬ 
lious  fpirits  deferve  a  punlftiment  ftill  more  rigorous,  and 
happy  it  is  for  them  that  their  punlftiment  is  deferred. 

In  a  word,  God’s  goodnefs  is  vindicated,  man  himfelf 
is  juftified  :  for  w^hat  right  can  we  have,  without  ne- 
ceffity,  and  often  in  the  way  of  mere  diverfion,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  millions  of  beafts  if  God  had 
not  authorifed  us  fo  to  do  ?  And  beafts  being  as  fen- 
fible  as  ourfelves  of  pain  and  death,  how  could  a  juft 
and  merciful  God  have  given  man  that  privilege,  if 
they  were  not  fo  many  guilty  vidims  of  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance  ? 

“  But  hear  ftill  fomething  more  convincing,  and 
of  greater  confequence  :  beafts,  by  nature,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vicious.  We  know^  well  that  they  never  fin, 
becaufe  they  are  not  free  ;  but  this  is  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  wanting  to  make  them  finners.  The  voracious 
birds  and  beafts  of  prey  are  cruel.  Many  infeds  of 
<?ne  and  the  fame  fpccics  devour  one  another.  Cats 
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are  perfidious  and  ungrateful  ;  monkeys  are  mifchie- 
vous  j  and  dogs  envious.  All  beafts  in  general  are 
jealous  and  revengeful  to  excefs  ;  not  to  mention  many 
other  vices  we  obferve  in  them  :  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  by  nature  fo  very  vicious,  they  have,  fay 
we,  neither  the  liberty  nor  any  helps  to  refill  the  bias 
that  hurries  them  into  fo  many  bad  aftions.  They  are, 
according  to  the  fchools,  neceflitated  to  do  evil,  to  dif- 
concert  the  general  order,  to  commit  whatever  is  moft 
contrary  to  the  notion  we  have  of  natural  juftice  and 
to  the  principles  of  virtue.  What  monfters  are  thefe 
in  a  world  originally  created  for  order  and  juftice  to 
reign  in  ?  This  is,  in  good' part,  what  formerly  per- 
fuaded  the  Manicheans,  that  there  were  of  neceffity  two 
orders  of  things,  one  good,  and  the  other  bad  j  and 
that  the  beafts  w'^ere  not  the  work  of  the  good  principle: 
a  monftrous  error  !  But  how  then  ftiall  we  believe  that 
beafts  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  qua¬ 
lities  fo  very  ftrange  !  If  man  is  fo  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  himfelf  through  fin  per¬ 
verted  the  happy  nature  that  God  had  given  him  at  his 
creation.  Of  two  things,  then,  we  muft  fay  one  :  ei¬ 
ther  that  God  has  taken  delight  in  making  beafts  fo 
vicious  as  they  are,  and  of  giving  us  in  them  models 
of  what  is  moft  ftiameful  in  the  w'orld  ;  or  that  they 
have,  like  man,  original  fin,  which  has  perverted  their 
primitive  nature. 

“  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitlons  finds  very  difficult 
accefs  to  the  mind,  and  is  an  cxprefs  contradifllon  to 
the  holy  fcriptures  j  which  fay,  that  whatever  came 
out  of  God’s  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  good,  yea  very  good.  What  good  can 
there  be  in  a  monkey’s  being  fo  very  mifchievous,  a 
dog  fo  full  of  envy,  a  cat  fo  malicious  ?  But  then 
many  authors  have  pretended,  that  beafts,  before  man’s 
fall,  were  different  from  what  they  are  nowj  and  that  it 
was  in  order  to  punlffi  man  that  they  became  fo  wicked. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  fuppofition  of  which  there  is 
not  the  leaft  footftep  in  holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  piti¬ 
ful  fubterfuge  to  elude  a  real  difficulty  :  this  at  moft 
might  be  faid  of  the  beafts  with  whom  man  has  a  fort 
of  correfpondence ;  but  hot  at  all  of  the  birds,  fifties, 
and  infers,  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  him. 
We  muft  then  have  recourfe  to  the  fecond  propofition, 
That  the  nature  of  beafts  has,  like  that  of  man,  been 
corrupted  by  fome  original  fin  :  Another  hypothcfis, 
Void  of  foundation,  and  equally  inconfiftent  with  rea- 
fon  and  religion,  in  all  the  fyftems  which  have  been 
hitherto  efpoufed  concerning  the  fouls  of  beafts.  What 
party  are  we  to  take  ?  Why,  admit  of  my  fyftem,  and 
all  is  explained.  The  fouls  of  beafts  are '  refraftory 
fpirits  wffiich  have  made  themfelves  guilty  towards 
God.  The  fin  in  beafts  is  no  original  fin  ;  it  is  a  per- 
fonal  crime,  which  has  corrupted  and  perverted  their 
nature  in  its  whole  fubftance  ;  hence  all  the  vices  and 
corruption  we  obferve  in  them,  though  they  can  be  no 
longer  criminal,  becaufe  God,  by  irrevocably  reproba¬ 
ting  them,  has  at  the  fame  time  dlvefted  them  of  their 
liberty.” 

Thefe  quotations  contain  the  ftrength  of  Father  Bou- 
geant’s  hypothefis,  which  alfo  hath  had  its  followers  ; 
but  the  reply  to  it  is  obvious.  Beafts,  though  remark¬ 
ably  mifchievous,  are  not  completely  fo  ;  they  are  in 
many  inftances  capable  of  gratitude  and  love,  which 
devils  cannot  poffibly  be.  The  very  fame  paffions  that 


are  in  the  brutes  exift  in  the  human  nature  ;  and  if  Brute, 
we  choofe  to  argue  from  the  exiftence  of  thofe  paffions,  t-— y— “ 
and  the  afcendency  they  have  over  mankind  at  fome 
times,  we  may  fay  with  as  great  juftice,  that  the  fouls 
of  men  are  devils,  as  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are.  All 
that  can  be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  greater  pre¬ 
valency  of  the  malignant  paffions  among  the  brutes 
than  among  men,  is,  that  the  former  have  lefs  ration¬ 
ality  than  men  :  and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that  among 
favages,  who  exercife  their  reafon  lefs  than  other  men, 
every  fpecles  of  barbarity  is  praftifed,  without  being 
deemed  a  crime. 

On  the  prefent  fubjefl  there  is  a  very  ingenious 
treatife  in  German,  publiffied  by  the  late  Profeffo^- 
Bergman,  under  the  title  (as  tranflated)  of  “  Refearches 
defigned  to  (how  what  the  Brute  animals  certainly 
are  not,  and  alfo  what  they  probably  are.” — That 
they  are  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more  detail 
than  feemed  neceffary  for  refuting  a  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  us  all  machines.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  half-reafoning  elephant  cannot  be 
deemed  a  machine,  by  us,  from  any  other  confidera- 
tion,  than  that  he  goes  upon  four  feet,  while  we  go 
upon  two  ;  and  he  might  as  well  take  us  for  mere  ma¬ 
chines  becaufe  we  go  upon  two  feet,  while  he  goes  up¬ 
on  four. 

But  if  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are 
they  ?  Manifeftly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immate¬ 
rial  principle ;  and  thinking  or  reafoning  beings,  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  certain  claffes  of  animals  this  ap¬ 
pears  evident  to  our  author,  who  feems  to  have  ob- 
ferved  with  great  fagacity  and  attention  their  various 
operations  and  proceedings,  their  ways  and  means,  &c. 

He  thinks  it  impoffible  to  deduce  this  variety  of  a£lion, 
in  any  animals  (if  we  except  thofe  of  the  loweft  claffes 
in  the  gradation  of  intelligence),  from  a  general  and 
uniform  inftinfl.  For  they  accommodate  their  ope¬ 
rations  to  times  and  circumftances.  They  combine  j 
they  choofe  the  favourable  moment  j  they  avail  them¬ 
felves  of  the  occafion,  and  feem  to  receive  inftruftlon 
by  experience.  Many  of  their  operations  announce 
refleftion  :  the  bird  repairs  a  ffiattered  neft,  inftead  of 
conftrufling  inftindlively  a  new  one  :  the  hen,  who 
has  been  robbed  of  her  eggs,  changes  her  place  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  the  remainder  wdth  more  fecurity ;  the  cat 
difcovers  both  care  and  artifice  in  concealing  her  kit¬ 
tens.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that,  on  many  occafions, 
animals  know  their  faults  and  miftakes,  and  correct 
them;  they  fometlmes  contrive  the  moft  ingenious  me¬ 
thods  of  obtaining  their  ends,  and  when  one  method 
fails  have  recourfe  to  another;  and  they  have,  without 
doubt,  a  kind  of  language  for  the  mutual  communica¬ 
tion  of  their  ideas.  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted 
for  (fays  our  author),  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving,  thinking,  remem¬ 
bering,  comparing,  and  judging  ?  They  have  thefe 
powers.  Indeed,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  that  in  which 
they  are  poffeffed  by  the  human  fpecies,  and  form 
claffes  below  them  in  the  graduated  fcale  of  intelli¬ 
gent  beings.  But  ftlll  it  fetms  to  our  author  unrea- 
fonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  place  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  found  philofophy,  and  fafls  afcertained  by 
conftant  obfervation,  affign  to  them  in  the  great  and 
diverfified  fphere  of  life,  fenfation,  and  intelligence;-— 
he  does  not,  however,  confider  them  as  beings  whofe 
j  aflions 
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“Bnite.  aftlons  are  dlredled  to  moral  ends,  nor  confequently  as 
L*  i.i  -'vr— — /  accountable  and  proper  fubjefls  for  reward  or  punijh- 
inent  in  a  future  world. 

That  brute  animals  poflefs  reflection  and  fentiment, 
and  are  fufceptible  of  the  kindly  as  well  as  the  irafcible 
palTions,  independently  of  fexual  attachment  and  na¬ 
tural  alfeCtion,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  inftances 
of  alFeCtion  and  gratitude  daily  obfervable  in  different 
animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  thofe  and  other  fen- 
timents,  fucli  as  pride,  and  even  a  fenfe  of  glory,  the 
elephant  exhibits  proofs  equally  furpriflng  and  indubi¬ 
table,  as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Ele- 

PHAS. 

White  sNa-  ^5  tQ  natural  affeCtion  of  brutes,  fays  an  inge- 
nious  writer,  the  more  1  refleCl  on  it,  the  more  I  am 
doriig,  aftoniflied  at  its  effeCls.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  this 
affeClion  more  wonderful  than  the  fliortnefs  of  its  du¬ 
ration.  Thus  every  hen  is  in  her  turn  the  virago  of  the 
yard,  in  proportion  to  the  helpleffnefs  of  her  brood  j 
and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of 
thofe  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  (he  will  drive 
before  her  with  relentlefs  cruelty.  This  affeClion 
fublimes  the  paflions,  quickens  the  invention,  and 
iliarpens  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  a 
hen,  juft  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that  placid 
bird  fhe  ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  ftanding  on  end, 
wings  hovering,  and  clocking  note,  flie  runs  about  like 
one  polfeffed.  Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way 
of  the  greatefl  danger  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their 
progeny.  Thus  a  partridge  will  tumble  along  before 
a  fportfman,  in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her 
helplefs  covey.  In  the  time  of  nidification  the  moft 
feeble  birds  will  aflault  the  moft  rapacious.  All  the 
hirundincs  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  of 
a  hawk,  whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that 
diftriCl.  A  very  exaCl  obferver  has  often  remarked, 
that  a  pair  of  ravens  neflling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
would  fuffer  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  reft  near  their  fta- 
tion,  but  would  drive  them  from  the  hill  with  ama¬ 
zing  fury :  even  the  blue  thrufti  at  the  feafon  of  breed¬ 
ing  would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chafe 
away  the  keftril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  ftand 
near  the  neft  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  flie  wdll  not  be 
induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertent  fondnefs, 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  wdth  meat  in  her 
mouth  for  an  hour  together.  The  flycatcher  builds 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my 
houfe.  A  pair  of  thefe  little  birds  had  one  year  inad¬ 
vertently  placed  their  neft  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps 
in  a  fhady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
that  followed  ^  but  a  hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  be¬ 
fore  the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  reflexion  of  the 
wall  became  infupportable,  and  muft  inevitably  have 
deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  afFe6tioii  fuggeft- 
ed  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-birds  to 
hover  over  the  ntft  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with 
wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they 
fereened  off  the  heat  from  their  fuffering  offspring.  A 
farther  inftance  I  once  faw  of  notable  fagacity  in  a 
willow-wren,  which  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  fields. 
’Fhis  bird,  a  friend  and  rayfelf  had  obferved  as  flie  fat 
in  her  neft ;  but  w^ere  particularly  careful  not  to  difturb 
her,  though  we  faw  ftie  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of 
jealoufy.  Some  days  after,  as  w^e  paffed  that  way,  we 
'W’ere  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on -5 
\ 


but  no  neft  could  be  found,  till  I  happened  to  take  up  Brute, 
a  large  bundle  of  long  green  mofs  as  it  were  carelefsly 
thrown  over  the  neft,  in  order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  intruder.” 

A  wonderful  fpirit  of  fociality  in  the  brute  creation, 
independent  of  fexual  attachment,  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company, 
will  not  ftay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelves  :  the 
ftrongeft  fences  cannot  reftrain  them.  A  horfe  has  been 
known  to  leap  out  at  a  ftable  window  through  which 
dung  was  thrown  after  company  \  and  yet  in  other 
refpe6ls  is  remarkably  quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not 
fatten  by  themfelves ;  but  will  negledl  the  fineft  pa- 
fture  that  is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  inftance  in  flieep,  which  conifantly  flock 
together.  But  this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  confi¬ 
ned  to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  woik  laft 
quoted,  xve  aie  told  of  “  a  doe  ftill  alive,  that  was 
brought  up  from  a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows  ^ 
with  them  it  goes  a-field,  and  with  them  it  returns  to 
the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of 
this  deer,  being  ufed  to  her  ;  but  if  ftrange  dogs  come 
by,  a  chafe  enfues  j  while  the  mafter  fmiles  to  fee  his 
favourite  fecurely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or 
gate,  or  ftyle,  till  flie  returns  to  the  cows,  who  with 
fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  affailants 
quite  out  of  the  pafture.” 

Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowftiip. 

Of  this  the  following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  in 
the  fame  work  :  “  A  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  aflured  me,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a  time 
to  havf  but  one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  incongruous 
animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but  each  other. 

By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  fequeftered  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  wdth  notes  of  compla¬ 
cency  rubbing  herfelf  gently  againft  his  legs  j  while 
the  horfe  would  look  down  with  fatisfaftion,  and  move 
with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpe61ion,  left  he 
ftiould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.  Thus  by 
mutual  good  offices  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  other  5  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the 
following  fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to 
be  fomewhat  miftaken  : 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  fifh  with  fowl. 

So  W'ell  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March  1788  we 
have  the  following  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
by  a  correfpondent  who  does  not  fign  his  name,  but 
who  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.  The  ra¬ 
ven  alluded  to  “lives,  or  did  live  three  years  fince,  at 
the  Red  Lion  at  Hungerford  j  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rofe» 

You  muft  know  then,  that  coming  into  that  inn,  my 
chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland 
dogj  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to 
the  dog’s  foot,  Rafe  was  evidently  a  concerned  JpeBa- 
tor ;  for  the  minute  the  dog  w^as  tied  up  under  the 
manger  with  my  horfe,  Rafe  not  only  vifited  but 
fetched  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with  parti¬ 
cular  and  repeated  marks  of  kindnefs.  The  bird’s  no¬ 
tice  of  the  dog  was  fo  marked,  that  I  obferved  it  to  the 

hoftler^ 
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hoftler ;  for  I  had  not  heard  a  word  before  of  the  hi- 
ftory  of  this  benevolent  creature.  John  then  told  me, 
that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  pin-feather  in  intimacy 
with  a  dog  j  that  the  affeftion  between  them  was  mu¬ 
tual  j  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been 
witneffes  of  the  Innumerable  afts  of  klndnefs  they  had 
conferred  upon  each  other.  Rafe’s  poor  dog,  after  a 
while,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg ;  and  during  the  long 
time  he  w’as  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  conftant- 
ly,  carried  him  his  provifions  daily,  and  never  fcarce 
left  him  alone !  One  night  by  accident  the  hoftler  had 
fhut  the  liable  door,  and  Rafe  was  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  friend  the  whole  night  j  but  the  hoftler 
found  in  the  morning  the  bottom  of  the  door  fo  pecked 
away,  that  had  it  not  been  opened,  Rafe  would  in  an¬ 
other  hour  have  made  his  own  entrance-port.  I  then 
inquired  of  my  landlady  (a  fenfible  woman),  and  heard 
what  I  have  related  confirmed  by  her,  w  1th  ieveral  other 
ftngular  traits  of  the  kindncfles  this  bird  ftiows  to  all 
dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or  wounded 
ones.  I  hope,  and  believe,  however,  the  bird  isftill  li¬ 
vings  and  the  traveller  will  find  I  have  not  over-rated 
this  wonderful  bird’s  merit.” 

'Fo  thefe  inftances  of  attachment  between  incon¬ 
gruous  animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fociality  or  the  feelings 
of  fympathy,  may  be  added  the  following  inltance  of 
fondnefs  from  a  different  motive,  recounted  by  Mr 
White,  in  the  work  already  fo  frequently  quoted.  “  My 
friend  had  a  little  helplefs  leveret  brought  to  him, 
which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon  j  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young 
were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was  foon  loft, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  moft  foundlings, 
or  to  be  killed  by  fome  dog  or  cat.  However,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was  fitting  in  his  gar¬ 
den  in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  he  obferved  his  cat, 
with  tail  ereft,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling 
with  little  ihort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  fuch 
as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething 
gambling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret  w'hlch 
the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and  continued 
to  fupport  with  great  affeflion.  Thus  was  a  grami¬ 
nivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a  carnivorous  and  preda¬ 
ceous  one  ! 

“  Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  beaft  as  a  cat,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  of  Fe/ij,  the  murium  leo,  as  Linnseus 
calls  it,  Ihould  be  affefted  with  any  tendernefs  towards 
an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
determine.  This  ftrange  affe6lion  probably  was  occa- 
iioned  by  that  d  fiderium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feel¬ 
ings,  w'hich  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  In  her 
breaft  j  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  Ihe  derived 
to  herfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be  drawm, 
which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk,  till  from 
habit  fire  became  as  much  delighted  with  this  foundling 
as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

“  This  Incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange 
circumllance  which  grave  hiftorians  as  well  as  the 
poets  affert,  of  expofed  children  being  fometimes  nur¬ 
tured  by  female  wdld  beafts  that  probably  had  loft  their 
young.  For  it  is  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  that 
Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their  infant  ftate,  ftiould  be 
iiurfed  by  a  ftie-wolf,  than  that  a  poor  little  fucking 
leveret  Ihould  be  foftered  and  cherilhed  by  a  bloody 
grimalkin. 

VoL.  IV.  Part  ir. 
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. - —  -  Viridi  feetam  Mavonis  in  aniro 

P rocubuiJJ'e  lupam:  geminos  huic  ubera  circum  ’ 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros^  ei  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos  :  illam  tereti  cervice  rejiexam 
Mu/cere  aiternos,  et  corpora  jingere  lingnaP 

But  befides  the  different  qualities  enumerated,  be- 
fides  refleftion  and  fagacity  often  in  an  aftonilhing  de¬ 
gree,  and  befides  the  fentiinents  and  adlions  prompted 
by  focial  or  natural  attachments,  certain  brutes  feem 
on  many  occafions  infpired  with  a  fuperior  faculty,  a 
kind  of  prefentiment  or  fecond  fight  as  it  W'ere,  with 
regard  to  events  and  defigns  altogether  unforefeen  by 
the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.  Of  the  facul¬ 
ty  alluded  to,  various  inftances  will  probably  conlill 
with  the  knowledge  or  the  recolleftion  of  moll  of  our 
readers:  We  (hall  therefore  only  recite  the  following 
on  account  of  its  unqueftionable  authenticity.  At  the 
feat  of  the  late  earl  of  Lichfield,  three  miles  from  Blen¬ 
heim,  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  dining-room  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  by  Johnfton,  with  that  of  a  maftiff-dog 
which  faved  his  life.  It  feems  a  fervant  had  formed  the 
defign  of  affaflinating  his  mafter  and  robbing  the  houfe  j 
but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Flenry,  for  the  firft  time 
followed  him  up  flairs,  got  under  his  bed,  and  could 
not  be  got  from  thence  by  either  mafter  or  man  :  in 
the  dead  of  night,  the  fame  fervant  entered  the  room 
to  execute  his  horrid  defign  j  but  was  inftantly  feized 
by  the  dog,  and  being  fecured  confeffed  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  lines  In  one  corner  of  the  pi£lure, 
which  conclude  thus; 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  ftore, 

I  find  more  love  than  thofe  I  trufted  more. 

Upon  what  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  a  degree 
of  forefight  and  penetration  fuch  as  this  ?  Or  will  it 
be  fuggelled,  as  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  dog 
may  poflibly  become  capable  in  great  meafure  of  un- 
derftanding  human  difeourfe,  and  of  reafoning  and 
a6ling  accordingly  ;  and  that,  in  the  prefent  inllance, 
the  villain  had  either  uttered  his  defign  In  foliloquy, 
or  imparted  it  to  an  accomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
animal  ? 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  the  brutes  have 
any  language  whereby  they  can  exprefs  their  minds  to 
each  other  *,  or  whether  all  the  noife  they  make  confifts 
only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  to 
themfelves.  We  arc,  however,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelleftual  faculties  of  thefe  creatures  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  point.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
pafllons,  when  excited,  are  generally  produtlive  of  fome 
peculiar  cry  *,  but  wffiether  this  be  defigned  as  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  pafllon  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  occafioned  by  the 
paflion,  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
may  indeed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great  rea- 
fon,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  beafts  are  really  expref- 
lions  of  their  fentiments  *,  but  whether  one  beaft  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  a  defign,  and  communicating  that  de- 
lign  by  any  kind  of  language  to  others,  is  what  we 
fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  after  giving  the 
following  Inftance  which  among  others  is  brought  as 
a  proof  of  it  by  Father  Bougeant.  “  A  fparrow  finding 
a  neft  that  a  martin  had  juft  built,  ftanding  very  con-' 
5  D  venlently 
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BmtuU  venlently  for  liim,  poffelled  himfelf  of  it.  The  xwa*-. 

Brutus  feeing  the  ufurper  in  her  houfe,  called  for  help  to 

—  -  expel  him.  K  thoufand  martins  came  full  fpeed,  and 

attacked  the  fparrow  5  but  the  latter  being  covered  on 
every  hde,  and  prefentlng  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nell,  was  invulnerable,  and  made  the 
boldell  of  them  who  durft  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  combat, 
all  the  martins  difappeared.  The  fparrow^  thought  he 
had  got  the  better,  and  the  fpedlators  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the 
lead.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge  \  and 
each  of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  that  tempered 
earth  with  which  they  make  their  nefts,  they  all  at 
once  fell  upon  the  fparrow^  and  inclofed  him  in  the 
ned  to  perhh  there,  though  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  defign  all  of 
them  together,  without  fpeaking  to  each  other,  or 
without  fome  medium  of  communication  equivalent  to 
language 

BRUTTII,  in  Ancient  Geography^  one  of  the  two 
peninfulas  of  Italy,  the  ancient  Calabria  being  the 
other ;  dretching  to  the  fouth  tow^ards  Sicily  5  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  fea  on  every  dde  except  by  the  idhmus, 
between  the  river  Laus  and  the  Thurii,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  Lucania ;  inhabited  by  the  Bruttii,  for 
'ivhofe  country  the  ancient  Romans  had  no  peculiar 
name,  calling  both  the  people  and  the  country  in- 
difcriminately  Bruttii.  This  and  a  part  of  Lucania, 
was  the  ancient  Italia,  (Stephanus).  It  w^as  called 
wLicIi  in  Greek  hgnifies  pitch,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  it  produced  there,  (Bochart).  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  coads  by  the  Apennine  j  that  on  the 
7  ufean  and  that  on  the  Ionian  fea.  Now  called 
Calabria  Ultra.  Different  from  the  ancient  Cala¬ 
bria  or  Medapia,  to  the  ead  on  the  Adriatic  or  Io¬ 
nian  fea,  and  which  formed  the  other  penlnfula  or  heel 
<n"  the  leg,  now  called  Calabria  Citra,  the  Bruttii 
forming  the  foot. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire,  in  England. 
It  is  dtuated  on  the  river  Brew  5  and  is  a  good  place 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  adorned  with  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  church  has  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Ed- 
,  ward  I ;  and  the  alms  houfe  or  hofpital  is  fo  good, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  college.  They  have 
a  w^oollen  manufaftory  of  cloth  and  ferges,  and  they 
are  likewife  noted  for  their  malt.  W.  Long.  2.  30. 
N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BRUTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  old  explo¬ 
ded  hidory  of  this  country  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  fird  king  of  Britain.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Sylvius,  and  he  of  Afeanius  the  fon  of 
AEneas,  and  born  in  Italy:  killing  his  father  by  chance, 
he  fled  into  Greece,  where  he  took  King  Pa'drofus 
prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  flavery,  whom  he 
releafed  on  condition  of  providing  fliips,  &c.  for  the 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  advifed  by  the 
oracle  to  fail  wed  beyond  Gaul,  he  after  fome  adven¬ 
tures,  landed  at  Totnefs  in  Devondiire.  Albion  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  Brutus 
dedroyed  5  and  called  the  idand  after  his  own  name, 
Britain.  He  built  a  city  called  Troy,  fince  Lon¬ 
don  j  and  having  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his  death 
parcelled  the  ifland  among  his  three  fons  :  Locrine  had 
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5  Camber  had  Wales,  and  Brutn* 


the  middle,  called  Loegria 
Albana(d  Scotland. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  the  avenger  of  the  rape 
of  I^ucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic, 
flourilhed  500  years  before  Chrid.  See.  (Hi/lory  of) 
Rome.  ' 

Brutus,  Marcus,  the  paflionate  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  chief  confpirator  againd  Caefar,  Hew  himfelf 
on  lofmg  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  years  before  Chrid. 
See  [Hijlory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus,  John  Michael,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
polite  writer,  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Venice and,  having  dudied  at  Padua,  fpent  great 
part  of  his  life  in  travelling,  and  became  hidorio- 
grapher  to  his  imperial  majedy.  He  wrote.  I.  A 
hidory  of  Hungary.  2.  A  hidory  of  Florence.  3, 
Notes  on  Horace,  Casfar,  Cicero,  &c. ;  and  other 
works.  Fle  was  living  in  the  year  1590. 

Brutus,  Stephen  Junius,  the  difguifed  author  of  a 
political  work,. entitled  Vindicia  contra  tyrannos.  See 
Languet. 

BRUYERE,  John  de  la,  a  celebrated  French  au¬ 
thor,  w-as  born  at  Dourdan  in  the  year  1664.  Pie 
wrote  characters,  deferibing  the  manners  of  his  age,  in 
Imitation  of  Theophradus  ^  which  charaefers  were  not 
alw^ays  Imaginary  or  general,  but  deferiptive,  as  w^as 
well  knowm,  of  perfons  of  confiderable  rank.  In  the 
year  1693,  he  w’as  by  an  order  of  the  king  chofen  a 
member  of  the  P'rench  Academy;  and  died  in  the  year 
1696. — ‘‘  The  chara£lers  of  Bruyere  (fays  V^oltaire}, 
may  judly  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  age.  Antiquity  furnidies  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.  A  dyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous  ;  ex- 
predion  animated  and  pi£f  urefque  ;  an  ufe  of  language 
altogether  new,  without  oifending  againd  its  edablidi- 
ed  rules,  druck  the  public  at  fird  ;  and  the  allufions, 
wEIch  are  crowded  in  almod  every  page,  completed 
its  fuccefs.  When  La  Bruyere  fliowed  his  work  in 
manufeript  to  Malefieux,  this  lad  told  him,  that  the 
book  w’ould  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many 
enemies.  It  fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
when  that  whole  generation  whofe  follies  it  attacked 
were  pafifed  away  ;  yet  as  it  contains  many  things  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten.” 

BRUYIERS,  a  towm  of  Lorrain  in  Vofque,  %vith 
a  provoddiip.  E.  Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 

BRYANS  BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  feated  on  the 
river  Shannon,  eight  miles  north  of  Limerick.  W.  Long, 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

BRYANT,  Sir  PYancis,  a  foldler,  datefiman,  and 
a  poet  of  no  inconfiderable  fame  in  his  time,  was  born 
of  a  genteel  family,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterw  ards 
fpent  fome  time  in  travelling  abroad.  In  the  year  J522, 
the  14th  of  Henry  VIIL  he  attended  in  a  military  ca¬ 
pacity  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  his  expedition  to  the  coaR 
of  Britt?ny ;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack 
of  the  towm  of  Moilaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  fervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  earl. 
In  1 5  28,  he  was  in  Spain  ;  but  on  w^hat  fervice  is 
doubtful.  In  1529,  he  was  fent  ambalTador  to  France  ; 
and  the  year  following,  to  Rome,  on  account  cf  the 
king’s  divorce.  He  had  alfo  been  there  in  1522,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  when  Cardinal  Wolfey’s  eledion  to  the 
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Biye  holy  fee  was  in  agitation.  He  was  gentleman  of  the 
Bryeilnius  chamber  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fuc- 

celfor  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whole  reign  he 
marched  witli  the  protestor  againft  the  Scots  ^  and  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Muffelburgh,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  light  horfc,  was  made  baviiieret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  foon  after,  and  was 
buried  at  Waterford.  He  wrote,  1.  Songs  and  Sonnets; 
fomc  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the  earl of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  V/yatt.  Lond.  1565.  2.  Let¬ 

ters  written  from  Rome  concerning  the  king’s  divorce  j 
manufeript.  3.  Various  letters  of  date  ;  which  Ant. 
Wood  fays  he  had  feen.  4.  A  diTpralfe  of  the  life  of  a 
courtier.  Sec.  Lond.  1548,  8vo.  from  the  French  of 
Alaygri,  who  tranflated  it  from  the  Caftilian  language, 
in  which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

BRYE,  John  Theodore  DE,  an  excellent  engra¬ 
ver,  was  a  native  of  Liege  ;  but  he  refided  chiedy  at 
Franckfort,  where  he  carried  on  a  confiderable  com¬ 
merce  in  prints.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  born, 
nor  to  what  mailer  he  owed  his  inftruclions  in  the  art 
of  dcfigning  and  engraving.  He  w^orked  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  graver,  and  feldom  called  in  the  afTift- 
ance  of  the  point.  He  acquired  a  neat  free  ftyle  of 
engraving,  excellently  well  adapted  to  fmall  fubjefts, 
in  which  many  figures  were  to  be  reprefented  ;  as 
funeral  parades,  procejjions^  and  the  like,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  charming  manner.  He  alfo  drew  very  cor- 
re611y.  His  heads  in  general  arc  fpirited  and  expref- 
five,  and  the  other  extremity  of  his  figures  well  mark¬ 
ed.  His  back-grounds,  though  frequently  very  flight, 
are  touched  with  a  maflerly  hand.  He  died,  as  his  fons 
inform  us  in  the  third  part  of  BoilTard’s  colleflion  of 
portraits,  on  March  27th,  1598  ;  the  two  firfl;  parts  of 
which  colleiflion  were  engraved  by  himfelf,  aflTifted  by 
his  fons,  who  afterwards  continued  it. 

BRYENNIUS,  Manuel,  a  Greek  writer  on  mufic, 
is  fiippofed  to  have  flourifhed  under  the  elder  Paleolo- 
gus,  viz.  about  the  year  of  Chrifl  1 1  20.  He  wrote 
three  books  on  Harmonics  ;  the  firfl;  whereof  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and  third  are 
on  Ptolemy.  He  profeffes  to  have  fludied  perfpicuity 
for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Meibomius  had  given  the 
public  expeflations  of  a  tranflation  of  this  work  :  but 
not  living  to  complete  it.  Dr  Wallis  undertook  it ; 
and  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  publhlied  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes  folio, 
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Bryennius,  Nicephorus,  a  prince  difllnguiflied  by 
his  courage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Ore- 
flia  in  Macedonia  ;  wLere  his  father  by  rebellion  pro¬ 
voked  the  emperor  to  fend  his  general  Alexis  Comne- 
mus  againfl  him,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out ;  but  being  charmed  with  his  fon  Bryennius,  he 
married  him  to  Anne  Comnenus  his  daughter,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  to  the 
throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  C^far ;  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  fucceflbr,  though  folicited 
to  it  by  the  emprefs  Irene  ;  and  was  therefore  fuccced- 
*d  by  his  fon  John  Comnenus,  to  whom  Bryennius  be¬ 
haved  wuth  the  utmofl  fidelity.  Being  fent,  about  the 
year  1137,  to  befiege  Antioch,  he  fell  Tick  ;  and,  re¬ 
turning,  died  at  Conflantinople.  This  prince  wrote 
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the  Hijlory  of  Alexis  Comnenus^  wLich  he  compofeJ  at  Brygmus 
the  requeft  of  his  mother-in-law  the  emprefs  Irene. 

BRYGMUS,  among  phyficians,  a  grating  iioife . 
made  by  the  gnafliing  of  the  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  brVony.  See  Botany  Index, 

Black  Brtoni',  See  Tam  us,  BUtany  Index. 

BRYUM.  See  Botany  Index. 

BUA,  an  ifland  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  town  of  Trau  ;  called  likewife 
the  Portndge-ijland,  becaufe  frequented  by  thofe  birds. 

It  is  called  Bubus  by  Pliny.  In  the  times  of  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  empire  it  was  called  Boas  ;  and  feveral  illu- 
flrious  men  that  fell  under  difgrace  at  court  were  ba- 
niflicd  to  this  ifland  ;  among  whom  were  Florentius, 
mafter  of  the  offices  of  the  emperor  Julian,  Immentius 
de  Valenti,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conflantinople  either  were  not  much  acquainted 
Avith  this  pretended  Siberia,  or  wxre  willing  to  treat  the 
baniflied  with  great  clemency.  It  is  certain  that  the 
climate  of  this  ifland  is  exceedingly  mild  ;  the  air  per- 
feftly  good  ;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent  ;  and 
the  fea  around  it  abounds  in  fifli,  and  the  port  is  large 
and  fecure.  Neither  is  it  fo  fmall  that  a  man  has  not 
room  to  w^alk  and  ride  about  as  much  as  he  pleafes ; 
for  it  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  25  in  circuit  > 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  rugged,  though  rather  high  and 
mountainous. 

BUANES,  a  towm  of  France,  in  Gafeony,  and  in 
the  diocefe  of  Aire,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus,  in  E* 

Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

BUARCOS,  a  tow  n  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.  W.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buf¬ 
falo,  a  fpecies  of  the  bos.  See  Bos. 

BUB  ASTI  S,  in  the  Egyptian  Mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  Ifis  or  the  moon.  The  Egyptians  be- 
flow^ed  different  names  on  the  fun,  either  to  charac¬ 
terize  his  effefls  or  his  relations  w'ith  refpe6l  to  the 
earth  ;  they  followed  the  fame  method  refpefting  the 
moon.  Chaeremon,  a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  fubjedl.  “  Every  thing  which  is  pub- 
lilhed  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  all  the  facerdotal  fables,  allude 
only  to  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
fun.”  Bubaflis  was  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
Ifis.  Theology  having  perfonified  her,  formed  of  her 
a  divinity,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  of  that  name  w’as 
built,  as  deferibed  by  Herodotus,  and  where  the  people 
collefled  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year.  A  cat  w^as  the  fynibol  of  this  deity.  The 
priefts  fed  it  W’ith  facred  food  ;  and  when  it  died,  they 
embalmed  its  body,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  the 
tomb  prepared  for  it.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worlhip  varioufly.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when 
Typhon  declared  war  againfl  the  gods,  Apollo  tranf- 
formed  himfelf  into  a  vulture.  Mercury  into  an  ibis, 
and  Bubaflis  into  a  cat,  and  that  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  latter  animal  took  rife  from  that  fable  ; 
but  they  aferibe  their  own  ideas  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
thought  very  differently.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cat  w-as  greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman  fol- 
dier  having  imprudently  killed  one,  w^as  immediately 
put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

Bubaflis,  in  the  language  of  the  priefls,  w  as  deemed 
the  daughter  of  Ifis,  and  even  reprefented  her  in  cer- 
5  D  2  tain 
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tain  circmuflances.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
Bubble.  who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  of  Diana, 

u— beflowed  it  alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Bubadis, 
fays  Herodotus,  is  called  Diana  by  the  Greeks.  The 
attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  affifling  preg¬ 
nant  women.  The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difciples  of 
the  Egyptians,  afciibed  the  fame  power  to  Diana  ^  and 
Horace  does  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  pen  to  ad- 
drefs  the  following  ftrophe  to  her  ; 

Montiuni  cujios  nemor unique,  Virgo, 
lahorantes  utero  pucllas 
Ter  vocata  audls,  adimifqne  Ictho, 

Diva  Triformis* 

The  philofopher  will  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  an¬ 
cient  worfliip  in  the  lavv’^s  impofed  by  nature  on  w-o- 
men,  and  which  in  fome  meafure  follow  the  lunar  re¬ 
volutions.  The  natural  philofophers  and  the  poets 
buried  it  under  allegories  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

A  perfedf  refemblance,  however,  does  not  exift  be¬ 
tween  the  two  deities  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Greeks  condituted  Diana  goddefs  of  the  chafe  and  of 
the  forefts  ;  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  Bubaftis.  The  former  added,  that  flie 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  Bubadis 
was  produced  by  Ofiris  and  Ills. 

A  barbarous  cullom  was  introduced  at  the  feftivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bubadis,  called  by  the  Greeks 
alfo  Uithyia  or  Lucina,  to  mark  her  prefiding  over 
childbed.  The  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Uithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis. 

It  remains  to  refolve  a  queftion  which  naturally 
arifes  here ;  How  could  Bubaftis  be  called  the  daughter 
of  Ifis,  fince  flie  alfo  was  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The 
Egyptian  theology  ealily  explains  thefe  apparent  con- 
tradi^fions.  Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the 
moon,  Bubadis  a  particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in 
conjunaion  with  the  dar  of  the  night,  formed  the 


celedial  marriage  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  5  the  crefeent 
which  appears  three  days  after  was  allegorically  called 
their  daughter.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  Hebrews 
called  this  fame  phenomenon,  the  birth  of  the  moon,  and 
that  Horace  fays, 

Ccelo  fupinas  fi  tuleris  manus, 

Nafcente  lund  rujllca  Fhidyle^  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  obfervations  inform  us,  why  in  the  city  of 
Uithyia,  where  Bubadis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of 
the  lunar  month  w^as  confecrated  by  a  particular  wor- 
dnp.  In  fa(d,  it  is  three  days  after  the  conjun6Iion 
that  the  moon,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  crefeent,  and  is  vifible  to  us.  The  Egvp- 
tians  celebrated  therefore  a  folemnity  in  honour  of  Bu- 
badis,  wLich  in  their  tongue  fignified  new  moon.  The 
crefeent  with  which  her  head  w^as  crowned,  exprefies 
palpably  the  intention  of  the  prieds  in  creating  this 
fymbolical  divinity. 

BUBBLE,  in  Philofophy,  a  fmall  drop  or  veficle  of 
any  fluid  filled  with  air  and  formed  either  on  its  fur- 
face  by  an  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining, 
&c.  j  or  in  its  fubdance,  by  an  intedine  motion  of  its 
component  particles.  Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  com- 
preffible,^  i.  e.  they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  in¬ 
cluded  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  pref- 
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fed  from  without ;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  included 
air  ads  equally  from  within  all  around. 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind 
of  projed  for  raifing  money  on  imaginary  grounds, 
much  pradifed  in  France  and  England  in  the  years 
1719,  1720,  and  1721. 

The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  ca¬ 
pital  for  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on, 
lome  promifing  and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufac¬ 
ture,  machinery,  or  the  like.  To  this  end  propofals 
wxre  made  out,  diowing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  perfons  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  The  fum  neceffary  to  manage  the  affair, 
together  with  the  profits  expeded  from  it,  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  fhares  or  fubferiptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thole  wLich  we  may  properly 
enough  term  trading-bubbles;  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds  j  and 
the  latter  at  different  times,  as  in  1719  and  1720. 

BUBO,  in  Ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  ftrix.  See  Strix,  Ornithology  Index, 

Bubo,  or  Bnboe,  in  Surgery,  a  tumour  which  arifes 
with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  parts 
to  vyhich  they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.  See  Medicin  e 

BUBON,  MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY.  See  Botany 
Index, 

BUBONOCELE,  or  hernia  inguinalis,  in  Sur¬ 
gery,  ^  a  tumour  in  the  inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  inteflines,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the  pro- 
cefles  of  the  peritoneum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  See  Surgery  Index, 

BUBONIUM,  in  Botany,  a  fynonyme  of  the 
Inula. 

BUG,  George,  a  learned  Englifli  antiquarian,  flou- 
lilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  1  7th  century.  In  the 
reign  of  King  James  1.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  majefly’s  privy-chamber,  and  knighted  ;  he 
w^as  alfo  conflituted  mafler  of  the  revels.  What  he 
moflly  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  was  his  writing,  i.  The 
hiflory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  ;  in  which  he  takes 
great  pains  to  wdpe  off  the  bloody  flains  that  have 
blotted  his  chara6ler,  and  reprefents  the  peifon  and 
actions  of  that  prince  in  a  much  lefs  odious  light  than 
other  hiftorians  have  done.  He  alfo  wrote,  2,  A  Trea- 
life  of  the  Art  of  Revels  j  and,  3.  a  work  entitled  I'he 
Third  Univerfitie  of  England. 

BUCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fraokes  flefli  or 
filli  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  was 
particularly  given  to  the  firfl;  French  fettlers  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  whofe  foie  employment  confifted 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wuld  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  and  flelh.  The  name  has  alfo  been  applied  to 
thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  Englifli  and 
French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  of  America.  Of  both  thefe  we  fhall  give 
an  account. 

L  The  Bucaneers  of  St  Domingo,  The  Spaniards 
had  not  been  long  in  the  poflefTion  of  the  Welt  Indies^ 
and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nations,, 
efpecially  the  Englifli  and  French,  began  to  follow  them 
there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  peo¬ 
ple 
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Bucaneer.  pie  fucli  extenfive  countncs  themfelves,  they  were  re- 
folvecl  that  no  others  Ihould  do  it  for  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  made  a  moft  cruel  war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Antilles 
or  Caribbee  iOands.  I'he  French,  however,  were  at 
laft  lucky  enough  to  acquire  fome  footing  in  the  ifland 
of  St  Chriftopher’s  ;  but  by  the  time  they  began  to 
fubfide  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  found  means  to  diflodge  them.  Upon  this  the 
wretched  fugitives,  confidering  at  how  great  a  diilance 
they  were  from  their  mother-country,  and  how  near 
to  the  illand  of  Hifpanlola  or  St  Domingo,  the  northern 
parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited  and  full  of  fwine 
and  black  cattle,  immediately  refolved  to  take  polTeffion 
of  that  country,  in  conjundlion  with  feveral  other  ad¬ 
venturers  of  their  own  and  the  Englifh  nation  •,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  Dutch,  who  now  began  to  appear  in  thefe 
feas,  promifed  to  fupply  them  plentifully  with  all  kinds 
of  neceilaries  they  might  require,  in  exchange  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  they  Ihould  procure  by  hunting. 

Thefe  new  fettlers  obtained  the  name  oHucaneers, 
from  their  cuftom  of  bucanning  their  beef  and  pork  in 
order  to  keep  it  for  fale,  or  for  their  own  confumption, 
the  method  of  which  will  be  prefently  defcribcd.  But 
fome  of  them  foon  grew  tired  of  this  new  ^vay  of  life 
and  took  to  planting  5  while  many  more  chofe  to  turn 
pirates,  truftlng  to  find  among  thofe  who  remained  on 
Ihore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could  make 
at  fea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were  called  free^ 
hooters^  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booty  of  what¬ 
ever  came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
the  cheap  and  eafy  manner  in  which  the  freebooters 
acquired  the  greatell  riches,  and  the  profufion  with 
which  they  dillrlbuted  them  among  their  old  compani¬ 
ons  the  bucancers  and  planters  for  the  mereft  trifies. 
This  brought  numbers  of  fettlers  from  Old  France  in 
quality  of  indented  fervants,  though  they  toiled  rather 
like  flaves  during  the  three  years  for  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  bound  themfelves.  One  of  thefe  men  prefuming 
to  reprefent  to  his  mailer,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day  for  fending  him  wdth  Ikins  to  the  port,  that  God 
had  forbidden  fuch  a  pradlice,  when  he  had  declared, 

“  Six  days  fiinlt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  feventh  day 
lhalt  thou  reft  “  And  I  (replied  the  brutal  buca¬ 
neer)  fay  to  thee,  Six  days  lhalt  thou  kill  bulls,  and 
llrip  them  of  their  (kins,  and  on  the  feventh  day  flialt 
thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-fhore.”  This  com¬ 
mand  w^as  followed  by  blow’s,  which  fometimes  en¬ 
force  obedience,  fometimes  difobedience,  to  the  laws 
of  God. 

Thus  the  colony  confined  of  four  clalTes:  bucaneersj 
freebooters  j  planters  j  and  indented  fervants,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  remained  with  the  bucaneers  or  planters.  And 
thefe  four  orders  compofed  ^vhat  they  now  began  to 
call  the^  body  of  adventurers,  Thefe  people  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  a  perfea  harmony  under  a  kind  of  demo¬ 
cracy  :  every  freeman  had  a  defpotic  authority  over  his 
own  family  j  and  every  captain  was  a  fovereign  in  his 
ovyn  Oiip,  though  liable  to  be  difearded  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  crew. 

The  planters  fettled  chiefly  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Tortuga  on  the  northern  coall  of  Hifpanlola  :  but  it. 
was  not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  great 
ifland  to  hunt  with  the  bucaneers^  the  reft  were  furpri- 
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fed  by  the  Spaniards  j  and  all,  even  thofe  W'ho  had  iur-  Bucaneei> 
rendered  at  diferetion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put  to  ‘ v'  '  - 
the  fword  or  hanged. 

1'he  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  rid  the  great 
Illand  of  the  bucaneers  j  and  for  this  reafon  they  aflem- 
bled  a  body  of  500  lance-men,  wTo,  by  their  fcldoiri 
going  fewer  than  50  in  a  compny,  obtained  the  name 
the  Fifties  ixom  their  enemies,  whofe  maimers  and 
cufloms  we  lliall  now  enter  upon. 

The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  fome  fpots 
of  cleared  ground,  juft  large  enough  to  dry  their  fkins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  fpots 
they  called  Boucans^  and  the  huts  they  dw^elt  in  ^joupas,, 
a  w^ord  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoupas 
lay  open  on  all  fides,  they  w^ere  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  Inhabitants,  in  a  climate  where  wind  and  air  are 
fo^  very  deftrable  things.  As  the  bucaneers  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  they  aflbeiated  by  pairs,  and  mutually 
rendered  each  other  all  the  fervices  a  mailer  could  rea- 
fonably  expeft  from  a  fervant,  living  together  in  fo  per- 
fea  a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fucceeded 
his  deceafed  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellowlhip 
they  called  s'^emateloter  [iiifailoring],  and  each  other 
inatelot,  [failor],  whence  is  derived  the  cuftom  of  gl- 
ving,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  the  French  Antilles,  the 
name  matelotage  [failorage},  to  any  kind  of  foclety 
temed  by  private  perfons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

1  hey  behaved  to  each  other  wdth  the  greatell  juftice 
and  opennefs  of  heart  :  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing  under  lock  and  key  5  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaft  pilfering  w^as  unpardonable,  and  pu- 
nlftied  with  expulfion  from  the  community.  And  in¬ 
deed  there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  fteal,  when 
it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  rtfufe  a 
neighbour  what  he  wanted  ;  and  where  there  was  fo 
little  property.  It  was  iinpoftlble  there  lliould  be  many 
difputes.  If  any  happened,  the  common  friends  of 
the  parties  at  variance  interpofed,  and  foon  put  an  end 
to  the  difterence. 

As  to  laws,  the  bucaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventionsmade  between  themfelves, 
which,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  fovereign  rule. 

1  hey  filenced  all  objections  by  coolly  anfvvering,  that  it 
was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  coaft  5  and  grounded  their 
right  of  aaing  in  this  manner,  on  their  baptifm  under 
the  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their  opinion,  from 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marine  cercinonv. 

The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  illand  was  again 
fettled,  though  appointed  by  the  French  court,  had 
very  little  authority  over  them  ;  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  rendering  him  from  time  to  time  fome  ilisrht 
homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  entirely  Ihaken^ofl'. 
the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they  did  a  great 
deal  ,n  not  wholly  forgetting  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

VVe  are  lurpnfed  to  meet  with  nations,  among  whom. 

It  IS  a  difficult  matter  to  difeover  any  trace  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  worlhip:  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  bu¬ 
caneers  of  St  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on  the  fame 
footing  they  fubfifted  at  the  time  we  are  fpeakimr  of,  the 
1±ird  or  fourth  generation  of  them  would  have  had  as 
httle  rehgion  as  the  Calfrcs  and  Hottentots  of  Africa, 
or  the  1  opinambous  and  Cannibals  of  America. 

^  They  even  laid  afide  their  furnames,  and  aft'umed 
mck-namesj  or  martial  namesj  moft;  of  which  have  con¬ 
tinued- 
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Bucaneer.  tmued  In  tlielr  families  to  this  day.  Many,  however, 
^  their  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 
turned  planters,  took  care  to  have  their  real  ftirnames 
inferted  in  the  'marriage-contradl  j  and  this  practice 
gave  occafion  to  a  proverb,  hill  current  in  the  French 
Antilles,  a  man  is  not  to  he  known  till  he  takes  a  wife. 

Their  drefs  confided  of  a  hlthy  greafy  fnirt,  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  killed  j  a  pair  of  trowfers 
hill  more  nahy  :  a  thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to 
which  they  hung  a  cafe  containing  fome  Dutch  knives, 
and  a  kind  of  very  fhort  fabre  called  Manchette  ;  a  hat 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front  to 
take  hold  of  it  by  5  and  (hoes  of  hoglkin  all  of  a  piece. 
Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  the  barrel,  and 
of  a  bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had 
his  contrafl  fervants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his 
abilities ;  befides  a  pack  of  20  or  30  dogs,  among  which 
there  was  always  a  couple  of  beagles.  Their  chief 
employment  at  firh  was  ox-hunting  \  and,  if  at  any 
time  they  chafed  a  wild  hog,  It  w^as  rather  for  pahime, 
or  to  make  provifion  for  a  feah,  than  for  any  other  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
took  themfelves  entirely  to  hunting  of  hogs,  whofe  hefh 
they  bucanned  in  the  following  manner  :  Firh,  they  cut 
the  hefli  into  long  pieces,  an  inch  and  an  half  thick, 
and  fprinklcd  them  with  fait,  which  they  rubbed  off 
after  24  hours.  Then  they  dried  thefe  pieces  in  hoves 
over  the  fire  made  of  the  fkin  and  bones  of  the  beafl, 
till  they  grew  as  hard  as  a  board.,  and  affumed  a  deep 
brown  colonr.  Pork  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep 
in  calks  a  tw’elvemonth  and  longer  j  and  wEen  Iteeped 
but  a  little  w’hilc  in  lukewarm  winter,  becomes  plump 
and  rofy,  and  yields  moreover  a  mod  grateful  fniell,  ei¬ 
ther  broiled  or  boiled,  or  otherwife  dreffed,  enough  to 
tempt  the  moil  languid  appetite  and  pleafe  the  mod 
delicate  palate.  Thofe  who  hunt  the  wuld  boar,  have 
of  late  been  called  limply  hunters. 

In  hunting,  they  fet  out  at  day-break,  preceded  by 
the  beagles,  and  followed  by  ihclr  fervants  with  the  red 
of  the  dogs  ^  and  as  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk 
their  beagles,  they  w'ere  often  led  by  them  over  the 
mod  frightful  precipices,  and  through  places  w^hich  any 
other  mortal  would  have  deemed  abfolutely  impaffable. 
As  foon  as  the  beagles  had  roufed  the  game,  the  red  of 
the  dogs  druck  up  and  furrounded  the  bead,  dopping 
it,  and  keeping  a  condant  barking  till  the  bucaneer 
could  get  near  enough  to  Ihoot  it  j  in  doing  this,  he 
commonly  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the  bread  \  when  the 
bead  fell,  he  hamdrung  it,  to  prevent  its  rifing  again. 
But  it  has  foraetimes  happened  that  the  creature,  not 
"wounded  enough  to  tumble  to  the  ground,  has  run  fu- 
rloudy  at  his  purfuer,  and  ripped  him  open.  But,  In 
general,  the  bucaneer  feldom  miffed  his  aim  \  and  when 
he  did,  was  nimble  enough  to  get  up  the  tree  behind 
w'hich  he  had  the  precaution  to  place  himfelf.  What 
is  more  \  fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  bvertake  the 
bead  in  chafe,  and  hamdring  it  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

As  foon  as  the  prey  was  half  Ikinned,  the  mader  cut 
out  a  large  bone,  and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfad. 
The  red  he  left  to  his  fervants,  one  of  whom  ahvays  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  finidi  the  Ikinning,  and  bring  the  fkin 
with  a  choice  piece  of  meat  for  the  huntfmen’s  dinner. 
They  then  continued  the  chafe  till  they  had  killed  as 
ynany  beads  as  there  were  heads  in  the  company.  The 
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mader  \vas  the  lad  to  return  to  the  boucan,  loaded  Bucaneer, 
like  the  red  wuth  a  fkin  and  a  piece  of  meat.  Here  ^ 

the  bncaneers  found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one 
had  his  feparate  table  j  which  w^as  the  fird  thing,  any 
w’ay  fit  for  the  purpofe,  that  came  in  their  way,  a  done, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  like.  No  table-cloth,  no 
napkin,  no  biead  or  wine,  graced  their  board  5  not 
even  potatoes  or  bananas,  unlefs  they  found  them  ready 
to  their  ha'^ds.  When  this  did  not  happen,  the  fat  and 
lean  of  the  game,  taken  alternately,  ferved  to  fupply 
the  place.  A  little  pimento,  and  the  fqueeze  of  an 
orange,  their  only  fauce  \  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 
a  good  appetite,  and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every 
thing  agreeable.  Thus  they  lived  and  fpent  their 
time,  till  they  had  completed  the  number  of  hides  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  merchants  \  which  ^ 
done,  they  carried  them  to  Tortuga,  or  fome  port  of 
the  great  idand. 

As  the  bucaneers  ufed  much  exercife,  and  fed  only 
on  defh  meat,  they  generally  enjoyed  a  good  date  of 
health.  They  w  ere  indeed  lubje<d  to  fevers,  but  either 
fuch  as  laded  only  a  day,  and  left  no  fenfible  impref- 
fioii  the  da^  following  *,  or  little  How^  fevers,  w’hich  did 
not  hinder  them  from  adlion,  and  were  of  courfe  fo 
little  regarded,  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  patient,  when 
afked  how'  he  did,  to  anfw^er,  “  Very  well,  nothing 
ails  me  but  the  fever.”  It  was  impodible,  however, 
they  Ihould  not  fuffer  eonfiderably  by  fuch  fatigues  un¬ 
der  a  climate  to  the  heat  of  which  few^  of  them  had 
been  early  enough  inured.  Hence  the  mod  confider- 
ate  among  them,  after  they  had  got  money  enough  for 
that  purpofe,  turned  planters.  1  he  red  foon  fpent  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  In  taverns  and  tippling-houfes  j 
and  many  had  fo  habituated  themfelves  to  this  kind  of 
life,  as  to  become  incapable  of  any  other.  Nay,  there 
have  been  indances  of  young  men,  who  having  early 
embarked  through  necedity  in  this  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous  profedion,  perfided  in  it  afterwards,  merely  through 
a  principle  of  libertinifm,  rather  than  return  to  France 
and  take  poffedion  of  the  mod  plentiful  fortunes. 

Such  were  the  bucaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  fuch 
their  fituation,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extir¬ 
pate  them.  And  at  fird  they  met  with  great  fuccefs  j 
for  as  the  bucaneers  hunted  feparately,  every  one  at¬ 
tended  by  his  fervants,  they  were  eafily  furprifed. 

Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and  took  many 
more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  mod  cruel  davery. 

But  wdienever  the  bucaneers  had  time  to  put  themfelves 
into  a  date  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from  whom  they 
were  fure  to  receive  no  quarter  j  and  by  this  means  they 
often  efcaped  :  nay,  there  are  many  indances  of  fingle 
men  fighting  their  w  ay  through  numbers.  Thefe  dan¬ 
gers,  however,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  dif- 
covering  their  boucans,  wFere  they  ufed  to  furprife  and 
cut  the  throats  of  them  and  their  fervants  in  their  deep, 
engaged  them  to  cohabit  in  greater  numbers,  and  even 
to  offenfivcly,  in  hopes  that  by  fo  doing  they 
might  at  lad  induce  the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in 
peace.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  behaved  when¬ 
ever  they  met  any  Spaniards,  feived  only  to  make  their 
enemies  more  Intent  on  their  dedru(dion  ;  and  adidance 
coming  to  both  parties,  the  whole  idand  was  turned  In¬ 
to  a  daughter-houfe,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt  on  both 
fides,  that  many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of 
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xvliich  they  had  been  the  t!^eatres,  were  entitled,  cftbe 
mcijfacre  .•  fuch  as  the  hill  of  the  7nn(Jacre  ;  the  plain  of 
the  majjacre  ;  the  valley  of  the  majfacre  ;  which  names 
they  retain  to  this  day. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  way  of 
proceeding,  and  had  recourfe  to  their  old  method  of 
furprife,  which,  againft  enemies  of  more  courage  than 
vigilance,  was  like  to  fucceed  better,  d^his  put  thebu- 
cancers  under  a  neceiTity  of  never  hunting  but  in  large 
parties,  and  fixing  their  boucans  in  the  little  illands  on 
the  coafl,  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This  ex¬ 
pedient  fucceeded  ;  and  the  boucans,  by  being  more 
fixed,  foon  acquired  the  air  and  confiftency  of  little 
towns. 

When  the  bucaneers  had  once  fixed  themfelves,  as 
related,  each  boucan  ordered  fcouts  every  morning  to 
the  highed  part  of  the  ifland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coad,  and  fee  if  any  Spanifli  parties  were  abroad. 
If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a  place  and 
hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  w^ere  never  ab- 
fent  if  not  killed  or  prifoners.  When  therefore  any  one 
of  the  company  was  miffing,  it  ivas  not  lawful  for  the 
red  to  hunt  again  till  they  had  got  Intelligence  of  him 
if  taken,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed. 

Things  continued  in  this  fituation  for  a  long  time, 
till  the  Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  over  the  whole 
ifland  j  and,  by  dedroying  their  game,  put  the  buca¬ 
neers  under  a  nccedity  of  betaking  themfelves  to  ano¬ 
ther  courfe  of  life.  Some  of  them  turned  planters  \  and 
thereby  increafed  fome  of  the  French  fettlemcnts  on 
the  coad,  and  formed  others.  The  red,  not  relidiing 
fo  confined  and  regular  a  life,  entered  among  the  free¬ 
booters,  who  thereby  became  a  very  powerful  body. 

Fi  ance,  who  had  hitherto  difclaimed  for  her  fubjecds 
thefc  ruffians  whofe  fuccelTcs  were  only  temporary,  ac¬ 
knowledged  them,  hoxvever,  as  foon  as  they  formed 
themfelves  into  fettlements  j  and  took  proper  meafures 
for  their  government  and  defence.  See  the  article 
St  Domingo. 

The  hunting  both  of  the  bull  and  boar  is  at  this  day 
carried  on,  and  proves  of  confidcrable  importance. 
That  of  the  former  furnldies  France  with  the  fined 
hides  brought  from  America.  The  bucaneers  put  the 
hides  In  packs  which  they  call  loads,  mixing  together 
hides  of  full  grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks,  and  of 
cows.  Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofed  of  tw'o  bull- 
hides,  or  of  an  equivalent  •,  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two 
real  bull-hides,  or  of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow-hides, 
or  of  four  cow-hides,  or  of  three  young  bullocks 
hides  *,  three  bullocks  hides  being  reckoned  equivalent 
to  two  full-grown  bulls  hides,  and  two  cows  hides 
equivalent  to  one  bull’s  hide.  Thefe  bulls  they  com¬ 
monly  call  oteen  in  France,  though  they  be  not  gelt. 
Each  load  Is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of  eight 
rials,  wffiich  is  a  Spaniffi  coin,  the  French  coin  being 
but  little  current,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of  St  Do- 
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min  go. 

The  boar  meat  bucanned  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing  com¬ 
monly  6o  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per 
pack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in  3  but 
their  weight  Is  deduced,  fo  that  there  muff  be  in  each 
pack  60  pounds  of  net  flefh.  Thefe  bucaneers  have  al- 
fo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melt, 
and  gather  in  large  pots  called  potiches,  I'his  lard, 


which  Is  called  mantegua^  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight  Bucaneer, 
pieces  of  eight  per  pot.  There  is  a  great  trade,  and  a 
great  confumption  of  each  of  thefe  merchandifes  in  the 
French  fettlements  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  and 
in  thofe  of  Tortuga  ;  befides  wffiich,  they  ufed  to  fend 
great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  I  rench  America.  There  Is  alfo  a  great 
deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  flilps 
that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  pri¬ 
vateers  of  Tortuga  fit  out  for  cruifing  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  have  alfo  their  bucaneers  there, 
whom  they  call  matadoj'es  or  mofiteros.  Their  chafe 
has  fomething  noble,  which  favours  of  the  Spanlffi 
pride  \  the  huntfman  being  on  horfeback,  ufes  the  lance 
to  ftrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to 
ftioot  him  at  a  diftance.  When  the  fervants,  who  are 
on  foot,^  have  difeovered  the  beaft,  and  with  their  dogs 
have  driven  it  Into  fome  favannah  or  meadow,  in  which 
the  marter  waits  for  them  on  horfeback,  armed  with 
two  lances,  that  matadore  goes  and  hamftrings  it  with 
the  firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a  crefeent 
or  half-moon,  and  extremely  ftiarp.^  and  kills  It  after- 
w^ards  with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one. 

This  chafe  is  very  agreeable  ;  the  huntfman  making 
commonly,  in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  fame  turns 
and  the  fame  ceremonies  which  are  pradifed  in  thofe 
feftivals  fo  famous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  g  reate  ft  lords 
expofe  themfelves  fometimes  to  the  view^  of  the  people, 
to  make  them  admire  their  dexterity  and  intrepidity  in 
attacking  thofe  furious  animals  :  but  then  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  chafe  5  thofe  bulls,  in  their  fury,  often  run- 
iiing  direaiy  againft  the  huntfman,  who  may  think 
himfelf  very  happy  If  he  comes  off  only  with  the  lofs 
of  his  horfe,  and  if  he  himfelf  is  not  mortally  wounded. 

The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  who 
have  learned  it  from  them  j  and  thefc  hides  being  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  are  part  of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town.. 

The  flota  and  the  galleons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching 
there,  on  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 
and  load  there  thofe  hides  wffiich  they  carry  into  Spain, 
where  they  are  fold  for  Havannah  hides,  the  moft 
efteemed  of  any  that  are  brought  from  America  into 
Europe. 

IL  Bucaneers,  the  Pirates.  Before  the  Englifii  had 
made  any  fettlement  at  Jamaica,  and  the  French  at 
Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  Cmcc -Indies, 
been  ffi  much  diftinguiflicd  by  the  name  of  Bucaneers^ 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga  j  and,  fortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  an 
amazing  intrepidity  made  excurfions  againft  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  They  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  com¬ 
panies,  confiftlng  of  50,  100,  or  150  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only  arma¬ 
ment.  Flere  they  w^ere  expofed  night  and  day  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  having  fcarcc  room  enough 
to  lie  dowm.  A  love  ofabloliite  independence,  the  great- 
eft  bleffing  to  thofe  wffio  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
rendered  them  averfe  from  thofe  mutual  reftraints  which 
the  members  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 
the  common  gW  j  fome  of  them  chofe  to  fing,  while 
others  w  ere  defirous  of  going  to  fieep.  As  the  autho¬ 
rity  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined 
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Sucaneer.  to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greateft 
confuhon.  Like  the  favages,  having  no  apprehenfion 
of  want,  nor  any  care  to  preferve  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
they  were  conilantly  expofed  to  the  fevereft  extremities 
of  hunger  and  third.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
didrefles,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight 
of  a  fliip  tranfported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cudom 
to  board  the  diip  as  foon  as  poflible.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  veffels,  and  the  {kill  they  diowed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  fereened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
drips  j  and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of  their 
little  vcflels  filled  with  fufileers  j  who  fired  at  the  port¬ 
holes  with  fo  much  exadnefs,  that  it  entirely  con¬ 
founded  the  mod  experienced  gunners.  As  foon  as  they 
threw  out  the  grappling,  the  larged  velTel  feldom  efca- 
ped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  necedity,  they  attacked  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
times.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  the  latter  had 
exercifea  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  judified 
the  implacable  averfion  they  had  fvvorn  againd  them. 
But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fidiing,  which  they 
confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  w’ere  their  principles 
of  judice  and  religion,  that,  whenever  they  embarked 
on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
iuccefsofit;  and  they  never  came  back  from  the  plun¬ 
der,  but  they  condantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
their  viftory. 

The  drips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  America  fel¬ 
dom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchandife  they  con¬ 
tained  w^ould  not  eafily  have  been  fold,  nor  been  very 
profitable  to  thefe  barbarians  in  thofe  early  times. 
They  always  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when 
they  were  certain  they  were  laden  with  gold,  diver, 
jewels,  and  all  the  valuable  produ61ions  of  the  new 
world.  If  they  met  with  a  fingle  drip,  they  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  attack  her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them 
till  they  failed  out  of  the  gulf  of  Bahama  j  and  as  foon 
as  any  one  of  the  veffels  w^as  feparated  by  accident 
from  the  red,  it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  bucaneers,  whom  they 
called  devils^  immediately  furrendered.  Quarter  was 
granted,  if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one  j  if  not, 
•all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

I'he  bucaneers,  when  they  had  got  a  confiderable 
booty,  at  fird  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
U’ortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil  5  but  afterwards 
the  French  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  the  Englifli  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon,  holding  up  his  hand,  folemnly 
proteded  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  one  among  them  w^as  conviided  of  per¬ 
jury,  a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon 
as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as 
a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  ex¬ 
peditions,  were  fird  provided  for.  If  they  had  lod  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  26I.  An 
eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  lod  in  fight,  was  valued  only 
at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were  allowed 
2S.  6d.  a  day  for  two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  w^ounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole 
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company  were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  fredi  expc-  Bacancer. 
dition,  and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fuf- 
ficient  dock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contra<ds. 

After  this  a6l  of  judice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  w^as  divided  into  as  many  fiiares  as  there 
were  bucaneers.  The  commander  could  only  Jay  claim 
to  a  fingle  diare  as  the  red  j  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  to  their  fatisfadion.  Favour  never  had 
any  influence  in  the  dividon  of  the  booty  *,  for  every 
diare  was  determined  by  lot.  Indances  of  fuch  rigid 
judice  as  this  are  not  eafily  met  with  ;  and  they  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  fliare  w^as  given  to 
the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had 
been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  fent  to 
his  relations  when  they  w^ere  known.  If  there  were 
no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  didributed  in  charity 
to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for 
the  perfon  in  whofe  name  thefe  benefadions  were 
given. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they 
then  indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profufioii.  Un¬ 
bounded  licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  was  carried  to  the  utmod  pitch 
of  excefs,  and  w^as  dopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch 
profufions  brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  were  enrich¬ 
ed  with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  indant  totally 
ruined,  and  deditute  of  clothes  and  provilions.  They 
returned  to  fea  5  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired 
were  foon  lavidied  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Spanidi  colonies,  datteiing  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  miferies,  and  reduced 
almod  to  defpair  in  finding  themfelves  a  perpetual 
prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew'  weary  of  navigation.  They 
gave  up  all  the  pow'er,  conveniences,  and  fortune, 
which  their  conneidions  procured  them,  and  formed 
themfelves  almod  into  fo  many  didin6t  and  feparate 
dates.  They  w'ere  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  ari- 
fing  from  fuch  a  conduft,  and  avowed  them  ;  but  the 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  fa- 
vage  men,  had  greater  influence  over  them  than  the 
dictates  of  honour,  intered,  and  policy.  This  was  the 
rife  of  that  fpirit  of  ina(5livity  which  continues  to  this 
time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  bucaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared 
in  the  Spanifli  fettlements,  in  order  to  carry  off  fome 
provifions  when  they  w'ere  in  want  of  them.  They 
no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminiffi,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  lod 
at  fea.  The  riched  and  mod  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wade.  The  culture 
of  lands  w^as  equally  negle6ted  with  navigation  ;  and 
the  Spaniands  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public 
roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  w’hich  belonged  to 
them. 

Among  the  bucaneers  who  fignalized  themfelves  m 
this  new  fpecies  of  excurfions,  Montbar,  a  gentleman 
of  Languedoc,  particularly  didinguiffied  himfelf.  Ha¬ 
ving  by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circum- 
dantial  account  of  the  cruelties  praftifed  in  the  con- 
qued  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  w'hich 
he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againd  that  nation 
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afm  this  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to,  was 
turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  religious 
fanaticifm,  to  which  fo  many  vidlims  had  been  facri- 
ficed.  The  names  of  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  feemed 
to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He 
had  heard  fome  account  of  the  bucaneers,  who  wxre 
faid  to  be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanilh 
name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  (hip,  in 
order  to  join  them* 

In  the  palTage  they  met  with  a  Spanirti  velTel  j  at¬ 
tacked  it  *,  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  imme¬ 
diately  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand, 
fell  upon  the  enemy;  broke  through  them;  and,  hurry¬ 
ing  twice  from  one  end  of  the  Qiip  to  the  other,  levelled 
every  thing  that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had  compelled 
the  enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  to  his  companions  the 
happinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he  contented 
hlmfelf  with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps'  together, 
againlf  whom  he  had  fwmrn  a  conftant  and  deadly 
hatred. 

Freili  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled  him 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extinguilhing  It. 
The  fliip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coafl  of  St  Domin¬ 
go  ;  where  the  bucaneers  on  land  immediately  applied 
to  barter  fome  provlfions  for  brandy.  As  the  articles 
they  offered  were  of  little  value,  they  alleged  in  excufe, 
that  their  enemies  had  overrun  the  country,  laid  wafle 
their  fettlements,  and  carried  off  all  they  could.  “  Why 
(replied  Montbar)  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults  ?” 
“  Neither  do  w^e  (anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone); 
the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we 
are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 
when  we  were  engaged  In  hunting.  But  w^e  are  going 
to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  flill 
W’orfe  treated  than  w^e  :  and  then  we  fhall  have  warm 
work.”  “  If  you  approve  of  it  (anfwered  Montbar), 
I  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
foremoft  to  expofe  myfelf  to  danger.”  The  bucaneers, 
perceiving  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  fuch  a  man 
as  they  wanted,  cheerfully  accepted  his  offer.  The  fame 
day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked 
them  with  an  impetuofity  that  aftoniflied  the  braveft. 
Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  effedls  of  his  fury. 
The  remaining  part  of  his  life  w^as  equally  diflinguilhed 
as  on  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from 
him,  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Exterminator, 

His  favage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
bucaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettlements, 
thefe  freebooters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  fuperlor 
forces  ;  and  their  affociations  in  confequence  became 
more  numerous.  The  firfl  that  was  confiderable  was 
formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
fands  of  Clones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  ab- 
je61  flate  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifed  hlm¬ 
felf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  22  men.  With 
thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  take  a  Spanifh  frigate 
on  the  coaft  of  Cuba.  He  then  repaired  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  in  which  were  four  fliips,  fitted  out  purpofely 
to  fail  In  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw  all 
the  crew  into  the  fea,  except  one  man,  whom  he  faved. 
VoL.  IV.  Part  11. 
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The  enthufi-  in  order  to  fend  him  with 

the  Havarmah,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done, 
and  affuring  him  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  all  the  Spaniards  that  fliould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfelf,  if  he  fliould  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he 
ran  his  canoes  and  prize-fiiips  aground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the  ifiand  of  ’Fortuga. 

^  Here^  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafeo,  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  having  taken,  even  under 
the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  SpanlOi  (hip,  eftimated 
at  218,500!.  and  by  other  a6Iions  equally  brave  and 
daring.  Thefe  two  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to 
embark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and 
profitable  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  foon  collected 
'  together  440  men.  This  body  of  men,  the  moil  nu¬ 
merous  the  bucaneers  had  yet  been  able  to  mufter, 
failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the 
country  for  the  fpace  of  50  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence  was  taken  ;  the 
cannon  were  nailed  up  ;  and  the  whole  garrifon,  confift- 
ing  of  250  men,  put  to  death.  They  then  relmbark- 
ed,  and  came  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  diflance  of  ten 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become 
flourifhing  and  rich  by  its  trade  in  fklns,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa,  was  deferted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with 
their  efFe6Is  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  buca¬ 
neers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they 
would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of 
the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted 
to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  On  the  contrary, 
they  met  with  fortifications  lately  eredted,  which  they 
had  the  ufelefs  fatisfadlion  of  making  themfelves  mafters 
of,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  already  removed  to  a  diftance  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this 
difappolntment  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Maracaybo 
would  have  lhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been  ran- 
fomed.  Befides  the  fum  they  received  for  Its  ranfora, 
they  alfo  carried  off  with  them  all  the  croffes,  pidlures, 
and  bells  of  the  churches ;  intending,  as  they  faid,  to 
build  a  chapel  In  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confe- 
crate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could 
make  no  other  offering  to  heaven  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  Idly  diffipatlng  the  fpoils  they  had 
made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  re¬ 
nowned  of  the  Engllfh  bucaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 
to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of  operations  w'as  fo 
well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed  the  city,  and  took  it 
without  oppofition. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  obje(ft  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought 
it  neceffary  to  fall  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to 
procure  fome  guides  in  the  illand  of  St  Catharine’s, 
where  the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefa£Iors.  7’his 
place  was  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have 
held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army. 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  privately  to  concert  mea- 
fures  how  he  might  furrender  himfelf  without  Incurring 
the  imputation  of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  coii- 
fultation  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  fhould 
5  E  attack 
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fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  poll  of  fo  much 
confcquence  ,  that  the  aflailants  lliould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would  con- 
fequently  occafion  a  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fliould  be  kept  on  both  (ides, 
without  doing  mifchief  to  either.  This  farce  was  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their 
duty  ;  and  the  bucaneers,  after  having  totally  demolifh- 
ed  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  veffels  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunition  which  they 
found  at  St  Catharine’s,  fleered  their  courfe  towards 
the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  was  open  to 
them  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  objefl  of  their 
iitmofl  wifhes. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  fleep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the 
fea  conflantly  beat  againfl.  This  bulwark,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer  whofe 
extraordinary  abilities  w^ere  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
by  a  garrlfon  that  deferved  fuch  a  commander.  The 
bucaneers,  for  the  firll  time,  here  met  with  a  refiflance 
that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  perfeverance  :  it 
■^vas  a  doubtful  point,  whether  they  would  fucceed  or 
be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident 
happened  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and 
their  fortune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire  j  the  befiegers  then  taking 
advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  vefTels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them  j  and  failed  up  the  river 
in  his  (loops  for  33  miles,  till  he  came  to  Cruces,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues  dlflant.  Upon 
a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he 
met  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put 
to  flight  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  which  was  now  abandoned.  Here  were  found 
prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the  wells  and  caves. 
Some  valuable  commodities  were  alfo  taken  upon  the 
boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water  ^  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forefls  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  de- 
pofits. 

Having  burnt  the  city,  they  fet  fall  with  a  great 
number  of  prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days 
after,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a 
prodigious  booty. 

In  1603,  an  expedition  of  the  greatefl  confequence 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oflend,  but  who 
had  ferved  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intre¬ 
pidity  would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  leafl  figns  of  cow¬ 
ardice  among  thofe  who  aflbeiated  with  him.  In  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  about  his  fliips  ;  fuc- 
ceflively  obfe^rved  his  men;  and  immediately  killed  thofe 
who  fhrank  at  the  hidden  report  of  a  piflol,  gun,  or 
cannon.  This  extraordinary  difclpline  had  made  him 
become  the  terror  of  the  coward  and  the  idol  of  the 
brave.  In  other  refpefls,  he  readily  fhared  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were 
acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofitlon.  When  he 
w^ent  upon  thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  whifh  was  his  own  property..  But  thefe  new 
4cfigns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  in- 
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to  execution,  he  took  to  his  affiflance  Gramoiit,  Bucaneers, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen  diflingulfhed  ' 


by  their  exploits  ;  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutch 
man,  who  had  fignalizcd  himfelf  flill  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  bucaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe 
famous  commanders,  and  failed  in  fix  vefTels  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  effedled  at  three  leagues  from  the  place^ 
wffiere  they  arrived  without  being  difeovered.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  pofls  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence  ;  every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  could  oc¬ 
cafion  any^  refiflance,  was  taken  by  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  fliut 
up  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  fhelter. 
At  the  door  of  each  church  w^ere  placed  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  blow  up  the  building.  A  bucaneer,  with  a 
lighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  leafl  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  infurre6lion. 

^  While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  W’as  eafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  bucaneers  had  carried  off  wffiat 
w-as  moft  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept^  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfom 
their  lives  and  liberties  by  a  contribution  of  437,500!. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms  that 
were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the 
fame  day  :  the  other  part  w^as  expelled  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  country  ;  when  there  appeared  on 
an  eminence  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  advancing, 
and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  17  fhips  from  Europe.  At 
the  fight  of  this  armament,  the  bucaneers,  without  any 
marks  of  furprife,  retreated  quietly,  with  1 500  flaves 
they  had  carried  off  with  them  as  a  trifling  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expe6led,  the  fet¬ 
tling  of  wffiich  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  daring.  They  boldly  failed 
through  the  midfl  of  the  Spanifli  fleet ;  which  let  them 
pafs  without  firing  a  fingle  gun,  and  were  in  fa6l  rather 
afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  probably  have  efcaped  f@  eafily,  and  with 
no  other  inconvenience  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears, 
if  the  vefTels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with  fil- 
ver,  or  if  the  Spanifli  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  effefls  but  fuch  merchandife  as  was  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  flnce  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when,  on  a  fudden  they  were  all  feized  with 
the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It  is 
probable  that  the  hopes  of  finding  greater  treafures 
upon  a  fea  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofed 
to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the 
Englifli  and  French,  and  the  particular  affociations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  proje6led  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  de- 
fign  of  a6ling  in  concert  with  each  other.  About 
4000  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some  of 
them  came  by  Terra-Firma,  others  by  the  flraits  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  objeift;  of  their 
willies.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been 
direfled,  under  the  influence  of  a  fkilfuland  refpe^lable 
commander,  to  one  fingle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  impor¬ 
tant 
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^Biicaneen.  tant  colony.  But  their  natural  character  was  an  invin- 

^1-  -  y— cible  obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  j  for  they  always  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  into  feveral  didindl  bodies,  fometimes 
even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  a<5led  to¬ 
gether,  or  feparated,  as  the  moft  trifling  caprice  direc¬ 
ted.  Grognier,  Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were 
the  moft  diftinguiftied  officers  among  the  French  ;  Da¬ 
vid,  Samms,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the 
Englifh. 

Such  of  thefe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
fea  by  the  ftraits  of  Darien,  feized  upon  the  firft 
veflel  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Their  affociates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  velfels,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe- 
-veral  times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft 
them.  But  thefe  vidlories  were  prejudicial  to  them,  as 
they  interrupted  their  navigation.  When  there  were 
no  more  ihips  to  be  taken,  they  w’ere  continually  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  defeents  upon  the  coafts  to  get  provifions, 
or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  wTere 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fuccefllvely  attacked 
Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Realejo,  Puebla-Viejo, 
Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada,  Villia,  Nicoy,  Teco- 
anteca.  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  New^-Segovia,  and 
Guayaquil,  the  moft  confiderablc  of  all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprife  \  and  moft  of 
them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the 
fight  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  took  a  town  it 
was  directly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  proportioned  to  its 
value  was  given  to  fave  ^t.  The  prifoners  taken  in 
battle  were  maflacred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fonie  of  the  inhabitants  : 
gold,  pearls,  Or  precious  ftones,  were  the  only  things 
accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom.  Silver 
being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  current 
value,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  unpunifhed, 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fuffering, 
atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  Conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of  the 
Spaniards. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the  fouthern 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the  fame  by 
Gramont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  and  had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  a  military 
capacity  in  Europe  \  but  his  paftion  for  wine,  gaming, 
and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join  the  pirates.  He 
v/as,  however,  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent : 
he  w^as  endued  wfith  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a  per- 
fon  of  approved  valour  ;  wEich  foon  made  him  be 
confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  bucancers.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave  men. 

7’he  governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  hismafter  to  approve  of  the  projeift,  equal- 
ly  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous 
of  ^  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbade 
it  in  the  king’s  name.  Gramont,  who  had  a  greater 
ihare  of  fenfe  than  his  affociates,  was  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  more  inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied  : 

“  Flow  can  Louis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  wfliich  has  been  planned  only  a 
few  days  ago  r”  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  ‘the 
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bucaneers  3  who  direflly  embarked,  in  168  lo  attack  Bucp. 
Campeachy.  - 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  800  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town  j 
where  both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The 
cannoa  they  found  there  w’as  immediately  levelled  a- 
gainft  the  citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  effed,  they 
were  contriving  fome  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  be¬ 
come  mafters  of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  that  it  was  abandoned.  There  remained  in  it 
only  a  gunner,  an  Englilhman  ^  and  an  officer  of 
fuch  fignal  courage,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  extremities,  than  bafely  to  fly 
from  the  place  with  the  reft,  *^1  he  commander  of  the 
bucaneers  receh^ed  him  with  marks  of  diftln(ftioii,  ge- 
neroufly  rcleafed  him,  gave  him  up  all  his  effedls,  and 
befides  complimented  him  with  fome  valuable  prefents : 
fuch  influence  have  courage  and  fidelity  even  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  feem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of  fo- 
ciety. 

T  he  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  12  or  15 
leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  preferved.  When  all 
the  treafure  they  had  colledled  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  Ihip,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field  with 
900  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.  His  refufal  de-^ 
termlned  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the  citadel. 

The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St  Louis,  w’ere  celebra¬ 
ting  the  anniverfary  of  their  king  5  and  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  their  patrlotifm,  Intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
logwood  5  a  part,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  too,  of 
the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After  this  Angular  and  ex¬ 
travagant  inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only 
could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1697,  ^^00  bucaneers  were  induced  to  join  a 
fquadron  of  feven  ftiips'  that  failed  from  Europe  under 
the  command  of  Pointls,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  difficult  enterprife 
that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world.  The  litua- 
tion  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacles  that  feemed 
infurmountable  to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  bucaneers 
were.  But  every  obftacle  yielded  to  theii  valour  and 
good  fortune  ;  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained 
to  the  amount  df  1,750,000!.  Their  rapacious  com¬ 
mander,  how^ever,  deprived  them  of  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  their  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not,  as  foon 
as  they  fet  fall,  to  offer  5250K  for  the  (hare  of  thofe 
who  had  been  the  chief  iiiftruments  in  procuring  him 
fo  confiderable  a  fpoil. 

The  bucaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  refol- 
ved  immediately  to  board  the  veflel  called  the  Sceptre^ 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
too  far  dlftant  from  the  reft  of  the  (hips  to  cxpe£l  to 
be  aftifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maffacred,  wTen  one  of  the 
malecontents  cried  out  :  ‘‘  Brethren,  why  ftiould  we 
attack  this  rafeal  ?  he  has  carried  off*  nothing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  us.  He  has  left  our  ftiare  at  Carthagena,  and 
there  wc  muft  go  to  recover  U.”  This  propofal  was. 

5  E  2.  received 
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Bucaneers  received  witli  general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once 
fucceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  feized 
,  them  )  and  without  further  deliberation  all  their  Ihips 
failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  reliftance,  they  fhut  up  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church  j  and  exa6ted  payment  of  218,750].  the 
amount  of  their  fliare  of  booty  which  they  had  been 
defrauded  of ;  promihng  to  retreat  immediately  upon 
their  compliance,  but  threatening  the  moft  dreadful 
vengeance  if  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  molt  vene¬ 
rable  pried  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made 
life  of  all  the  Influence  his  chara6ter,  his  authority,  and 
his  eloquence  gave  to  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to 
yield  up  without  referve  all  the  gold,  filver,  and 
jewels  they  had.  The  colledtion,  which  was  made  after 
the  fermon,  not  furnifhing  the  fum  required,  the  city 
was  ordered  to  be  plundered. 

At  length,  after  amafling  all  they  could,  thefe  ad¬ 
venturers  fet  fail  *,  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  Englifli  fliips,  both  which  nations 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pi¬ 
rates  were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they 
had  on  board  their  fhips  j  the  reft  efcaped  to  St  Do¬ 
mingo. 

Such  w^as  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  bucaneers.  The  feparation  of  the  Engllfh  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  tWo  nations  ;  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
land  among  their  colonies,  by  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
enterpriflng  men  j  and  the  prudence  they  fhowed  in 
fixing  the  moft  diftinguiftied  among  them,  and  entruft- 
ing  them  wnth  civil  and  military  employments  :  the 
prote6lion  they  ivere  both  under  a  neceffity  of  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  which  till  then  had 
been  a  general  objefl  of  plunder  :  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  various  others,  beiides  the  impoflibility 
there  was  of  fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable 
men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off,  concurred  to 
put  an  end  to  a  fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exift- 
ed.  Without  any  regular  fyftem,  without  laws,  with¬ 
out  any  degree  of  fubordination,  and  even  without  any 
fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  aftonifhment  of  that 
age  In  which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  alfo  of  pofte- 
rity. 

EUCCELLARI,  an  order  of  foldlery  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribute  the 
ammunition  bread  ;  though  authors  are  fomewhat  di¬ 
vided  as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifi- 
goths  buccellarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or 
vaffal  wffio  lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some 
give  the  denomination  to  parafites  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  fome  make  them  the  body-guards  of  empe¬ 
rors,  and  lome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors 
employed  in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately. 

BUCCELLATUM,  among  ancient  military  wri¬ 
ters,  denotes  camp  bread,  or  blfcuit  baked  hard  and 
dry,  both  for  lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always 
carried  with  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome- 
times  much  longer,  during  the  time  that  military  dif- 
cipline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  military  inftru- 
tnent.  It  is  ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet  ^  which 
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opinion  is  confirmed  by  Feftus,  by  his  denning  it  a  Bacclmiir;' 
crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  II 
oblerves,  that  the  buccina  was  bent  in  a  femicircle,  in 
which  refpecl  it  differed  from  the  tuba  or  trumpet.  It 
is  very  hard  to  diftinguifti  It  from  the  cornu  or  horn, 
unlefs  it  was  fomething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked  j 
yet  it  certainly  was  of  a  different  fpecies,  becaufe  we 
never  read  of  the  cornu  in  ufe  with  the  w  atch,  but  on¬ 
ly  the  buccinia.  Befides,  the  found  of  the  buccinia 
w^as  fliarper,  and  to  be  heard  much  farther  than  either 
the  cornu  or  the  tuba.  In  Scripture,  the  like  inftru- 
ment,  ufed  both  in  war  and  in  the  temple,  W'as  called 
rams-bonis,  kiren-johel^  and  fopheroth  hagijohelim. 

This  inftrument  w^as  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  feaft  days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  fabbatie 
years,  and  the  like.  At  Lacedemon,  notice  was  given 
by  the  buccina  when  it  was  fupper  time  j  and  the  like 
was  done  at  Rome,  where  the  grandees  had  a  buccina 
blow’n  both  before  and  after  they  fat  down  to  a  table. 

The  found  of  the  buccina  w^as  called  buGcinuSi  ov  hii~ 
cinus  ;  and  the  mufleian  who  played  on  it  was  called 
buccinator, 

BUCCINUM,  or  WHELK.  See  Conchology //r- 
dex.  One  of  the  fpecies,  the  Buccinum  lapillus^  or 
Jnojjy  whelk^  wffiich  is  a  Britifh  fliell,  produces  a  pur¬ 
ple  dye,  analogous  to  the  purpura^  or  celebrated  Ty¬ 
rian  purple  of  the  ancients.  By  fome,  it  is  fuppofed  to» 
be  the  fame. 

BUCCLEUGH,  a  village  In  the  county  of  Selkirk 
in  Scotland,  from  wffiich  the  noble  family  of  Scott  have* 
the  title  of  duke. 

BUCCO,  the  Barbet.  See  Ornithology  ///- 
dex, 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  galley  of  the 
doge  of  Venice,  adorned  w’ith  fine  pillars  on  both 
lides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This 
veffel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made 
of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords 
and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied 
with  the  ambafl'adors  and  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  all 
the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  The  fame  vef¬ 
fel  ferves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  Afcenfion 
day,  on  which  the  doge  of  Venice  throws  a  ring  into 
the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion  over 
the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Bucentaur  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  flilp,  as  great  and 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order 
of  the  ele6lor  of  Bavaria,  and  launched  on  a  lake 
which  is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  in  Ancient 
Geography^  a  towm  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  w  eft 
fide  of  the  Hydafpis,  a  river  of  the  Hither  India,  in 
memory  of  his  horfe  Bucephalus,  w’hich  was  killed  In 
the  a61ion  with  Porus,  after  crofting  that  river.  Others 
fay,  this  horfe  died  of  age,  30  years  old  ;  and  not  In 
the  battle,  but  fome  time  after.  His  being  branded  or 
marked  on  the  buttock  wuth  the  head  of  an  ox,  gave 
rife  to  his  name,  (Hefyehius). — This  generous  animal, 
who  had  fo  long  ftiared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  ma- 
fter,  had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal  re¬ 
gard.  Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxii, 
Alexander  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his 
horfe  to  be  reftored,  otherwife  he  would  ravage  the 
whole  country  wuth  fire  and  fword.  This  command 
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Bvjccr  was  Immediately  obeyed.  So  dear,”  fays  Arrian, 
II  “  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was 
.  ^anan.  ^y^^ander  to  the  Barbarians.” 

BLJCER,  Martin,  one  of  the  firfl  authors  of  the 
reformation  at  Strafburg,  ivas  born  in  1491,  in  Al- 
face  ’p  and  took  the  religious  habit  of  St  Dominic,  at 
feven  years  of  age  :  but  meeting  afterward  wdth  the 
WTitings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  feveral  things  in  the  Romllli  religion.  After  forae 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Ileidelburg  in  1521,  he 
adopted  moft  of  his  fentiments  j  but  in  1532  he  gave 
the  preference  to  thofe  of  Zuinglius.  He  alTided  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion  j  and  in  1548 
v;as  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Papifts  and  Protelfants,  called  the  interim, 
Plis  warm  oppofition  to  this  projedl  expofed  him  to 
many  difficulties  and  hardfhips  j  the  news  of  which 
reaching  England,  where  his  fame  had  already  arrived, 
Cranmer  archbidiop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.  In 
1  1549)  ^  handfome  apartment  was  alTigned  him  in  the 

univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo¬ 
logy.  King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
him.  Being  told  that  he  w^as  very  fenfible  of  the  cold 
of  the  climate,  and  fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Rove,  he  fent  him  1 00  crowns  to  purchafe  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  diforders  in  1551  j  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  wdth  great  funeral  pomp. 
Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  bo¬ 
dy  was  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  de- 
molifhed  *,  but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up  by  order  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  compofed  many  works,  among 
which  are  commentaries  on  the  evangelifts  and  gof- 
pels. 

BUCEROS.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

BUCHAN,  a  diflri(51:  of  Scotland,  lying  partly  in. 
the  Riire  of  Aberdeen  and  partly  In  that  of  BanlF it 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  and  ancient  family 
of  Erfkine. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  the  bell;  Latin  poet  of 
his  time,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  lince  the  Auguftan 
age,  was  born  in  February  1 506.  This  accompliflied 
fcholar  and  diflinguiQied  jvit  was  not  defeended  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  its  rank.  He  had  no  occalion 
for  the  fplendour  of  anceflry.  He  wanted  not  a  re- 
6e61ed  greatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Kil- 
learn,  in  Stlrlingflilre,  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity  \  and  the  abjeft  poverty  in  which  his  father 
died  might  have  confined  him  to  toil  at  the  lowed  em¬ 
ployments  of  life,  if  the  generolity  of  an  uncle  had  not 
aflifted  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him  to  pur- 
fue  for  two  years  his  Rudies  at  Paris,  But  that  Riort 
fpace  was  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  be- 
nefa£lor  made  it  neceflary  that  he  Riould  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  forfake,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of 
fcience. 

He  was  yet  under  his  20th  year,  and  furrounded 
with  the  horrors  of  indigence.  In  this  extremity,  he 
enliRed  as  a  common  foldier  under  John  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany,  who  commanded  the  troops  which  France  had 
fent  to  affiR  Scotland  in  the  war  it  waged,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  againR  England.  But  nature  had  not  deRined 
him  to  be  a  hero.  He  was  difguRed  with  the  fatigues 


of  one  campaign  \  and,  fortunately,  John  Major,  then  Buchanan. 

profelTor  of  philofophy  at  St  Andrew’s,  hearing  of  his  ' - 

neceflity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Maiz,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  teacher  in  the  fame  univerfity,  under  whom 
he  Rudied  the  fubtilties  of  logic  :  and  contrading  an 
attachment  to  his  inaRer,  he  followed  him  to  Paris. 


There,  after  having  encountered  many  diRiculties,  he 
was  invited  to  teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St 
Barbe,  In  this  flaviRi  occupation  he  was  found  by  the 
earl  of  Caffilis  j  with  w’hom  having  remained  five 
years  at  Paris,  he  returned  into  Scotland.  He  next 
adled  as  preceptor  to  the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  the 
natural  fon  of  James  V.  But  while  he  was  forming 
this  nobleman  for  public  affairs,  he  found  that  his  life 
was  in  danger  *,  and  from  enemies,  whofe  vindiiRive 
rage  could  fuffer  no  abatement,  and  who  would  not 
fcruple  the  moR  diflionourable  means  of  gratifying  it. 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  feems,  ex¬ 
cited  his  indignation  *,  and,  more  than  reafoning  or  ar¬ 
gument,  had  eRranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery, 
The  Francifean  monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but 
poignant  fatires  he  had  written  againR  them,  branded 
him  with  the  appellation  of  atheiji ;  a  term  which  the 
religious  of  all  denominations  are  too  apt  indiferimi- 
nately  to  laviRi  where  they  have  conceived  a  preju¬ 
dice  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of  abufe  and 
calumny,  they  confpired  his  deRru61ion.  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  King 
James  wdth  a  very  confiderable  fum  to  permit  his  exe¬ 
cution.  He  was  feized  upon  accordingly  j,  and  the  firR 
genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perifli  by  the  halter,  or 
by  fire,  to  fatlsfy  a  malignant  refentment,  when,  efca- 
ping  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled  into  England,^ 
Henry  VIII.  at  all  times  the  Have  of  caprice  and  paf- 
Ron,  w^as  then  burning,,  on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the 
fame  Rake,  the  Lutheran  and  the  PapiR.  His  court 
did  not  fuit  a  phllofopher  or  a  fatirifl.  After  a  fliort 
Ray,  Buchanan  croffed  the  fea  to  France  \  and,  to  his 
extreme  difappointment,  found,  at  Paris,  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton,  as  ambaffador  from  ( Scotland,  He  retired  pri¬ 
vately  to  Bourdeaux,  dreading,  perhaps,  new  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  concerned  that  he  could  not  profecute  his 
Rudies  in  obfeurity  and  fllence.  Here  he  met  An¬ 
drew  Govea,  a  Portuguefe  of  great  learning  and  w’orth, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during 
his  travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  public  fchooL  He  difdained  not  to  a£l  as  the 
affiRant  of  his  friend  j  and  during  the  three  years  he 
relided  at  this  place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which 
do  him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  aifo,  that  he 
wrote  fome  of  the  moR  pleafant  of  thofe  poems,,  in 
w'hich  he  has  rallied  the  mufes,  and  threatened  to  for¬ 
fake  them,  as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votary. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  prefented  a  copy  of  verfes  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  happened  to  pafs  through. 
Bourdeaux. 

His  enemies,  meanwhile,  were  not  inaiRive. .  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the.  archbiffiop  of 
Bourdeaux  \  and  by  every  motive  which  a  cunning 
and  a  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he  invited  him  to  pu- 
nilh  the  moR  peRilential  of  all  heretics.  The  archbi- 
Riop,  however,  was  not  fo  violent  as  the  cardinal.  On 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
poet  had  committed  a  very  fmall  impropriety  \  and  aU 
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Bttclianan.  lowed  himfelf  to  be  pacified.  But  fortune  was  not 
long  to  continue  her  fmiles.  Andrew  Govea  being 
called  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  his  inafter,  to  eftablifii 
an  academy  at  Coimbra,  he  entreated  Buchanan  to 
accompany  him.  He  obtained  his  requefl  j  and  had 
not  been  a  year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and 
left  his  affociate  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate 
enemies  the  monks.  They  loudly  objedled  to  him, 
that  he  w’as  a  Lutheran  ^  that  he  had  wTitten  poems  a- 
gainlt  the  Francifcans  j  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  abominable  crime  of  eating  flelh  in  Lent.  He  was 
confined  to  a  monaftery  till  he  fhould  learn  what  thefe 
men  fancied  to  be  religion  :  and  they  enjoined  him  to 
tranflate  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verfe  j  a  talk 
which  every  man  of  tafte  knows  with  what  admirable 
fkill  and  genius  he  performed. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpee- 
dy  promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal  j  the  ilfue  of 
which,  his  averfion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to 
wait.  He  haftened  to  England^  but  the  perturbed  Hate 
of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  Edw^ard  VI.  not  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  promife  of  any  lading  fecurity,  he  fet  out 
for  France.  'Fhere  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  pu- 
blifhed  his  Jephtha,  which  his  neceffitles  made  him  de¬ 
dicate  to  the  marfhal  de  Briffac.  This  patron  did  not 
want  generofity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  fent 
him  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  Ms  fon  Timoleon  de 
Coin.  In  this  employ  he  continued  feveral  years  5  and 
during  the  leifure  it  afforded  him,  he  fully  examined 
the  controverfies  wEich  now  agitated  Europe  }  and  he 
put  the  lad  hand  to  many  of  the  mod  admired  of  liis 
•mailer  poems. 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he 
paffed  into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profedion  of 
the  reformed  faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native 
country  for  France  •,  wElch  appears  to  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  tade.  Queen  Mary,  however,  having 
determined  that  he  diould  have  the  charge  of  educa¬ 
ting  her  fon,  recalled  him :  and  till  the  prince  fhould 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  St  Andrew’s.  His  fuccefs  as  James’s  pre¬ 
ceptor  is  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached  to 
him,  that  he  had  made  his  majedy  a  pedant  5  It  is 
a  wonder  (he  replied)  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of 
him.”  Makenzie  relates  a  ftory  concerning  his  tute¬ 
lage  of  his  pedantic  majedy,  wElch  fhovvs  under  what 
authority  Buchanan  held  his  pupil,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  deg-ree  ^©f  his  veneration  for  royalty.  The 
young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his  fellow -pu¬ 
pil  the  mader  of  Erfklne,  Buchanan,  who  w^as  then 
reading,  defired  them  to  make  lefs  noife.  Finding 
that  they  difregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his  ma¬ 
jedy,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certain¬ 
ly  whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he  would  be 
glad  to  fee  who  would  beH  the  caty  alluding  to  the 
fable.  Buchanan,  in  a  padion,  threw  the  l^ok  from 
him,  and  gave  his  majedy  a  found  dogging.  The  old 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  rufh- 
ed  into  the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  afk- 
ed  how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Lord'^s  anointed,, 
Buchanan’s  anfwer  is  too  hidelicate  to  be  repeated. 

On  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  amiable  but  im¬ 
prudent  Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  •,  and  at  his  earned  defire  he  was  prevailed 
.upon  to  write  his  “  Dete£llon  a  w  ork  which  his 
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greated  admirers  have  read  w’lth  regret.  Having  been  Buclianai 
fent  with  other  commidioners  to  England,  againd  his  H 
midrefs,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rew^arded  with  the  ab-  , 
bacy  of  Crofs  Regal  *,  made  direftor  to  the  chancery  j 
and  fome  time  after  lord  privy  council  and  privy 
feal.  He  was  likewdfe  rewarded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  a  penfion  of  lool.  a-year.  The  tw^elve  lad  years 
of  his  life  he  employed  in  compofing  his  Hidory  of 
Scotland.  After  having  vied  wuth  almod  all  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  conteded  with  Livy  and 
Sallud  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  fagaclty. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the 
former  of  thefe  hidorians,  he  was  not  always  careful 
to  prelerve  hlmfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  In 
the  year  1582,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age. 

Various  writers  wEo  have  mentioned  this  author, 
fpeak  of  him  in  very  different  language,  according  to 
their  religious  and  political  principles.  From  his  w'orks, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that,  both  as  a  Latin  poet  and 
profe  winter,  he  hath  been  rarely  equalled  fince  the 
reign  of  Augudus  \  nor  is  he  lefs  deferving  of  remem¬ 
brance  as  a  friend  to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind, 
in  oppofition  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  “  The  hap¬ 
py  genius  of  Buchanan  (fays  Dr  Robertfon),  equally 
formed  to  excel  in  prole  and  verfe,  more  various, 
more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almoft 
any  other  modern  who  whites  in  Latin,  rede61s,  w'ith 
regard  to  this  particular,  the  greated  ludre  on  his 
country.”  To  his  memory  an  obelilk  loo  feet  high 
w^as  ere6led  by  fubfeription  in  1788,  at  Killearn  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  defigned  by  Mr  J.  Craig  nephew 
to  the  celebrated  poet  Thomfon. 

The  following  is  a  lid  of  his  W’orks.  x.  Rerum 
Scoiicarumy  2.  Pfalmorum  Davidis paraphrajts po^ 

etica,  3.  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos  Dialogus.  4.  PfaU 
rnus  civ.  cum  judicio  BarclaUy  Sec.  5,  Pfalmus  cxx. 
cum  analyjl  organica  Beu%eri,  6.  BaptiJieSy  Jive  Ca- 
iumnia,  7.  Alcajlisy  tragcsdla,  8.  Tragcediafacrcey  et 
exterce,  9.  De  Gale  to  recepto  carmen  y  apud  Stephan, 

10.  Francifeanus  et  FratreSy  Sec.  ii.  Eiegiccy  Silvig^ 

Sec.  12,  De fpera  Herborna,  i^.Poemata,  1^,  Satyra 
in  cardinaiem  Lotharingium,  15.  Rudimenta  gramma* 
ticeSy  Tbo.  Liriacri  ex  Anglico  fermone  in  Latinum  verfa, 

16.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords.  17.  De profodia, 

18.  Chamaleony  1572.  19.  Ad  viros  fui  feculi  epijlold, 

20.  Liters  regime  Scotica  ad  com.  Bothvoelis,  21.  A  de- 
te611on  of  the  doings  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of 
James  earl  of  Bothwell,  againd  Henry  Lord  Darnly. 

22.  Vita  ab  ipfo  feripta  hiennio  ante  mortemy  cum  com^ 
mentario  D,  Rob,  Sibhaldiy  M,  D,  23.  Life  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  Thefe  have  been  feverally  printed  of¬ 
ten,  and  in  various  countries.  An  edition  of  them  all 
colle6led  together  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1704, 
in  2  vols.  folio. 

BUCHAMNESS,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Scot¬ 
land,  wEich  is  the  farthed  point  of  Buchan,  not  far 
from  Peterhead,  and  the  moft  eadern  of  all  Scotland. 

E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  57.  28. 

BUCHAW,  a  free  and  imperial  towm  of  Germany, 
in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederfee,  2  2  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Ulm.  Here  is  a  monadery,  wEofe  abbefs  has 
a  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  9.  37. 

N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

Bjltchaw,  a  foiall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 

of 
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Buchoreft  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends  the  diftri£l 
I)  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda. 

Bucking.  BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turkey  in 
^  ■  Europe,  feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  or¬ 

dinary  relidence  of  a  hofpodar.  I  he  houfes  are  mean 
and  very  ill  built,  except  a  few  that  belong  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons.  In  1716,  a  party  of  Germans  fent  from 
Tranfylvania  entered  this  town,  and  took  the  prince 
prifoner  with  all  his  court,  and  carried  them  off.  This 
expedition  was  the  more  eafily  performed,  as  feveral 
lords  of  the  country  had  a  fecret  intelligence  with,  the 
governor  of  Tranfylvania.  This  prince  had  no  other 
way  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  by  giving  up  that  part 
of  Walachia,  which  lies  betweer.  the  river  Aluth  and 
Tranfylvania,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  peace 
concluded  at  Paflarowitz  in  1718.  The  Germans  en¬ 
tered  again  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  levied 
excelTive  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another  turn 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotlka  in  1737  » 
peror  was  obliged  to  reftore  this  part  of  Walachia  to 
the  hofpodar,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  £. 
Long.  26.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

BUCHOM,  a  fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town  ofSua- 
bla  in  Germany,  feated  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  in 
E.  Long.  9.  20,  N.  Lat.  47.  41. 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth 
manufadured  in  Provence  in  France,  which  the  French 
fliips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  Zao/og)’,  a  male  horned  beaft  of  venery 
or  chafe,  whofe  female  is  denominated  &  doe.  See 
Cervus,  and  Buck-HuNTiNG. 

Buck,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  male  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  kind.  See  Lepus,  and  Hare-HuNTiNG. 

BucK-Bean.  See  Menyanthes,  Botany  Index. 

BvCK-Thorn,  See  Rhamnu5,  Botany  Index. 

BvcK-Wheat.  See  Polygonum,  Botany  Index. 

BUCKENHAM,  New,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in 
England,  which  formerly  had  a  ftrong  caftlc,  but  now 
demolifhed.  It  is  feated  in  a  flat,  in  E.  Long.  l.  lO. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BUCKET,  a  fmall  portable  veffel  to  hold  water, 
often  made  of  leather  for  its  lightnefs  and  cafy  ufe  in 
cafes  of  fire.  It  is  alfo  the  veffel  let  down  into  a  well, 
or  the  fides  of  (hips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firft  operation  in  the  whitening  of 
linen  yarn  or  cloth. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buckingham- 
fliire  in  England,  ftands  in  a  low  ground,  on  the  river 
Oufe,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrounded,  and  over  which 
there  are  three  handfome  ftone-bridges.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  had  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  feems,  how^ever,  to 
have  been  but  an  Inconfiderable  place  at  the  Conqueft  ; 
for  according  to  Doomfday-book,  it  paid  only  for  one 
hide,  and  had  but  26  burgeffes.  Edward  the  cider 
fortified  it  in  the  year  918  agalnft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  for¬ 
merly  a  caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  which  no 
veftiges  now  remain.  The  ftirlne  of  St  Rumbald,  the 
patron  of  fifliermen,  preferved  in  the  church,  was  held 
in  great  veneration.  The  county-gaol  ftands  in  this 
town,  and  here  the  aflizes  are  fometimes  kept.  It  w'as 
formerly  a  ftaple  for  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  hath 
now'  loft.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  12  burgeffes, 
who  are  the  foie  eledors  of  the  members.  In  its  neigh¬ 


bourhood  are  many  paper-mills  upon  the  Oufe,  \V.  Bucking. 
Long.  o.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  30.  ham-fl»rc 

BvCKiNGHAM-Shire^  (fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  Buckler, 
from  the  Saxon  W'ord  Buc,  denoting  a  hart  or  buck),  c— y-«»J 
an  inland  county  of  England.  During  the  time  prior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Romans  it  was  Included  in  the 
dlvifion  of  Catieuchlani  j  and  after  their  conqueft  it 
was  included  in  their  third  province  of  Flavia  Caefa- 
rienfis.  During  the  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mercia,  which  commenced  in  582,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  827,  having  had  18  kings  j  and  it  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,. 
and  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Northamptonlhire  ;  fouth  by  Berkftilre  j 
eaft  by  Bedfordftiire,  Hertfordlhire,  and  Middlefex  ; 
and  weft  by  Oxfordfliire.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,, 
whofe  greateft  extent  is  from  north  to  fouth.  It  con¬ 
tains  441,000  acres  j  has  above  1 1 1,400  inhabitants, 

185  pariflies,  73  vicarages  j  is  49  miles  long,  18  broad, 
and  109  in  circumference.  It  has  15  market-towms, 
viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylelbury  the  county  towms, 

Marlow,  Newport-Pagnel,  Winflovv,  Wendover,  Bea- 
consfield,  Wiccomb,  Chefliam,  Amerftiam,  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford,  Colnbrook,  Ivingho,  Oulney,  Rifborough  j  be- 
fides  the  confiderable  villages  of  Eaton  and  Fenny 
Stratford,  and  613  others  inferior.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  hundreds,  provides  560  men  for  the  militia,  fends 
1 4  parliament-men,  and  pays  1 2  parts  of  the  land  tax,. 

Its  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  A- 
merftiam,  Ifa,  Tame,  and  Loddon.  Its  chief  produce 
is  bone-lace,  paper,  corn,  fine  wool,  and  breeding  rams- 
The  moft  noted  places  are  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Vale  of 
Aylefbury,  Bernwood  Foreft,  Wooburn-Heath,  and  15, 
parks.  The  air  is  generally  good,  and  the  foil  moftly 
chalk  or  marie.  The  population  of  Buckinghamfhire 
amounted  to  111,000  perfons  in  the  year  1801;  in  1700 
the  number  was  80,500.  Increafe  in  a  century  30,500. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiersdukeof,  See  Vil¬ 
li  ers. 

Buckingham,  John  Sbejield  duhe  of.  See  Shef¬ 
field. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  utenfil,  made  of  divers 
forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  fteel,  brafs,  &c. 

The  faftilon  or  form  of  buckles  is  various  y  but  their 
ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make  faft  certain  parts  of  dreJs,  as 
the  ftioes,  garters,  &c. 

Buckle,  in  Heraldry.  The  buckle  was  fo  much 
efteemed  in  former  times,  that  few  perfons  of  repute 
and  honour  wore  their  girdle  without  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  confidered,  in  coats  of  arms,  as  a  token  of  the  furc- 
ty,  the  faith  and  fervice  of  the  bearer. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenlive  armour  ufed  by 
the  ancients.  It  W'as  worn  on  the  left  arm  j  and  com- 
pofed  of  wickers  woven  together,  or  wmod  of  the  lighteft 
fort,  covered  with  hides,  and  fortified  with  plates  of 
brafs  or  other  metal.  The  figure  was  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  almoft  fquare.  Moft 
of  the  bucklers  were  curloufly  adorned  with  all  forts 
of  figures  of  birds  and  beafts,  as  eagles,  lions  j  nor  of 
thefe  only,  but  of  the  gods,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and 
all  the  works  of  nature  j  which  cuftom  was  derived  from, 
the  heroic  times,  and  from  them  communicated  to  the 
Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  feutum  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  the 
partj  being  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron, 

and 
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Buckkrs  and  tlie  whole  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide.  An  iron 
H  plate  went  about  it  without,  to  keep  ofl  blows  ;  and 
.  another  wdthin,  to  hinder  it  from  taking  any  damage 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron 
bofs  or  umho]\xX.img  out,  very  ferviceable  to  glance  off 
{tones  and  darts  5  and  fometimesto  prefs  violently  upon 
•  the  enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  1  hey  are  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  clypei,  which  were  lets,  and 
quite  round,  belonging  more  properly  to  other  nations, 
though  for  fome  little  time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
fcuta  themfelves  were  of  two  kinds;  the  ovata^  and  the 
imbricatQ  ■:  the  former  is  a  plain  oval  figure  ;  the  other 
oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cylinder.  Po¬ 
lybius  makes  the  fcuta  four  feet  long,  and  Plutarch 
calls  them  reaching  down  to  the  feet.  And  it 

is  very  probaole  that  they  covered  almoft  the  whole 
body,  fince  in  Livy  vet  meet  wnth  foldiers  who  flood 
on  the  guard,  fometimes  fleeping  with  their  head  on 
their  flueld,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
earth. 

Votive  Bucklers  ■:  Thofe  confecrated  to  the  gods, 
and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemoration 
of  fome  hero,  or  as  a  thankfgiving  for  a  vi6lory  obtain¬ 
ed  over  an  enemy  ;  whofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  w^ere 
offered  as  a  trophy. 

BUCKOR,  a  province  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to  the 
Great  Mogul.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on 
the  bank«  of  which  there  are  corn  and  cattle  ;  but 
the  weft  part,  which  is  bounded  by  Sageftan  in  Perfia, 
is  a  defert.  The  inhabitants  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  apt 
to  mutiny  ;  for  w^hich  reafon  the  Mogul  has  a  garrifon 
at  the  chief  town  called  Buckor,  which  is  feated  in  an 
ifland  made  by  the  river  Indue.  They  are  all  Maho¬ 
metans,  and  drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth  and 
other  Indian  commodities.  E.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat. 
38.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth  ftlffened  with  glue,  ufed  in  the  making  of  gar- 
ments  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  bodies  of  women’s  gowns  ;  and  it  often 
ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  ferges,  and 
fuch  other  merchandifes,  in  order  to  preferve  them,  and 
keep  them  from  the  diift,  and  their  colours  from  fa¬ 
ding.  Buckrams  are  fold  wholefalc  by  the  dozen  of 
fmall  pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  cut. 
Sometimes  they  ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  rnake 
buckrams,  but  moft  commonly  old  fheets  and  old  pieces 
of  fails. 

BUCKSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  muft  not 
be  kept  by  any  body  that  has  not  a  park  of  his  own, 
under  penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  re¬ 
lating  to  fhepherds  and  country  affairs,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  took  its  rife 
in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Voffius,  have  fome  confor- 
mity  with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pictures  and  imi¬ 
tations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  country  peo- 
.ple.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem  is  in 
form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a  dialogue. 
Sometimes  there  is  aflion  in  it,  and  fometimes  only 
narration ;  and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of  a£llon 
^nd  narration  The  hexameter  verfe  is  the  moft  prp- 


per  for  bucolics  in  the  GretR  ana  Latin  tongues.  Biu!, 
Mofehus,  Blon,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the  moft  I^uda, 
renowmed  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets.  ' 

BUD,  in  Botany,  See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUD  A,  the  capital  city  of  Hungary,  called  Ofen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Buden  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
large,  w’ell  fortified,  and  has  a  callle  that  is  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  handfome,  being 
moll  of  them  built  with  fquare  ftone.  It  w^as  a 
much  finer  place  before  the  Turks  had  it  in  their 
poffeflion  ;  but  they  being  mafters  of  it  135  years, 
have  fuffered  the  fineft  buildings  to  fall  to  decay.  The 
lower  city,  or  Jews  town,  extends  like  fuburbs  from 
the  upper  city  to  the  Danube.  The  upper  towm  takes 
up  all  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  and  is  fortified 
wnth  good  w’alls,  w’hich  have  tow'ers  at  certain  dif- 
tances.  The  caftle,  w’hich  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hill,  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  commands  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  is  furrounded  with  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  defended 
by  an  old-fafhioned  tower,  wnth  the  addition  of  new* 
fortifications.  I'here  is  alfo  a  fuburb,  enclofed  with 
hedges,  after  the  Hungarian  manner.  The  moft  fump- 
tuous  ftru(5lures  now  are  the  caravanferas,  the  mofques, 
bridge?,  and  baths.  Thefe  laft  are  the  fineft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Some  of  the  fprings  are  ufed  for  bathing 
and  drinking  ;  and  others  are  fo  hot,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  without  a  mixture  of  cold  water.  The 
Danube  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  between  this  city  and 
Peft,  confining  of  63  large  pontoons.  The  Jew^s  have 
a  fynagogue  near  the  caftle-gardens.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful  and  pleafant,  producing  rich  wines; 
though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  fulphureous  fla¬ 
vour. 

This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the'  Hungarian  mo- 
narchs,  till  the  Turks  took  it  in  1526.  Ferdinand 
arch-duke  of  Auftria  recovered  it  the  next  year;  but  in 
1529  the  Turks  became  mafters  of  it  again.  In  1684 
the  Chriftians  laid  fiege  to  it ;  but  they  w  ere  obliged  to 
raife  it  foon  after,  though  they  had  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Two  years  after,  the  Turks  loft  it  again,  it 
being  taken  by  affault  in  the  fight  of  a  very  numerous 
army.  The  booty  that  the  Chriftians  found  there 
was  almoft  incredible,  becaufe  the  rich  inhabitants  had 
lodged  their  treafury  in  this  city  as  a  place  of  fafety, 
How^ever,  part  of  thefe  riches  w’as  loft  in  the  fire  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  affault.  This  laft  fiege  coll  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  a  great  deal  of  blood,  becaufe  there  w^erc  many 
in  the  camp  w^ho  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  Turks.  When  the  feraikier  faw  the  city  on 
fire,  and  found  he  could  not  relieve  it,  he  beat  his  head 
againft  the  ground  for  anger.  In  1687  this  city  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  again 
by  treachery.  After  this,  the  Chriftians  augmented 
the  fortifications  of  this  place,  to  which  the  pope  con¬ 
tributed  100,000  crowns,  for  this  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Chriftendom,  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  105 
miles  fouth«eaft  of  Vienna,  163  north  by  w^eft  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  563  north.w’eft  of  Conftantinople.  £.  Long.. 

19.  22.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

Buda,  the  Begierhegltc  of  was  one  of  the  chief  go¬ 
vernments  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  It  included  all 
the  countries  of  Upper  Hungary  betw’een  the  rivers 
Teiffe  and  Danube,  and  between  Agria  and  Novigrad; 

all 
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Budscus  all  Lower  Hungary  from  Gran  and  Canlfca,  the  eaft- 
“  ern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  almoft  all  Servia  :  but  a 
good  part  of  this  government  now  belongs  to  the  queen 
^  of  Hungary. 

BUD^US,  William,  the  mofl  learned  man  in 
France  in  the  15th  century,  was  defcended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467. 
He  was  placed  young  under  mafters  j  but  barbarifm 
prevailed  fo  much  in  the  fchools  of  Paris,  that  Bud^us 
took  a  diflike  to  them,  and  fpent  his  whole  time  in 
idlenefs,  till  his  parents  feiit  him  to  the  univerhty  of 
Orleans  to  Ifudy  law.  Here  he  palTed  three  years 
without  adding  to  his  knowledge  ;  for  his  parents  fend¬ 
ing  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  relu£lance  to  ftudy,  and  love  to 
gaming  and  other  ufelefs  pleafures,  much  greater. 
They  talked  no  more  to  him  of  learning  of  any  kind  ; 
and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  palTionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  horfes,  dogs, 
and  hawks.  The  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and 
his  ufual  pleafures  to  pall  upon  his  fenfes,  he  was 
feized  with  an  irrefiftible  pafiion  for  ftudy.  He  im¬ 
mediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equipage,  and 
even  abftrafted  himfelf  from  all  bufinels  to  apply  him- 
felf  wholly  to  ifudy  j  in  which  he  made,  without  any 
alTiftance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work 
which  gained  him  greatcft  reputation  was  his  trea- 
tife  de  AJfe,  His  erudition  and  high  birth  w^ere  not 
his  only  advantages)  he  had  an  uncommon  fliare  of 
piety,  modefty,  gentlenefs,  and  good-breeding.  The 
French  king,  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him  )  and  at  his 
perfuafion,  and  that  of  Du  Bellay,  founded  the  royal 
college  of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and 
fciences.  The  king  fent  him  to  Rome  with  the  cha- 
radler  of  his  ambaffador  to  Leo  X.  and  in  1^22  made 
him  mafter  of  requefls.  The  fame  year  he  was  chofen 
provoft  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 540. 
His  works,  making  four  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1557. 

BUDDiFiUS,  John  Francis,  a  celebrated  Luthe¬ 
ran  divine,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  Ger¬ 
many  has  produced,  was  born  in  1667,  Anclam,  a 
town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  minifter. 
He  was  at  firfi:  Greek  and  Latin  profcflbr  at  Colburg) 
afterwards  profelTor  of  morality  and  politics  in  the  uni- 
Vfrjity  of  Hall)  and  at  length,  in  1705,  profelTor  of 
divinity  at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  where  he  died, 
after  having  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  His 
principal  works  arc,  i,  A  large  hiftorical  German 
diaionary.  2.  Hifloria  ecclejiajlica  Veteris  Tejiamenti, 

2  vols  4to.  3.  Elementa  philojophice  praBkce^  injiru- 
mentalis,  et  theoreticce^  3  vols  8vo,  which  has  had  a 
great^  number  of  editions,  becaufc  in  moft  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Germany  the  profeflbrs  take  this  work  for 
the  text  of  their  Icfibns.  4.  SeleBa  juris  natures  et 
gentium,  5.  Mifcellanca  facra^  3  vols  4to.  6.  Ifagoge 
hifiorlco-^theologica  ad  tbeologiatn  univerfam^  Jingulafque 
ejus  partes^  2  vols  4to )  which  is  much  valued  by  the 
Lutherans.  7.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuperfti- 
tion. 

BUDDESDALE,  or  Bettisdale,  a  town  of 
Suffolk  in  England,  feated  in  a  dale  or  valley,  and  its 
flreet  takes  in  a  good  part  of  Ricking,  all  which  to- 
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gether  make  up  the  town)  for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  ham-  BiuhTn^ 
let,  having  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endowed  grammar- 
fchool,  to  which  belong  certain  fcholarlhips,  alfigned 
to  Bennet  or  Corpus  Chrilli  college  in  Cambridge,  be- 
ing  the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal.  E.  Long.  1.8.  N.  Lat.  52.  25. 

BUDDING,  in  gardening.  See  Engrafting. 

BUDDLE,  in  Metallurgy^  a  large  fquare  frame  of 
boards,  ufed  in  wafliing  metallic  ores. 

BUDDLEIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

BUDELICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  electoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine  and  archbilliopric’of  Treves,  feated 
on  the  little  river  Traen,  in  E.  Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 

49.  52. 

BUDGE-Barrels,  among  engineers,  fmall  barrels 
well  hooped,  with  only  one  head)  on  the  other  end 
is  nailed  a  piece  of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon 
firings  like  a  purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  powder 
along  with  a  gun  or  mortar)  being  lefs  dangerous, 
and  eafier  carried,  than  whole  barrels.  They  are  like- 
wife  ufed  upon  a  battery  of  mortars  for  holding  meal- 
pow’der. 

BUDGELL,  Eustace,  Efq )  an  ingenious  and 
polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Budgell,  do6lor 
of  divinity )  and  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter, 
about  the  year  1685.  He  was  educated  at  Chrifl- 
church  college,  Oxford )  from  w’hich  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  London  ;  but  inllead  of  ftudying 
the  law,  for  rvhich  his  father  intended  him,  he^  ap¬ 
plied  to  polite  literature )  kept  company  vAth  the  gen- 
teeleft  perfons  in  town  )  and  particularly  contraded  a 
flri£l  intimacy  with  the  ingenious  Mr  Addifon,  who 
w^as  firft  coufin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  his  being 
made  fecretary  to  Lord  Wharton  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  took  him  with  him  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his 
office.  Mr  Budgell,  who  w^as  about  20  years  of  age, 
and  had  read  the  daffies,  and  the  works  of  the  beft 
Engliffi,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  now  became 
concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Addifon  in 
writing  the  Tatler,  as  he  had,  foon  after,  a  fiiare  in 
waiting  the  Spectators,  where  all  the  papers  written 
by  him  are  marked  with  an  X  )  and  when  that  w’ork 
was  completed,  he  had  likewife  a  hand  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  where  his  performances  are  marked  with  an  afie- 
rifk.  He  was  afterwards  made  under  fecretary  to  Mr 
Addifon,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lords  juflices  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  council.  Soon  after, 
he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Iriffi  parliament ;  and  in 
1717,  Mr  Addifon,  having  become  principal  fecretary 
of  ftate  in  England,  procured  him  the  place  of  ac¬ 
countant  and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  But  the  next  year,  the  duke  of  Bolton  be¬ 
ing  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  Mr  Budgell  wrote  a 
lampoon  againft  Mr  Webfter,  his  fecretary,  in  which 
his  grace  himfelf  was  not  fpared )  and  upon  all  occa- 
fions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 

This  imprudent  ftep  was  the  primary  caufe  of  his 
ruin  :  for  the  duke  of  Bolton,  in  fupport  of  his  fe¬ 
cretary,  got  him  removed  from  the  poll  of  accountant- 
general  )  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Mr  Addifon,  publifhed  his  cafe 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  A  letter  to  the  lord  *  * 
from  Euitace  Budgell,  Elq.  accountant-general,”  See. 

Mr  Addifon  had  now  refigned  the  feals,  and  was  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country  for*  the  lake  of  his  health  :  Mr 
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Budpll  Budgell  had  alfo  loR  feveral  other  powerful  friends,  biQiop’s 
who  had^  been  taken  off  by  death  5  particularly  the 
lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  SunderLand  :  he,  how¬ 
ever,  made  feveral  attempts  to  fucceed  at  court,  but 
was  conftantly  kept  down  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In 
the  year  J720  he  loft  20,oool.  by  the  ^uth-fea 
fcheine,  and  afterwards  fpent  5000I,  more  in  unfuc- 
cefsful  ptempts  to  get  into  parliament.  This  com¬ 
pleted  his  ruin.  He  at  length  employed  himfelf  in 
waiting  pamphlets  againft  the  miniftry,  and  wrote 
many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  In  1733,  he  began  a 
weekly  pamphlet,  called  The  Bee  ;  which  he  continued 
for  above  JOO  numbers,  printed  in  eight  volumes  Svo. 

During  the  progrefs  of  this  work.  Dr  Tindal’s  death 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  had  2000I.  left 
hlmj  and  the  world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from 
a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  and  the  continuatcr  of  Ra- 
pin’s  hidory  of  lingland,  immediately  imputed  it  to 
his  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  the  fatirift  ; 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-flreet  on  my  quill, 

And  write  whate’er  he  pleafe  except  my  will. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publifliing  Dr 
Tindal’s  Chrijliantty  as  old  as  the  Creation ;  for  he 
often  talked  of  another  additional  volume  on  the  fame 
fubjea,  but  never  publidied  it.  After  the  cefTation  of 
the  Bee,  Mr  Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuits, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fome 
time  in  the  courts  of  law  5  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  make  any  progrefs,  and  being  diftreft  to  the  utmoft, 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somerfet-ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  ftones ; 
ordered  the  waterman  to  flioot  the  bridge  j  and,  while 
the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river. 

He  had  fev’^eral  days  before  been  vifibly  di(lra6led  in 
his  mind.  Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper, 
on  which  were  thefe  words : 


What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv’d. 

Cannot  be  wrong. 

Befides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  Tranflation  of 
Theophraflus’s  Charadlers.  He  was  never  married; 
but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards  affumed 
his  name,  and  became  an  aftrefs  in  Drury-lane. 

BUDINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  mountain  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  from  w’hich  the  more  northern 
fpring  of  the  Boryfthenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradifted  by  later 
accounts.  Now  Podolla, 

BUDNiTiANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  liiflory,  fo  called 
from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnseus.  They 
not  only  denied  all  kind  of  religious  worfhip  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  but  aflerted,  that  he  w^as  not  begotten  by  any 
extraordinary  a£l;  of  divine  power  ;  being  born,  like 
other  men,  in  a  natural  way.  Budnaeus  was  depofed 
from^  his  mlnifterial  funaions  in  the  year  1584,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difciples  5  but 
afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fentiments,  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  feft. 
Crelllus  aferibes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to 
Adam  Neufer. 

BUDOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a 
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.  fee,  fuhjea  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated 
between  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno, 
on  the  coaft^of  Albania  ;  and  is  an  important  fortrefs, 
where  the  \  enetians  always  keep  a  ftrong  garrifon.  In 
1667,  It  fuffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake;  and  in 
1686  was  befieged  by  Sollman,  baflia  of  Scutari  ;  but 
General  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  E. 
Long.  19.  22.  N.  Lat.  42.  12. 

BUDRIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefe.  The 
adjacent  fields  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp, 
which  renders  the  town  of  more  confequence  than 
larger  places.  ^  E.  Long.  ii.  35.  N.  Lat.  44.  27. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefc 
gods :  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy, 
after  fucceflive  tranfmigratlons,  from  the  loweft  Bate  of 
an  infed,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  living  ani¬ 
mals.  1  here  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird 
removes  a  hill  of  land,  half  a  mile  high,  and  fix  miles 
round,  by  a  Angle  grain  in  a  theufand  years.  See 
Sakradawendra. 

BUDWEIS,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia  in  Germany. 
It  is  pretty  large  and  well  built,  furrounded  with  flrong 
walls,  fortified  with  a  good  rampart,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Pruflia  in  1744,  but  he  did  not  keep  itVery  long. 
E,  Long.  14.  19.  N.  Lat.  42.  15. 

BUDZIAC  TARTARY,  lies  On  the  rivers  NeiBer, 
Bog,  and  Nieper ;  having  Poland  and  Ruflia  on  the 
north.  Little  Fartary  on  the  eaB,  the  Black  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  Beffarabia  on  the  weB.  The  chief 
towm  is  Oczakow%  It  is  fubjed  to  Turkey. 

BUENA  VISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands, 
lying  in  N.  Lat.  ly.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  Bonvijla^ 
and  Bonneviie ;  but  the  firB  is  the  true  appellation, 
the  others  being  only  abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  name,  wLich  fignifies  a  good  profpeSf,  in¬ 
timating  the  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to  fhips  at 
fea.  This  ifland  is  reckoned  near  20  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  is  diBlnguifhed  on  the  north  fide  by 
a  ridge  of  white  rocks  that  bound  it.  The  coaB  that 
Bretches  eaB  and  north-vveB  is  terminated  with  fundry 
banks  to  the  fea ;  but  the  interior  part  is  chiefly 
mountainous.  From  the  northern  point  there  is  a  large 
ridge  of  rocks  projeding  near  a  whole  league  into  the 
fea,  agalnB  which  the  waves  break  with  incredible 
fury.  Another  point  of  rocks  Bretches  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouthern'point  of  the  ifland  eaflward,  a  league 
and  a  half  beyond  that  point ;  and  in  that  bay  is  the 
beB  road  for  fhipping. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  country  of  South  America, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  This  name,  given  from  the 
pleafantnefs  of  the  climate,  is  extended  to  all  that  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  Tucuman  on  the  eaB,  Paraguay  on 
the  north,  and  Terra  Magellanica  on  the  fouth,  or  to 
the  vertex  of  that  triangular  point  of  land  which  com- 
pofes  South  America.  The  country  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  La  Plata;  firB  difeovered  in  1515  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  two  of  his  attendants  was 
maffacred  by  the  natives ;  and  partly  fubdued  by  Se- 
baBian  Gaboto,  who  gave  the  great  river  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  La  Plata,  from  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  he  procured  from  the  inhabitants,  imaginii^g 
them  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  though  in  fadl 
they  were  brought  from  Peru.-— No  country  in  the 

world 


Buenos  world  abounds  more  in  horned  cattle  and  horfes  than 
Ayres  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  greateft  expence  of  a  horfe 
Buffet.  cow  is  in  the  catching  it,  and  they  are  frequently 
to  be  had  at  the  fmall  price  of  two  or  three  reals.  In 
fuch  abundance  are  thefe  ufeful  animals,  that  the  hide 
f  alone  is  deemed  of  any  value,  as  this  conilitutes  a  main 

article  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  All  rove  wild  in  the 
fields  *,  but  they  are  now  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  the  terrible  havock  made  among  them  having 
taught  the  cautious  brutes  to  keep  at  a  greater  di- 
flance.  ^  All  kinds  of  fiffi  are  in  the  fame  abundance; 
the  fruits  produced  by  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
grow  up  here  in  the  utmoft  perfeaion  ;  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  finer 
country  cannot  be  imagined.  The  principal  cities  are 
Buenos  Ayres  the  capital,  Monte  Video,  Corlenteo, 
and  Santa  Fe. 

Buenos  Ayres ^  Neu/Ira  Sennora  de^  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Buenos  Ayres^  in  South  America, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1535,  under  the  direftion 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  at  that  time  governor.  It 
flands  on  a  point  called  Cape  Blanco^  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Plata,  fronting  a  fmall  river,  in  S.  Lat.  34® 
34'  38'',  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Father  Fe« 
ville.  The  fituation  Is  in  a  fine  plain,  rifing  by  a 
gentle  afeent  from  the  river  ;  and  truly  paradifaical, 
whether  we  regard  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which 
overfpreads  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  profpeft  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  city  is  very  confiderable  in  extent,  con¬ 
taining  3000  houfes,  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  others 
of  different  complexions.  The  (greets  are  ffraight, 
broad,  and  pretty  equal  in  the  heights  and  dimenfions 
of  the  buildings ;  one  very  handfome  fquarc  adorns  it, 
the  front  being  a  caftle  in  which  the  governor  holds 
his  court,  and  prefides  over  a  garrifon  of  3000  fol- 
diers.  Mofl  of  the  buildings  are  of  chalk  or  brick, 
except  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  flru6lure,  compofed 
chiefiy  of  fione. 

BUFALMACO,  Bora  Mico,  an  Italian  painter; 
the  firft  who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
with  fentences  ;  fince  followed  by  bad  mailers,  but 
more  frequently  in  caricatura  engravings.  He  died  in 
1340. 

BUFF,  In  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  piepared  from 
the  Ikin  of  the  buffalo  ;  which  dreffed  with  oil,  after 
the  manner  of  lhammy,  makes  what  w^e  call  bujf-jkin. 
This  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  French, 
Fngliffi,  and  Dutch  commerce  at  Conllantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  all  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  Ikins 
of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  prepared 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  are  like- 
wife  called  buffs. 

Of  buff-lkin,  or  buff- leather,  are  made  a  fort  of  coats 
for  the  horfe  ox  gens  d'‘arm€s  of  France,  bandaliers,  belts, 
pouches,  and  gloves. 

In  France,  there  are  feveral  manufa61ories  defigned 
for  the  dreffing  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  particularly  at 
Corbcil,  near  Paris ;  at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone. 

BUFFALO,  In  Zoology,  See  Bos. 

BUFFET  was  anciently  a  little'apartment,  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  room  by  fiender  v/ooden  columns, 
for  the  dlfpofing  of  china-  glafs-ware,  &c. 


It  is  noxv  properly  a  large  table  In  a  dining-room, 
called  alfo  ^fide-board,  for  the  plate,  glaft'es,  bottles, 
bafons,  &.c.  to  be  placed  on,  as  well  for  the  fervice  of 
the  table  as  for  magnificence.  In  houfes  of  perfens  of 
diftinflion  In  France,  the  buffet  is  a  detached  room, 
decorated  with  piaures  relative  to  the  fubjea,  with 
fountains,  clfterns,  and  vafes.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,  a  French  writer,  in  j66i, 
became  a  Jefult  in  1679,  died  at  Paris  in  1737, 
There  are  many  works  of  this  author,  which  ftibw  deep 
penetration  and  accurate  judgment  ;  the  principal  01 
wffiich  is,  Un  Cours  des  Sciences See.  that  is,  “  a 
Courfe  of  Sciences  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  fa 
order  to  form  the  language,  the  underftanding,  and  the 
heart,  1732,”  in  folio.  This  colle<ftion  includes  au 
excellent  “  French  grammar  upon  a  new  plan ;  a  phi- 
lofophic  and  pra6lical  treatife  upon  eloquence ;  an  art 
of  poetry,”  wffiich,  however,  is  not  reckoned  the  beft: 
part  of  this  rnifcellany  ;  “  elements  of  metaphyfics  ;  an 
examination  into  vulgar  prejudices  ;  a  treatife  of  civil 
fociety  ;  and  an  expofttion  of  the  proofs  of  religion 
all  full  of  refiedions,  juft  as  well  as  new.  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works.  In  verie  and  profe,  of  which  no 
great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his 
ftyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy  than  accurate  and  corre(5l, 
notwithftanding  the  precepts  in  his  “  Grammar,”  which 
is  really  philofophic. 

BUFFON,  George  Louis  Le  Clerc,  Count  of, 
a  celebrated  naturalift,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  7th  of  September  1707  :  his  father  was  a 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon  was 
deftined  to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn 
him  away  from  the  law.  He  ftudled  at  Dijon  ;  and 
his  eager  aftivity,  his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  ro- 
buft  conftitution,  fitted  him  to  purfue  bufinefs  and  plea- 
fure  with  equal  ardour.  Flis  early  paflion  was  for 
aftronomy,  and  the  young  Le  Clerc  was  never  without 
Euclid  in  his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  w^ent 
with  an  Englifh  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy  ; 
but  he  overlooked  the  choiceft  remains  of  art,  and,  a- 
midft  the  ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he 
firft  felt  the  charms  of  natural  hiftory,  whole  zealous 
and  fuccefsful  admirer  he  afterw^v.rds  proved.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafional  quar¬ 
rel,  with  an  Englifhman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  w^as 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  New¬ 
ton’s  Fluxions  from  the  Latin,  and  Hales’s  Statics 
from  the  Engllfti,  into  the  French  language.  He  af¬ 
terwards  came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  25  ;  and  this 
journey  concluded  his  travels :  he  ftaid  here  about 
three  months.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  eftate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  i2,oool.  fterllng^;  and  he  was 
one  of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumftances  urge 
on  to  literary  purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of  its 
thorns.  Perhaps  this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement 
to  Montbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  wffiere 
his  leifure  w^as  little  interrupted  :  while  in  the  capital, 
his  office  of  Intendant  of  the  king’s  garden  and  cabinet 
engaged  much  of  his  time.  He  loved  much  company, 
and  w^as  partial  to  the  fair  ;  but  he  loved  glory  more. 
He  fpent  14  hours  every  day  in  ftudy  ;  and,  when  we 
examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works,  we  w^onder  at  his  having  executed  fo 
5  F  2  much 
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much  even  in  this  time.  At  five  in  the  morning  he 


retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vaft  gardens,  and  he  was 
then  inacceifible.  This  was,  as  Prince  Henry  of  Pruf- 
fia  called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hi/lory  ;  but  fibe  was 
indifferently  accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked  : 
an  old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
an  elbow  chair  of  black  leather,  were  the  only  f^urni- 
ture  of  his  ftudy.  His  manufcripts  were  in  a  cabinet 
in  another  building,  and  he  went  occafionally  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  eras  of  BufFon’s  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  finiihed,  it  was  put 
afide,  in  order  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re¬ 
turned  to  it  with  the  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  5  and  if  thofe  to  whom 
he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment,  he  changed  the 
paffage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  lafl  read  like 
Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  mod  in- 
terefling  paits  ;  but  he  read  M.  Neckar’s  Compte 
Rendu,  and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances,  at 
length  ;  he  fpokc  of  them  alfo  with  no  little  enthufiafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and 
Richardfon. 

M.  de  BufFon’s  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely 
animated,  but  fonietimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exaft 
in  his  drefs,  particularly  in  drefTmg  his  hair.  He  fat 
long  at  table,  and  then  feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  con¬ 
verfation  was,  at  this  time,  unembarrafFed,  and  his 
guefts  had  frequently  occallon  to  notice  fonie  happy 
turn  of  phrafe,  or  fome  deep  retledlion.  His  complai- 
fance  was  very  confiderable  :  he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  himfelf;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs, 
and  with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  w^as  ne¬ 
ver  dilagreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the 
attention  with  which  they  were  always  received,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  own  value. 
It  w^ould  perhaps  have  difplayed  a  flronger  mind  to 
have  concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  almoft 
adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87  ;  and  the  fubjedf 
of  the  prefent  article  exceeded  only  80.  He  died  in 
April  1788.  Fifty-fix  flones  were  found  in  his  blad¬ 
der  5  but  if  he  had  confented  to  the  operation,  he 
might  probably  have  lived  longer.  He  left  one  fon  ^ 
who  near  a  high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard 
has  placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion  ; 

Excelfse  Turri 
Humilis  Columna, 

Parenti  fuo 
Fil.  BufFon. 

i  his  fon  fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre  du¬ 
ring  the  late  revolution  in  France. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the 
public  by  his  pleafantries  and  follies.  Menage,  after 
Salmafius,  derives  the  word  ,*  a  name  given 

to  thofe  who  appeared  on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their 
cheeks  blown  up  •,  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they 
might  make  the  greater  noife,.  and  fet  the  people  a 
laughing.  Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  make  the  origin 
of  buffoonery  more  venerable  *,  deriving  it  from  a 
feafi  inftituted  in  Attica  by  King  Ere(5lheus,  called  hu^ 
phonia. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  wFat  we  otherwife  find 
denominated  fcurrcc^  gclafani^  mlmilogl^  minijlelli^  gon 
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llardl,  joculatcres,  &c.  whofe  chief  feene  is  laid  at  the  BufonU 
tables  of  great  men.  Gallienus  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ^  Til- , 
lemont  alfo  renders  pantomimes  by  buffoons.  In  which 
fenfe  he  obferves,  the  fiiows  of  the  buffoons  were  taken 
away  by  Domitian,  reflored  by  Nerva,  and  finally  a- 
boli  filed  by  IVajan. 

BUFONIA,  TOAD-GRASS.  See  Botany  Index. 

BUFONITA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ^  the  toad-flone. 

This  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lift  of  na¬ 
tive  flones  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but  even  has 
held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and  is  ftill  worn  in  rings 
by  fome  people ;  though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  extrane¬ 
ous  foflii.  There  has  been  a  ftrong  opinion  in  the 
wmrld,  that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad  •, 
and  that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being 
put  on  a  red  cloth.  The  general  colour  of  the  bufo- 
nitcc  is  a  deep  dufky  brown  •,  but  it  varies  greatly  in 
this  refpedl  in  feveral  fpecimens,  fome  of  which  are 
quite  black,  others  of  an  extremely  pale  fimple  brown, 
a  chefnut  colour,  liver  colour,  black  gray,  or  whitifh. 

The  bufonitte  are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of 
ftone  ;  and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what  they  have 
originally  been,  viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus 
pifeis,^  or  vvolf-filh,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fifii  has 
fometimes  been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it. 

The  bufonitpe  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  aftringent  : 
many  other  fanciful  virtues  are  aferibed  to  them,  which 
the  prefent  pradice  has  rejeded. 

BUG,  or  BUGG.  See  Cimex,  Entomology 
Index. 

Cheapo  eafy^  and  clean  mixture  for  effeBually  defray^ 
hig  Buggs.  1  ake  of  the  higheft  redified  fpirit  of  wdne, 

(viz.  lamp-fpirits)  that  wall  burn  all  away  dry,  and  leave 
not  the  leaft  moifture  behind  it,  half  a  pint  5  new  di- 
ftilled  oil,  or  fpirit,  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint  :  mix 
them  together  \  and  break  into  it,  in  fmall  bits,  half 
an  ounce  of  camphire,  which  wnll  diiFolvc  it  in  a  few 
minutes ;  fiiake  them  w^ell  together  *,  and  with  a  piece 
of  fponge,  or  a  brufh  dipt  in  fome  of  it,  wet  very  well 
the  bed  or  furniture  w^herein  thofe  vermin  harbour  and 
breed,  and  it  will  infallibly  kill  and  deftroy  both  them 
and  their  nits,  although  they  fw^aim  ever  fo  much. 

But  then  the  bed  and  furniture  muft  be  ivell  and  tho¬ 
roughly  wet  with  it  (the  duft  upon  them  being  firft 
brufiied  and  fiiaken  ofF),  by  which  means  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  foil,  ftain,  nor  in  the  leaft  hurt,  the  fineft  filk  or 
damafk  bed  that  is.  The  quantity  here  ordered  of  this 
mixture  (that  cofts  but  about  a  ftiilling)  will  rid  any 
one  bed  whatever,  though  it  fwarms  wdth  buggs.  If 
any  buggs  fiiould  happen  to  appear  after  once  ufing  it, 
it  will  only  be  for  want  of  well  wetting  the  lacing,  &c. 
of  the  bed,  or  the  folding  of  the  linens  or  curtains 
near  the  rings,  or  the  joints  or  holes  in  and  about  the 
bed  or  head-board,  wherein  the  buggs  and  nits  neftle 
and  breed  ;  and  then  their  being  wetted  all  again  with 
more  of  the  fame  mixture,  which  dries  in  as  faft  as  you 
ufe  it,  pouring  fome  of  it  into  the  joints  and  holes 
where  the  bruih  or  fponge  cannot  reach,  wdll  never 
fail  abfolutely  to  deftroy  them  all.  Some  beds  that 
have  much  wood-work  can  hardly  he  thoroughly  clear¬ 
ed  without  being  firft  taken  dowm  ;  but  others  that 
can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  you  can  get  well  behind,  to 
be  done  as  it  fiiould  be,  may.  The  fmell  this  mixture 
occalxons  will  be  all  gone  in  two  or  three  days )  which 
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Bug  yet  is  very  wholefome,  and  to  many  people  agreeable. 

11  Remember  always  to  (hake  the  mixture  together  very 
^Buggers.  ^  whenever  you  ufe  it,  which  muft  be  in  the  day- 
''  time,  not  by  candle-light,  left  the  fubtlety  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  ftiould  catch  the  flame  as  you  are  ufing  it,  and  oc- 
cafion  damage. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  even  in  February,  the  larva  of 
this  infeft  begins  to  burrt  from  the  egg  j  and  it  is 
at  this  feafon  that  attention  is  fo  very  requifite.  The 
bed  ought  to  be  ftripped  of  all  its  furniture  j  which 
Ihould  be  walhed,  and  even  boiled,  if  linen  5  if  ftuff,  it 
fliould  be  hot-preffed.  The  bedftead  fliould  be  taken 
to  pieces,  dufted,  and  w’afhed  with  fpirit  of  wine  in 
the  joints  j  for  In  thofe  parts  the  females  lay  their  eggs. 
This  done,  the  joints,  crevices,  cavities,  &c.  Ihould 
be  well  filled  with  the  beft  foft  foap  mixed  with  verdi¬ 
gris  and  Scots  fnuff.  On  this  fubftance  the  larva,  if 
any  efcape  the  cleanfing,  or  any,  which  is  common  in 
old  houfes,  creep  into  the  bedftead,  will  feed  at  firft, 
and  of  courfe  be  deftroyed.:  this  laft  will  effeft  the 
purpofe  in  houfes  where  thcfe  vermin  are  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  by  repeating  the  operation  every  three  months. — 
f  Travels  in  Profeflbr  Kalm  f  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  trials, 
jlmerka.  he  has  been  convinced  that  fulphur,  if  it  be  properly 
employed,  entirely  deftroys  buggs  and  their  eggs  in 
beds  or  walls,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  ants  on  an  ant-hill.  His  tranflator.  Dr 
Forfter,  adds,  that  a  ftill  more  effeflual  remedy  is,  to 
walh  all  the  infefted  furniture  with  a  folution  of  arfe- 
nic.  See  further  the  article  Cimicifuga. 

BUGEY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
call  by  Savoy,  on  the  weft  by  BrelTe,  on  the  fouth  by 
Dauphiny,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Gex 
and  the  Franche  Comte.  It  is  about  40  miles  long 
and  25  broad.  Though  it  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and 
rivers,  yet  it  Is  fertile  in  fome  places,  the  rivers  abound 
in  trouts,  and  there  Is  plenty  of  all  forts  of  game.  The 
chief  places  are  Belley  the  capital,  Seifel,  St  Rambert, 
Fort  L’Eclufe,  and  Chateau-Neufi 

BUGGERS,  {Bu/gan'i),  anciently  fignified  a  kind 
of  heretics,  otherwife  called  Palerim\  Catbari,  and 
blgenfes. 

The  word  **  formed  of  the  French  Bougres,  and 
that  from  Bougria  or  Bulgaria,  the  country  where 
they  chiefly  appeared.  Among  other  errors  they  held 
that  men  ought  to  believe  no  fcrlpture  but  the  New 
Teftament  ;  that  baptifra  was  not  neceffary  to  infants  ; 
that  hulbands  who  converfed  with  their  wives  could 
not  be  faved  ;  and  that  an  oath  w^as  abfolutely- unlaw¬ 
ful.  I’hey  were  ftrenuoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Robert,  a 
Dominican,  furnamed  the  Bugger,  as  having  formerly 
made  profeflTion  of  this  herefy. 

The  Buggers  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Bugares^ 
Circa  dies  autem  illos  inmluit  hceretica  pramtas  eorum 
qui  vulgariter  dicuntur  Patei'ini  et  Bugares,  de  quorum 
erroribus  malo  tacere  quam  loqui. 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be 
ufed  for  a  Sodomite  j  it  being  one  of  the  imputations- 
laid,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that 
they  taught,  or  at  leaft  pradlifed,  this  abominable 
crime. 

Bvggrs.  [Balgarius'),  is  alfo  a  denomination  given 
to  ufurers  j  ufury  being  a  vice  to  which  the  fame  he¬ 
retics  are  faid  to  have  been  much  addided. 
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BUGGERY,  or  Sodomy,  is  defined  by  Sir  Ed-  Buggery 
ward  Coke  to  be  a  carnal  copulation  againft  nature,  „  H  - 
either  by  a  confufion  of  fpecies,  that  is  to  fay,  either  a  '  '  s . 

man  or  woman  with  a  brute  beaft  j  or  fexes,  as  a  man 
wdth  a  man,  or  a  man  unnaturally  with  a  woman.  It 
is  faid  this  fin  againft  God  and  nature  was  firft 
brought  into  England  by  the  Lombards.  As  to  its 
punilhment,  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the 
exprefs  law  of  God  j-,  determines  it  to  be  capital.  OffLevit.  xx. 
this  we  have  a  fignal  Inftance,  long  before  the  Jewifli 
difpenfation,  by  the  dellrudlion  of  two  cities  by  fire 
from  heaven  j  fo  that  this  is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a 
provincial,  precept.  Our  ancient  law,  in  fome  raea- 
fure,  imitated  this  punifliment,  by  commanding  fuch 
mifereants  to  be  burnt  to  death  ;  though  Fleta  fays, 
they  Ihould  be  burled  alive  ;  either  of  which  punilh  - 
ments  W’as  indifferently  ufed  for  this  crime  among  the 
ancient  Goths.  But  now  the  general  punilhment  of 
all  felonies  is  the  fame,  namely,  by  hanging  :  and  this 
offence  (being  in  the  times  of  Popery  only  fubjecl  to 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures)  was  made  felony  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  clergy  by  ftatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  revived' 
and  confirmed  by  5  Ellz.  c.  17.  And  the  rule  of  law 
herein  Is,  that,  if  both  parties  are  arrived  at  the  years 
of  diferetion,  agenteset  confentientes  pari  poena  pledlan- 
tur,  “  both  are  liable  to  the  fame  punilhment.” 

BUGIA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in 
Africa.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  with  mountains  j  and- 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Benijubar,  Auraz,  and  La- 
bez.  Thefe  mountains  are  peopled  w'ith  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens.  The  province  Is- 
very  fertile  in  corn. 

Bugia,  by  the  Africans  called  Bugeiah,  a  maritime 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  Saldce  of  Strabo,  built  by  the  Romans, 

It  hath  a  handfome  port  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  running  into  the  fea  5  a  great  part  of  whofe  pro¬ 
montory  W’as  formerly  faced  with  a  wall  of  hewn  ftone;. 
w’here  was  likewife  an  aqueduct,  which  fupplied  the 
port  with  water,  difeharging  it  into  a  capacious  ba- 
fon  5  all  which  now  lie  in  ruins.  The  city  itfelf  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain  that  looks  towards  the  north -eaft  j  a  great 
part  of  whofe  walls  run  up  quite  to  the  top  of  it  J 
where  there  Is  alfo  a  caftle  that  commands  the  whole 
town,  befides  two  others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a  fe- 
curity  to  the  port.  The  inhabitants  drive  a  confider- 
able  trade  in  ploughflrares,  mattocks,  and  other  iroit 
tools,  wbioh  they  manufa6fure  from  the  neighbouring 
mines.  The  town  Is  watered  by  a  large  river,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  Nafava  of  Ptolemy.  The  place  is  popu¬ 
lous,  and  hath  a  confiderable  market  for  iron  w’ork, 
oil,  and  wax,  which  is  carried  on  with  great  tranquil¬ 
lity  •,  but  is  no  looner  over  than  the  whole  place  is  in 
an  uproar,  fo  that  the  day  feldom  concludes  w'ithout 
fome  flagrant  inftance  of  barbarity.  E.  Long. 

N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

BUGIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  weftern 
fliore  of  the  Red  fea  almoft  oppofite  to  Ziden,  the  port 
town  to  Mecca,  and  about  lOO  miles  weft  of  it.  , 

E.  Long.  36.  N.  Lat.  22.  15. 

BUGLE.  See  Ajuga,  Botany  Index. 

BUGLOSS.  See  Anchusa,  Botany  Indexs 

Vipers  Bugloss,  See  Echium,  Botany  Index.. 

BUILDINGj 
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BUILDING,  a  fabric  eie6led  by  art,  cither  for  de¬ 
votion,  magnificence,  or  conveniency. 

Building  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  conftru61;ing 
and  railing  an  edifice  j  in  which  feiife  it  comprehends 
as  well  the  expences  as  the  invention  and  execution  of 
the  defign.  See  Architecture. 

The  modern  buildings  are  much  more  commodious, 
as  well  as  beautiful,  than  thofe  of  former  times.  Of 
old  they  ufed  to  dwell  in  houfes,  moll  of  them  with 
a  blind  ftaircafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows  j  the 
rooms  built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  contri¬ 
vance,  and  often  with  Heps  fiom  one  to  another  j  fo 
that  one  would  think  the  people  of  former  ages  were 
afraid  of  light  and  frelli  air  :  whereas  the  genius  of 
our  times  is  altogether  for  light  llalrcafes,  fine  falh- 
wlndows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  fuch  has  been  our 
builders  indullry  in  point  of  compadlnefs  and  unifor¬ 
mity,  that  a  houfe  after  the  new  way  will  afiford,  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  ground,  almoll  double  the  con¬ 
veniences  which  could  be  had  from  an  old  one. 

By  acl  11  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
and  in  other  places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are 
required  to  be  erefled  of  brick  or  (lone,  which  fhall 
be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 
thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limi- 
tatipns  are  enafted  refpedllng  the  difpofition  of  the 
timbers.  Sec.  And  every  building  is  to  be  furveyed  5 
and  the  perfon  who  offends  againft  the  ftatute  in  any 
of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250I. 
to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  juftices  of  the  peace.  The 
other  principal  ftatutes  relating  to  building  are  19 
Car.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  5  Tliz.  c.  4.  35  Eliz. 
c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  Ann.  c.  17.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 
and  6  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

Building  of  Ships.  See  SHiF-Buiidirig. 

BUILTH,  or  Bealt,  a  town  of  South  Wales  in 
Brecknockffiire,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  that  leads  into 
Radnorftilre.  W.  Long.  3.  lo.  N.  Lat.  52.  8. 

BUIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dauphiny.  It  is  a 
fmall  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  fertile  ;  and 
Buis'lind  Nions  are  the  principal  places. 

BUKARI,  a  fmall  well-built  town  of  Iffungarian 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  Golfo  di  Bikeriza,  in  E. 
Long.  20.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BUKHARI  A,  a  general  name  for  all  that  vaft 
traSl  of  land  lying  between  Karazm  and  the  great  Ko- 
hi^  or  fandy  defert  bordering  on  China.  It  derives 
its  name  of  Bukharia  from  the  Mogul  word  Buhhai\ 
which  fignifies  a  learned  man  ;  it  being  formerly  the 
cuftom  for  thofe  who  wanted  inftruflion  in  the  langua¬ 
ges  and  fclences  to  go  into  Bukharia.  Hence  this 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  Moguls 
who  under  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  the  country.  It 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maw- 
aralnahr,  which  is  little  other  than  a  tranflation  of  the 
word  T^ranfoxana^  the  name  formerly  given  to  thofe 
provinces. 

This  region  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Buk¬ 
haria, 

Great  Bukharia  (which  feems  to  comprehend  the 
Sogdiana  and  BaBriana  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  with  their  dependencies)  is  fituated  between  the 
34th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
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the  76th  and  pad  degrees  of  eaff  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sir^  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Eluths  or  Kalmucs  5 
the  kingdom  of  Kafigar  in  Little  Bukharia,  on  the 
call  'y  by  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul  and  Per- 
fia  on  the  fouth  5  and  by  the  country  of  Karazm  on 
the  weft  :  being  about  770  miles  long  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  730  miles  broad  from  fouth  to  north.  It  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  fertile  country  j  the  mountains 
abound  with  the  richeft  mines  5  the  valleys  are  of  an 
aftoniftiing  fertility  in  all  forts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  j  the 
fields  are  covered  with  grafs  the  height  of  a  man  •,  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fiih  5  and  'wood,  which  is 
fcarce  over  all  Grand  Tartary,  is  here  in  great  plenty. 
But  all  thefe  benefits  are  of  little  ufe  to  the  Tartar  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  natuially  fo  lazy,  that  they  would 
rather  go  rob  and  kill  their  neighbours  than  apply 
themfclves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  fo  li¬ 
berally  offers  them.  This  country  is  divided  into 
three  large  provinces,  viz.  Bukharia  proper,  Samar- 
cand,  and  Balk  j  each  of  which  generally  has  its  pro¬ 
per  khan.  The  province  of  Bukharia  proper  is  the 
moft  w^efterii  of  the  three  j  having  on  the  weft  Ka¬ 
razm,  on  the  north  a  defert  called  b^y  the  Arabs  Gu^z- 
nahy  on  the  eaft  the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  on 
the  fouth  the  river  Amu.  It  may  be  about  390  miles 
long,  and  320  broad.  The  towns  are  Bokhara,  Zam, 
Wardanfi,  Karakul,  Siunjbala,  Karftil,  Zarujl,  Ner- 
fem,  Karmina,  8cc. 

Little  Bukharia  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  in 
dimenfions  than  the  other,  for  in  reality  it  is  larger  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  cities,  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  &c.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  deferts ;  it  has  on  the  weft.  Great  Bukha¬ 
ria  j  on  the  north,  the  country  of  the  Kalmucs ;  on 
the  eaft,  that  of  the  Moguls  fubjeft  to  China;  on  the 
fouth,  Thibet,  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  China.  It 
is  fituated  between  the  93d  and  1 1  8th  degrees  of  eaft: 
longitude,  and  between  35®  30'  and  45®  of  north  la¬ 
titude  ;  being  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  850 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  580  :  but  if 
its  dimenfions  be  taken  according  to  its  femlclrcular 
courfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  iiorth-eaft,  its  length  will 
be  1 200  miles.  It  is  fufficiently  populous  and  fertile  ; 
but  the  great  elevation  of  its  land,  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  mountains  w'hich  bound  it  in  feveral  parts,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  fouth,  renders  it  much  colder 
than  from  its  fituation  might  naturally  be  expedled. 
It  is  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  reap  little  benefit  from  them,  becaufe  neither 
the  Eluths  nor  Kalmucs,  who  are  mafters  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  the  Bukhars,  care  to  work  in  them.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  gather  abundance  of  gold  from  the  beds 
of  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow^  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  from  hence  comes  all  that  gold  duft 
which  the  Bukhars  carry  into  India,  China,  and  Sibe¬ 
ria,  Much  mulk  is  likewife  found  in  this  country  ; 
and  all  forts  of  pre'eious  ftones,  even  diamonds  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  art  of  either  cutting  or 
polilhing  them. 

T  he  inhabitants  both  of  Great  and  Little  Buckha- 
ria,  are  generally  thofe  people  called  Bukhars,  They 
are  commonly  fun-burned  and  black-haired  ;  although 
fome  of  them  are  very  fair,  handfeme,  and  well  made. 
They  do  not  want  politenefs,  and  are  addided  to  com¬ 
merce  5 


Bukharis, 
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be  lure  of  being  overreached,  if  they  do  not  take  great 
care.  The  habits  of  the  men  difer  very  little  from 
thofe  of  the  Tartars.  Their  girdles  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Poles.  The  garments  of  the  women  differ  in 
nothing  from  thofe  of  the  men,  and  are  commonly 
quilted  with  cotton.  They  wear  bobs  in  their  ears  12 
inches  long  *,  part  and  twift  their  hair  in  treifes,  which 
they  lengthen  with  black  ribbands  embroidered  with 
gold  or  filver,  and  with  great  taifels  of  filk  and  filver, 
which  hang  downi  to  their  heels  ;  three  other  tufts  of 
a  fmaller  fize  cover  their  breads.  Both  fexes  carry 
about  wdth  them  prayers  written  by  their  priefls,  which 
they  keep  in  a  fmall  leathern  purfe  by  w  ay  of  relics. 
The  girls,  and  fome  of  the  women,  tinge  their  nails 
red  w  ith  the  juice  of  an  herb  called  by  them  Lena  : 
they  dry  and  pulverize  it ;  then  mixing  it  with  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  expofe  it  in  the  air  for  24  hours  before  they 
ufe  it,  and  the  colour  lads  a  long  time.  Both  fexes 
W'ear  clofe  breeches,  and  boots  of  Ruffia  leather,  very 
light,  and  without  heels,  or  leather  foies  y;.  putting  on 
galloches,  or  high-headed  dippers  like  the  Turks, 
when  they  go  abroad.  They  w^ear  alfo  the  fame  foit 
of  bonnets  and  covering  for  the  head  ;  only  the  w^o- 
men  fet  off  theirs  with  trinkets,  fmall  pieces  of  money, 
and  Chinefe  pearls.  Wives  are  didinguifhed  from 
maids  by  a  long  piece  of  linen  worn  under  their  bon¬ 
nets  j  which  folding  round  the  neck,  they  tie  in  a 
knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of  it  hangs  down  to  the 
w^aid. 

The  Bdkhar  houfes  are  of  done,  and  pretty  good  ; 
but  their  moveables  confid  modly  of  fome  China  trunks 
plated  with  iron.  Upon  thefe,  in  the  day-time,  they 
fpread  the  quilts  they  have  made  ufe  of  at  night,  and 
cover  them  with  a  cotton  carpet  of  various  colours. 
They  have  like  wife  a  curtain  fprigged  with  dowers  and 
x'arious  figures  *,  alfo  a  fort  of  beddead  half  a  yard 
high,  and  four  yards  long,  which  is  hidden  in  the  day¬ 
time  with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about  their 
vi61uals  ;  which  are  drefied  in  the  loader’s  chamber  by 
his  daves,  whom  the  Bukhars  either  take  or  buy  from 
the  Ruffians,  Kalmucs,  or  other  neighbours.  For 
this  purpofe  there  are  in  the  chamber,  according  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  family,  feveral  iron  pots,  fet  in  a 
kind  of  range  near  a  chimney.  Some  have  little 
ovens,  made,  like  the  red  of  the  walls,  wdth  a  diff 
clay  or  bricks.  Their  utenfils  confid  of  fome  plates 
and  porringers  made  of  Cagua  wood  or  of  China,  and 
fome  copper  vefiels.  A  piece  of  coloured  calico  ferves 
them  iiidead  of  a  table-cloth  and  napkins.  They  ufe 
neither  chairs  nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks ;  but  fit 
crofs-legged  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  meat  being  fer- 
ved  up,  they  pull  it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers, 
^'heir  fpodns  refemble  our  wooden  ladles.  Their  ufual 
food  is  minced  meats,  of  which  they  make  pies  of  the 
form  of  a  half  moon  :  thefe  ferve  for  provifions  when 
the  Bukhars  go  long  journeys,  efpecially  in  winter. 
They  carry  them  in  a  bag,  having  fird  expofed  them 
to  the  frod  ;  and  when  boiled  in  water,  they  make 
very  good  broth.  Tea  is  their  common  drink,  of 
which  they  have  a  black  fort  prepared  with  milk, 
fait,  and  butter  5  eating  bread  with  it,  when  they  have 
any. 

As  the  Bukhars  buy  their Svives,  paying  for  them 


more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfomenefs  3  fo  the  Bukharia, 
fured  way  to  be  rich  is  to  have  many  daughters.  The 
perfons  to  be  married  mud  not  fee  or  fpeak  to  each 
other  from  the  time  of  their  contraid  to  the  day  of 
marriage.  This  is  celebrated  with  three  days  fead- 
ing,  as  they  do  great  annual  fedivals.  The  evening 
before  the  wedding,  a  company  of  young  girls  meet 
at  the  bride’s  houfe,  and  divert  themfelves  till  mid- 
night,  playing,  dancing,  and  Tinging.  Next  morning 
the  gueds  ademble,  and  help  her  to  prepare  for  the 
ceremony.  Then,  notice  being  given  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  he  arrives  Toon  after,  accompanied  by  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  relations  and  friends.  Thefe  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  fome  playing  on  flutes,  and  by  an  (a  kind 

of  pried),  who  Tings,  while  he  beats  two  little  tim¬ 
brels.  'I  he  bridegroom  then  makes  a  horfe  race ; 
ivhich  being  ended,  he  didributes  the  prizes,  fix, 
eight,  or  twelve,  in  number,  according  to  his  ability. 

They  confid  of  damafles,  fables,  fox-lkins,  calico,  or 
the  like.  The  parties  do  not  fee  each  other  while  tlie 
marriage  ceremony  is  performing,  but  aiifwer  at  a  di- 
dance^  to  the  quedions  alkcd  by  the  pried.  As  fooii 
as  it  is  over,  the  bridegroom  returns  home  wdth  his 
company  ;  and  after  dinner  carries  them  to  the  bride’s 
houfe,  and  obtains  leave  to  fpeak  to  her.  This  done, 
he  goes  back,  and  returns  again  in  the  evening,  when 
he  finds  her  in  bed  ;  and  in  prefence  of  all  the  women, 
lays  himfelf  down  by  her  in  his  clothes,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  The  fame  farce  is  a61ed  for  three  days  fuc- 
ceflively ;  but  the  third  night  he  pafi*es  with  her  en 
tirely,  and  the  next  day  carries  her  home.' 

Although  the^  prevailing  religion  throughout  all 
Little  Bukhaiia  is  the  IVIahometan,  yet  all  others  en¬ 
joy  a  perfect  toleration.  The  Bukhars  fay,  that  God 
fird  communicated  the  Koran  to  mankind  by  Mofes 
and  the  prophets  5  that  afterwards  Mahomet  explained, 
and  drew  a  moral  from  it,  which  they  are  obliged  to  ' 
receive  and  pra61ife.  Fhey  hold  Chrid  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  have  no  notion  of  his  fufferings.  Yet  they  believe 
in  the  refurre£lion,  but  cannot  be  perfiiaded  that  any 
mortal  fliall  be  eternally  damned  1  on  the  contrary,  they’ 
believe,  that  as  the  daemons  led  them  into  fin,  fo  the 
punilliment  will  fall  on  them.  T.  hey  believe  moreover, 
that  at  the  lad  day  every  thing  but  God  will  be  an¬ 
nihilated  j  and,  confcquently,  that  all  creatures,  the 
devils,  angels,  and  Chrid  himfelf,  will  die.  Likewife, 
that,  after  the  refurrcdlion,  all  men,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  ele<d,  will  be  purified  or  cliadifed  by  fire,  every  one 
according  to  his  fins,  which  will  be  weighed  in  the  ba¬ 
lance.  They  fay  there  will  be  eight  different  paradifes 
for  the  good  j  and  feven  hells,  where  Tinners  are  to  be 
purified  by  fire  :  that  thofe  who  will  fuffer  mod,  are 
liars,  cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind  :  that  the  elecd 
who  do  not  feci  the  fire  will  be  chofen  from  the  good  j 
viz.  one  out  of  J  00  men,  and  one  out  of  icoo  women 
\vhich  little  troop  will  be  carried  into  one  of  the  para¬ 
difes,  where  they  fhall  enjoy  all  manner  of  felicity,  till 
it  diall  pleafe  God  to  create  a  new  world.  It  is  a  fin 
according  to  them,  to  fay,  that  God  is  in  heaven! 

God,  fay  they,  is  everywhere  ;  and  therefore  it  dero¬ 
gates  from  his  omniprefence  to  fay  that  he  is  confined 
to  any  particular  place.  7'hey  keep  an  annual  fad  of 
30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gud,  during  which  time  they  tade  nothing  all  day  5 
but  eat  twice  in  the  night,  at  funfet  and  midnight  5 
»  nor- 
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M  nor  do  tliey  drmk  any  thing  but  tea,  all  Arong  liquors 
Bulam  forbidden.  Whoever  trangrelTes  thefe  ordinances 

—  -  is  obliged  to  emancipate  his  moft  valuable  flave,  or  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  60  people  :  he  is  likewife  to 
receive  85  ftrokes  on  the  back  with  a  leathern  ftrap 
called  dura.  The  common  people,  however,  do  not 
obferve  this  faft  exaflly,  and  workmen  are  allowed  to 
eat  in  the  day-time.  The  Bukhars  fay  prayers  five 
times  a-day  ,  before  morning,  towards  noon,  after 
noon,  at  funfet,  and  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night. 

Jenghis  Khan,  who  conquered  both  the  Bukharias 
-from  the  Arabs,  left  the  empire  of  them  to  his  fon  Ja- 
gatay  Khan.  He  died  in  the  year  1240,  and  left  the 
governntent  to  his  fon  Kara  Kulaku,  and  of  Little 
Bukharia  to  another  c?i\\.tAAmul Khoja  Khan,  A  long 
fucceflion  of  khans  is  enumerated  in  each  of  thefe  fa¬ 
milies,  but  their  liiRory  contains  no  interefling  parti¬ 
culars.  They  are  long  fince  extinfl,  and  the  Kalmuc 
Tartars  are  maflers  of  the  country. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  :of  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  fecond  of  the  civil, 
-year ;  it  has  fince  been  called  MarJJjevan^  and  anfwers 
.to  our  October. 

BULAC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
Aiore  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  weft  of  Grand 
Cairo,  of  w  hich  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contains  about 
4000  families.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the 
veffels  going  up  and  down  the  Nile  make  fome  ftay 
here.  It  is  alfo  at  this  place  that  they  cut  the  banks 
of  the  river  every  year,  in  order  to  fill  their  canals  and 
overflow  the  neighbouring  grounds,  without  w^hich  the 
foil  would  produce  neither  grain  nor  herbage.  E. 
Long.  32.  N.  Lat.  30. 

BULALO,  a  mufical  inftrument,  confiding  of  feve- 
ral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  w’ith  thongs  of  leather, 
fo  as  to  form  a  finall  interftice  between  each  pipe.  It 
is  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BULAM,.  or  Bulama,  an  iflaiid  on  the  W'eftern 
coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
N.  Lat.  II®  and  W.  Long.  15*^.  This  ifland,  which 
is  about  18  leagues  long,  and  four  broad,  forms  part  of 
a  clufter  of  iflands,  which  have  been  knowm  by  the 
name  of  Bijjagos,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hefperides 
of  the  ancients. 

This  ifland  w^as  purchafed  in  1792  by  a  fociety  in- 
flituted  for  fimilar  purpofes  with  thofe  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  aflbeiation.  The  fum  of  9000I.  w’as  fubferibed 
for  the  eftablifliment  of  the  colony,  and  the  management 
of  it  intruded  to  a  committee  who  failed  from  Spit- 
head  in  April  1792,  and  having  arrived  at  Bulama, 
took  pofleflion  of  the  new  purchafe,  and  left  a  body  of 
fettlers  conftfting  of  49  men,  13  wmmen,  and  25  chil¬ 
dren,  under  a  fuperintendant,  wflth  a  fupply  of  ftores 
and  proviftons  neceflary  for  an  infant  fettlement.  The 
following  account  of  the  climate,  foil  and  produ61ions 
of  Bulama,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Johanfen,  gives  a  flatter¬ 
ing  picture  of  this  ifland.  “  The  climate,  fays  he,  on  the 
w'hole,  may  be  deemed  falubrious,  and  wall  become 
more  fo  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  cultivation.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  are  temperate  and  pleafant  j 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  hot,  but  the  fine  fea  breeze 
which  then  fets  in  tends  greatly  to  cool  and  refrefli 
the  air.  The  heat  of  the  fun  is  not  fo  exceflTive  or  into- 
leiable  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  ;  indeed  nature 
has  moft  admirably  adapted  our  mechanical  and  phyfi- 
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cal  qualities  to  the  exigencies  of  different  regions ;  and  Bulam. 
man,  who  is  the  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  render  himfelf  indigenous  to  every  foil. 

Here  the  only  danger  arifes  from  too  hidden  an  expo- 
fure  to  the  operation  of  the  vertical  rays  of  the  fun,  or 
an  excefs  of  labour  j  both  of  which  the  firft  fettlers 
ought  moft  ftudioufly  to  avoid. 

“  It  appears  from  Mr  Beaver’s  obfervatlons  at  noon, 
between  the  20th  of  July  1792,  and  the  28th  of  April 
1793,  that  the  thermometer,  when  loweft,  was  at  74  j 
the  medium  heat  85  5  and  that  it  never  exceeded  96, 
except  at  one  time  when  it  rofe  to  10c,  during  a  calm 
that  occurred  in  the  interval  betw^een  the  north-eaft 
breeze  in  the  morning  and  the  fouth-weft  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  of  February  1793.  The  difierence  be¬ 
tween  the  heat  of  noon  and  that  of  the  morning  and 
evening  is  from  20  to  30  degrees.  On  the  23d  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1792,  hail  of  the  fize  of  a  pin’s  head  fell  during 
tw’o  minutes,  although  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  feen  du¬ 
ring  this  phenomenon.  The  mercury  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter  then  flood  at  85  ;  the  wind  w^as  at  north-eaft  in 
the  morning  and  fouth-w^eft  in  the  evening. 

“  Immediately  after  funfet  a  dew  conftantly  begins 
to  fall,  which  induces  fome  to  light  a  fire  in  their 
houfes  \  they  at  the  fame  time  put  on  w^armer  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  is  little  or  no  twdlight ;  and  night  and  day 
are  nearly  equal :  the  earth  has  therefore  time  to  cool 
during  tw^elve  hours  abfence  of  the  fun. 

“  None  of  thefe  terrible  and  deftruflive  hurricanes  fo 
frequently  experienced  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  to  be 
met  w’lth  here.  The  tornadoes^  which  arife  chiefly  from 
the  eaftern  point  of  the  compafs,  arc  but  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion,  feldom  lafting  above  an  hour,  and  may  be  readily 
forefeen  fome  time  previoufly  to  their  commencement. 

They  occur  at  the  beginning  and  clofe  of  the  w  et  fea- 
fon,  and  are  highly  beneficial,  as  they  purify  the  air, 
and  difpel  the  noxious  vapours  with  which  it  would 
otherwife  abound. 

“  The  rains  fet  in  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  difeontinue  in  Odlober  or 
November.  They  do  not  fall  every  day,  for  there  is 
often  a  confiderable  interval  of  clear  weather,  during 
which  the  atmofphere  is  beautifully  ferene  j  the  (howers 
in  the  firft  and  laft  month  occur  but  feldom,  and  are 
far  from  being  violent  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
fometimes  referable  torrents,  more  efpecially  towards  the 
middle  of  the  feafon.  During  the  wFole  of  this  period, 
Europeans  fliould,  if  poflible,  confine  themfelves  to 
their  habitations,  as  the  rains  prove  injurious  to  health, 
more  efpecially  if  thofe  expofed  to  them  negle£l  to  wipe 
their  bodies  dry,  and  to  change  their  clothes  immedi¬ 
ately  on  their  return  home.  It  is  deemed  prudent  alfo 
not  to  dig  the  earth  until  the  expiration  of  a  month  af¬ 
ter  the  return  of  fair  weather,  as  this  is  confidered  to 
be  unhealthy. 

“  During  the  continuance  of  the  dry  feafon,  a  dew 
falls  during  the  night,  in  fufheient  quantity  to  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  vegetation, 

“  Every  ftranger  is  generally  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  fubje(^  to  a  fever  or  feafoning  on  his  ar¬ 
rival.  This  is  not  infedlious  *,  it  proceeds  perhaps  from 
an  increafed  perfpiration  and  a  fudden  extenfion  of  the 
pores  of  the  human  body,  in  confequence  of  the  heat, 
by  w’hich  means  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to  imbibe 
the  abundant  exhalations  that  arife  from  the  animal,  ve¬ 
getable^ 
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getable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  ;  but  even  this,  flight  as 
It  IS,  might  doubtlefs  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  proper 
regimen,  and  a  fhort  fecluflon  from  the  full  adtion  of 
the  open  air,  more  efpecially  at  noon,  and  during  the 
evening,  until  the  climate  has  been  rendered  familiar. 

Bulama  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  an  extenfive  commerce,  being  not  only  happily  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  feveral  other  navigable  rivers  5  fo  that  a  trade 
with  the  internal  parts  of  Africa  is  thereby  greatly  fa¬ 
cilitated.  The  landing  is  remarkably  eafy  and  fafe,  there 
being  no  furge  5  the  ebb  and  flow  is  regular,  and  there 
is  an  increafe  of  16  feet  of  water  at  fpring  tide.  The 
bay  oppofite  the  Great  Bulama  is  adorned  with  a  num¬ 
ber  ofiflands,  covered  with  trees,  and  forms  a  moil  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour,  fufliciently  capacious  to  contain  the 
whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  which  might  ride  there 
in  fafety.  The  fettlement  in  general  is  well  fupplied 
xvith  water.  A  number  of  fprings  have  been  lately  dif- 
covered  in  different  places ;  and  befides  a  draw-well  in 
the  fort  which  was  ereded  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony,  there  is  a  fmall  ftream,  which  runs  into  E- 
lewfis  bay,  near  the  new  fettlement  called  Hefpev 
FJewfu :  this  is  admirably  fltuated  for  the  fupply  of 
fhipping, 

“  The  ifland  is  beautifully  furrounded  and  interfper- 
fed  with  woods  :  lofty  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  moflly  free 
from  underwood  and  brambles,  form  a  verdant  belt,  in 
fome  places  twm  or  three  miles  broad,  which  entirely 
encircles  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  planta¬ 
tion  artificially  formed  around  a  park.  Within  this 
the  fields  are  regularly  divided  by  trees,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  the  hedge-rows  in  England.  The  beach  has  in  fome 
places  the  appearance  of  gravel  walks  3  it  is  fringed 
with  mangrove  trees,  which,  forming  a  line  with  the 
high-w'ater  mark,  dip  their  branches  into  the  fea,  and 
thus  afford  nourilbment  to  the  oyfters  that  often  adhere 
to  their  extremities. 

“  The  foil  is  abundantly  rich  and  deep  ,  flones  do 
not  here  impede  the  labours  of  the  farmer  j  and  indeed 
none  have  hitherto  been  difeovered,  but  a  fmall  fort, 
refembling  pieces  of  ore,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  fhore.  There  are  many  favannahs  or  natural  mea¬ 
dows,  fo  extenfive  that  the  eye  can  fcarcely  defery  their 
boundaries.  Thefe  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  flock  and  feeding  of  cattle  of  every  kind, 

“  Cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  coffee,  grow  fpontane- 
oufly  on  this  coaft  5  the  fugar  cane  is  indigenous  to 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  might  be  cultivated  here  by 
the  labour  of  freemen,  in  equal  perfedion,  and  to  much 
greater  advantage,  than  in  the  exhaufled  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  All  kinds  of  tropical  produdlions,  fuch 
as  pine-apples,  limes,  oranges,  grapes,  plums,  caffada, 
guava,  Indian  wheat,  the  papaw,  water  melon,  mulk- 
melon,  the  pumpkin,  tamarind,  banana,  and  numbers  of 
other  delicious  fruits,  alfo  flourifh  here.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  territories  produce  many  valuable  forts  of  fpices, 
gums,  and  materials  for  dying  :  all  of  which,  it  is  but 
fair  to  fuppofe,  might  be  readily  cultivated  in  a  kindred 
climate  and  a  congenial  foil. 

The  neighbouring  feas  abound  with  a  variety  of 
fifh,  highly  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  lion,  tyger, 
jackall,  &c.  are  natives  of  the  continent ;  but  in  Bula- 
ina  no  animals  have  been  difeovered,  the  wolf,  fome 
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buffaloes,  a  few  elephants,  and  a  fpecies  of  the  deer,  ex¬ 
cepted. 

The  W’^oods  abound  with  doves,  guinea  fowls,  and 
a  variety  of  birds,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage. 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter  j  the  fiift  who  in¬ 
troduced  (among  the  Greeks  at  leaft)  different  colours 
in  the  fame  pidlure.  He  flouriflied  in  740  B.  C. 

BULB,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  kind  of  large 
bud,  generally  produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or 
near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  deno¬ 
minated  bulhojis. 

A  bulb  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a  fpecies  of  hy- 
bernaculum,  produced  upon  the  defeending  caudex  or 
root ;  confifling  of  flipulm,  petioli,  the  rudiments  of 
the  former  leaves,  and  fcales  or  bark. 

To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  every  bud  contains,  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  every  refpefl  limilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon 
which  it  is  feated.  Plants  therefore  are  perpetuated  iu 
the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  feeds  j  and  the  fpecies  may 
be  renewed  with  equal  efficacy  in  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable  of 
which  the  bud  is  compofed,  are  enclofed,  and  during 
the  feverities  of  winter  defended  from  cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  hard  bark  or  rind  which  gene¬ 
rally  confifts  of  a  number  of  fcales  placed  over  each 
other  like  tiles,  and  faftened  together  by  means  of  a 
tenacious,  refinous,  and  frequently  odoriferous,  fiib- 
flance.  Thus  defended,  the  buds  remain  upon  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  mother  plant  till  the  enfuing  fpring  \ 
and  are,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  denominated 
by  Linnaeus  the  hyhernaculum  or  winter-quarters  of  the 
future  vegetable. 

With  refpea  to  their  place,  buds  are  fituated  either 
upon  the  ftem  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots  :  the 
former  are  flyled  or  buds  properly  fo  called  5 

but  as  they  fubfift  feveral  years  by  their  roots,  may  be 
furnifhed  wdth  the  other  fpecies  of  hybernaculum  called 
btilbs^  which,  according  to  the  definition,  are  feated 
upon  the  defeending  caudex  or  root. 

Again,  trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a  wmody  and 
durable  ftem  or  trunk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or 
gemmse,  but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  w’hat 
we  generally  call  the  root,  is  in  faa  a  bulb  or  hyberna¬ 
culum,  which  enclofes  and  fecures  the  embrvo  or  fu¬ 
ture  ftioot. 

At  the  low^er  part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obferved  a 
flefhy  knob  or  tubercle,  from  whence  proceed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fibres  or  threads.  This  knob,  with  the  fibres 
attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  true  root  j  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  ftem,  which  after  the 
bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  pe- 
rifhes  \  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  fides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetuating  the 
fpecies,  ° 

One  part  of  Linnaeus’s  definition  ftill  remains  ob- 
feure.  ^  The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  remains 
or  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves  of  the  plant  5  e  rudu 
metito  foiiorum  precteritorum. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  buds  contain  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  future  leaves  j  but  how  can  bulbs  be  faid 
5  G  to 
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Buib  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  that,  to  all  appear- 
«  ance,  are  already  periflied  ?  To  explain  this,  let  it  be 
obiervcd,  that,  in  the  opinion  ot  very  eminent  bota- 
»  y  —  *  nifts,  the  root,  in  a  very  great  number  of  perennial 

herbs,  is  annually  renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk 
or  llalk  itfelf  j  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly 
faid  to  defcend. 

In  the  perennials  alluded  to,  the  bafis  of  the  flalk 
continually,  and  by  infenfible  degrees,  defcends  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a 
true  root  j  which  root,  by  the  continuance  of  the  faid 
motion  of  the  llalk,  alfo  defcends  j  and  thus,  according 
to  the  durablenefs  of  its  fubllance,  becomes  a  longer  or 

•  fhortcr  root  j  the  elder  or  lower  part  rotting  off  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  upper  is  generated  out  of  the  llalk. 
Thus,  in  brownwort,  the  balls  of  the  llalk,  finking 
down  by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  under  the  ground,  be¬ 
comes  the  upper  part  of  the  root ;  and  continuing  Hill 
to  link,  the  next  year  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the 

•  following  year  rots  away. 

This  is  exa6lly  what  obtains  in  bulbous  roots,  as 
well  as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous 
perennials  ;  as  arum,  valerian,  tanfy,  famphire,  prlm- 
rofe,  w'oodforrel,  iris,  and  others. 

The  immediate  vifible  caufe  of  this  defeent  is  the 
firing-roots  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  puts 
forth  j  which  defeending  themfelves  diredlly  into  the 
ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  pulling  the  trunk 
after  them.  Hence  the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are 
fometimes  obferved  to  reafeend  a  little  upon  the  rot¬ 
ting  or  fading  away  of  the  firing-roots  which  hang 
at  them. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  llalk  and  former  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  is 
called  the  bulb  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable, 
the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bulb  are 
to  be  conlidercd  as  the  root  j  that  is,  the  part  which 
furuilhes  nourilhment  to  the  plant :  the  feveral  rinds 
and  fliells,  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confills,  fucceffively 
perifli,  and  llirink  up  into  fo  many  dry  Ikins  \  betwixt 
which,  and  in  their  centre,  are  formed  other  leaves  and 
fliells,  and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  defeent  of  roots  by  the 
fmking  of  the  llalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  certain  roots  \  as  of  valerian,  plantago  ma¬ 
jor,  and  devil’s-blt,  in  which  the  lower  part  appears 
bitten  or  chopped  oil.  In  thefe  the  lower  part  rotting 
olT  as  the  upper  defcends,  the  living  remainder  becomes 
flumped,  or  feems  bitten. 

All  bulbous  roots,  fays  the  learned  Dr  Grew  in  his 
anatomy  of  plants,  may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together  :  for  the  ra-' 
dicles  or  firings  only  are  abfolute  roots  ;  the  bulb  ac¬ 
tually  containing  thofe  parts  which  fpringing  up  make 
the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant ;  fo  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid,  W’hen  compofed 
of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter  :  tunicated,  when  form¬ 
ed  of  multitudes  of  coats  furrounding  one  another  5 
fquamofe,  when  compofed  of,  or  covered  with,  Iclfer 
Hakes  ;  duplicate,  w^hen  there  are  only  two  to  each 
plant  :  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  fuch  a  congeries 
of  fuch  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULBOCASTANUM.  See  Bunium,  Botany 
Index  ^ 


BULBOCODIUM,  mountain-saffron.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous.  See  Bulb. 

BULEUTAi,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magi- 
Urates  anfwering  to  the  decuriones  among  the  Romans. 
See  Decurio. 

BULFINCH.  See  Loxia,  Ornithology  Index. 

BULGAPvIA,  a  fmall  province  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  eall 
by  the  Black  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Romania  and  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  on  the  well  by  Servia.  It  is  very  narrow, 
but  325  miles  long  on  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  from 
Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fea. 

The  Bulgarians  anciently  inhabited  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia  that  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
Thence  they  migrated,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  of  the  ChriHian  era,  in  quell  of  new  fettlc- 
ments.  A  large  body  of  them  pafTed  the  Danube,  and 
took  polTelhon  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  w^ellern 
coall  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Romans  to  difpoirefs  and  extirpate  them  :  But 
they  defended  themfelves  with  equal  refolution  and  luc- 
cefs.  Conllantine  III.  being  defeated  and  intimida¬ 
ted,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace  with  them  (A. 
D.  678),  and  purchafed  their  friendlhip  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute.  Jullinian  II.  refufed  to  comply 
with  thefe  difhonourable  terms,  and  invaded  their  ter¬ 
ritories  (A.  D.  687)  j  but  he  w^as  defeated,  and  con- 
llrained  to  renew  the  treaty.  War  w’as  carried  on,  al- 
moll  without  interruption,  between  them  and  the  eall- 
ern  emperors,  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries. 
After  a  long  and  doubtful  llruggle,  the  Romans  pre¬ 
vailed  ^  and  the  emperor  Bafil  reduced  Bulgaria  to  the 
form  of  a  province  (A.  D.  IC19).  From  this  time  the 
Bulgarians  remained  in  fubjedlion,  and  were  governed 
by  Roman  dukes,  until  the  rei^n  of  llaac  xli'gelus, 
when  they  revolted  (A.  D.  1 186.) 

The  hiHory  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  fubfequent  period, 
fcarcely  merits  attention.  Stephen  IV.  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  having  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  them  to 
acknowdedge  him  as  their  fovereign.  His  fucccllors 
w  ere  llyled  kings  of  Flungary  and  Bulgaria  j  and  this 
title  was  tranfmitted,  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria. 

By  the  aid  of  the  eallern  emperors  they  threw'  off 
the  Hungarian  yoke  5  and,  in  return,  they  alhiled  their 
ally  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Adrianople  (A.  D.  1369). 
Provoked  by  this  combination,  Amurath  Invaded  their 
country  *,  and  Bajazet,  his  fuccellbr,  completed  the 
conquell  of  it  (A.  D.  1396). 

Bulgaria  flill  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire.  The  inhabitants  are  Chrlllians  5  but  extremely 
ignorant,  infomuch  that  they  feem  to  know'  nothing 
of  Chrifliaiiity  but  baptifm  and  falling.  It  is  divided 
into  four  fangiacates  j  Byden,  Sardice,  Nicopolis,  and 
Silillria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  ex¬ 
cept  Sardice,  which  is  now  called  Sophia, 

Bulgarian  Language^  the  fame  with  the  Sclavo- 

NIC. 

BULIMY,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  afie£led 
with  an  infatiable  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating  \  and, 
unlefs  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits.- 
It  is  alfo  called  fairies  canina,  canine  appetite.  See  Me- 


Bulboco- 

dium 
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Buhthus. 
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BULITHUS,  a  flone  found  either  in  the  gall-blad- 

der. 
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Bulk  der,  or  in  tlie  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox. 

II  Bos. 

BULK  of  a  Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold  for 
'  the  ftoxva^^e  of  goods. 

BuLK-Heads  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  flilp 
with  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the 
other  y  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room,  bread-room, 
and  feveral  other  divlfions.  The  hulk-head  afore  is  the 
partition  between  tliefore-caftle  and  gratings  in  the  head. 

BULL,  Dr  John,  a  celebrated  muficlan  and  com- 
pofer,  was  born  in  Someifetrnire  about  the  year  1563, 
and,  as  it  is  faid,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He^  was 
educated  under  Blitheman.  In  1586,  he  was  admitted 
at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic,  having 
praclifed  in  that  faculty  14  years  j  and  in  1592,  was 
created  doctor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  1 59 1 , 
he  was  appointed  organill  of  the  queen’s  chapel,  in  the 
room  of  his  mafter,  Blitheman. 

Bull  was  the  firft  Greiham  profeflbr  of  mufic,  and 
W’as  appointed  to  that  ftatlon  upon  the  fpecial  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  However  Ikllful  he 
might  be  in  his  profeffion,  it  Teems  he  was  not  able  to 
read  his  lectures  in  Latin  *,  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial 
provllion  in  the  ordinances  refpe6ling  the  Grediam 
profeffors,  made  anno  1597,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
caufe  Dr  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  mufic- 
profeflbr  by  the  queen’s  mod  excellent  majefty,  being 
not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  EngliOi,  To  long  as  he  fliall  continue  mu- 
hc-profeffbr  there. 

In  the  year  1601,  he  w^ent  abroad  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  which  at  that  time  was  declining  j  and 
during  his  abfence  was  permitted  to  fubftitute,  as  his 
deputy,  a  fon  of  William  Bird,  named  Thomas.  He 
travelled  incognito  into  France  and  Germany  j  and 
Wood  takes  occafion  to  relate  a  flory  of  him  while 
abroad,  which  the  reader  (liall  have  in  his  own  words. 

“  Dr  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  mufician  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  in  St  Omer’s,  he  applied  himfelf,  as  a 
novice,  to  him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his  faculty,  and 
to  fee  and  admire  his  works.  This  muficlan,  after 
fome  difeourfe  had  pafled  between  them,  conduced 
Bull  to  a  veltry  or  mufic-fehool  joining  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  fliow^ed  him  a  lelTon  or  fong  of  40  parts  ;  and 
then  made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  perfon  in  the 
world  to  add  one  part  more  to  them,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  any 
mortal  man  to  correct  or  add  to  it.  Bull  thereupon, 
defiring  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  fuch  as 
we  call  mufeal  papery  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him 
up  in  the  faid  fchool  for  two  or  three  hours  j  which 
being  done,  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  mufi¬ 
clan,  Bull,  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  40  more  parts 
to  the  faid  leflbn  or  fong.  The  mufician  thereupon 
being  called  in,  he  view’ed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it  j 
at  length  he  bur  ft  out  into  a  great  eeftafy,  and  fw^ore 
by  the  great  God,  that  he  that  added  thefe  40  parts 
mull  be  either  the  devil  or  Dr  Bull.  Whereupon  Bull 
making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  dowm  and 
adored  him.  Afterwards,  continuing  there  and  in 
thofe  parts  for  a  time,  he  became  fo  much  admired, 
that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  of  prefer¬ 
ment  fuitable  to  his  profefiTion,  either  w’lthin  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  Spain  ; 
but  the  tidings  of  thefe  tranfa(5lious  coming  to  the 
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See  Englhli  court.  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him  Bulb 
home.”  Fafz,  anno  1586. 

Dr  Ward,  wdio  has  given  the  life  of  Dr  Bull,  in  his 
lives  of  the  Grefiiam  profeflbrs,  relates,  that  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  became  chief  organill  to 
King  James,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 
majefty  and  Prince  Henry  &t  Merchant  Taylors  hall 
with  his  performance  on  the  organ.  The  fame  author 
proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  1613  Bull  quitted  En- 
land  and  w^ent  to  refide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.  lie 
fuggells,  as  the  reafon  of  Bull’s  retirement,  that  the 
fcience  began  to  fink  in  the  reign  of  King  James;  which 
he  infers  from  that  w^ant  of  court-patronage,  which,  It 
feems,  induced  the  muficians  of  that  day  to  dedicate 
their  works  to  one  another.  But  furely  Bull  had  none 
of  thefe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  {lighted  that 
others  had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  prince’s  muficians  ;  and  in  the  year 
1604  his  falary  for  the  chapel-duty  had  been  augmented. 

The  clrcumilances  of  his  departure  from  England  may 
be  colle£led  from  the  following  entry  now  to  be  feen  in 
the  cheque  book  i  ‘‘  1^13?  J®^^  Bull  do6lor  of  mufic 
w^ent  beyond  Teas  without  licenfe,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  archduke’s  fervice,  and  entered  Into  paie  there 
about  Mich,  and  Peter  Hopkins  a  bafe  from  Paul’s 
w'as  fvvorn  into  his  place  the  27th  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  His  wages  from  Mich,  unto  the  day  of  the 
fwearlng  of  the  laid  Peter  Hopkins  was  difpofed  of 
by  the  deane  of  his  majefty’s  chapel.”  Wood  fays, 
that  Dr  Bull  died  at  Hamburgh  :  others  have  faid  at 
Lubeck. 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  lelTons  in  the 
“  Parthenia,  or  the  maiden-liead  of  the  firfl;  mufic  that 
ever  was  printed  for  the  virginals.”  An  anthem  of  his, 

“  Deliver  me,  O  God,”  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard’s 
colleaion  of  church -mufic.  Dr  Ward  has  given  a  long 
liil  of  compofitlons  of  Dr  Bull  in  manufcrlpt  in  the  col¬ 
leaion  of  the  late  Dr  Pepufeh,  by  which  It  appears 
that  he  wras  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inilrumental 
harmony.  By  fome  of  the  leflTons  in  the  Parthenia  it 
feems  that  he  Ivas  pofleffed  of  a  power  of  execution  on 
the  harpfichord  far  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  the  mailers  of  that  time.  As  to  his  lelTons,  they 
were,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr  Pepufeh,  not  only  for 
the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modula¬ 
tion,  fo  excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them 
to  thofe  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  compofers  for  the  harpfichord. 

Bull,  George,  bifiiop  of  St  David’s,  was  born" at 
Wells,  in  1634;  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford.  The  firfl  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  St 
George’s,  near  Briflol,  whence  he  rofe  fuccelTively  to 
be  reflor  of  Sudclington  in  Glouceilerfiiire,  prebendary 
of  Gloucefler,  archdeacon  of  LlandafF,  and  in  1705 
bifiiop  of  St  David’s.  This  dignity  he  enjoyed  about 
four  years,  and  died  in  1709.  During  the  ufurpatlon 
of  Cromwell,  he  adhered  fteadily,  though  ftill  with 
great  prudence,  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  11.  preached  very 
ftrenuoufiy  againft  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wTOte, 

I.  A  defence  of  the  NIcene  faith.  2.  Apoftolical  har¬ 
mony.  3.  Primitive  apoftolical  tradition ;  and  other 
works. 

Bull.  See  Bos,  Mammalia  Index. 
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Wild  Bulls.  The  wild  bulls,  now  fo  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from 
one  bull  and  feven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by 
fome  of  the  firft  conquerors.  For  the  manner  of  hunt¬ 
ing  thefe,  fee  Bucaneers. 

Bull,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Astronomy 

Bull's  Eye,  among  feamen,  a  fmall,  obfcure,  fub- 
lirae  cloud,  ruddy  in  the  middle,  that  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  to  mariners,  and  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a 
great  ftorra  at  fea. 

BuLL-Fighting,  a  fport  or  exercife  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  confiding  in  a 
kind  of  combat  of  a  cavalier  or  torreadore  againft  a 
nvild  bull,  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at 
him  with  a  lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bull-fights,  i.  e. 
feafts  attended  with  (hows,  in  honour  of  St  John,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  &c.  This  fport  the  Spaniards  received 
from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with 
great  eclat.  Some  think  that  the  Moors  might  have 
received  the  cuftom  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from 
the  Gr'-eks.  Dr  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  TeivgtKct- 
fixipiuy  among  the  Theffalians,  who  fir  ft  inftitut- 

ed  this  game,  and  of  whom  Julius  Csefar  learned  and 
brought  it  to  Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the 
Spanilh  and  Portuguefe  bull-fighting,  ahd  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  bull-running.  This  praftice  was  prohibited  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  under  pain  of  excommunication  incurred 
faBo.  But  fucceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral 
mitigations  in  behalf  of  the  torreadores. 

From  the  following  account  of  a  bull-feaft  in  the 
Colifeum  at  Rome  1332,  extradled  from  Muratori  by 
Mr  Giobon,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  danger  which  attend¬ 
ed  thefe  exhibitions.  “  A  general  proclamation  as  far 
as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  Invited  the  nobles  to  exercife 
their  {kill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  marfhalled  in  three  fquadrons,  and 
feated  In  three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third 
of  September,  were  lined  with  fcarlet  cloth.  The  fair 
Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the 
I’iber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who  ftill  reprefent  the 
features  and  chara6ter  of  antiquity.  The  remainder 
of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  Ur- 
fini  families  i  the  two  fadions  were  proud  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands :  the  charms  of 
Savella  Urfini  are  mentioned  with  praife  ;  and  the  Co¬ 
lonna  regretted  the  abfence  of  the  youngeft  of  their 
houfe,  who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of 
Nero’s  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn 
by  an  old  and  refpeftable  citizen  ;  and  they  defcended 
into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  will  bulls,  on 
foot  as  it  fhould  feem,  with  a  fingle  fpear.  Amidft 
the  crowd,  our  annalift  has  feledled  the  names,  colours, 
and  devices  of  20  of  the  moft  confpicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  moft  illuftrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ;  Malatefta,  Polenta,  della 
Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Cappoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi, 
Altieri,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted  to  their  tafte 
and  fituation.  And  the  devices  are  exprelfive  of  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 
“  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngeft  of  the  Horatii,”  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  ftranger :  “  I  live  difconfo- 
late,”  a  weeping  widower  :  “  I  burn  under  the  aihes,” 
a  difcreet  lover  :  “  I  adore  Lavinia  ©r  Lucretia,”  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  paflion  ;  “  My 


faith  is  as  pure,”  the  motto  of  a  white  livery  :  “  Who 
is  ftronger  than  myfelc  ?”  of  a  lion’s  hide  :  “  If  I  am 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant  death  1”  the  wifti 
of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the 
Urfini  reftiained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whofe  in- 
feriptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatnefs  of  the  Colonna 
name ;  ”  Though  fad,  I  am  ftiong  “  Strong  as  I 
am  great  j”  “  If  I  fall  (addreffing  himfelf  to  the  fpec- 
tators)  you  fall  with  me;” — intimating  (fays  the  wri- 
ter),  that  while  the  other  families  were  the  fubjefts  of 
the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  fupporters  of  the 
Capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan¬ 
gerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  fucceflively  en¬ 
countered  a  will  bullj  and  the  viftorymaybe  aferibed 
to  the  quadrupeds,  fince  no  more  than  eleven  were  left 
on  the  field,  with  the  lofs  of  nine  wounded  and  18 
killed  on  the  fide  of  their  adverfaries.  Some  of  the 
nobleft  families  might  mourn  ;  but  the  pomp  of  the  fu¬ 
nerals,  in  the  churches  of  St  John  Lateran  and  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  afforded  a  fecond  holiday  to  the  peo¬ 
ple. — Doubtlefs  it  was  not  in  fuch  conflifts  that  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  Ihould  have  been  fhed  j  yet,  in 
blaming  their  rafhnefs,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud 
their  gallantry  j  and  the  neble  volunteers,  who  difplay 
their  magnificence  and  rifk  their  lives  under  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  fympathy 
than  the  thoufands  of  captives  and  malefadors  who 
were  relu^antly  dragged  to  the  feene  of  flaughter.” 

A  ftriking  relick  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanifli  man¬ 
ners  of  the  prefent  day,  is  the  excefllve  attachment  of 
that  nation  to  bull-fights,  a  fpedacle  which  ftiocks  the 
delicacy  of  every  other  people  in  Europe.  Many  Spa¬ 
niards  confider  this  praftice  as  the  fure  means  of  pre- 
fervlng  that  energy  by  which  they  are  charafterized, 
and  of  habituating  them  to  violent  emotions,  which 
are  terrible  only  to  timid  minds.  But  it  feems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend  what  relation  there  Is  between  bra¬ 
very  and  a  fpe6tacle  where  the  affiftants  now  run  no  dan¬ 
ger;  where  the  adlors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  which 
befal  them,  that  theirs  has  nothing  in  it  very  intereft- 
ing ;  and  where  the  unhappy  vlftinis  meet  only  with 
certain  death  as  the  reward  of  their  vigour  and  courage. 
Another  proof  that  thefe  fpedacles  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  difpofitlon  of  the  mind  is,  that  chil¬ 
dren,  old  men,  and  people  of  all  ages,  ftations,  and 
charafters,  affift  at  them ,  and  yet  their  being  accu- 
ftomed  to  fuch  bloody  entertainments  appears  neither 
to  correft  their  weaknefs  and  timidity,  nor  alter  the 
mildnefs  of  their  manners. 

The  bull-fights  are  very  expenfive  ;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places  coft 
two  or  four  rials,  according  as  they  are  In  the  fun  or 
in  the  fliade.  The  price  of  the  higheft  is  a  dollar- 
When  the  price  of  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  wages 
of  the  torreadores,  have  been  paid  out  of  this  money, 
the  reft  is  generally  appropriated  to  pious  foundations  : 
at  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
hofpital.  It  is  only  during  fummer  that  thefe  combats 
are  exhibited,  becaufe  the  feafoii  then  permits  the  fpec- 
tators  to  fit  In  the  open  air,  and  becaufe  the  bulls  are 
then  more  vigorous.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  beft 
breed  are  condemned  to  this  kind  of  facrifice ;  and 
connoiffeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  diftin- 
guifhing  marks,,  that  as  foon  as  a  bull  appears  upon  the 
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arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  was  rear- 
ed.  This  arena  is  a  kind  of  circus  furrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  of  feats,  rifing  one  above  another  \  the  high- 
eft  of  which  only  is  covered.  The  boxes  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  Valladolid 
for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  fet  apart 
for  thefe  combats,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  in¬ 
to  a  theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  houfes  are  widen¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  projefl  over  the  ftreets  which  end  there  \ 
and  it  is  really  a  very  intereftlng  fight  to  fee  the  diffe¬ 
rent  clalTes  of  people  alfembled  around  this  fquare,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  fignal  when  the  entertainment  is  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  exhibiting  every  external  fign  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  joy.  The  fpeflacle  commences  by  a  kind 
of  proceflion  around  the  fquare,  in  which  appear, 
both  on  horfeback  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who 
are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal  \  after  which  two  al- 
guazils,  drelfed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance 
with  great  gravity  on  horfeback  \  who  go  and  aftc 
from  the  prefident  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for 
it  to  commence.  A  fignal  is  immediately  given  \  and 
the  animal,  w^hlch  was  before  ftiut  up  in  a  kind  of 
hovel  wfith  a  door  opening  into  the  fquare,  foon  makes 
his  appearance.  The  officers  of  juftice,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bull,  prudently  haften  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  their  flight  is  a  prelude  to  the  cruel  plea- 
fure  which  the  fpe<5lators  are  about  to  enjoy.  The  bull, 
however,  is  received  with  loud  ftiouts,  and  almoft  ftun- 
ned  by  the  noify  expreflioiis  of  their  joy.  He  has  to 
conteft  firft  againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfe¬ 
back,  who,  dreffed  according  to  the  ancient  Spanifh 
manner,  and  as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for 
him,  each  being  armed  with  a  long  lance.  This  ex- 
crclfe,  which  requires  ftrength,  courage,  and  dexterity,  is 
not  confidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly  the  greateft 
lords  did  not  difdain  to  practice  it  ;  even  at  prefect 
fome  of  the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  bull  on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  previouf- 
ly  prefented  to  the  people,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  pa¬ 
tron,  who  is  commonly  one  of  the  principal  perfonages 
at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  feene. 
It  often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked. 
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verfary,  who  thus  periOies  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  prefents  himfelf  with  a  good  grace,  he  runs ' 
a  longer  and  nobler,  but  a  much  more  painful  career. 
The  iirft  aft  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  comba¬ 
tants  on  horfeback  5  this  is  the  moft  animated  and 
bloody  of  all  the  feenes,  and  often  the  moll  difgufting. 
The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  Heel  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the 
innocent  horfe  %vho  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  fides, 
and  overturns  him  together  with  his  rider.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  then  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  expofed 
to  imminent  danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called 
chulos,  come  to  divert  the  bull’s  attention,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  him,  by  lhaking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  various  colours.  It  is,  however,  at  their  own 
rifti  tnat  they  thus  fave  the  difmounted  horfeman  j  for 
the  bull  fometimes  purfues  them,  and  they  have  then 
need  for  all  their  agility.  They  often  efcape  from  him 
by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  ftuff  which  was 
their  only  arms,  and  againft  which  the  deceived  animal 
expends  all  his  fury.  Sometimes  he  does  not  accept 
this  fubftitute,  and  the  combatant  has  no  other  refource 
but  to  throw  himfelf  fpeedily  over  a  barrier,  fix  feet 
high,  wdiich  inclofes  the  interior  part  of  the  arena. 
In  fome  places  this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 
which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  in  fafety.  But  when 
the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it, 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  eafily  imagine 
in  what  confternatlon  the  neareft  of  the  fpedators 
then  are  5  their  hafte  to  get  out  of  the  W'ay,  and  to 
crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  becomes  often  more  fatal 
to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  ftumbling 
at  every  ftep,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
place  and  the  Inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather 
of  his  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befides  foon 
falls  under  the  blows  which  are  giv^a  him  from  all 
quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  Im¬ 
mediately  returns.  His  adverfary  recovered,  has  had 
time  to  get  up  j  he  immediately  remounts  his  horfe, 
provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  the  attack  commences  \  but  he  is  often 


Bull. 


vvxi.ixvyvxi.wx.nig  V wivcu,  1C1VH..C,  ciiiu  iiic  ditaciv  commcncesj  out  he  is  oiten 

darts  upon  them,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favour-  obliged  to  change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expreffions 

able  opinion  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the  cannot  then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  a6ls  of  prow- 

fharp-pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack,  he  re-  efs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic 
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turns  immediately  to  the  charge,  their  jfhouts  are  re 
doubled,  as  their  joy  is  converted  into  enthufiafm  5  but 
if  the  bull,  ftruck  with  terror,  appears  pacific,  and 
avoids  his  perfecutors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in 
a  timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hilTed  by  the 
whole  fpe(51ators,  and  all  thofe  near  whom  he  pafles 
load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches.  He  feems  then 
to  be  a  common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great  crime  to 
expiate ;  or  a  vi£llm,  in  the  facrlfice  of  which  all  the 
people  are  interefted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his 
courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented 
by  men  j  the  cry  of  perros,  perrosy  brings  forth  new 
enemies  againft  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon 
him,  which  felze  him  by  the  neck  and  ears  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  thofe  wea¬ 
pons  with  which  nature  has  furnifiied  him  ;  he  tolTes 
the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  ftunned,  and 
fometimes  mangled  5  they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generally  finifti  by  overcoming  their  ad- 


of  converfation.  The  horfes,  very  affe£ling  models  of 
patience,  courage,  and  docility,  may  be  feen  treading 
under  their  feet  their  own  bloody  entrails,  which  drop 
from  their  fides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for 
fome  time  after,  the  hand  which  conduifls  them  to  new 
tortures.  Spedlators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with 
difguft,  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  A 
new  a£l  is  however  preparing,  which  reconciles  them 
to  the  entertainment.  As  foon  as  it  is  concluded  that 
the  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  the  comba¬ 
tants  on  horfeback,  they  retire  and  leave  him  to  be 
irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
bandertileros ^  h^ioxc,  the  animal  5  and  the  moment 

he  darts  upon  them  they  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by 
two,  a  kind  of  darts  called  banderillaSy  the  points  of 
which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with 
fmall  ftreamers  made  of  coloured  paper.  The  fury  of 
the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ;  he  roars,  tofles  his  head, 
and  the  vain  efforts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  in- 
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.IGuU.  creafe  tlie  pain  of  his  wounds :  this  lafl  fcene  calls  forth 
all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.  The  fpcflators  at 
firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them  braving 
lo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal  but  their 
hands,  well  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  fkilfully,  and 
they  avoid  the,  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having 
lecn  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires 
th^m,  and  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to 
be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 
the  following  manner  :  When  the  vigour  of  the  bull 
tippears  to  be  almoil  exhaufled  ^  when  his  blood,  iflTiiing 
from  twenty  wounds,  flreams  along  his  neck  and  moi- 
Aens  his  robuA  fldes  j  and  when  the  people,  tired  of 
one  obje61,  demand  another  viiflim^  the  prefident  of 
the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  of  death,  which  is 
announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador 
then  advances,  and  all  the  reft  quit  the  arena  y  wdth 
one  hand  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  with  the  other 
a  kind  of  dag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  before  his  adverfary.  They  both  ftop  and  gaze 
at  one  another  :  and  while  the  agility  of  the  matador 
deceives  the  impetuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpeflators,  which  w^as  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is 
again  awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains 
niotionlefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  meditating  revenge. 

The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  who 
calculates  his  motions  and  divines  his  projeifts,  form  a 
group  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  deli¬ 
neate.  The  alTembly  in  filence  behold  this  dumb  fcene. 
I'he  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  j  and  if 
the  animal  immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  pro¬ 
claim  with  loud  {bouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror 
but  if  the  blow  is  not  decifive,  if  the  bull  furvives  and 
feeks  ftill  to  brave  the  fatal  fteel,  murmurs  fuccced  to 
applaufe,  and  the  matador,  whofe  glory  was  about 
to  be  ralfed  to  the  fkies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  un- 
fkilful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged, 
and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal 
fometlmes  degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  parti- 
zans  tremble  for  the  confequences  of  his  imprudence. 
He  at  length  directs  his  blows  better.  The  animal  vo¬ 
mits  up  blood  j  he  flaggers  and  falls,  while  his  con¬ 
queror  is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  ftreamers, 
come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A  rope  is  tied  around 
the  bull’s  horns,  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and 
the  animal,  w'hich  but  a  little  before  w^as  furious  and 
proud,  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  which 
he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his 
blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are 
foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  his  fucceffor.  On 
each  of  the  days  let  apart  for  tliefe  entertainments, 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twxlve  in 
the  afternoon,  at  leaft  in  Madrid.  The  three  laft  are 
given  exclufively  to  the  matador,  who,  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  va¬ 
ry  the  pleafure  of  the  fpeftators.  Sometimes  he  caufes 
them  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  bull, 
and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with  a  bear  j  this  laft 
method  is  generally  deftined  for  the  pleafure  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  The  points  of  the  bull’s  horns  are  concealed 
by  fomething  w^rapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their 
force.  The  animal,  which  in  this  ftate  is  called  Em- 
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holado^  has  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  an- 
tagoiiift.  The  amateurs^  then  defeend  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and 
often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  1  y  violent  contuliens  j 
but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  ftroke  of 
the  matador.  The  few^  fpeftators  who  are  not  in- 
fedled  with  the  general  madnefs  of  this  fport,  regret  that 
thofe  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leaft,  purchafe  their 
lives  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many 
efforts  of  courage  ^  they  would  willingly  affift  them  to 
efcape  from  their  perfecutors.  In  the  minds  of  fuch 
fpedlators  difguA  fucceeds  compalTion,  and  fatiety  fuc- 
ceeds  difguft.  Such  a  feries  of  uniform  feenes  makes 
that  intereft  become  languid,  which  this  fpedacle,  on 
its  commencement,  feemed  to  promife.  But  to  con- 
noiffeurs,  who  have  thoroughly  ftudied  all  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  the  bull,  the  refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury, 
and  the  different  methods  of  irritating,  tormenting,  and 
deceiving  him,  none  of  thefe  feenes  refembles  another:, 
and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who  cannot  re¬ 
mark  all  their  varieties. 

The  SpaniAi  government  are  very  fenAble  of  the 
moral  and  political  inconveniences  arifing  from  this 
fpecies  of  frenzy.  They  have  long  fince  perceived, 
that  among  a  people  whom  they  wiih  to  encourage  to 
labour,  it  is  the  caufe  of  much  diforder  and  diflipation  j 
and  that  it  hurts  agriculture,  by  deftroying  a  great 
number  of  robuft  animals,  which  might  be  ufefully 
employed  :  but  they  are  obliged  to  manage  with  cau¬ 
tion  a  tafte  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  abollAi  precipitately.  They  are,  however,  far  from 
encouraging  it.  The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned 
bull-fights  among  the  number  of  its  feftivals,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.  The  Pla%a-AIayor  was 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  honoured  them  with  their  prefence.  His  guards 
prefided  there  in  good  order.  His  halberdiers  formed 
the  Interior  circle  of  the  fcene  :  and  their  long  wea¬ 
pons,  held  out  in  a  defenfive  pofture,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofed  againft  the  dangerous  ca¬ 
prices  of  the  bull.  Thefe  entertainments,  which  by 
way  of  excellence,  w^ere  called  Fieftas  Reaies^  are  be¬ 
come  very  rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  to  po- 
lifh  the  nation,  and  to  direift  their  attention  to  ufeful 
objedls,  was  very  defirous  of  deftroying  a  tafte  in  which 
he  faw  nothing  but  inconveniences  ^  but  he  was  too 
wife  to  employ  violent  means  for  that  purpofe.  He, 
how^ever,  confined  the  number  of  bull  fights  to  thofe, 
the  profits  of  which  were  applied  to  the  fupport  of  fome 
charitable  inftitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubftltuting 
for  thefe  other  funds  afterw^ards.  Bull-fights,  by 
thefe  means  being  rendered  lefs  frequent,  will,  per¬ 
haps,  gradually  lofe  their  attradllons,  until  more  fa¬ 
vourable  clrcumftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of 
them. 

BvLL-runningy  denotes  a  feudal  cuftom  obtaining 
in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordftiire  ^  where,  an¬ 
ciently,  on  the  day  of  the  affumption  of  our  Lady,  a 
bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrels  j  who, 
if  they  can  catch  him  before  he  paffes  the  river  Dove, 
are  to  have  him  for  their  owm,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
receive  each  40  pence  j  in  confideration  of  which  cu¬ 
ftom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

Bull  and  Boar.  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  the 
parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the  ufe 
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Bull,  of  his  parlQiioners,  in  confideration  of  his  having  tithes 
of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

BuLL-Frog.  See  Rana,  Erpetology  Index, 

BuLL-Head  or  MillaFs  Thumb,  See  Cottus, 
Ichthyology  Index, 

Bull,  among  eccleflafllcs,  a  written  letter,  dif- 
patched,  by  order  of  the  pope,  from  the  Roman  chan¬ 
cery  j  and  fealed  with  lead,  being  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  by  which  it  is  partly  dlftinguidied  from  a  brief; 
fee  the  article  Brief. — -It  is  a  kind  of  apoflolical  re- 
fcript,  or  edift  j  and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  matters  of  ju- 
flice  or  grace.  If  the  former  be  the  intention  of  the 
bull,  the  lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen  cord  j  if  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  a  filken  thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or 
feal,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull,  and  which 
is  impreffed  on  one  fide  with  the  heads  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull  is  written 
in  an  old,  round.  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  the  narrative  of  the  faef,  the  conception,  the 
’  claufe,  the  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  the  pope 
ftyles  himfelf fermis  fervorum^  i.  e.  the  fervant  of  fer- 
vants.  Thefe  inilruments,  befides  the  lead  hanging  to 
them,  have  a  crofs,  with  fome  text  of  feripture,  or  re¬ 
ligious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  the  con- 
fecration  of  bilhops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  and  the 
celebration  of  jubilees,  &.c. 

Bull  in  Caena  Domini^  a  particular  bull  read  every 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  or  Maundy 
Thurfday,  in  the  pope’s  prefence,  containing  excom¬ 
munications  and  anathemas  againfl:  heretics,  and  all  who 
difturb  or  oppofe  the  jurifdii^ion  of  the  holy  fee.  Af¬ 
ter  the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  pope  throws  a  burning 
torch  in  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder  of  this 
anathema. 

Golden  Bvll<,  an  edi6l,  or  imperial  conftitution,  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the  mag- 
na  charta,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German 
empire. 

It  is  called  golden,,  becaufe  it  has  a  golden  feal,  in 
the  form  of  a  pope’s  bull,  tied  -with  yellow'  and  red 
cords  of  filk  :  upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor  reprefented 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capitol  of 
Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caroline,,  on  Charles  IV.’s  ac¬ 
count.  Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  the  eIc6lion  of  an  emperor  were  du¬ 
bious  and  undetermined,  and  the  number  of  the  ele61ors 
not  fixed,  d'his  folcmn  edi6l  regulated  the  fumflions, 
rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  of  the  ele<flors. 
The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is  preferved 
at  Franefort :  this  ordonnance,  containing  30  articles 
or  chapters,  w^as  approved  of  by  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  remains  liill  in  force. 

Silver  Bulls  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe  j  though  w’e 
do  not  want  inftances  of  them. 

Leaden  Bun.s  w'ere  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conflan- 
tiuople  to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  princes  j  and  the 
like  w'ere  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial 
court,  as  w'ell  as  by  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &.c. 
and  by  bifiiops,  patriarchs,  and  popes.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe  lafl  had,  on  one 
fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  bifiiop  Infcribed.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  makes  Pope  Stephen  III.  the  firfl;  who  ufed 
leaden  bulls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find 
iafiances  of  them  as  early  as  Silvefier,  Leo  1.  and 


Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  popes,  befides  their  BnlF 

owm  names,  firlke  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 

on  their  bulls,  a  practice  firfi:  introduced  by  Pope  Paf-  *_  . 

chal  11.  But  why,  in  thefe  bulls,  the  figure  of  St  Paul 

is  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St  Peter  on  the  left  fide, 

is  a  quefiion  which  has  occafioned  many  conjedures 

and  difputes. 

IVaxen  Bulls  are  fald  to  have  been  firfi;  brought 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  They  w'ere  in  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed 
letters  to  their  wives,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  thefe 
there  w'ere  two  forts,  one  red,  and  the  other  green. 

BULLA,  or  dipper,  in  Concho/ogy  :  A  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  tefiaceae.  It  is  an 
animal  of  the  fnail  kind ;  the  fhell  confifts  of  one 
valve,  convoluted,  and  without  any  prickles  j  the  aper¬ 
ture  is  narrowllh,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  entire  at 
the  bafe  j  the  columella  is  fmooth  and  oblique.  There 
are  23  fpecies ;  four  of  them  found  in  the  Britlfii 
feasj  the  refi;  chiefly  natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic 
oceans.  See  Conchology  Index, 

BULLiE,  in  Antiquityy  a  kind  of  ornaments  much 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Mr- Whittaker  Jf  Hijlory 
is  of  opinion  that  they  were  originally  formed  of  leather 
among  all  ranks  of  people  j  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  fo  to  the  laft  among  the  commonalty.  He 
alfo  imagines,  that  at  firfi:  the  bulla  w'as  intended  as  an 
amulet  rather  than  an  ornament  j  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  tells  us  that  the  bullae  w'ere  frequently  imprefl'ed  w  ith 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.  It  is  univerfally  aflerted 
by  the  critics,  that  the  bullae  w'ere  made  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  an  amulet  j  but  this  Mr  Whittaker  con- 
tradids  from  the  figure  of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at 
Manclicrter,  which  had  no  aperture  whereby  an  amu¬ 
let  could  have  been  introduced.- — Pliny  refers  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  bulla  to  the  elder  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
W’ith  the  preetexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe  at  the  age  of  14,, 
he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  an  enemy  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  him  it  w'as  afteiw^ards  afilimed  by  other 
patricians.  Others  afllrm  that  the  bulla  was  given  by 
that  king  to  the  fons  of  all  the  patricians  >vho  had 
borne  civil  offices.  Laflly,  others  allege,  that  Ro¬ 
mulus  firfi  Introduced  the  bulla,  and  gave  it  to  Tul- 
lus  Hofiilius,  the  firfi  child  born  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines. — As  to  the  form  of  the  bullse,  Mr  Whit¬ 
taker  infotms  us  that  they  were  originally  made  in  the 
fliape  of  hearts ;  but  they  did  not  aUvays  retain  the 
form  of  a  heart,  any  more  than  they  were  always 
made  of  leather.  As  the  w'ealth  of  the  fiate  and  tha 
riches  of  individuals  increafed,  the  young  patrician  di- 
ftinguiflied  himfelf  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  w'hile  the  com¬ 
mon  people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  anceftors.  The 
figure  of  the  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round,, 
fonie  even  having  the  impreflion  of  an  heart  upon  them, 
that  there  are  not  many  of  the  original  form  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  form  is  na¬ 
turally  varied  from  a  complete  circle  to  that  of  a  feg- 
ment;  and  this  w'as  the  lhape  of  the  above-mentioned 
bulla  found  at  Manchefier.  When  the  youth  arrived 
at  15  years  of  age,  they  hung  up  their  bullae  about  the 
necks  of  their  gods  lares.  We  are  further  infoimed, 
that  the  bullse  W’ere  not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of 
young  men,  butof  horfes  alfo.  We  may  add,  that  bul¬ 
lae  W'ere  fometlmes  allowed  to  ftatues ;  whence  the 
phrafe  Jlatine  bullat<v» 
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Bull;?:  was  alfo  tlic  denomination  given  to  divers  o-  his 
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ther  metalline  ornaments  made  after  the  fame  form  5  and 
In  this  fenfe  hulls  feem  to  include  all  gold  and  lilver  or¬ 
naments  of  a  roundifli  form,  w  hether  worn  on  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  or  the  like.  Such 
were  thofe  decorations  ufcd  by  the  ancients  on  their 
doors  and  belts.  The  bullae  of  doors  w^ere  a  kind  of 
large-headed  nails  faftened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and 
kept  bright  with  great  care.  The  doors  of  temples 
were  fometimes  adorned  with  golden  bull«,  Mr  Ban- 
delot  takes  the  bullas  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts  to 
be  fomething  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They  feem 
to  have  been  confidered  as  prefervations  from  dangers 
and  difeafes,  and  even  means  of  acquiring  glory,  and 
other  advantages.  The  like  may  perhaps  be  extended 
to  the  bullae  on  doors,  which  were  probably  placed 
there  as  a  fecurlty  to  them  from  being  broken  or  vio¬ 
lated. 

Bull^  alfo  denotes  a  table  hung  up  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  courts,  to  diftinguifli  which  days  w'ere  fafti,  and 
which  nefafti  \  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  ka- 
lendar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  (hot,  wherewith 
fire  arms  are  loaded.  Bullets  are  cafi:  in  Iron-moulds, 
conlifting  of  two  concave  hemlfpheres,  with  a  handle 
whereby  to  hold  them  ;  and  between  them  is  a  hole, 
called  the  gate^  at  w  hich  to  pour  in  the  melted  metal. 
The  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet-moulds  are  firfl 
punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a  round  ended 
punch,  of  the  fliape  and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bullets.  To  cleanfe  the  Inlides,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  bullet  bore,  which  confifts  of  a  fteel  fhank,  having 
a  globe  at  one  end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a 
mould  clean,  and  of  the  intended  fize. 

BULLEYN,  William,  a  learned  phyficlan  and 
botanift,  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Botany  being  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  chiefly  wdth  an  Intention  to  improve  his  know¬ 
ledge  In  that  fcience.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or 
of  C^een  Mary,  Mr  Bulleyn  appears,  from  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  natural  produdllons  of  that  country,  to 
have  refided  at  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
alfo  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at  Bloxhall  In  Suffolk  5 
but  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  north,  and  fettled  at 
Durham,  where  he  pra<ffifed  phyfic  with  conliderable 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  His  great  patron  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton, 
who  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  caftle  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  In  1560,  he  came  to  London,  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival,  was  accufed  by  William  Hilton 
of  Bidick  of  having  murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
our  author’s  friend  and  patron.  He  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  affaffinate 
the  doaor;  but  this  attempt  proving  Ineffeaual,  he  had 
him  arrefted  on  an  aaion  for  debt,  and  he  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  prifon.  During  this  confinement.  Dr 
Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raifed 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  In  January 
1576,  and  w'as  buried  In  St  Giles’s  Cripplegate,  in  the 
fame  grave  with  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died  13 
years  before,  and  In  which  John  Fox  the  martyrologift 
was  interred  ii  years  after.  Dr  Bulleyn  appears  from 
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writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Bullialduf 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phy-  II 
ficians.  According  to  the  modern  pradlice,  his  books,  < 
were  they  generally  knowm,  would  be  of  little  ufe  j  but 
as  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  fertile  Imagination,  they 
are  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment.  He  wrote,  i. 

The  gov’^ernment  of  health,  1559?  2.Aregiraena- 
gainft  the  pleurify,  8vo.  London,  1562.  3.  Bulleyn ’s 

buhvark  of  defence  againft  all  ficknefs,  forenes,  and 
wounds  that  dooe  daily  affault  mankinde,  London  print¬ 
ed  by  John  Kingflon,  1562,  folio.  This  includes, 

The  government  of  health.  4.  A  dialogue  both  plea- 
fant  and  pietifull,  wherein  Is  a  goodlie  regimen  againft 
the  fever  peftilence,  with  a  confolation  and  comfort 
againft  death,  London,  1564,  8vo.  1569,  8vo  very 
fcarce.  There  is  a  wooden  print  of  the  author  prefixed 
to  the  firft  edition  of  his  government  of  health  ^  alfo  a 
fmall  one  engraved  by  Stukeley  In  1722. 

BULLIALDUS,  Ismael,  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Laon  in  the  Ifle  of  France  In  1605.  He 
travelled  in  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improvement  j  and 
afterwards  publllhcd  feveral  works,  among  which  arc, 

1.  De  natura  lucis.  2.  Philolaus,  3.  AJlronomia  philo^ 
laica^  opus  novum^  in  quo  motus  planetarum  per  novam 
et  yerafn  hypothejin  detnonjlrantur.  4.  AJlronomis  philo. 
laiccv  fundamenta  clarius  explkata  et  ajjerta  adverfus 
Zethi  Wardi  inipugnationem.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  or 
two  upon  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  In  1661,  he 
paid  Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fake  of  fee¬ 
ing  his  optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus.  After¬ 
wards  he  became  a  prefbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there 
in  1694. 

BULLINGER,  Henry,  born  at  Bremgartcn  in 
Switzerland  In  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuinglian  mini- 
fter,  a  great  fupporter  of  the  reformation,  and  em¬ 
ployed  In  many  eccleliaftical  negotiations.  He  compo¬ 
fed  many  books,  one  againft  Luther  in  particular.  He 
died  in  1775. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  ftlver  in  the  mafs. 

Thofe  metals  are  called  fo,  either  when  fmelted  from 
the  native  ore,  and  not  perfectly  refined ;  or  when  they 
are  perft61:ly  refined,  but  melted  down  In  bars  or  in¬ 
gots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body,  of  any  degree  of  fine- 
nefs. 

When  gold  and  lilver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are  fo 
foft  and  flexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be  brought  Into 
any  fafliion  for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  thefe  abufes  w’hich  fome  might  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  commit  In  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legif- 
lators  of  civilized  countries  have  ordained,  that  there 
ftiall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafer 
metal  to  a  particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  In 
order  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  Is  called  the 
ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  In  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  le¬ 
gal  ftandard  5  and  the  price  of  our  ftandard  gold  and 
filver  is  the  common  rule  wFereby  to  fet  a  value  on 
their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be  Ingots,  bars,  duft,  or 
foreign  fpecie :  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the 
value  of  bullion  cannot  be  exadlly  known,  w  Ithout  be¬ 
ing  firft  effayed,  that  the  exa61:  quantity  of  pure  metal 
therein  contained  may  be  determined,  and  confequent- 
ly  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  ftandard. 
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.H  thoroughfare  tdmr,  but  fcall,  and  is  accounted  only  a 

large  _hamlet.  W.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 


ufed  for  a  common  meafure  of  other  things),  are  no 
lels  a  commodity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  ;  and 
niay,  in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  nation¬ 
al  advantage  as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame,  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  bull 
See  Bos,  Mammalia  Index, 

f  ®  denote  the  refufe  of  meal 

after  dreffing,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  drefled,  other- 
Wife  called  bulter-chth, 

BULWARK,  in  the  ancient  fortification.  See 
Rampart. 

BUMICILLI,  a  religious  fea  of  Mahometans  in 
Bgypt  and  Barbary,  who  pretend  to  fight  with  devils, 
and  commonly  appear  in  a  fright  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruifes.  About  the  full  moon  they  coun- 
terfeit  a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  which 
lafls  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  performed  with  afla- 
gaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  down  quite  fpent  ;  in  a 
Lttle  time,  how^ever,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  get  up 
and  walk  away. 

BUNDLE,  a  collcdlion  of  things  wrapped  up  toge- 
t  ler.  Of  baRe -ropes,  harnefs-plates,  and  glovers  knives, 
ten  make  a  bundle  5  of  Hamburg  yarn,  twenty  fkeaiis: 
oi  bafket  rods,  three  feet  the  band. 

BUN  EL,  Peter,  a  native  of  T*houloule,  was  one  of 
the  mofl  elegant  wuiters  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  i6th 
century,  but  w'as  Rill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  his  manners.  He  did  not  feek  either  for  riches 
or  lucrative  employments  ;  but,  contented  with  the  bare 
neceffaries  of  life,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  im- 
■provement  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1547, 
aged  47  5  and  has  left  behind  him  fome  Latin  epiRles* 
which  are  written  wdth  the  utmoR  purity.  Themagl- 
Rrates  of  Touloufe  have  a  buR  of  him  in  marble,  pla¬ 
ced  in  their  town-houfe.  The  moR  correft  edition  of 
his  Letters  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens  in  lySi. 

BUNGAY,  a  market  town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on 
the  river  Wavenny,  about  32  miles  north-eaft  of  Bury. 
E.  Long.  I.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

BUNIAS,  in  Botany^ :  A  genus  of  the  39th  natural 
order,  SiUquofa,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants,  for  which  there  is  no  Englifli  name.  The  fili- 
cula  is  deciduous,  four-fided,  muricated,  or  fliagreened 
with  unequal  pointed  angles.  There  are  eight  fpecies  ^ 
.all  of  them  annual  plants,  but  none  of  them  pofleffed  of 
any  remarkable  prop>erty. 

BUNIUM,  pig-nut^  or  earth-nut.  See  Botany 
Index, 

BUNT  of  a  Sj^il,  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed  de- 
fignedly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather 
more  wind.  It  is  ufed  mcRly  in  top-fails,  becaufe 
the  courfes  are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  with  but  fmall 
allowance  for  bunt  or  compafs.  The  bunt  holds  much 
leeward  wind  5  that  is,  it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

JBvNT-Lines^  are  fmall  lines  made  faR  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt- rope,  to  a 
cringle,  and  are  fo  reeved  through  a  fmall  block,  feized 
to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the 
fail,  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUNTING.  See  Emberiza,  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex, 

BUNTINGEORD,  a  town  of  HertfordRiire,  with 
u  market  on  Mondays,  and  tw'o  fairs,  on  June  29th, 
.and  November  3cth,  for  pedlars  wares.  It  is  a  good 
Vo.L.  IV.  Part  IL  ^ 
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vV.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  51.  55.  li 

BUNTZEL,  orBuNTZLAu,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Jauer.  The  greateR  part  of  the  houfes 
are  built  with  Rone,  and  there  were  formerly  rich 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  the  common 
Leipfic  5  and  the  trade  is  in  earthen  ware,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  made.  E.  Long.  1  c.  to 
N.  Lat.  51.  12.  S  ‘ 

BUNYAN  John,  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Pio- 
grefs,  was  born  at  ElRow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  tinker  5  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
IRe,  was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  foldier  in  the  parlia- 
ment  army  :  but  being  at  length  deeply  Rruck  with  a 
ienle  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  alide  his  profligate  courfes, 
became  remarkable  for  his  fobriety,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  obtain  fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year 
admitted  a  member  of  a  BaptiR  congre¬ 
gation  at  Bedford,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  their 
preacher  :  but,  in  1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for 
prefuming  to  preach,  he  was  cruelly  fentenced  to  per¬ 
petual  banifliment  j  and  in  the  mean  time  committed 
to  jail,  where  neceflity  obliged  him  to  learn  to  make 
long-tagged  thread-laces  for  his  fupport:  to  add  to  his 
diRrefs,  he  had  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among 
whom  was  a  daughter  who  was  blind.  In  this  unjiiR 
and  cruel  confinement  he  wa^  detained  tw^elve  years 
and  a  half,  and  during  that  time  wrote  many  of  liis 
trads  j  but  he  was  at  length  difeharged  by  the  hu¬ 
mane  interpofition  -of  Dr  Barloiv.  When  King  James’s 
declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  w^as  publiflied,  he 
was  chofen  paRor  of  a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He 
at  length  died  of  the  fever  at  London,  on  the  31R  of 
AiiguR  1688,  aged  60.  He  alfo  wu*ote  an  allegory, 
called  T^he  Holy  IVar,  His  Pilgrim’’ s  Progrefs  has 
been  tranllated  into  moR  European  languages  5  and  his 
works  have  been  colledled  together,  and  printed  in  tw^o 
volumes  folio. 

BUONOCARSI,  or  Pierino  del  Vaga.  See 

PlERINO. 

BUOY,  in  fea  affairs,  a  fort  of  clofe  cafk,  or  block 
of  w^ood,  faRened  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  w^here  the  anchor  is  fituated,  that  the 
Riip  may  not  come  too  near  it,  to  entangle  her  cable 
about  the  Rock  or  the  flukes  of  it. 

Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  5  as, 

Can-Baors  :  thefe  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  and 
of  this  conRruaion  are  all  the  buoys  w’hich  are  floated 
over  dan-gerous  banks  and  fliallows,  as  a  w^arning  to 
pafling  fiiips,  that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are 
extremely  large,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  diRance  5 
and  are  faflened  by  Rrong  chains  to  the  anchors  which 
are  funk  for  this  purpofe  at  fuch  places. 

Nun-Bvors  are  Riaped  like  the  middle  fruRum  of 
tw'o  cones,  abutting  upon  one  common  bafe,  being 
calks,  which  are  large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  near¬ 
ly  to  a  point  at  each  end. 

^  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes 

in  the  Riape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a 
nun-buoy  y  they  are  furniRied  with  one  or  tw'o  holes.. 

In  w  hich  to  fix  a  Riort  piece  of  rope,  w  hofe  tw'o  ends, 
being  fpliced  together,  make  a  fort  of  circle  or  ring, 
called  the  Rrop. 

Cahle-Buors,  are  common  calks  employed  to  buoy  up 
the  cables  in  different  places  from  rocky  ground.  In 
5  H  the 
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Suoy  the  liarbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  every  ftiip  is 
.  moored  with  at  leaft  three  cables,  and  has  three  or  four 
j  of  thefe  buoys  on  each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 

Slings  of  the  Buor^  the  ropes  Vv^hich  are  faflened 
about  it,  and  by  which  it  is  hung  :  they  are  curiouily 
fpliccd  around  it,  fomething  refembling  the  braces  of 
a  drum. 

I'o  f  ream  the  Buor^  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  fliip’s 
fide  into  the  water  j  which  is  always  done  before  they 
let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
buoy  rope  as  it  links  to  the  bottom. 

Bvor-Rope,  the  rope  which  fallens  the  buoy  to  the 
anchor  :  it  Ibould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it 
is  intended  to  float  near,  or  immediately  above,  the  bed 
of  it,  that  the  pilot  m^y  at  all  times  know  the  lituation 
thereof.  See  Plate  XXXIII.  Fig.  i.  3,  where  b 
is  the  anchor,  c  the  buoy-rope,  and  d  the  buoy  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  w^ater.  The  buoy-rope  is  often 
extiemely  ufeful  otherwife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor 
w^hen  the  cable  is  broke.  It  Ihould  always,  therefore, 
be  of  fuihcient  llrength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the  an¬ 
chor  may  be  loft  through  negligence. 

Buor  of  the  Nore,  is  a  buoy  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  liver  Thames,  to  dired  mariners  how  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  by  its  aptnefs  to 
float,  bears  up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty 
things.  See  Buoy. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Chios,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  great  grandfon 
of  fculptors.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Athenis^  of  the 
fame  profelTion.  They  flourillTied  in  the  60th  Olympiad: 
and  W’ere  contemporary  with  Hipponax,  a  poet  of  an 
ugly  and  defpicable  figure.  Our  fculptors  diverted 
themfelves  in  reprefenting  him  under  a  ridiculous  form. 
But  Flipponax  wTOte  fo  lharp  a  fatire  againft  them, 
that  they  hanged  themfelves,  as  fome  fay.  Pliny,  how^- 
ever,  does  not  allow  this  *,  but  fays,  on  the  contraiy, 
that,  after  Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made 
feveral  fine  ftatues  in  feveral  places  j  particularly  a  Diana 
at  Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  appeared 
with  a  frowning  countenance  to  thofe  that  came  in,  and 
with  a  pleafant  one  to  thofe  that  w’ent  out.  There  were 
feveral  ftatues  at  Rome  made  by  them  j  atid  they  work¬ 
ed  only  in  the  white  marble  of  the  ifle  of  Paros.  Pau- 
fanias  mentions  Bupalus  as  a  good  archite61:  as  well  as 
fculptor  ;  but  f/ys  nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHAGA.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

BUPHONIA  (from  /3i;?  ox^  and  (pan  fanghter^  in 
antiquity,  an  Athenian  feaft  or  ceremony,  denominated 
from  a  bullock  flain  therein,  w’ith  quaint  formalities. 
For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia,  we  are  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox  :  but  it 
once  happened,  at  the  feaft  of  the  diipolia^  that  an  ox 
ate  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been 
drefied  for  the  facrifice.  Thaulon  the  prieft,  enraged 
at  this,  prefently  killed  him,  and  fled  for  It.  On 
which  the  i^thenians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the 
gods,  and  feigning  themfelves  ignorant  Vho  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  fa(ft,  brought  the  bloody  axe  before  the 
judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  And,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  a  feaft  was  inftituted  under  the  denomination  of 


Buren, 


buphonia  *,  in  which  it  was  ftill  cuftomary  for  the  prieft  Buphthat, 
to  fly,  and  judgement  to  be  given  about  the  {laughter  nium 
of  the  ox.  " 

BUPHTH ALMUM,  ox  eye.  See  Botany  Index,  v, 

BUPLEURUM, hare’s  EAR.  See  Botany  Index, 

BUPRESTIS.  See  Entomology  Index, 

BUQUOI,  a  town  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Picardy.  £.  Long, 

2.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  I  2. 

BUR,  a  broad  ring  of  iron,  behind  the  place  made 
for  the  hand  on  the  fpears  ufed  formerly  in  tilting  ; 
wEich  bur  was  brought  to  reft  when  the  tilter  charged 
his  fpear. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  at  Algiers, 
with  the  arms  of  the  dey  ftruck  on  both  fides :  it  Is 
worth  half  an  afper. 

BURCHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany  In  the 
Lower  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river  Saltz.  £.  Long, 

13.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BURDEGALA,  or  Burdigala,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy^  a  trading  port  town  of  Aquitania,  fituated 
on  a  lake  of  the  fea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
rumna.  It  was  a  famous  feat  of  the  Mufes,  as  appears 
by  Aufonius’s  book  entitled  Frofeffores ;  and  birth¬ 
place  of  Aufonius  :  Now  Bourdeaux,  capital  of  the 
Boardelois,  on  the  river  Garonne.  W.  Long.  o.  40, 

Lat.  44.  54. 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  In  mufic,  the  drone  or  bafe, 
and  the  pipe  or  firing  which  plays  it :  hence  that  part 
of  a  fong  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza,. 
is  called  the  burden  of  It. — A  chord  which  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  perform  the  intervals  of  mufic,  when  open 
and  undivided,  is  alfo  called  the  burden. 

Burden  properly  fignifies  a  heavy  weight  or  load. 
Ringelberg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the 
beft  fort  of  exercife  :  efpecially  to  ftrengthen  men  of 
ftudy.  To  this  end,  he  had  a  gown  lined  with  plates 
of  lead,  which  he  could  juft  lift  with  both  his  hands. 

This  load  he  bore  fix  or  feven  days  together,  either  in- 
creafing  or  diminifhing  It  as  he  found  occafion  ;  by 
which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercife  at  the 
fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain 
commodities.  A  burden  of  gad-fteel  Is  two  fcore,  or 
120  pounds. 

Burden  of  a  Ship  Is  its  contents,  or  number  of  tons 
it  will  carry.  The  burden  of  a  ftiip  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  thus  :  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  taken  with¬ 
in  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  (hip  within  board,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  midftiip-beam,  from  plank  to  plank  j  and 
multiply  the  produift  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken 
from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part 
of  the  upper  deck  plank  ;  and  divide  the  laft  produ61: 
by  94  :  the  quotient  Is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired.  See  Freight. 

BURDOCK.  See  Arctium  and  Xanthium,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

BURELL,  or  CiviTA  Burrella,  a  town  of  Italy 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  near 
the  river  Sangro.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  56. 

BUREN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Guel- 
derland.  It  gives  the  title  of  count  de  Buren  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  E.  Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  o. 

Buren,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  circle  ot  Weft- 

phalia^% 
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3arfor4  phalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Paderborn.  It  is  feated  on 
_  ^  the  river  Alnic,  tive  miles  fouth  of  Paderborn.  E. 

8.  .J.  N.L...5,.S5. 

^  BURFORD,  a  town  of  Oxfordrtiire,  feated  on  an 
afcent  on  the  river  Windruih,  is  a  handfome  place, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  making  of  faddles.  The  downs 
near  it,  noted  for  horfe-races,  are  of  great  advantage 
to  the  town.  Burford  is  an  earldom  in  the  family  of 
St  Albans.  It  is  23  miles  well  north- we  ft  of  Banbury, 

•  and  85  weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  i.  43.  N.  Lat. 
51.  40. 

BURG,  Burgh,  or  Dun,  in  northern  topography. 
See  Dun. 

Burg,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in  a  marflr  12 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton,  and  127  north  of  London. 
E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

Burg,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zut- 
phen,  feated  on  the  Old  Ifl'el,  18  miles  eaft  of  Nime- 
guen.  E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuRG-CaJile,  or  Borough-cajlle^  a  fortrefs  on  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of 
Yarmouth,  where  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveny  meet. 
It  was  formerly  a  delightful  place  ;  but  now  only  the 
ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near  which  Roman  coins  are 
often  dug  up. 

BURGAGE,  or  Tenure  in  Burgage^  is  where  the 
king,  or  other  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough, 
in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain.  It 
is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  foccage  j  as  common  foc- 
^  See  cage*,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufually  of 

Kage*  a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diftinguiflied  from  other 

towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament  ; 
and  where  the  right  of  election  is  by  burgage-tenure, 
that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough. 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage  tenure,  is 
where  houfes  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  feite  of 
houfes  in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  fome  lord  in 
common  foccage,  by  a  certain  eftabliftied  rent.  And 
thefe  feem  to  have  withftood  the  fliock  of  the  Norman 
encroachments  principally  on  account  of  their  infigni- 
ficancy,  which  made  it  no^  worth  while  to  compel  them 
to  an  alteration  of  tenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together 
would  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a  knight’s  fee.  Be- 
ftdes,  the  owners  of  them,  being  chiefly  artificers,  and 
perfons  engagediin  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable 
propriety  be  put  on  fuch  a  military  eftablifhment  as 
the  tenure  in  chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  there¬ 
fore,  in  which  thefe  tenements  are  held,  feems  to  be 
plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty  ;  which  may  alfo 
account  for  the  great  variety  of  cuftoms  affe6ling  ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  tenements  fo  held  in  ancient  burgage  \  the 
principal  and  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called 
Borough  Efiglijh,  See  the  article  BoRovGH-EngliJh, 
BURGAU,  in  Natural  Hijlory^  the  name  of  a  large 
fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind. 
It  is  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mother-of-pearl  *,  and  the  artificers  take  this 
out,  to  life  under  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl,  though 
fome  call  it  after  the  name  of  the  ftiell  they  take  it 
from,  hurgaudine* 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
artificers  to  what  we  call  mother-of-pearl.  In  their 
woiks,  they  do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre-ftiell  for  this, 
but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau.  Hence  fome 


call  the  mother-of-pearl  hurgaudine,  and  others  the  htet-  B\srgdo:i 
gaudine  mother-of-pearl.  |j 

BURGDORF,  a  handfome  and  pretty  large  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an 
eminence.  The  river  Emma  is  about  a  piftol-fhot  from 
the  town  \  and  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  does  a  great  deal  of  mifehief.  It  runs  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock  of  prodigious  height,  and  there  is  a  ftone- 
bridge  over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  fulphureous 
fpring  which  fupplics  their  baths  with  water,  which  is 
good  againft  palfies  and  difeafes  of  the  nerves.  E. 

Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  47.  6. 

BURGEON,  in  gardening,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  bourgeon^  which  fignifies 
the  fame,  formed  from  the  Latin  burrio^  of  hurra. 
Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  Is  otherwife 
called  eye,  bud,  or  germ.  Frofts  are  chiefly  dangerous 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  ftdn,  fame  pith,  fame  ligneous  body, 
and  the  fame  infertions  as  the  ftalk  5  that  is,  all  the 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contracted  in 
the  former. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or  walled 
town,  or  one  wEo  poffefles  a  tenement  therein.  The 
word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftrates  of  fome  towns  j 
as  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  of  Leominfter. 

Anciently,  burgeffes  were  held  in  great  contempt ; 
being  reputed  fervile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war  j  fo  that 
the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa¬ 
milies,  or  fight  with  themj  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were 
to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs’s  fon  was  reputed 
of  age,  when  he  could  diftindly  count  money,  meafure 
cloth,  Sec. 

Burgess  Is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  reprefen** 
tative  of  a  borough-town  in  parliament.  Burgeffes 
are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part,  or  trad*, 
ing  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  formerly  al¬ 
lowed,  by  a  rate  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
two  fhlllings  a-day  as  wages.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear  above  a 
quadruple  proportion  to  thofe  for  counties.  The  right 
of  eleftion  of  Imrgeffes  depends  on  feveral  local  char¬ 
ters  and  cuftoms  :  though  by  2  Geo.  11.  c.  24.  the 
right  for  the  future  fliall  be  allowed  according  to  the 
laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons  concern¬ 
ing  it  :  and  by  3  Geo.  IIL  c.  15.  no  freeman,  except 
fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage,  lhall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to 
his  freedom  twelve  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eli¬ 
gible  as  a  burgefs,  who  hath  not  aclcareftate  of  300k 
a-year. 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary 
governor  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  'Fhe  word  is  compounded  of  bourg^  to%vn^  and 
graf  or  grove.,  count.  The  burggraves  were  originally 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwiie  call  cajlellans^  or  co^ 
vntes  cnjlellani ;  but  their  dignity  was  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  under  Rudolph  of  Haplburgh  ;  before  his  time 
they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  prin¬ 
ces,  but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a  footing 
with  princes.  In  fome  parts,  the  dignity  is  much  de¬ 
generated,  efpecially  in  the  palatinate.  There  were 
formerly,  according  to  Leti,  15  families  who  enjoyed 
5  H  2  the 
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the  title  of  burggraves,  13  of  which  are  now  extln61. 
But  this  Is  differently  rcprefented  by  others.  In  Bo¬ 
hemia  the  title  of  burggrave  Is  given  to  the  chief 
ofEcer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Pruffia,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  olti- 
cers  of  the  province.  In  Guelderland,  the  burggrave  of 
Nimeguen  is  prefident  of  the  ftates  of  the  province. 

BURGH.  See  Borough. 

Burgh,  or  Dun.  See  Dun. 

BuRGH-Bote  fignifies  contribution  tow^ards  the  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  of  caftles,  or  w’alls,  for  the  defence  of 
a  borough  or  city. 

By  a  law  of  King  Athelftan,  the  caftles  and  w^alls 
of  towms  w’ere  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied 
every  year  within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No 
perfon  whatever  was  exempt  from  this  fervicej  the  hing 
himfelf  could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-bote  \  yet, 
In  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  granted  ;  Infomuch,  that,  according  to  Cowel, 
the  w’ord  hurgh-hote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
not  the  fervicc  but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  it. 

BuRGH-Breche^  or  hrech^  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com¬ 
munity  of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace 
among  them. 

BvRGH-Mails^  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  III.  and  refembling 
the  FEE-farm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.  See  Mail. 

BvRGH‘MoJ}er^  an  ofticer  in  the  tin  mines,  who  di- 
re<ft:s  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  w^orkmen,  Sec. 
otherwife  denominated  bailiff  and  bar-mafter. 
BURGHERMASTER.  See  Burgomaster. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By  the 
law’s  of  King  Edgar,  the  burghmote  w’as  to  be  held 
thrice  in  the  year  \  by  thofe  of  Henry  I.  i  2  times. 

BURGLARY,  or  nocturnal  house-breaking, 
{hiirgi  latrociniiuJi)^  wEich  by  the  ancient  Englifli  law 
was  called  haniefuchen^  a  wmrd  alfo  ufed  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  but  in  a  fomewEat  different  fenfe,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence  ;  not  only 
becaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it,  but 
alfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  Invafion  and  difturbance  of  that 
right  of  habitation  which  every  individual  might  ac¬ 
quire  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  an  invafion  wEicb,  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punifhed  with  death, 
unlefs  the  affallant  were  ftronger.  But,  in  civil  fo- 
ciety,  the  law’s  come  in  to  the  afliftance  of  the  w  eaker 
party  :  and,  befides  that  they  leave  him  this  natural 
right  of  killing  the  aggreffor  if  he  can,  they  alfo  pro¬ 
tect:  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  aflailant  is  too  power¬ 
ful.  And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  a  man’s  houfe,  that  it  ftyles  it  his 
vqflley  and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nlty  j  agreeing  herein  with  the  fentiments  of  ancient 
Rome.  For  this  reafon  no  outw  ard  doors  can  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs>  though 
in  criminal  caufes  the  public  fafety  fupeifedes  the  pri¬ 
vate  Hence  alfo  in  part  arifes  the  animadverfion  of 
the  law’  upon  eaves-droppers,  nufancers,  and  incendia¬ 
ries  :  and  to  this  principle  it  muft  be  aftigned,  that  a 
man  may  alfemble  people  together  lawfully  (at  leaft 
if  they  do  not  exceed  ri),  without  danger  of  raifing 
a  riot,  rout,,  or  unlawful  alfembly,  in  order  to  protect 
his  houfe  5  wEich  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any 
other  cafe. 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Ed¬ 


ward  Coke,  IS,  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  en-  Bursflaiy. 
tereth  in  a  manfion  houfe,  wdth  intent  to  commit  a 
felony.”  In  this  definition  there  are  four  things  to  be 
confidered  j  the  tlme^  the  place^  the  manner^  and  the 
intent. 


1.  The  time  muft  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day  5  for 
in  the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary,  i.  e.  if  there  be 
day-light  or  crcpufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a  man’s  face  wilhal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight  j  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpuniftied  :  and  befides,  the  malignly  of  the  offence 
does  not  confift  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  dark, 
as  at  the  dead  of  night  5  when  all  the  creation,  except 
beafts  of  prey,  are  at  reft  j  when  fleep  has  difarmed  the 
owner,  and  rendered  his  caftle  defenctlefs. 

2.  As  to  the  place.  It  muft  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke’s  definition,  in  a  manfion-houfe  :  for  no 
diftant  barn,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the 
fame  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man’s  caftle  of 
defence  \  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfes  wEerein  no 
man  refides,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not 
manfion -houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  how’tver,  wherein  a  man 
fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  left  on, 
ly  for  a  ftiort  feafon,  atiuno  revertendi^  is  the  objedl  of 
burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  fa(^'l: 
committed.  And  if  the  barn,  ftable,  or  warehoufe, 
be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe,  though  not  under  the 
fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be  commit¬ 
ted  therein  ;  for  the  capital  houfe  protc61s  and  privile¬ 
ges  all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  wdthin  the 
curtilage  or  hoineftall.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  an 
inn  of  court,  where  each  Inhabitant  hath  a  diftindl  pro¬ 
perty,  is,  to  all  other  purpofes  as  well  as  this,  the  man- 
fion-^oufe  of  the  owner.  So  alfo  is  a  room  or  lodging 
in  any  private  houfe  the  manfion  for  the  time  being 
of  the  lodger  ;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf  dw’ell  in 
the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  entei  by  different 
outw’ard  doors,.  But  if  the  owmer  himfelf  lies  in  the 
houfe,  and  hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  he  and 
his  lodgers  enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  inmates, 
and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  of  the  one  dwel- 
ling-houfe  of  the  owner. 

3.  As  to  the  mannei' oi  committing  burglary  :  thero 
muft  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it* 
But  they  need  not  be  both  done  at  once  j  for  if  a  hole 
be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the 
next  night  through  the  fame,  they  are  burglars.  There 
muft  be  an  a61ual  breaking  •,  as,  at  leaft,  by  breaking 
or  taking  out  tl>e  glafs  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  w  in-, 
dow’  ^  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  wdth  a  key  j  nay, 
by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloofing  any  other- 
faftening  which  the  owmer  has  provided.  But  if  a  per- 
ion  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly 
and  negligence  j  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no 
burglary  j  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or 
chamber  door,  it  is  fo  But  to  come  dowm  a  chimney; 
is  held  a  burglarious  entry  :  for  that  is  as  much  clofed 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  rufti  in  with  a  felo¬ 
nious  intent  \  or  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  to  procure  a 
conftable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fearch  for 
traitors,  and  then  to  bind  the  conftable  and  rob  the 
houfe  5  all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged  burglari¬ 
ous^ 
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ous,  though  there  was  no  actual  breaking  ; 


will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  fuch  evafions, 
efpecially  under  the  cloak  of  legal  procefs.  As  for  the 
;  entry ^  any  the  lead  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  with  an  indrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  fuffi- 
cient:  as,  to  dep  over  the  thrediold,  to  put  a  hand  or 
hook  in  at  a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  pidol  to 
demand  one’s  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  en¬ 
tries.  The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well 
as  after  ^  for  by  datute  12  Anne  c.  7.  if  a  perfon  en¬ 
ters  into  the  dwelling-houfe  of  another,  without  break¬ 
ing  in  either  by  day  or  by  night,  with  an  intent  to 
commit  felony,  or,  being  in  fuch  houfe,  (hall  commit 
any  felony  j  and  (hall  in  the  night  break  out  of  the 
fame  \  this  is  declared  to  be  burglary. 

4.  As  to  the  intent ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  breaking 
and  entry  mud  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it 
is  only  a  trefpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch 
intention  be  actually  carried  into  execution,  or  only 
demondrated  by  fome  attempt  or  overt  adl,  of  which 
the  jury  is  to  judge. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any  houfe  belonging  to 
the  plate-glafs  company,  with  intent  to  deal  the  dock 
or  utenfils,  is  by  datute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  declared 
to  be  Tingle  felony,  and  punidied  with  tranfportation 
feven  years. 

BURGOMASTER,  Burghermaster,  Bourger^ 
fnejier^  or  Burg??ieJ}er^  the  chief  magidrate  of  the  great 
towns  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  power 
and  jurifdidlion  of  the  burgomader  is  not  the  fame 
in  all  places,  every  town  having  its  particular  cu- 
doms  and  regulations  :  at  Amderdam  there  are  four 
chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate 
who  have  either  been  burgomaders  or  echevins.  They 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices  thv*t  fall  in  their  time,  keep 
the  key  of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falary  but  of  500 
guilders  5  all  feads,  public  entertainments,  &c.  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury.  The  w^ord  is 
formed  from  the  two  Flemifh  w^ords,  horger^  bnrgefs^ 
or  citizen  ;  and  mejier^  7najler,  Some  exprefs  it  in  Latin 
by  conful^  others  by  fenator. — Mr  Brenau  obferves, 
that  burgher??iajier  in  Holland,  anfwers  to  wffiat  is 
called  alderman  and  fieri£  in  England,,  attorney  at 
Compeigne,  capitoiil at  d'houloufe,  at  Languedoc, 

Scc. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a  fea-faring  didi,  made 
of  whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  till  they 
burd  j  then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
drengthening  diet.  Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly^ 
Is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to  corredl  that  thick- 
nefs  of  humours  and  codivenefs  to  which  the  other  diet 
of  bailors  much  difpofes  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  viflual- 
ling  is  the  lead  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  becaufe 
of  the  fcanty  allowance  of  butter  to  it.  The  fame 
author  thinks  it  might  be  w'orth  the  confideration  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  feamen  is  commit¬ 
ted,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Ca* 
dile,  with  an  archbiflmp’s  fee,  ereffed  in  1574.  It  is 
furrounded  v/ith  mountains,  W’hich  render  the  air  very 
cold  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  ex- 
^effively  hot.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilij  on 
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for  the  law  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  drong  cadle,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  towm  is  watered  by  the  river  Alangon.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfome  bridge 
ov'er  this  river,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorn- ' 
ed  with  the  datues  of  fevefal  kings  of  Spain.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous  5  but  the  houfes  are  ill  built, 
and  the  dreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome  few^, 
efpecially  that  wffiich  leads  to  the  cathedral.  There  are’ 
feveral  fquares  adorned  with  fountains  and  datues. 
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I'he  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furround¬ 
ed  with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each."  I'he  cathe¬ 
dral  church  is  a  maderpiece  of  Gothic  architedure, 
and  one  of  the  fined  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the 
Augudines  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  holy  crucifix.  There  are  feveral  fine  con¬ 
vents  and  nunneries  5  one  of  which  lad  contains  150 
nuns,  who  mud  all  be  of  noble  extradion.  They  have 
likewife  a  royal  hofpital,  very  richly  endowed  5  and’ 
at  this  place  they  fpeak  the  bed  Caftilian,  that  is,  the 
pmred  Spaniffi,  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  4.  7.  N.  Lat. 
42.  20. 

^  BURGUNDIONES,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Vin- 
dill  or  Wandili.  Cluverius  places  them  about  the 
Warta,  a  river  of  Poland  :  though  the  conjedures  on 
the  feat  of  thefe  people  are  doubtful  j  and  no  wonder, 
becaufe  the  Roman  expeditions  terminated  at  the  Elbe.^ 
They  afterw^ards  removed  to  the  Cifalbin  Germany, 
and  at  length  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to  the 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  late  province  or  government  oF 
France,  which  now  forms  the  three  departments,  of  Cote 
d’Or,  Saone  and  Loire,  and  Yonne.  It  contains,  befides 
the  government  of  Burgundy,  La  BrefTe,  La  Bugy,  and* 
the  didrid  of  Gez  ^  having  Champagne  on  the  north, 
Lyonnois  on  the  fouth,  Tranche  Comte  on  the  ead, 
and  Nivernois  and  Bourbonnois  on  the  w^ed.  Its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth 
from  ead  to  w^eft  about  30.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit  and  tobacco  ^  being  w^atered  by  the  Seine, 
the  Dehune  which  falls  into  the  Saone,  the  Brcbince 
or  Bourbince,  the  Armanejon,  the  Oucke,  and  tlie 
Tille.  There  are  fome  noted  mineral  fprings  in  it, 
with  fubterraneous  lakes,  and  plenty^  of  ochre.  For  a 
long  time  it  had  dukes  of  its  own,  fubordinate  to  the* 
orowm  of  France  but  at'  lad,  Louis  XL  upon  th^ 
failure  of  the  heirs  male,  feized  upon  it,  and  annexed 
it  to  his  crown.  The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Aux- 
erre,  Autun,  Bourbon  PAncy,  Sec. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  deceafed  perfon. 

The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  ne- 
gleded  to  difeharge  it  were  thought  accurfed  :  hence 
the  Romans  called  them  juja,  and  the  Greeks  vo^i 
^iKctioc,  exioc^  W'ords  implying  the  inviolable  obliga¬ 
tions  which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take 
care  of  the  obfequies  of  the  dead.  Nor  are  wx  to 
w'onder  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ex¬ 
tremely  felicitous  about  the  interment  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  dnee  they  were  drc»gly  perfuaded  that  their 
fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elyfiaii  fields  till 
their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth  5  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  happy  manfions  for  the  term 
of  100  years.  For  this  reafon  it  w^as  conddered  as  a 
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p*iF’al  duty  Incumbent  upon  all  travellers  wbo  {lioulj  meet 
'  with  a  dead  body  in  their  way,  to  call  dud  or  mould 
upon  it  three  times  j  and  of  thefe  three  handfuls  one 
at  lead  was  caft  upon  the  head,  The  ancients  likewife 
confidered  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  not  laid 
in  the  fepulchres  of  their  fathers  ^  for  which  reafon, 
fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  ufually  their  alhes 
brought  home,  and  interred  with  thofe  of  their  ance- 
flors.  But  notwithftanding  their  great  care  in  the 
burial  of  thp  dead,  there  were  fomc  perfons  whom 
they  thought  unworthy  of  that  laft  office,  and  to  whom 
therefore  they  refufed  it  {  fuch  w^ere,  t.  Public  or  pri^ 
vate  enemies.  %.  Such  as  betrayed  or  confplred  againft 
their  country,  3.  Tyrants,  who  were  ahvays  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  4,  Villains  guilty 
of  facrllege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  whofe  bodies  be¬ 
longed  to  their  creditors.  And,  6,  Some  particular 
offenders,  who  fuffered  capital  punilhment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  tlie  rites  of  burial,  fome 
were  dlftinguilhed  by  particular  circumftances  of  dif- 
grace  attending  their  interment  :  thug  perfons  killed 
by  lightning  w^ere  buried  apart  by  themfelves,  being 
thought  odious  to  the  gods  j  thofe  who  wafted  their 
patrimony  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
fepulchres  of  their  fathers  |  and  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  felf-murder  were  privately  depofited  in  the  ground, 
%vithout  the  accuftomed  folemnities.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  felf-murder- 
ers,  v^ho  were  thrown  out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Chriftian  church,  though  good  men  always  deftred 
the  privilege  of  interment,  yet  they  were  not,  like  the 
heathens,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think  it 
any  detriment  to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this 
privilege.  The  primitive  Chriftian  church  denied  the 
more  folenin  rites  of  burial  only  to  unbaptized  perfons, 
felPmurderers,  and  excommunicated  perfons  who  con« 
tinned  obftinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  mamfeft  contempt 
of  the  churches  cenfures. 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  was  never  par¬ 
ticularly  determined*  We  find  they  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
upon  mountains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were 
msde  repofftories  for  the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages  5 
the  general  cuftom  in  latter  ages,  with  them,  as 
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well  as  with  the  Romans  and  other  heathen  nations,  Bui 
was  to  bury  their  dead  without  their  cities,  and  chiefly 
by  the  highways,  Among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  bu- 
rying  in  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  300  years, 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  bodies 
being  ffrft  depofited  in  the  atrium  or  churchyard,  and 
porches  and  porticoes  of  the  church  :  hereditary  bury- 
ing-places  were  forbidden  till  the  i^th  century.  As  to 
the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ceremonies  accompany¬ 
ing  it,  fee  the  article  FuNSR^i-Rilej, 

BURICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves,  fubjedl  to  the  king 
of  Pruftia,  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1672,  who 
demolifhed  the  fortifications.  It  is  agreeably  feated  on 
the  river  Rhine,  over  againft  Wefel,  in  £.  Lone.  6.  8, 

N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BURIDAN,  John,  a  native  of  Bethune,  in  Artois, 
was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phjlofophers  of  the  14th 
century.  He  taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  wnth 
great  reputation  ;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  logic, 
morality,  and  Ariftotle’s  metaphyfics.  Aventinus  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam  •,  and  that,  be¬ 
ing  expelled  Paris  by  the  power  of  the  Realifts,  which 
was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Vienna. 

From  him  came  the  proverb  of  the  a/s  of  Burida7i^  fo 
famous  in  the  fchools,  Buridan  fuppofed  a  hungry 
afs  fixed  at  an  exaftly  equal  diftance  between  two  by- 
fhels  of  oats  :  or  an  afs,  as  much  prefled  by  third  as 
hunger,  between  a  buftiel  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water, 
each  of  them  ailing  equally  on  his  fenfes.  Having 
made  this  fuppofition,  he  deftred  to  know  w^hat  the  aL* 
wmiild  do  >  If  he  was  anfwered  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger 
between  two  bufhels  of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  and 
third,  with  both  com  and  water  within  his  reach.  7'his 
appeared  abfurd,  and  brought  the  laughter  on  bis  fide  j 
but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would  not  be  fo  ftu- 
pid  as  to^  die  of  hunger  or  third  in  fuch  a  fituation, 

Then  (faid  he),  the  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  pofTible 
that  of  two  equal  weights  one  fliould  outweigh  the 
other  ?  Thefe  two  confequences  appeared  equally  ab¬ 
furd  ;  and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fophifm,  perplexed 
the  philofppherg,  and  his  afs  became  famous  in  tb« 
fchools^ 
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